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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION' 


In the preparation of this edition, various topics have been enlarged 
or revised to include the investigations and findings that have been made 
since the publication of the first edition. Certain topics that were over¬ 
looked in the preparation of that edition have been added. New material 
has been presented under appropriate headings. 

Although no claim to completeness is made, it has been the effort of 
the author to present the more important citations relating to each sub¬ 
ject. He has tried to present impartially the data that have been 
reported. He does not feel qualified to speak with authority on a 
majority of the topics, and his own ideas, if presented, thus would be of 
little consequence. 

In order to conserve space, the questions that concluded each chapter 
in the first edition have been omitted. 

The author is indebted in various ways to several of his associates at 
the Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, and he takes 
this occasion to thank them. He wishes to thank especially Hugh G. 
Gauch, for his invaluable aid in assembling and typing the bibliographies 
and other portions of the manuscript, and for aid in editing it ; John (\ 
Frazier, for aid in editing the manuscript, for helpfu 1 advice, and for 
unselfish service in many ways; Dr. Fritz Moore, head of the Department 
of Modern Languages, and Mrs. Irene Moore, for checking, respectively, 
the German and the French references; and Miss Esther Lewis, for clerical 
help in preparing the last half of the manuscript. 

The author is especially indebted to Professor L. E. Melchers, head 
of the Department of Botany and Plant Pathology. Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, for his kindness in allot¬ 
ting clerical and stenographic help for the revision of this text. 

Edwin C. Miller. 

Kansas State College ok Ac.kiccltitke and Applied Science, 

October , 1938. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


There has existed for some time a need for an advanced text in plant 
physiology. The various texts by European investigators and teachers, 
although summarizing the work that has been done on the Continent, have 
failed to cover adequately the contributions of American and English 
plant physiologists. These contributions during the past two decades 
have been outstanding and dominate in many cases the work along cer¬ 
tain lines. A summary of these contributions should be available to 
students, teachers, and investigators in the field of plant physiology. 

It has been the intention of the author to bridge this gap in the 
literature and to summarize in this book the more important findings of 
English, American, and Continental plant physiologists. The material 
has been assembled in such form as to be available as a text for upper¬ 
classmen and graduate students and at the same time to be sufficiently 
comprehensive as a reference book for investigators in plant physiology. 

The work has been confined entirely to the physiology of the green 
plant, as it has been thought that the processes and phenomena of the 
fungi belong, at present at least, to the province of plant pathology and 
allied fields. The discussions and summaries of the various investigators 
have been used freely, and in many cases their phraseology has been 
altered but little. The author has tried, however, in each instance to indi¬ 
cate the source of the information presented. Some topics are discussed 
more thoroughly than others. This, however, is to be expected as an 
author naturally is more familiar with those subjects which are in the field 
of his research. 

With but few exceptions the references cited at the end of each chapter 
have been mentioned or discussed in the text. It is considered that 
these references will be of value to those who desire to familiarize them¬ 
selves more thoroughly with any of the topics than they are herein 
discussed. The questions following each chapter cover all the topics 
discussed in that portion of the text. It has been the experience of the 
author that these are valuable to the student as an aid in guiding him to 
a mastery of the subject matter. * 

This text is the outgrowth of twenty years' experience as a teacher of 
plant physiology in the Kansas State Agricultural College and as plant 
physiologist of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
material included herein has been presented to classes romposed for tin- 
most part of juniors, seniors, and graduate students. The favorable 
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manner in which the subject matter and its method of presentation have 
been received in the classroom has prompted the author to present this 

volume to the public. . . . 

I am indebted to many of my associates for assistance in the prepara¬ 
tion of this text. Most of the drawings were made by .Mr. b. I'red 
Prince, formerly biological artist at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. I am indebted to Miss Nora E. Dalbey, associate professor 
of botany in the Kansas State Agricultural College, for certain drawings 
and for helpful suggestions in the arrangement of the illustrations. I 
wish to thank Or. Frank M. Schorlz of the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Dr. John W. Shivc of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Dr. W. E. Tottingham of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. F. F. 
Blackman of Botany School, Cambridge, England, and Professor W. E. 
Davis of the Kansas State Agricultural College for permission to use 
certain figures as indicated in the text. 

1 am grateful to Mr. J. C. Frazier, formerly of the Department of 
Botany and Plant Pathology. Kansas State Agricultural College, for 
helpful advice in the preparation of the manuscript and to Dr. R. P. 
White, formerly of the same department, for criticism and advice in the 
preparation of Chap. II. I wish to thank I)r. J. V. Cortelyou. professor 
of modern languages at Kansas State Agricultural College, and Miss 
Madge Warded, instructor in French at the same institution, for checking 
respectively the German and French references. I wish also to acknowl¬ 
edge the most valuable aid and advice of Miss Nellie Jacobs, clerk in the 
Department of Botany and Plant Pathology. Kansas State Agrieultural 
College, in the preparation of the manuscript. 

1 am espeeially indebted to the following of my colleagues in the 
Kansas State Acrieiiltural College for their constructive criticism in the 
pi« paration of fh«> text: S. C. Salmon, professor of farm crops; I >r. P. I.. 
<; liney. prop -or of lincteriology; R. J. Barnett, professor of horticulture; 
Dr. II II. Haymaker, professor of plant pathology; W. K. Davis, pru- 
P-or of plant physiology; Dr. F. C. Gates, professor of taxonomy and 
ecology; Dr. F. L Duley. professor of soils; Dr. C W. Colver. professor 

“ l " ''' r anf l J )r K-1- Vague, associate professor of chemis¬ 

try he a 

the text. 
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PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 
THE PLANT CELL 


The cell is not only the structural unit but also the functional unit 
of the plant and animal body. Since plant physiology is the study 
of the functions of plants, a general knowledge of the morphological 
parts of the plant cell is necessary for a clear understanding of the various 
life activities of the plant. In this chapter the intention is to discuss the 
parts of the plant cell only in a general way, since a consideration of 
the more minute details belongs to the province of plant cytology. The 
parts of a living plant cell are generally classified as follows: 


Parts of the plant cell 


l Middle lamella 
Cell wall< Primary wall 
(Secondary wall 
Cytoplasm 
Nucleus 

« . . i iLcucoplasts 

Protoplasm < piastid J C l,loroplasts 

/ Chromoplasts 

(Chondriosomcs or mitochondria 
'Vacuole or cell sap 


L THE CELL WALL 
A. Origin 


The protoplasm of plant cells is with but few exceptions enclosed by a 
more or less solid membrane which has been secreted by it. This mem¬ 
brane, which is called the “cell wall,” is relatively very thin when it is 
first formed but increases in thickness through the deposition by the 
protoplasm of new particles upon those already present. The wall may 
increase in thickness but little over its original measurements, or it may 
become so much thickened that it almost fills the cell cavity. Thus, for 
example, the amount of thickening in the cell wall of the flax fiber may 
amount to as much as 90 per cent of the area of the cell in cross section 
(Anderson, 1927). (See Fig. 2.) The cell wall in many cases is thick¬ 
ened irregularly, leaving thin places in it which are termed “pits." which 

l 
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facilitate the interchange of materials from one cell to another (Fig. 2p). 
The manner in which the original cell wall becomes thickened is little 
understood and may be different in different types of plant cells. Aldaba 
(1927) observed in the case of the development of the cell walls of the bast 
fibers of Boehmeria and Linum that the cell wall is formed by a senes of 

hyaline membranes that gradually become 
transformed into cell-wall lamellae. The 
modified hyaline membranes resemble 
^ plasma membranes and react similarly 
towards stains and during plasmolysis. 
The unmodified hyaline membranes are 
in direct contact with the protoplasm, 
but the thickening and differentiating por¬ 
tions are separated from it by one or more 
subsequently formed layers. The mode 
of formation is suggestive of a process of 
transformations. It cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for by the theories of 
apposition and intussusception. 

The formation of the cell wall of the 
cotton fiber has been studied intensely by 
Farr and Eekerson (1933, 1934) and Farr 
and Sisson (1934). They noted that, when 
a cotton fiber is only 5 to 6 days old, a 
thin layer of fibrils that give the cellulose 
reaction is closely affixed to the thin origi¬ 
nal wall. From the very beginning of iM 
elongation of the fiber, there are present 
in the protoplasm ellipsoidal particles of 
cellulose covered with a thin layer of pec- 
tic substance. Toward the center of tKe 
cell these particles are separate or in short 
chains while in the extreme outer regions 
of the protoplasm next to the roll wall the 
chains are longer and in .some instances 
have entered into the formation of fibrils. 

o! the ultimai** structure of 



ft 


Fit;. 1. 


I 

Diagram of a green 
parenchyma cell of n leaf showing 
ilic part* of n plant cell. u\ coll 
wall. r. cytopla.mi. n. nucleus. Regardless 
7». plant it l». r. vacuole. ,1 ... , 

. .... tuese partieles. they apparently represent 

standard units winch build up the fibrils that compose ti • . ,|l wall of the 
cotton fiber. This conclusion was reached becnm 
seopic and submicroscopic procedures, including X-:: 
relationship was definitely cstahlisi •' b< 

.•.II..IOSO Piirtii'lrs i„ ,1... cytoplasm , nlf . mbnlne 


ling 
we 11 the* 


v iious miero- 
v m;nations, a 
or less free 
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of the mature wall of the fiber. This behavior in cell-wall formation was 
found to be similar in various other plants and is considered to be of 

general occurrence. .. 

Sponsler (1934) made observations of the dividing cells of Khtzu- 
clonium in which the cross wall grows from the side walls toward the 
center of the cell. The growth rate of this cross cell wall is approxi¬ 
mately 0.1 m per minute, and in the process monosaccharoses are appar¬ 
ently condensed into polysaccharose chains. During a 15-min. interval 
of growth there were deposited about 3,200 layers, or between 3 and 4 per 
second, each of the thickness of a monosaccharose unit. The bordering 
protoplasm evidently takes an active part in the wall formation, for a 
change in environment may practically stop the process. 

Bonner (1935) believed that the young cell wall must be considered as 
living. According to him the growth of the cell wall cannot be regarded 
as a simple plastic stretching, because the alignment effect of the cell- 
wall micelles is partially or entirely lacking. The increase in the plas¬ 
ticity of .the cell wall through the addition of growth substances can be 
traced btck to a loosening up of the contacts of the cellulose micelles. 
He considered that growth may be a simultaneous action of stretching 
and stratification of cellulose micelles. Bonner and Heyn (1935) thought 
that the increase in cell-wall plasticity by growth substance might be 
due to the indirect effect of this substance upon the charges of the micelles 
of the cell wall. This might be brought about by certain ions entering 
the wall from the protoplasm thus increasing the micellar charges in the 
cell wall. These might cause a greater repulsion between the micelles 
* and an increase of micellar hydration, thus increasing the plasticity of the 
•wall. Investigations, however, indicated that growth substance had no 
effect upon the charges of the micelles. ... , 

That portion of the cel! wall which is laid down during the early hie 
of the cell is different in optical, chemical, and staining properties from 
that part of the wall which is later deposited. This central layer or plate 
is readily seen in those eell walls that have been greatly thickened, but 
it can be observed after proper treatment in nearly all cell-wall mem¬ 
branes, even when they are quite young. This central portion of the 
cell wall is called the “middle lamella" and is generally defined as the cell 
wall that was originally deposited by the protoplasm, although there is 
considerable uncertainty as to the length of the ,H*nod during which this 
portion of the wall was formed. Allen (1901) studied the origin of tin- 
middle lamella in the cells of a considerable number of plants and con¬ 
cluded that the middle lamella consists of the layers first deposited by the 
protoplasm plus a certain amount of material, subsequently in conta. 
with these layers, which is generally rich in pectic compounds as compan .1 
with the still later deposited strata. 
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A B C 

Flo. 2.—Section* nhowing thickening of the eell wall. A. wrtion through the endo- 
f|»crm of the n&pnragiiB seed. B, section through the endosperm of the dntc seed. C, 
crons section of spruce wood, m, middle lamella, s. secondary thickenings of the cell 
wall. p. pits, ec, cell contents, e, canals, e. empty cells. 

The chemical nature of the middle lamella was first studied in detail 
l>y Man gin (1888 to 1891). He concluded t hat the partition wall formed 
in higher plants during cell division consists almost wholly of poetic 
substances either in the free state or in the combined state with calcium, 
in which form it was considered the bulk of the middle lamella in mature 
cells. 


The general terms "middle lamella,” “primary wall” and “secondary 
wall” have been proposed to clarify the designation of the cell-wall 
parts. This terminology, however, is open to criticism (Kerr and Bailey, 
1934). 

Middle Lamella .—The amorphous isotropic material, largely, if not 
entirely, pectic compounds, first deposited by the cytoplasm. 

Primary Wall or Cambial Wall —The first anisotropic layer of the wall 
composed largely of cellulose and some pectic materials. Cells with 
walls of this type are capable of growth and extension. This wall has the 
capacity for undergoing reversible changes in thickness. 

Secondary Wall .—The additional wall layers formed on the primary 
wall. Cells having secondary walls lose their potent iality for growth. 


Tupper-Carey and Priestley (1923) investigated the cell walls of the 
apical meristem of the stem and root and found the existence of cellulose 
ill the walls of the meristem, although its presence is marked by associa¬ 
te with other substances. Protein closely linked to it is considered to 
be the factor which prevents its detection with iodine „,d sulphuric 
acid Pectin is present, hut the middle lamella in the mcrbo-ni is never 
of calcium pcctate but is probably a mixture of pectin and protein Fat 

‘IS! : ,he ° e " l 'y a " S of * he mcr i s, em closely linked to'cellulose and 

prab. ,v IS responsible for the failure of ehloriodide of zinc to give the 
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cellulose reaction. Wood (1924, 1926), however, considered that there 
is not enough protein present in the cell wall to interfere with the cellulose- 
pectin reaction, since according to his tests not more than 0.001 per cent 
protein occurs in the cellulose cell walls of any of the plants examined. 

Ludtke (1931), in an examination of young and old winter wheat 
plants, found that a whole series of intermediate products is present in the 
younger cells from the simple saccharoses, as xylose and glucose, up to 
cellulose, thus indicating that the formation of thus cell-wall constituent 
occurs in a series of transitional steps. Ritter (1925) considered that ... 
woody tissue the middle lamella is not poetic in nature but is strongly 
lignified Harlow (1927) observed in the young cortex unligmfied 
pith and cambium region that the middle lamella is composed of pert... 
in one or more of its forms, while in woody tissue tins ayor is heavily 
lignified. There are two explanations for these observed changes in lie 
older cell walls: (1) that the pectins are metamorphosed to form part of 
the lignin of the mature cell wall and (2) that the initial pect.c structure 
may be completely covered with lignin substances which render it inert 
to the action of the usual pcctic stains and solvents. A combination of 
these two processes might also occur. The evidence indicates that, at 
least in the softer tissues of plants, the middle lamella ns composed, for the 
most part, of pectic substances that may become lignified ... woody 
tissues The middle lamella in most tissues dissolves readdy unde.'the 
action of potassium chlorate and nitric acid, which do not affect the later 
deposited portions of the cell wall. It resists the action of strong suU 
pliuric and other mineral acids that cause the other ,H.rt.ons of the .ell 
wall to swell and finally dissolve. 

B. General Physical and Chemical Properties 

The chemical and physical structure of plant cell walls varies uddely 
in different plant groups and in the same individual,.. Thus he c 
walls of root hairs, wood fibers, bast cells, cork cells, or epidermal cells 
have but few characteristics in common. All plant cell walls, how cur. 
have two general characteristics in common: (1) I hey are not chemical J 
homogeneous but are con.|»o.sed of two or more chemically distinct sub¬ 
stances (2) They are not physically homogeneous but show stratifica¬ 
tion, striation, and other indications of structural variation. 

1 Methods ol Studying.-Thc present conception of the general stmeture of the 
cell wall is reallv a composite pattern built from the different insights that have hoc a 
gained hy 8 -he following methods tScarth, Gibbs, and Spier .929; am 

a Direr, Ot,rrva„on of I'nirraUd HoUs.-Thls method reveals the pro*.... ... 

definite layers, surface markings, striations, radial lines pits, and wdmM'» * ; 

6. Different .Staining of ll alfs -The presence of the vanous compounds n u 
wall can bo determined after this treatment. In addition some ..lea can b. gam. 
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concerning the spatial distribution of the subraicroscopic units in the wall (Czaja, 

1930, 1934). . , 

c. Differential Solubilities.— Extraction of the different compounds from the 

walls is accomplished by this method. ... 

d. Ash Analysis. —Kind and amount of the various minerals in the walls are 
determined in this manner. 

e. I fte of the Spierer Lens— Images produced by this lens have been supposed to 
indicate the presence of definite structural units of ultramicroscopic dimensions. It 
has been contended that the use of this lens provides further evidence for the micellar 
structure of the cellulose cell wall (Seifriz, 1931, 1934, and Thiessen, 1932). Seifriz 
(1936) considered that these microscopic units revealed in a Spierer picture are not the 
micelles the chemist hus in mind, so he has termed these units "super micelles." 

/. Measurement of Refractive Indexes. —The different lamellae of the wall have 
different refractive indexes so that by this method the prominence of certain portions 
of the wall is greatly emphasized. 

g. Cse of Fluorescent Light.—This detects the degree of lignification of the walls. 
They are irradiated with ultraviolet rays which on passing through lignified walls 
become visible due to fluorescence. The intensity of fluorescence varies directly with 
the degree of lignification. 

h. Hydration. —By the use of suitable reagents the cell wall may be greatly swollen. 
In this swollen condition, structural relations appear that arc invisible in the unswollen 
state. By this method Balls and Hancock (1919) and Balls (1923) were able *o 
count the layers present in the cotton fiber. 

i. X-ray Analysis. —This method has been used by numerous investigators and 
lias probably contributed more to our knowledge of the ultimate stmeturo of the cell 
wall than has any other single procedure. The actual size of the molecular aggregates 
in the wall, their distance apart, nnd their spatial relationships are shown. 

j. Polarized Light. —This method is used to distinguish isotropic substances, those 
which show no double refraction, from anisotropic substances, which show this 


property. It also furnishes information regarding the spatinl orientation of the 
suhmicroscopic units of the wall. 

2. Theories of Cell-wall Structure.—In 1864 Nageli suggested that the cell wall 
was composed of suhmicroscopic units, or micelles, arranged in definite layers. Each 
micelle was believed to be surrounded by a layer of water and thus separated front the 
adjacent micelles. The modern methods of the investigation have only served to 
emphasize its general accuracy and today it is probably more widely accepted than 
any other theory of cell-wall structure. The present theories have certain features in 
common and differ mainly in regard to the supposed size of the structural units con¬ 
cerned. 1 hose thcories may be grouped under three headings: 

,n, T| ". ";, r k, ,f Frey (1920-1928). Frcy-Wysshng (19301. and Aathurv, Marwick, 
and Bernal <1932- with polarized light, and of Herzog (1925), Mover and Mark (1928), 
Meyer 1929. 1931) and Clark (1930) with X-ray examinations indicates that the 
' ell "nil is composed of suhnurruscopic units or micelles of a crystalline nature. The 
. rys, ;l I„„. nuccllos are «p.»led fr„.„ raeh ...her by n hydrophilic 

.. . dal Minimal. The micelle i, considered to lie composed of a bundle of basic 
■ dlulos. groups nr molecules The basic cellulose molecule appears to be a long 

chain i , ""I ' 3 r'-r/"'""- a of wale, I I... length of the 

chum i?. \ .moiis!y estimated to be from 50 to l (¥10 ti... .. 

*.. 1930, 1933; Krendenb g ^932 ^ ^ loai- .i, T 

These ehainlike eellulose "molecule*” eri „’JT ’ » , ’ Rn '\? 35) - 

micelle (Davidson and Richardson. 1936). The numbed of parallel ,7’dns present in 
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a single micelle has been variously estimated to be from 40 to 60. Its length has been 
estimated to be from 15 to 100m*z and its diameter from 2.0 to 6.6m,i depending upon 
the source of the material. The size may vary in different plants, in different plant 
parts, or even in the same cell wall. The forces that hold the glucose residues together 
in long chains aic the primary valence forces, while the forces holding the chains 
together in the micelle are those of molecular cohesion. In fiber cells the micelles 
are grouped into fibrils that collectively make up the cell wall. These fibrillar units 
may be parallel (Preston, 1934) or inclined to the long axis of the cell wall. 

6. It was considered by Sponsler (192&-1933), and Sponsler and Dore (1936). that 
the evidence for the existence of micelles as definite entities in the cell wall is inade¬ 
quate They considered the wall to be comp«»*cd of long parallel chains of glucose 
residues running lengthwise of the fiber. These chains are oriented ... such a way as 
to form a spatial lattice of three dimensions. The cellulose wall is considered to be a 
complex system built up of very thin molecular layers each composed of long chains of 
glucose residues. Certain layers extend lengthwise of the wall, some extend across the 
wall, and other layers form definite angles with the lengthwise layers. A single fiber 
cell wall may be some 40,000 of these lattice units in thickness. The wall of a fiber 
cell like cotton consists then, according to Sponsler. of an enormous number of para He I 
molecular layers and not of a system of bricklike units as suggested by the ....cellar 


] y? c! According to Hess (1928), Ludtkc (1931), Farr and Clark (1932), Farr and 
Kckerson (1933, 1934), and Farr and Sisson (1934). the cell wall ,s compose, of 
definite cellulose units microscopically visible, each unit being enclosed ... a thin film 
of noncellulose material that serves to cement the units together, l arr a.id hckerson 
(1933, 1934) considered this noncellulose constituent to be pcetic material with i s 
nature apparently varying in different walls. This theory of cell-wall structure finds 
support in the behavior of the walls during swelling,... dissolution by various nagen >, 
and in the reactions to certain dyes. Certain cellulose-staining dyes frequently fa. to 
impart color to cellulose walls except when these walls arc- subjected to n.echnnna 
pressure. It is presumed that this pressure ruptures the noncellulose cons tm it 
and permits the stain to reach the cellulose pnrt.cles. Ha.lcy and Kerr (193. . 
however, considered that there is no reliable evidence to indicate that the malm 
the cell wall is composed of entities of visible sue bound together by a «l»* 

material. They believed that such putative entities are actually In temg*... ous 
fragments that are shredded or disrupted from an originally continuous and coheren 
matrix. If these are discontinuous in the structural pattern, they are confined to the 
Hiibmicroscopic field-to the realm of micelles and molecular chains. 


C. Chemical Composition 

The chemical nature of the cell wall is but little understood. The 
substances that compose it are complex, and their constitution is seldom 
known definitely. Furthermore, it is seldom known whether the cell 
wall is composed of a mixture of substances or whether these substances 
are chemically combined with each other. Any discussion of tl.e chemical 
composition of tl.e cell wall must, therefore, be rather meager and super¬ 
ficial. In general, however, it may be stated that the cell wall of the 
plant cell is composed of a mixture of celluloses, together with certain 
other compounds depending upon the nature of the cells in question. 
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following diagram shows the substances that may enter into the composi¬ 
tion of the cell wall: 


[Cellule 


Materials that 
may enter into, 
the composition' 
of the cell wall 


Normal, typical, or true celluloses types 

Hydrocelluloscs 
Oxy celluloses 


impound celluloses—Lignocelluloses 

! Pentosans \ T 

w V; 


lemicellu- 
loscs or 
Pseudo- 
celluloses 


/Skeletal 
hemiccllu- 
loscs 


Reserve 

hcmicellu- 

loses 


,... cell walls of 
A> an l wood and seed 

1 * raban (coats 
IGalactosans/ 

Pentosans 


Xylan 

Araban 

Mannosans 

Galactosans. 


In cell walls of 
endosperm and 
young fibers of 
wood and bark 


Subcrin and cutin 

/Pectic acid 

Peotic sub„»ncJ£^ 
v Pectin 

! Resins, gums, tannins, minerals, coloring 
matters, proteins, fats, phospholipidcs, ethe¬ 
real oils, and callosc 


The celluloses considered collectively may be defined as a group of 
relatively inert substances composed of polysaccharose units that con¬ 
stitute the major portion of the cell walls of plant cells. 

1. Normal, Typical, or True Celluloses.—Normal cellulose is appar¬ 
ently the first cellulose formed by the protoplasm and is the one from 
which all the other celluloses are derived. It is a white hygroscopic 
substance that absorbs 6 to 12 per cent of water but loses it on being 
heated to 100°C. When heated with water under pressure to 260°C., it 
dissolves completely without disintegrating. Its general formula is 
(CflHioOi) 0 , so that it is chemically similar to but not identical with 
starch. Normal cellulose is insoluble in ordinary solvents but dissolves in 
ammoniacal cupric oxide (Schweitzer’s reagent), or in zinc chloride in 
two times its weight of concentrated hydrochloric acid in the cold. It 
also goes into solution by heating 1 part of cellulose with 6 parts of zinc 
chloride in 10 parts of water. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
normal cellulose gradually, converting it into dextrin and then into 
glucose. If this solution as soon as made is diluted with water, a gelati¬ 
nous precipitate is formed that gives a blue color with iodine. The same 
substance is formed by the action of chloriodide of zinc, which stains the 
compound at first a rose-red and later a violet color. When cellulose is 
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acted upon with acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid, or is 
hydrolyzed under the influence of the enzyme eytasc which is secreted by 
bacteria and various fungi, it breaks down into ccllobiose (C„H 
an isomer of maltose. By further hydrolysis it is converted into glucose. 
Cellobiose stands in the same relation to cellulo.se as does maltose to 
starch According to Haworth (1929) the sole constitutional difference 
between cellobiose and maltose is a difference in configuration, at tie- 
linkage between the glucose residues, similar to that which distinguishes 
the a- and 0 -stereoisomeric forms of methyl glucoside. Maltose is the 
alpha form, and cellobiose is the beta form. 

Cotton fiber is the best example of almost pure normal cellulose 
occurring in nature. An analysis of American cotton fiber showed it to 
be composed of 91 per cent normal cellulose, 8 per cent water, and only 
1 per cent of other materials, principally waxes, gums, minerals, and pec- 
tose derivatives. The cell walls of the younger plant cells are composed, 
for the most part, of normal cellulose or some of its derivatives. \ ood 
(1924) studied the nature of the cellulose constituen s of the cell wall 
of the cells of the young root tips of Vida faba and HcLanthus annw.s as 
well as the parenchymatous tissues of the stems o these plants, h. 
found that the cellulose constituents of the cell wall consist of normal 
cellulose, oxycellulose, and hydrocellulose, the proportion of each con¬ 
stituent varying with the age and kind of cell. . 

An illustration of the similarity of normal celluloses obtained fron, 
different sources was reported by Sanders and C ameron (1933) ri.ey 
found the cellulose of the cotton stalk and cusps to be the same type of 
cellulose found in cotton lint and spruce, pine, and poplar wood. How¬ 
ever the compounds termed “ normal celluloses arc composed frequ. ntlj 
of three different type* or forms of cellulose, which have been design,, cd 
as alpha, beta, and gamma celluloses. These differ from each other 
especially in regard to the action of alkalies and possess different degrees 
of dispersion, dehydration, and corresponding polymerization (Gibbs, 

19 :, 2 ) Hydrocelluloses and Oxycelluloses.-These celluloses are degra¬ 
dation products that are frequently found associated with normal 
celluloses in the cell wall. Hydrocellulose is apparently produced by 
partial hydrolysis and is a compound that possesses active carbonyl 
groups and shows a very strong absorptive power for different organic 
dyes It may be prepared, according to Mehta (1925), by soaking cotton 
with as small a quantity as possible of cold 72 per cent sulpliune aeni and 
treating almost immediately with 95 per cent alcohol. The hydro- 
cellulose thus formed is washed free from acid and dried m he air. 
has the formula C„H„0„ but retains the fibrous a ructurc of th 
original cellulose, ean be rubbed into a powder, and stains blue 
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iodine. The formation of hydrocellulose is marked by an increase in 
reducing power, a fall in tensile strength and in viscosity in Schweitzer s 
reagent, and an increase in solubility in cold sodium hydroxide solution. 
The interrelations of these properties are always the same regardless 
of the acid treatments (Davidson and Richardson, 1936). The action of 
acid thus apparently is a hydrolysis of glucosidic linkages in the chain 
molecules, with the production of shorter chains and the liberation of 
reducing groups. 

Oxycelluloses are mentioned by many authors to designate various 
compounds of an indefinite character which are produced by the action 
of various oxidizing agents on cellulose. The compounds of this type 
possess acidic properties, contain active carbonyl groups, and reduce 
Fehling’s solution. The oxidation process always leads to a decrease of 
tensile strength, a fall in viscosity, and an increase in solubility showing 
that chain molecules are broken. Although in any given series of oxy- 
cell 11 loses these properties show definite relations to each other and to the 
chemical properties, the relations vary from one type of oxycellulose to 
another (Davidson and Richardson, 1936). 

3. Compound Celluloses.—This is a general term that includes those 
compounds of the cell wall which consist of sonic form of cellulose com¬ 
bined or closely associated with a noncellulose constituent. The most 
common and widespread compound cellulose in the plant kingdom is 
lignocellulose. Lignocellulose is the chief constituent of wood, jute, and 
cereal grasses and straw. It is generally considered to consist of cellulose 
chemically combined with lignin, but some authorities are of the opinion 
that the lignin is simply an encrusting substance and consider its com¬ 
bination with the cellulose to be only a physical one. 


The manner in which tin- lignin might bo combined with the cellulose is a matter 
for speculation. Some have assumed that an esterlike union exists between an acidic 
group in the lignin and a hydroxyl of the carbohydrate, while others consider that 
an etherlike linkage exists between the lignin and the cellulose or other carbohydrates. 
It has also been shown that some of the lignin Is combined in an acetal-like manner, 
it is very probable that all three of these combinations may occur, depending upon the 
kind of plant or the conditions under which the lignocellulose is formed (Phillips, 
MI3I). It was also considered by Mehta (1925) that lignocellulose consists of a 
chemical combination of lignin with cellulose and related polysaecluiroses as an 
aromatic glucosidc. According to Cnndlin and Schrvvcr (1928),' and others, decar¬ 
boxylation occurs when plant tissues lignify. There is also evidence that the forma¬ 
tion of lignocellulose is an infiltration process. Fischer and Lieske 19LN). Froudenhcrg 
ami his workers (1931), and Harlow (1932) have noted that section* of wood still 
retain .her structural features when treated with various ,eag.-s which remove 
M her .he ee h.h.se or ,he h R „in. Accnrrti„ K Anderson lOU the h K n,fication „f 
eel In lose w.,11. dne* not alter the X-ray patterns of eelhd, - [ p roooss thus 

TV" , " v ‘> w . . "f eelh.hrst* units ,|,e,„. . ndieatea that 

the lignin is deposited U-tween the cellulose micelles, l,rr,e. i„ V olves a 
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change in the mterm,cellar matcnal and no. in .he micelles generally considered ,o 
compose the cellulose. lK*rf without decomposition and cannot be 

Oregon'pine^andlipnice relatively high, and Norn,an ,1933. no.ed .ha, young cereal 

plan,s of.cn con.ain appreciable •»"»■«*«»*£^ZSTfln dispute. Scfaellonbcrg 
The location of UgnocaUu *^ ,3,^1 can become lignihod. 

(1896) seems ,o have been ,he fi ” M>KC „( fignocellulosc wood is located 

Ri.ter (1925 cons.dered.hat.hegmaje, , o (192Sl thc secondary 

in the middle lamella of the co • .jL thoec of t h c hardwoods with but 

cell walls of soft wood arc apprecia y g h£nm of the secondary cell wall 

few exceptions coni am adcc.ing.o an, ^a, ex.en, ,he lignin 

may be removed by rotld In 193 2 Harlow obtained additional evidence 

that “77^' '' n ; n ;t .ood is loca,eU in the middle lamella, while Norman ,1933. 
that most o the hgmn n woo compound ,s located there,,,, lverr and 

consld^ «£« the middle lamella of hgnihed tissue ,s no, compos..,! 

entirely of lignin. , . cons ,ituents by a process of chlorinu- 

Lignocellulose is \ ccn| H(K , ium hydroxide solution at a pressure 

tion or by heating for 1 hr. with I owr i p iut«| by acidifying the alkaline 

of 10 atmospheres The l.g.un can then * with alcohol. 

liquid and isolat^ in t « pure ^ mc thod is a brown, amorphous, faintly 

Lignin as isolated from wood ^ |iM at ]70*C. It is insoluble in 

acidic substance having nn nro,na ‘ l blo un<lcr pressure and soluble in dilute 

water a, ordinary pressure but P V " Jibing agents than cellulose. 

SStfiSS! methylTniethoxyl.'formyl, and aeety, groups and eonse.uently 

have a higher carbon eo«,cn«^th.n <reUu «*■ ^ ^ >nd oc( . ty , contents 

Lignin from differentsou ces g ^ ^ pl „ nts d iff m from .1.. 

In barley (Ph.ll.p»Jtnd G^ IMS) «« £ ^ ron|alns „ muc h smaller percentage 
mature plants in that the I g percentage of lignin increases and there 

of methoxyl. A.maturity »s The genenil opinion is that lignin 

is a rapid me,Ihytatum of the ^ nuclei perhaps with an aldehyde or ketone 

contains condensed, unsatura . , . n ,,vj.ih|v acetvl groups. Some 

group and is substituted by 8U »*titutcd ether. There is considerable 

consider lignin to be a P»>ym belongs to the aliphatic, aromatic, or heterocyclic 

diseuasion however whether g whclhcI lignin contains a grouping related to 

SSJ aUo.T *£*although some investigators (Klason, 19.0, support 

this hypothesis. Q28) has pointed out that the lignin 

It should be kept m mmd “ "“J^th. £nin of chemists. It is eustomary for 
of botanists may not he the “ when they give color reactions with certain 

with lignin but not necessarily a part of it. 
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The source of lignin is purely a matter of speculation. Lignified tissue contains 
lignin and hemicelluloses in relatively large amounts with only traces of pectin, while 
nonlignified tissues contain relatively large amounts of pectin, small amounts of 
hcmicellulose and no lignin. It is thus considered by some that pectins arc the 
substances from which lignins are formed. Phillips and Goss (1935) noted in the 
development of the barley plant that the percentage of the lignin, cellulose, and 
pentosans increased progressively with the age of the plant, but no indications were 
found that lignin increased at the expense of cellulose or pentosans. Smith (1935), 
on the other hand, considered that in the Kieffer pear the sugar that the leaves supply 
to the fruit is converted to pectins, to hemicelluloses, and finally to lignocellulose. 
There was a relative decrease in sugars during the lignification of this fruit. As shown 
by Crist and Hatjer (1931), the first clear microscopic evidence of lignification appeared 
in 15 and 20 days after blooming in Bartlett and Kieffer pears, respectively. This 
lignification reached a maximum in from 3 to 5 weeks after its first appearance. 

There is some evidence (Norman, 1933) of a relationship between lignins, certain 
resins, and the phenolic residues of tannins (Menon, 1935). The whole question of 
the formation of aromatic nuclei in nature, however, is a very perplexing one. The 
assumption is that they are not direct products of photosynthesis and must therefore 
be formed from pyrnn or furan rings of sugar. 

There is at present no known commercial use of lignin, and it is estimated that 
1,500,000 tons are wasted annually, mostly in the manufacture of paper pulp. In 
I93fi the production of a commercial compound known ns ‘'mlig" was announced. 
'This compound is a 25 per cent solution of the lignin of hemlock, and it was stated 
that it was to be utilized in highway const ruction. 


4. Hemicelluloses or Pseudocelluloses.—The term "hemiccllulose” 
™ first "S'' 11 '»y E. Schulze in 1892 to denote a group of substances in the 
roll wall which he considered very closely related to cellulose in chemical 
constitution and as intermediate substances in its development. The 
outstanding characteristics of this group of substances are their relative 
case of hydrolysis by hot dilute mineral acids, under ordinary pressure 
and tlie.r solubility in dilute alkali. They are commonly extracted from 
the cell wall by treatment with dilute alkali. This solution is then 
acidified and the hemicelluloses precipitated by the addition of ethyl 
alcohol. The properties of the hemicelluloses prepare,1 after this manner 
are determined to a large extent by the concentration of the alkali used, 
by the conditions maintained during the extraction, and by the general 
t., lull,pie used to precipitate and purify them (Burkhart. 1936). Schulze 
prepared these compounds from a large number of plant parts and 

!^.: ,POn '** **** arabino.se, xy„,„ Setose 


and mannose. Most of his preparations contained m„ 
Of sugar unit. 1 he term “ heimcollulo>." thu< came t- 
heterogeneous collection «.f substances in the cell • 
tosans, pento* JUS. indmannosnns,which are thcnnhv.ir 
mentioned Waksman and chm i» 

hemicelluloses he defined as the noncell >< 
of the cell wall. 


pur 


han one typo 
hide a rather 
hi ling galac- 
* : the above- 
P'-'tcd that 
onstituents 
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From the work of numerous investigators including O’Dwyer (1923), 
Candlin and Schryver (1928), Norman (1929), Norris and Preece (1930), 
Preece (1930, 1931), and Anderson (1931), it has been found that many 
of the preparations of hemicellulose contain uronic acids in addition to the 
polysaccharoses that have been mentioned. The uronic acids that have 
thus been found are generally glucuronic and galacturomc, while mann- 
uronic is less common. These acids possess a formaldehyde radical at 
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one end of the molecule and a carboxyl group at the other. The carboxyl 
group has been derived from the oxidation of the primary alcohol radical 
of the sugar molecule. The uronic acids associated with the hemi- 
celluloses are apparently all in a combined form, being linked to anhydrous 
sugar units. Such compounds may rightfully be termed polyuronides. 
The hemicelluloses thus comprise a wide variety of compounds with pure 
polysaccharoses related to starch and inulin at the one extreme and pure 
uronic complexes at the other. Thus by the hydrolysis of these cell-wall 
constituents there may be obtained pure monosaccharoses, a mixture of 
monosaccharoses, or a mixture of monosaccharoses and uronic acids. A 
general list of the hydrolytic products obtained from various plant parts 
by different investigators is shown in the table on page 13. 

Of all the various hemicelluloses, the pentosans have received the 
most consideration owing primarily to their greater abundance and to 
the ease of their determination by the furfuraldehyde method. The 
hemicelluloses may make up the entire cell wall or they may simply form 
incrustations on the cellulose framework of the wall. The former may 
occur in the cell walls of the endosperm or embryo in certain seeds, while 
the latter prevail in the walls of wood and bark fibers. Norman and 
Shrinkhande (1935) and Sands and Xuttcr (1935) noted in the cell walls of 
wheat and barley straw, hay, and woods of oak, fir, and mesquite that a 
large proportion of the hemicellulosc is combined or closely associated 
with lignin. 


The components of the cell wall designated as “hemicelluloses” 
rank next to cellulose in quantitative importance. They are found in the 
seed coats of beans, pens, and other legumes. They occur in the cell 
walls of the seeds of coffee, soybean, nasturtium, white lupine, date, 
onion, asparagus, vegetable-ivory palm, and many others (Mitchell, 
1930). They are also found in pods of legumes, stony fruits, shells of 
nuts, hay, straw, and fodder; to some extent in the walls of the xylem 
elements of wood: and in certain fibers of the bark. In many of the 
cases mentioned the hemicelluloses undoubtedly function as reserve 
carbohydrates that are transformed into sugars when the need arises. 
1 bus in the seed of the date, vegetable-ivory palm, and others, the hemi¬ 
celluloses are the only reserve carbohydrates present and are transformed 
into sugars that are utilized by the young seedling. Tottingham, 
Roberts, and Lepkovsky (1921) ami Mumeck ( 1929 ) emphasised the 
importance of reserve hemiceUuloses in the fruiting branches of apple 

I3r n 777 car ,0hy,lra, ‘-*- Th " invest iga i or ..in the new 

, ,11 of the fro.t-te.nng spur of .1 e apple that -arm: ... nstitutes only 

1 to 4 per cent of the total dry matter, while the..■. ,. s represent 

1 - to 22 per cent Similar proportions of these - ubstances 

were found also » the leaves, flowers, and fruits f ound that 
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hemicelluloses were formed in relatively large quantities in developing 
fruits and considered that they were later hydrolyzed to form some of the 
sugar of the ripening fruit. Widdowson (1932), however, noted in 
developing apples a constant increase of hemicelluloses. hut could find 
no time when they decreased in amount. He thus considered that they 
do not act as a reserve carbohydrate supply for the fruit. 


The origin of the hemicelluloses is not definitely known. Malhotra (1930) claimed 
to have found them in young cell walls and in the protoplasm. Norman (1933) 
stated that there is apparently a close generic relationship between pectins and hem.- 
celluloses and on purely chemical grounds it is possible to account for their formation 
by the protracted mild oxidation of linked hexose units. Norman and Norns (1930) 
considered that there is some evidence that hemicelluloses may be formed by the mild 
oxidation of pectin. Buston (1935) considered that by the oxidation of the free 
primary alcoholic groups of the hexoses, after the condensation of the sugars 
themselves to hexosans, there would be formed uronic anhydride units. By the de« ar- 
koxylation of these units, pentosans would be formed, and stereochemical considera¬ 
tions show that by such a process arabans would arise from galactosans, while glucosans 
would pass through glucuronic anhydrides to xylans. It is evident that from a paren 
hexosan, even if based on a single sugar, a very wide variety of intermediate products 
could be formed, all of which might be classed as hemicelluloses. Sands and Gary 
(1933) showed there is no relationship between the hemicelluloaes and gum of the 
mesquitc that would indicate that one was the precursor of the other. 


6. Suberin and Cutin.—These terms are used to designate those 
substances which render certain cell walls of the plant more or less imper¬ 
meable to water. These two substances have frequently been called 
“adipo-” or “cutocclluloses” and were classified originally as compound 
celluloses, since it was assumed that they consisted of a cellulose base 
chemically combined or closely associated with compounds of a fatty or 
waxlike nature. The work of Gilson (1890). Van Wissehngh (1888 to 
1892), von Schmidt (1903 to 1910), and Priestley and Ins coworkers (1921 
to 1925) however, seems to show conclusively that suberin and cutin are 
not combined with a cellulose nucleus but are a collection of distinct com¬ 
pounds, although in some cases they may infiltrate a cellulose matrix. 

The general properties of suberin and cutin may be stated as insol¬ 
ubility in and impermeability to water, coasiderable insolubility in fatty 
solvents, great resistance to concentrated sulphuric acid, but ready 
oxidizability by nitric or chromic acid and ready solubility in warm 
alkali. They are stained by fat stains such as Sudan III or scarlet red. 

a. Suberin .—This is the substance that renders the cell walls ol 
cork cells impervious to water, and on chemical grounds it may be 
regarded as an aggregate of variously modified forms (condensation prod¬ 
ucts or anhydrides) of the suberogenic acids of which phcllonic, suberic, 
and phloionic are representatives. Phcllonic acid gives color reactions 
with iodine reagents, and this fact may account for the impression that 
cellulose is present in the suberin lamella. According to Pnestley (1921) 
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and Rhodes (1925), the distribution of suberin in the wall of the cork cell 
is as follows: Within each cell there is formed an inner layer which 
possesses fat-storing properties and which is called the ‘‘suberin lamella. 
Similarly, fatty substances impregnate the middle lamella of the cell wall. 
The continuous suberin lamella within the cell is laid down simultaneously 
in all parts of the cell and is undoubtedly formed from the contents of the 
cell itself which have accumulated at the surface of the protoplast. 
Between this suberin lamella and the protoplasm is located a layer of 
cellulose impregnated to some extent with fat but quite recognizable when 
all fat bodies arc removed. The fatty substances in the walls of cork 
cells are thus not in a continuous sheet but are for the most part concen¬ 
trated within a scries of isolated lamellae lining individual cells and to 
some extent diffused throughout a carbohydrate basis of cellulose or of 
pectates. Rhodes (1925) found that neutral fat solvents remove only a 
small portion of the fatty substances of the cork cells of the potato and 
that of the fats so extracted only a small portion were glycerides. He 
removed the remainder of the fatty substances from the residual material 
by saponification with 3 per cent alcoholic sodium hydroxide. The 
fatty material thus removed is regarded as consisting largely of the 
salts of various organic acids, many of which have the characteristics of 
hydroxy-fatty acids. It seems evident that suberin owes its peculiar 
properties to the presence of normal and hydroxy-fatty acids in a state of 
combination and condensation and that the hydroxy acids arc derived 
from the normal acids by some process of oxidation. Rhodes found that 
tlie chloroform-soluble material in the cork cells of the potato remained 
constant as the thickness of the cork cells increased, and he considered 
that this chloroform-soluble material is responsible for the staining of the 
cork tissue with Sudan III. 


The formation of suberin in the healing of the cut or injured surfaces of the potato, 
sweet potatoes, bulbs, sugar beets, and various other plant parts, has received tho 
attention of numerous investigators. In the white potato Priestley and Woffenden 
(1923), and Artschwager (1927) found that the first process in the healing of the cut 
tuber is the deposition of a fatty “suberin" layer formed by the oxidation and con¬ 
densation of fatty substances that remain as a residue when the exuded sap dries at 
the cut surface. A supply of oxygen and a proper relative humidity of the air are 
necessary for the formation of this layer. Under suitable conditions this outer layer 
of suberin is formed within 24 to 48 hr. If the humidity is too low, the cut surface 
will dry and cniek while the tuber will shrink from the loss of water. After a period of 
time varying with the prevailing temperature, 
variety of tuber, a periderm is developed a* v 
Peacock (1931) observed that skinned pot -it . 
rooming or late afternoon were not affected 
exposed during tin* middle of the day w. r« 
injured portion of the rubor w is placed «»i 
developed regard!*—< fh- time of duv. T* 
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temperature under this condition arc apparently optimum for the ‘ ,f 

periderm. Under optimum conditions of humidity Artschwagcr (1927) noted that 
the periderm cells appeared about the tenth day at 7'C., while at 21 C. they appeared 
after 2 days. Smith (19331 noted that in wounded potatoes subornation made its 
appearance on the second day in tubers stored at 6TF. but at 46‘F. was not detected 

“"'The swee't'potato and the eorms of gladiolus respond to wounding by a process of 
surface suberiration and a subsequen. formation of wound penderm in a manner 
limilar to that of the potato tuber. Artsebwager and Starrctt (1931 (observed in the 
“potato that temperature* of 22 to 35*C. and a relative humidity o 90 per cent 
or above were the best conditions for the formation of periderm. According to 
Weimer and Harter (1921) the production of a cork layer m a woundI of the' »»«< 
potato is preceded by the formation of a layer of stareh-f.ee cells usualli 3 to 10 cells 
deep, beneath the injured surface. Cross walls begin to appear in these cells from the 
second to the third day, and by the fourth to the sixth day a dis.me byer d™rk 
cells has forme,1 a covering over the wound. No welMeieloped 
produced over wounds under conditions existing in the storage house. Artscl wag. 
and Starrctt (19331 noted that sugar beets respond to wounding by a subornation of 
the cut surface but show only a belated development of shallow wound pendern . 
Wuodhead (1934) found that wounded plants of KUima articulate showed in 
healing the same general se,iuei.ee of events that occur in wounded potato tubers. 
Little suherizatinn of the phelloderm layer occurs, however, and some of the pin-Mo¬ 
dern, layers become collenehvmatous. This formation of colic,ehyt,.a '» ... 

reaction it. TraJcca.Jia flumincmi. vanes according to the location oC th. u„ur> 
that the formation of suberized layers occurs only •>. certain regions of the plant. 

b Cutin — Cutin is a substance that is more or less impervious to 
water and is found in a continuous external layer or lamella on the outer 
cellulose wall of the epidermal cells of leaves and stents. Lee and 
l’riestley ( 1924 ) have shown that in some cases there may be a cellulose 
cutinized lamella impregnated with fatty deposits beneath t ns.oxter a 
layer of cutin or cuticle. The structure o the outer epidermal nal! o h, 
leaves of Clivia nobili* has been carefully studied by Anderson (1928, 
1934) From the protoplasm outward the epidermal cell wall presents 
the following lay o': (1) cellulose and poetic materials, (2) poetic sub¬ 
stances, (3) cellulose and poetic material infiltrated with cutin, (4) 
cellulose infiltrated with cutin, and (5) an outer layer o pure cutin 
This last layer is more resistant to saponification than other cuti.nz.-d 

ureas of the wall. . , ,. . 

The thickness of the cuticle varies greatly for different plants and for 

different plant parts. Stevens (1932) noted in *'“**“* ,y °|, 33 ,y““ 
of cranberries grown in Massachusetts during 1929 that the thickness 
of the cuticle on the fruits ranged from 9.9 to 13.7* Tins thickncsswas 
greater than that of the two following years and was found not to I. 
correlated with the size or keeping quality of the fruit 

The cuticle of the leaves of many plants permits the loss of a consul, r- 
able amount of water, and Crafts (1933) noted that acids and various 
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plant poisons can readily penetrate it. The rate of penetration of these 
substances generally varies inversely as the thickness of the cuticle 
although its composition may enter into the problem. Lee and Pnest y 
( 1924 ) considered that the cuticle is thickened by fatty substances mip-at- 
ing along the walls from interior tissues and that the mobility of the fatty 
substances in the walls may be modified by external conditions, which 
thusaffect the thicknessof the developing cuticle. Thoday (1933) believed 
that the formation of the cuticle depends primarily on the distinctive 
physiological activity of the epidermal cells and that it is not the rela¬ 
tively simple process of condensation of fatty materials. He fortified 
his opinion with the observation of Damm (1901) who noted that where 
the stem of Piscum album was cracked under the strain of growth a 
cuticle was developed by the outer cells. 


Lee (1925) mndc a detailed maeroehemical study of the cuticle of the petals of 
chrysanthemum and rose nnd of the petioles of rhubarb leaves. From her work it 
appears llmt cutin is a complex mixture of fatty substances, consisting of free fatty 
acids and condensation products of fatty ncids, fatty acid combined with alcohol, 
soaps, unsaponifiablc material, and resinous substances. A large amount of the fatty 
acids present are of the hydroxy-fatty type. These hydroxy-fatty ncids arc less 
soluble in chloroform than the normal fatty acids and are extracted from the cuticle 
only after a lengthy saponification. In the petals of chrysanthemum the chloroform 
extract of the cuticle contains 45 per cent of normal fatty acids and 10 per cent of 
hydroxy-fatty ncids, while the saponified extract contains 5 per cent of the normal 
fatty acids and 80 per cent of hydroxy-fattv acids. Ia*e considered that the pre¬ 
ponderance of the hydroxy-fatty acids is the result of oxidation processes taking place 
during the deposition of the cuticle. Since no glycerol has been identified, it seems 
that the fatty constituents of the cuticle have the characteristics of waxes rather than 
fats and have as their base monohydric alcohols rather than the trihydric alcohol 
glycerin. Lcgg ami Wheeler (1925) extracted the cuticle of Agave americana and 
obtained four classes of compounds with the solvents used: ( 1 ) water-soluble material; 
(2) waxy material soluble in alcohol, benzene, or chloroform; (8) cellulose soluble in 
cuprainmonia; ami (4) the residue insoluble in the solvents used. This residue was 
considered as the characteristic constituent of the cuticle and was termed “cutin" 
bv these investigators. More than 90 per cent of this cutin dissolved in alcoholic 
potash. The residue consisted for the most part of two scniiliquid organic acids not 
hitherto reported as occurring in nature. One of these was termed “cutic acid" 
<('i«H» 0 Ot), ami the other “cutinic acid" ((’itll-sOjV 

These investigators in 1929 reported that tin* cutin from Agave rigida on oxidation 
with dilute nitric acid gives suberic acid, a mixture of azelaic and sebacic acids, an 


acid (C’mH-oOj) insoluble in water but s.»luh : 
insoluble in both cold water and alkali. ( l. h 
wax of apple peel that the amount of f : ,»n 
original crude wax was very smal'. TV. 
esters with long-chain alcohols or t»- d , 
present in ’lie crude wax. The m .j« - ,, 
The main general distinction between « or.- 
is the absence from the eutin «*f phcllona % ! . 
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6 Pectic Substances.—There arc present in the cell wall—especially 
in the parenchymatous tissue of fruit, as pears, apples, currants leaf stem 
of rhubarb, and fleshy roots, as carrots, beets, and turnips, as well as many 
others-a group of compounds that have the property of forming gels 
under certain conditions. These substances play an important part 
in the jam- and fruit-preserving processes, and it is to their peculiar 
propcrtie»that the “setting” of jams and jellies is due. It was formerly 
supposed that these substances consisted of a chemical combination o 
cellulose and certain mucilaginous compounds, so that they were classified 
as compound celluloses under the name of “ pectocelluloses. It is now 
fairly well established, however, that these substances are not chemically 
combined with cellulose, although they are closely associated with it, so 
that they are classified under the general name of " pectic compounds or 

' These pectic substances are relatively unstable in contrast to the other 
constituents of the cell wall ami their linkages are easily ruptured by either 
acids or alkalies. The formation of pectic substances in plants appears 
to occur when metabolism and growth are at their maxima. As growth 
slows and as maturity is reached the production of pectic mater a.Is 
decreases and those present in the wall are slowly converted intgo h 
substances. According to Anderson (1935) the pectic con.po . ds at 
times apparently permeate the intermicellar spaces of the cellulose 
portions of the wall. Thus the removal of cellulose with Sehwe"»er s 
reagent leaves the cell wall in many .-.uses unchanged m »»rkne^ nd. 
eating that the pcctic compounds permeated the cellulose structure. 
Sometimes the removal of pcctic materials brings about a striking 
lamella lion of the wall, which suggests that definite lamellae composed 
mostly of poetic materials are present between the cellulose layers. All 
jiectic compounds stain red with ruthenium red. \\ ith methylene bln 
they stain violet while the other cell-wall constituents stain blue or green 
The membranes composed of peetie substances do no. exhibit do 

refraction—they are isotropic-while cellulose membranes exlubi. double 
refraction or are anisotropic. The pectic compounds are of vanabl. 
composition but their principal components are galacturon.e a d 
galactose, arabinosc, and methyl alcohol with the galacturon.e acid 
forming in general from 65 to 85 per cent of the whole. 

It has been considered that pectic substances, hcm.celluloses, and 
lignin are interrelated and that the passage from poetic substances to 
lignin takes place through an intervening formation of certain he ».- 
celluloses. No scheme, however, has been proposed concerning the 
method of this transformation. The common possession of a ugh 
methoxyl content by both soluble pectin and insoluble lignin has bu n 
regarded as evidence of their interrelation. There is apparently a (los 
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relationship between the pectic substances and the hemicelluloses. The 
pectins represent a type of highly oxidized hexosan with but little of the 
unchanged parent hexose and a small amount of the ultimate pentose 
constituent. The pectic substances are thus mainly distinguished from 
the hemicelluloses by containing approximately 70 per cent of uronic 
anhydride, while in the hemicelluloses the amount rarely exceeds 25 per 
cent. Support has been found for the suggestion that the pectins are the 
precursors of the hemicelluloses from the fact that the former predominate 
in young fleshy or unlignificd tissues, while in the older lignified tissues the 
relative amount is reversed. 

The literature concerning the pectic substances is voluminous and con¬ 
tradictory. Over no other constituent of the cell wall is there such lack 
of agreement among investigators in regard to terminology as over this 
aggregation of pectic compounds, so that it is impossible to summarize 
the literature on the pectic substances with any degree of satisfaction. 
The different terms applied to these compounds have been tabulated by 
Ahmann and Hooker (1925). The lack of agreement of the various 
investigators on this subject can probably be traced to two causes. In 
the first place, the term “pectins” includes, no doubt, a large aggregation 
of compounds rather than a few substances, so that the reactions obtained 
by one individual may be due to one substance and those by another 
individual to another substance. In the second place, the existence of 
many pectic compounds, which have been described by numerous investi¬ 
gators, must Ik* regarded as uncertain. These pectic compounds arc 
undoubtedly of a complex colloidal nature, and changes of physical 
properties and state of aggregation may occur without any definite 
change of chemical composition. On that account, solubility, the loss 
of solubility, or gelatinization the tests that have so frequently been 
applied as determiners of pectic compounds—cannot be regarded as 
evidence in themselves of chemical change. 

I he real foundation of our knowledge of the pectic substances was 
laid by the n*.***:m iies o! l remy (1840 to 1848), and bis general classifica¬ 
tion ot the- ciimpounds is the one that has been in general use until the 
present time. 


A study of the general properties of the pectic substances indicates 
tliilt there are three distinet types ..f eompounds as shown in (lie following 
outline: 
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a. Pectic Acid and Pectates — The key number of the group is pectic 
acid from which all the other pectic compounds are derived (Norman, 
1933). Pectic acid from different sources contains galacturonic acid, 
galactose, and arabinose in different proportions. According to one 
formula, 4 molecules of galacturonic acid are linked to 1 molecule each of 
galactose and arabinose, the whole forming a closed, six-membered ring. 
In some Material its composition seems to be 1 arabinose molecule to 4 of 
galacturonic acid. Pectic acid is only slightly soluble in water even in t he 
presence of a considerable amount of electrolytes. It forms soluble 
pectates with alkalies and insoluble ones with metals of the alkaline earth, 
of which calcium pectatc is the most widely distributed. The pectic 
materials in the middle lamella of the cell wall are for the most part 
calcium pectates. The relatively large amount of pectates in some tissues 
indicates that they may occur in other parts of the cell than the cell wall 
(Norman, 1929). Pectic acid is found especially in overripe and decaying 
fruits. It may be obtained by the saponification of pectin with dilute 
alkali, pectinic acids, with decreasing methyl alcohol content, occurring 
as intermediate or transition compounds in this reaction. Pectic acid 
and its salts possess the property of forming gels in the presence of cal¬ 
cium. Conrad (1926) has described a method for the simultaneous 
removal and quantitative separation and determination of protopectin 
and pectic acid and its salts. Protopectin or its hydrolytic product, 
pectin, was found in all the tissues studied, but i>cctic acid or pectates 
were found only in radishes. He considered that the many cases of pec¬ 
tates reported in plant tissue are probably the results of enzyme action 
during the preparation of the material for analysis. 

b. Peclose .—The term “pectose" has been generally used since the 
time of Fremy to denote an insoluble poetic substance that occurs in 
the cell walls of green fruits and other immature plant parts and is con¬ 
sidered to be the parent substance of pectin. The terms “protopectin” 
and “pectinogcn" have been used by von Fellenberg (1918) and Clayson, 
Norris, and Schryver (1921), respectively, to denote pectose. It has been 
claimed by the majority of investigators that during the ripening of the 
fruit, pectose decomposes into a soluble compound generally known as 
“pectin," which consequently appears in increasing amounts in tin* 
expressed juice as the fruit matures. 

Protopectin is considered by some as a glurosidelike pectin-cellulose 
or pectin-hemicellulose compound, although it has not been iso¬ 
lated, and there is no substantial evidence as to its existence. The 
extraction of protopectin-eontaining materials with boiling water **r 
dilute acid yields pectin. Protopectin has been defined as the water- 
insoluble, acid-soluble, and acid-hydrolyzable parent substance of the 

I>eetins. 
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relationship between the pectic substances and the hemicelluloses. The 
pectins represent a type of highly oxidized hexosan with but little of the 
unchanged parent hexose and a small amount of the ultimate pentose 
constituent. The pectic substances are thus mainly distinguished from 
the hemicelluloses by containing approximately 70 per cent of uronic 
anhydride, while in the hemicelluloses the amount rarely exceeds 25 per 
cent. Support has been found for the suggestion that the pectins are the 
precursors of the hemicelluloses from the fact that the former predominate 
in young fleshy or unlignificd tissues, while in the older lignified tissues the 
relative amount is reversed. 

The literature concerning the pectic substances is voluminous and con¬ 
tradictory. Over no other constituent of the cell wall is there such lack 
of agreement among investigators in regard to terminology as over this 
aggregation of pectic compounds, so that it is impossible to summarize 
tin* literature on the pectic substances with any degree of satisfaction. 
The different terms applied to these com|>ounds have been tabulated by 
Ahinann and Hooker (1925). The lack of agreement of the various 
investigators on this subject can probably be traced to two causes. In 
the first place, the term “pectins” includes, no doubt, a large aggregation 
of compounds rather than a few substances, so that the reactions obtained 
by one individual may be due to one substance and those by another 
individual to another substance. In the second place, the existence of 
many pectic compounds, which have been described by numerous investi¬ 
gators, must be regarded as uncertain. These pectic compounds are 
undoubtedly of a complex colloidal nature, and changes of physical 
properties and state of aggregation may occur without any definite 
change of . hemical composition. On that account, solubility, the loss 
of solubility, or gelatinization—the tests that have so frequently been 
applied :t> determiners of pectic compounds—cannot be regarded as 
evidence in themselves of chemical change. 

I hc real foundation of our knowledge of the pectic substances was 
! ml by the researches of Fremy (1840 to 1848), and his general chussifica- 

1,0,1 of ,hwe compounds is the one that has been in general use until the 
present time. 

A study of the general properties of the pectic substances indicates 
that, there are three distinct types of compounds as shown in the following 
outline: 
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a. Pectic Acid and Pedate *.—The key number of the group is pectic 
acid from which all the other pectic compounds are derived (Norman, 
1933). Pectic acid from different sources contains galacturonic acid, 
galactose, and arabinosc in different proportions. According to one 
formula, 4 molecules of galacturonic acid are linked to 1 molecule each of 
galactose and arabinosc, the whole forming a closed, six-membered ring. 
In some ftiaterial its composition seems to be 1 arabinose molecule to 4 of 
galacturonic acid. Pectic acid is only slightly soluble in water even in the 
presence of a considerable amount of electrolytes. It forms soluble 
pectates with alkalies and insoluble ones with metals of the alkaline earth, 
of which calcium pectate is the most widely distributed. The pectic 
materials in the middle lamella of the cell wall are for the most part 
calcium pectates. The relatively large amount of pectates in some tissues 
indicates that they may occur in other parts of the cell than the cell wall 
(Norman, 1929). Pectic acid is found especially in overripe and decaying 
fruits. It may be obtained by the saponification of pectin with dilute 
alkali, pectinic acids, with decreasing methyl alcohol content, occurring 
as intermediate or transition compounds in this reaction. Pectic acid 
and its salts possess the property of forming gels in the presence of cal¬ 
cium. Conrad (1926) has described a method for the simultaneous 
removal and quantitative separation and determination of protopcctm 
and pectic acid and its salts. Protopectin or its hydrolytic product, 
pectin, was found in all the tissues studied, but pectic acid or pectates 
were found only in radishes. He considered that the many cases of pec¬ 
tates reported in plant tissue arc probably the results of enzyme action 
during the preparation of the material for analysis. 

b. Pectose .—The term “pectose" has been generally used since the 
time of Fremy to denote an insoluble pectic substance that occurs in 
the cell walls of green fruits and other immature plant parts and is con¬ 
sidered to be the parent substance of pectin. The terms “protopectin 
and "pectinogen” have been used by von Fellenberg (1918) and C layson, 
Norris, and Schryver (1921), respectively, to denote pectose. It has been 
claimed by the majority of investigators that during the ripening of the 
fruit, pectose decomposes into a soluble compound generally known as 
“pectin," which consequently appears in increasing amounts in the 

expressed juice as the fruit matures. 

Protopectin is considered by some as a glucosidelike pectin-cellulose 
or pcetin-hemicellulosc compound, although it has not been iso¬ 
lated, and there is no substantial evidence as to its existence. 1 he 
extraction of protopectin-containing materials with boiling water ‘»r 
dilute acid yields pectin. Protopectin has been defined as the water- 
insoluble, acid-soluble, and acid-hydrolyzable parent substance of the 
I>cctins. 
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Tutin (1923) concluded from his investigations with the apple that 
pectose or protopectin does not exist and that pectin is present in the green 
fruits as well as the ripe ones, but it has not previously been extracted, 
since the tissues are extremely hard to reduce to a fine powder and also 
because certain insoluble compounds by their presence prevent the pectin 
from going through the filter. He claimed that he could with certain 
precautions obtain pectin from the green fruit. Tutin’s work has been 
severely criticised by Carre (1925) who introduced evidence to show that 
his conclusions are in error. 

c. Pectin .—The compound or aggregate of compounds termed 
“pectin” has the following characteristics: It is soluble in water and may 
be precipitated from this solution by alcohol. It cannot be crystallized, 
and its only known method of purification is treatment in aqueous solu¬ 
tion with animal charcoal and reprecipitation with alcohol. The chemical 
composition of pectin has not been determined with any certainty, 
von Fellcnberg (1918) established the fact that pectin is the methyl ester 
of pectic acid. Tutin (1921) considered pectin to be the dimethyl iso- 
prophetiyl ester of pectic acid. Schryver and Haynes (1916) considered 
from the analysis of pectin from turnip, apple, strawberry, and rhubarb 
stems that it has the formula Ci;I1- 4 <>k with strong evidence that it 
contains one pentose group. 

Pectin constitutes a great part of the poetic material in the cell wall 
and is located for the most part in the primary and secondary portions 
of the wall. According to Norman (1933) it may also occur in the cell 
>;»!'• Pectin is the only one of the pectic substances that is of commercial 
value. The commercial uses of pectin arc based on three of its char- 
a. *'*ristics its jellying properties, its colloidal stabilizing properties, and 


'' v imbibing power for water. Under suitable conditions pectin has the 
prop.Tty of giving a viscous solution when boiled with sugar and dilute 
acid. Upon cooling, this solution sets to a firm gel. The process of jelly 
m jam making involves boiling to concentrate the pectin and fruit acids 
present so that with added sugar a satisfactory jelly will be obtained. 
Prolonged or over-heating of the solution destroys the power of the pectin 
to gel. It is believed that the degree of esterification of the pectin is 
intimately connected with jelly formation (Norman. 1933). The general 
investigations concerning the practical application of the pectin-sugar gel 
formation are difficult of interpretation l>ec:iuse the substances used have 
been neither ash-free nor well-defined salts 
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pectin are essentially identical. In both cases a salt of poetic acid is 
formed and methyl alcohol and acetone are eliminated. Kopaczewski 
(1925) found that when pectin from carrots and pectase from alfalfa 
leaves which had been purified by long dialysis were mixed, coagulation 
of the pectin no longer occurs. Coagulation, however, occurs upon the 
addition of salts of calcium, barium, strontium, magnesium, iron, or 
copper to the mixture. All these salts show power to coagulate pectin 
in the absence of pectase. According to this author, a neutral medium 
gives the best results from the action of pectase. He concluded that any 
purely chemical explanation of the coagulation of pectin is at present 

impossible. 

Considerable work has been done on the transformation of the pcctic substances in 
fruits* during their ripening and storage. Haller (1929) stated 
apples on the tree as maturity approaches is to some extent associated ' , h l 
in the percentage of protopectin and a corresponding decrease in total pectu .u 

amount of pcctic material* fulls off ia a regular manner and that^tl.ere 

t:, v;:.^ ^ 

. P • tVt .mntt 1929) The normal ripening processes in citrus fruits, u«< ording 

1==£S5S=.S 

» P „‘. '"T"' 

sium sodium silicon, and calcium arc the more prominent. Tin kind and amount 
T' e »u ,u,cos will depend upon tin- kind of plant and the condition, under which 
tTa. J^wr The prince of phospholipid., in .he cell wall has been especially 
emphasized by Hansteen-Cranner (1914 to 1926). He considered that the P asm.* 
membrane bordering the cell wall is largely composed of these s..hs.anees and Hm 
.. or< • intimate conncetion with the phospholipidcs of the cell "«»• 

The plasma membrane is thus considered ..ot sharply delimited from the cell wall I butI j* 
continuous with the phospholipid* that saturate it. Thu,, however, has Wn itHe 
considered by workers on the subject o plasmo ys.s, absorption, «d *"*»' 
response. The occurrence of phospholipidcs in plants will be discussed in detail 

Chap. X. 
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Ubcr and Goodspccd (1935) reported on preliminary methods for microincincra- 
tion studies to determine the localization of the inorganic substances in the cell 
wall. 

Callose is sometimes found in the cell walls of root hairs, in that portion of the wall 
bordering sieve pits, and in calcified cell layers ns in cystoliths. The chemical nature 
of callose is not known, but its staining properties and its solubility distinguish it 
from other cell-wall substances. It dissolves in a solution of hydroxide, in calcium 
chloride, and in stannous chloride but will not dissolve in Schweitzer’s reagent or in 
ammoniacnl oxalate. It stains blue with a dilute solution of resorcin blue or aniline 
blue and takes a brilliant red stain in rosolic acid. 

The gums are not true polysaccharoses but consist of a number of sugar molecules 
united to a central nucleus of a sugar-acid nature. The attachment seems to be of an 
ethereal or glucosidic type since the gums retain acidic properties and are capable of 
forming salts. They are usually found us salts of calcium, magnesium, and potas¬ 
sium. The classification of a substance as a gum is as yet mainly an arbitrary one 
and is not based on any constitutional knowledge but is decided by its origin and 
physical behavior together with the fact that it is of a carbohydrate nature, .bulged 
from the products of hydrolysis, there is apparently little or no essential difference in 
structure between gums and heuiicelluloses (Norman, 1929; Hailey and Norris, 

1932). 


8. Commercial Uses of Cell Walls. The most important commercial component 
of the cell wall is cellulose, and it constitute* one of the most important raw materials 
of industry. The finished products cellulose enter into the daily life and routine 
of every individual. The sources of cellulose may be classified according to the 
parts of the plant from which it is derived (Skinner, 1932). 

u. Tthir* of Si > dr or Fruit *.— 1 The fibers arc borne on seeds or on the inner walls 
of the fruit. Col Ion is the principal and by far the most important of this class, which 
a'-o includes the silk cottons. 

h. !':>>, f'oni Sir mu Other than Tree*.— In ..nine cases these an* from the inner 
bari. while in certain other cases they are obtained from the sclerenchyma of the 
tin.! and that surrounding the bundles. In this group are found flax, hemp, jute, 
r. uiie. i J,i cereal straws, esparto grass, and the stalks of corn and sugar cane. 

/V. •< fr„m Latte*.- Examples of these are Manila hemp, sunn hemp, and 

'i 4 ' 1 hemp. 

Tin IIW of Tree*. From this source the useful elements vary greatly accord¬ 
ing to the species used. 

I he materials from these various sources an- used in the manufacture of textiles, 
paper, cordage, and for the production of pun-cellulose, fnuu which are produced 
rayon, cellophane, and explosives. 


II. THE PROTOPLASM 

The .protoplasm is the name K iv<„ I,, that iiKerc-gate of matter in the 
, "' l,M ' h '“-Plays of phenomena that term “life.” 

Its perceptible el.am. ters show that ii has vis.. slimy eonsis.ency, 

: " : ' J ,lor a l™ liquid, and th .t it Assesses con- 

, P 0 "" : 11 l""<vi<T II.:,n and shows no 

tendency to m.x wt.h th. some when pla.ed th. re:„. I,s viscosity ranges 
from a degree slightly more than that water 1 fi.. * f.irlv 

rigid gel (Seifriz, 1920) .. Z , ’’ ' °’, a fa,Hy 

croe ui V iscosity may 
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characterize the protoplasm as a whole, it is always divided into regions 
more or less definite, e.g., the plasma membrane, nucleus, or plastids 
which differ in viscosity from its general mass (Beams and King, 1935). 
Its general appearance seems to support the view that protoplasm is 
essentially a colloidal solution of the emulsion type. It consists of a 
water phase containing dissolved minerals, a fat phase, a protein pliase. 
and numerous minor phases, so that protoplasm may lx* considered as a 
polyphase colloidal system. The colloidal nature of protoplasm is 
manifested in its power of adsorption, in its staining properties, and in 
the changes in its physical state under varied external conditions. 

Protoplasm as viewed through the microscope has the appearance of 
an emulsion (Seifriz, 1935). It has also been considered an emulsion 
because in certain cases it behaves like an emulsion. Thus an electric 
current will cause an emulsion to become more permeable to certain 
ions, and electric currents have the same effect on living tissue (I)ixon 
and Clark, 1932). This observation, however, may only mean that two 
rather diverse types of systems—an emulsion and a living jelly—show 
similar responses to the same environmental changes and not that the 
one is the same type of colloidal mixture as the other. Protoplasm is 
characteristically elastic, and pure emulsions are not. Protoplasm 
coagulates and emulsions do not. Scarth (1927) says that the impression 
of fluidity in protoplasm is illusory. According to Seifriz (1935) the 
properties of protoplasm that force us to recognize it to be essentially a 
jelly or a lyophilic colloidal system, whether firm or fluid, are elasticity, 
rigidity, extensibility, imbibition, water immiscibility, thixotropy, 
synaeresis, and coagulation. Many of these properties are greatly 
accelerated in protoplasm by the addition of alkalies and are reduced or 
often wholly eliminated by the addition of certain acids. This effect is 
produced regardless of whether these substances are added separately 
or whether they originate at the cathode or anode of an electric current 
(Seifriz, 1935). The fact that protoplasm appears to the naked eye or 
under the microscope as an emulsion is thus not proof that its ultimate 
arrangement is emulsive. 

Concerning the chemical constitution of living protoplasm, but little 
is known. Strictly speaking, living protoplasms cannot be analyzed, 
since under any known method of chemical analysis the protoplasm is 
killed and dead matter only is being analyzed. The chemical analysis 
of protoplasm shows that it consists of from 80 to 90 per cent, of water 
The residue that remains after driving off the water consists of both 
inorganic and organic compounds. The inorganic substances make up 
from 5 to 7 per cent of the dry weight and consist chiefly of the chlorides, 
phosphates, sulphates, and carbonates of magnesium, potassium, sodium, 
calcium, and iron. The organic constituents are chiefly protein, -arbo- 
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hydrates, and fatty substances. The nitrogenous compounds make up 
from 40 to 50 per cent, and the carbohydrates and fats each from 12 to 14 
per cent, of the dry weight of the protoplasm. The principal component 
part of protoplasm thus consists of proteins and of fats and phospholipides 
collectively termed “lipoids” (Lepeschkin, 1928). The carbohydrates 
and decomposition products of protein substances are considered only as 
admixtures because in some cases they are absent. The various salts, 
however, are always present, although in some cases in very small 
amounts. The compounds that enter into the composition of protoplasm 
are thus no different from those found elsewhere, which are always 
considered as nonliving material. Since protoplasm does not lose 
weight when it is killed, it is inferred that no elements or compounds 
escape from it at death and that it is tin* manner in which these various 
compounds are combined that gives the protoplasm tin* outstanding 
characteristics which distinguish it front dead matter. Death of living 
matter seems to be due to disorganization. 

The most outstanding characteristic of protoplasm is its power ot 
organization. Seifriz (1985) states that, although this characteristic 
cannot Ik* physically interpreted, structure is the most fundamental 
requisite for its manifestation, and this structure must be both con¬ 
tinuous and exceedingly labile. The protoplasm is able to carry on many 
different processes simultaneously without one interfering with another. 
To account for this it must lx* assumed that within the protoplasm there 
an* delicate membranes consisting of nothing more than firm proto 
traversing it iti all directions. 'Flic fact that protoplasm does not mix 
wiih "ater implies structural continuity. On account of its colloidal 
nature, protoplasm presents a multitude of surfaces, and it is at these 
surfaces that the numerous chemical reactions occur. 



It is of interest at this point to note the age that the living cells of 
plants may attain. MacPougal (1926). MacPougal and Long (1927), 
MacDougal and Smith (1928), MacPougal and Brown (192S), and haul 
(1928) have made observations along this line. Living cells were observed 
m the medulla and cortex of the tree cactus (< Carnrgiea) and in the massive 
cactus r t rocuclus wisUzcnii which had an age of at least 100 years. Hay 
cc Is „f Sequoia snnpi rviri'nx were found in the heart wood that was over 
1)0 years of age. while living ray evils and tracheids 250 years old were 
oI.mtx.mI m Parkwsoma microphylla. I, was observed that the pentosans 
mur.lag. , are abundant in the young cells of the cacti decrease 

' T I r0ll,<ml " wbi, « bpoid and protein 

content undergoes the least change 


Bristol (1916) claimed to haw 
toncma in air-dry ‘•oil. that had Ik 
50 years. Lipman (1981 !„.]j,.v 4 .. 
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green and green algae in subsoil that had been sealed for 65 years, and 
single-celled green algae in adobe bricks that were 100 to 150 years old. 

The physical and chemical consistency of the protoplasm is variable, 
and it may not be the same for any two cells and may be different in 
different regions of the same cell and different for the same cell under 
different conditions. The protoplasm is in the most intimate exchange 
with its environment so that its general constituency as well as its position 
in the cell may vary according to the conditions under which it is found. 

The ultimate structure of protoplasm, like that of non-living matter, 
is not visible, and the more closely one approaches its ultimate structure 
the less easy it is to differentiate vitally l>etween the relative importance 
of its constituents. 


Seifriz (1931) in viewing the protoplasm of living onion cells under the 
oil immersion of a Spierer lens found he could observe two substances: 
one brightly illuminated, light gray in color, and very finely granular in 
texture, and the other an optically empty background. In quiesce tit 
protoplasm these two substances are intermixed as an emulsion and then 
present a mottled appearance. The protoplasm under tension, as when 
formed into a thread or when streaming, assumes a striated appearance 
due to the parallel arrangement of long strands of the illuminated sub- 
stanre. These strands may be continuous or discontinuous. In the 
latter case they may In* made up of rods oriented end to end. Included 
particles occur and appear as brilliant globules in either the gray matter 
or the dark intervening surface. Seifriz named the brilliantly illuminated, 
gray-appearing, and at times discontinuous dispersed phase the “phanero- 
piasm and the unilluminated, black-appearing, optically empty back¬ 
ground or continuous phase, the “cryptoplasm.*' Both phaneroplasm 
: ’ n 'l ' '.vpl"plasm flow, although apparently not at the same rate. Since 
. < r . v l ,,0 plasin is optically empty and thus cannot actually be seen 

its streaming is made evident by the movement of included particles. 
In a consideration of the relative “vital** significance of phaneroplasm 
and cryptoplasm, Seifriz believed that the frequent discontinuity in the 
form,-r ami art,yo sir,■ami.,* of the lalter suggest that cryptoplasm is the 
more fundamental of the two. 

The protoplasm in embryonic plant cells completely fills the entire 

cavuy withu. thejeU trail, but as 11.II* - e in size!,e protoplasmic 
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A. The Cytoplasm 

The cytoplasm may be considered as the less specialized portion of the 
protoplasm of the cell, since its functions are not so clearly defined as 
those of the other parts of the living substance. The cytoplasm makes up 
the general groundwork of the protoplasm and the greater portion of its 
bulk. Its physical and chemical characteristics are practically the same 
as those that have been mentioned in the discussion of the protoplasm. 
In general, the cytoplasm is the more fluid portion of the protoplasm in 
which the more highly differentiated morphological portions of the proto¬ 
plasm are embedded and is thus that portion of the protoplasm that comes 
into the most intimate relationship with the environment of the cell. 
The surfaces of the cytoplasm that border on the cell wall and on the 
"acuole are generally modified in a greater or less degree in texture and 
consistency from its general mass. These modifications seem to consist 
of special layers or membranes of nongrnnular hyaline cytoplasm. 
Whether these membranes are the result of inherent specialisation of the 
cytoplasm or simply the resultant of the physical forces of surface tension 
is not definitely known. The outside membrane next to the cell wall is 
generally called the "ectoplast” and the inside membrane bordering 
the vacuole the “tonoplast," while the more granular turbid bulk of lie 
cytoplasm lying between these two membranes has been termed the 
“endoplasm.” Any matter that enters the vacuole from the exterior of 
the cell or passes from the vacuole to the outside must pass through the 
cytoplasmic layer. The ectoplast and the tonoplast have been called by 
some authors the "plasma membranes” and have been considered by some 
authors to exercise a selective influence on the passage of materials into 
or out of the regions on which they border, but whether they are more 
specialized in this regard than the general mass of the cytoplasm has not 
been proved by any adequate experimental evidence. Concerning the 
physiological function of the cytoplasm but little is known \\ hat little 
experimental work has been done seems to Is' in harmony with the hypoth¬ 
esis advanced almost 50 years ago by Bernard (1878 who maintained 
that the cytoplasm is the scat of destructive metabolism. If it is not 
thus involved, it would at least be safe to assume that it is a neutral region 
which translocates materials toward and away from the nucleus and 
plastids It has been shown by Poirault (1893), Gardiner and Hill 
(1901), and Livingston (1933, 1935) that in many cases the cytoplasm 
of one cell is connected with that of the adjoining cell by delicate strands 
of cytoplasm that extend through the cell wall. These strands or fibrils 
are termed “plasmodesms” and lie in minute passageways through the 
cell wall. The plasmodesms are characteristic at least of those living cells 
which have cellulose or magnified walls. These strands are the largest 
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in the cells of mosses and the smallest in the cells of seed plants. They 
have been observed in the thick-walled cells of endosperms, in storage 
tissue, phloem, meristem, and in the medullary rays. The plasmodesms 
bear a close resemblance to the connecting strands of sieve tubes, and 
these strands are considered by some to be merely enlarged plasmodesms. 
Although the plasmodesms have been little recognized in plant physiology, 
it seems probable that they may play an important role in the transmis¬ 
sion of stimuli and in translocation of materials from cell to cell. 

B. The Nucleus 

The nucleus is the most conspicuous organ of the protoplasm, and, owing largely 
to its behavior in the process of reproduction and cell division, cytologists have largely 
concentrated their attention upon it with the result that the nucleus is the best known 
body in the protoplasm in regard to its structure and morphology. A detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the nucleus is beyond the scope of this work, and it is the intention to make 
only a few general statements concerning its structure and function. It is generally 
a rounded or ellipsoidal portion of the protoplasm whose structural basis is essential!v 
similar to that of the cytoplasm. In its physical nature, the nucleus consists in purt 
at least of a gel of higher viscosity than the cytoplasm. It is bounded by a distinct 
membrane within which is the nuclear sap or karyolymph. This substance is gener¬ 
ally highly transparent und homogeneous and may occur as either a sol or a gel. In 
the karyolymph is cmlx-ddcd a network or reticulum that may be relatively uniform 
throughout or only fragmentary. In its chemical properties the nucleus is distin¬ 
guished from the cytoplasm by the abundance of nucleoprotein that it contains. Tho 
iiuclcoproteins under proper procedure can be split into nucleic acid and a form of 

I".. the two existing in the nucleus in chemical combination. In its physiological 

: imrtions the nucleus seems to be especially the center of the synthetic activities of tho 
.-••II The limited experimental evidence here again tallies with the opinion of Bernard 
^IS7S> that the nucleus is the organ of constructive mctulxilism. 


C. The PLA8TID8 

Tho pinstids arc differentiated portions of the protoplasm of plant 
pells which perform certain physiological functions and are classed as 
protoplasmic organs on the same morphological and physiological plane 
as tlu* nucleus of the cell. According to our present knowledge, the 
plastids or their primordia are present in every plant cell of the green 
plant, and the number of them formed in any given cell and the degree or 
form of differentiation that they assume will depend upon varied internal 
and external factors. Since the time of Sehimper (1885) the plastids have 
been classified into three more or less distinct groups: the chloroplasts, 
the chromoplasts, and the leucoplasfs. 

1. The Ch'oroplasts.—The chloroplasts are (he green plastids and 
owe their characteristic -olor to the presence of th pigment chlorophyll. 
1 hey occur for the most part in the- , !|, of the plant that are exposed to 
the sunlight. I hey vary murh in ,-hrpc and ire in tl •• dgae, hut for the 
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most part, in the bryophytes, ptcridophytes, and spermatophytes, they 
are small round or discoid bodies that more or less completely fill the 
peripheral cytoplasm of the plant cell. According to Eyster (1929). 
Mobius, in the examination of 215 species of plants belonging to many 
families of the bryophytes, pteridophytes, and spermatophytes, found 
105 to have chloroplasts 5/x, 70 to have chloroplasts ranging from 3 to 5m, 
31 to have chloroplasts ranging from 5 to 7m, and 9 to have chloroplasts 
from 7 to I0n in their longest dimensions. In certain genetic strains of 
corn, Eyster (1929) found the chloroplasts in one strain to be only 3 to 4 m 
in length, while in other strains they ranged from 10 to 25 m in their longest 
dimensions, as compared with 6 to 8 m in most strains. He observed a 
direct correlation between the number and size of the chloroplasts in 
individual cells. The smaller the chloroplasts the greater the number 
in the cell. Our meager information concerning the internal structure of 
the chloroplast seems to indicate that it consists of a colorless protoplas¬ 
mic groundwork in which are embedded the chlorophyll granules. Priest¬ 
ley and Irving (1907) considered that the chlorophyll is restricted to the 
peripheral ring of the chloroplast where it is held in the meshes of a net¬ 
work of protoplasm in two species of Selaginrlla examined by them. 
Zirkle (1926) examined the chloroplasts under normal conditions in a 
large number of higher plants in monochromatic light of a known wave 
length without any fixing or staining. He considered that the ground 
substance or stroma of the chloroplast is in the form of a hollow, flattened 
prolate spheroid surrounding a large central “vacuole.” The stroma has 
a granular appearance that is due to numerous pores which connect the 
central vacuole with the cytoplasm surrounding the chloroplast. The 
pigments of the chloroplast are intimately mixed and evenly distributed 
throughout the protein ground substance. The starch inclusions of the 
chloroplasts are contained within the central vacuole. Zirkle also 
observed that in many leaves a constant differentiation of chloroplasts 
occurs. Some contain little starch and are mainly concerned in photo¬ 
synthesis, while others contain much included starch and little green 
tissue and apparently function mainly as storage organs. It has not been 
adequately shown that the chloroplast or any of the other plastids have a 
specific membrane of their own like the plasma membrane, or that of the 
nucleus, although Zirkle (1926) determined that the chloroplast is sur¬ 
rounded by a more or less permanent sheath of nongranular cytoplasm. 
Harper (1919), however, considered that when the chlorophyll is dissolved 
from the chloroplast it has little to distinguish it from the adjacent 
cytoplasm. He considered that the plastid is to be regarded as a region of 
the protoplasmic complex rather than as a differentiated and definitely 
delineated body and that cytologieally the function of the chloroplast 
is perhaps little more than an area of the cytoplasm impregnated or 
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infiltered with chlorophyll. Weier (1933) defined the plastid of Anthoceros 
as a localized region of chlorophyll-impregnated cytoplasm. 

The chloroplasts in the cells of the higher plants increase in number 
by the process of simple fission, which resembles the amitotic division of 
nuclei, but, so far as is known, the structure of the chloroplast undergoes 
no change in the process. The outstanding function of the chloroplasts 
is the formation of carbohydrates from carbon dioxide and water in the 
presence of sunlight. It is thus due primarily to the presence of the 
chloroplasts in certain of their cells that enable plants to manufacture 
their own food, while the members of the animal kingdom in whose cells 
the chloroplasts do not occur are totally unable to do so. 

2. The Chromoplasts.—The chromoplasts are plastids that contain 
red, yellow, or orange pigments. They occur principally in the petals 
of flowers and in ripe fruits and may originate from chloroplasts or lcuco- 
plasts, as will subsequently be described. They have no special physio¬ 
logical function so far as is now known. 

3. The Leucoplasts.—The leucoplasts arc the colorless plastids and 
occur for the most part in those regions of the plant where light does not 
penetrate. They are of a denser consistency than the chloroplasts and 
are generally spherical in shape, although they may be greatly modified by 
the inclusions of starch and other compounds. Although the leucoplasts 
are colorless, they have the inherent capacity of forming coloring matter 
under certain conditions and thus being transformed into chloroplasts 
or chromoplasts. The term “leucoplasts” is generally used in a broad 
sense and is made to include not only the colorless plastids in the fully 
developed cells of the plant but also the colorless undifferentiated plastids 
of the embryonic cell- which may eventually develop into chloroplasts or 
chromoplasts. The term also includes the colorless plastids of the epi¬ 
dermal m \\; and hairs which are apparently abortive chloroplasts. One 
of the chief functions performed by the leucoplasts, especially in the 

y'"' ’ lw * formation of definite starch grains from the soluble 
•hn! an- present in the cell. The capacity for forming 
is thus possessed only by plant cells and does not 
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which the chloroplasts and leucoplasts develop arc identical, as far a.s 
our present knowledge goes, since they cannot be differentiated from 
each other by any staining or chemical reactions at present at our disposal. 
The more mature plastids under certain conditions change apparently 
from one into the other. The plastids of the tomato at a very early age 
may undoubtedly be classified as leucoplasts but soon develop into 
chloroplasts, which, upon the ripening of the fruit, become the chromo- 
plasts that give the fruit its characteristic color. 

4. The Origin of the Plastids.—There are two prevalent opinions 
in regard to the origin of the plastids in the cell. One group of investi¬ 
gators, including Gris (1857), Sachs (1875), Mikosch (1885), Belzung 
(1887 to 1891), and Stone (1932), holds the view that the plastids originate 
directly from the cytoplasm of the cell. According to them, the cells 
of the embryo of the mature seed contain no plastids. Their opinion is 
that, if any plastids were present in the young embryo, they lose their 
identity and disintegrate at the ri|>ening of the seed and that at germina¬ 
tion the cytoplasm in the cells gives rise to new plastids that function 
during the period of activity of the plant. 

Stone (1932) studied the development of the chloroplasts in the young 
leaves of the potato plant. The young leaves observed contained green 
coloring matter that was diffused throughout the cell, and no definite 
bodies could be observed. The chlorophyll gathers into specific, delimited 
regions that eventually give rise to the chloroplasts. During their round¬ 
ing off, these masses are often held together for a time by cytoplasmic, 
connections that disappear as the plastids become fully formed. The 
process of chlorophist development is one of concentration and contraction 
rather than of expansion and growth since these original patches of chloro¬ 
phyll may be larger than the resulting fully developed chloroplasts. 
The chloroplasts thus are considered to arise directly from cytoplasmic 
regions impregnated with chlorophyll. 

The other group of investigators is inclined to the opinion first set 
forth by Meyers (1383), Schimper (1885), Bredow (1890), and Weier 
(1930 to 1933), that plastids never originate from the protoplasm in the 
cell but have an individual existence in the cell and multiply by division 
and are handed down from generation to generation. They consider that 
the fertilized egg contains plastids that have been derived from the parent 
plant. During the development of tin- egg into the embryo the plastids 
multiply and in this manner provide every cell of the embryo with 
plastids. The plastids go through the resting stage of the embryo 
intact and at germination increase in number and thus supply each cell 
of the new plant. In certain Conjugate, Chlorophyccac, and Arche - 
gonialue , the chloroplasts pass through the entire life cycle apparently 
unchanged. They arc reproduced exclusively by the division of pre- 
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existing plastids and are apparently permanent cell organs. In the higher 
plants, however, the life history of the chloroplasts is more difficult and 
different, since in certain stages of the cycle no chloroplasts apparently 
occur but later reappear. They must then have originated from the 
cytoplasm or have passed through the preceding stage in an incon¬ 
spicuous form. Although plastids in both the undifferentiated and 
differentiated state have been observed in the spores and fertilized eggs 
of several species of plants, the number of cases observed has been small 
owing to the difficulty encountered in proper differentiation by staining, 
so that, because of this lack of evidence in this link of the theory, it 
must remain more or less hypothetical. The work of later investigators 
has tended to strengthen this theory rather than to weaken it. Miller 
(1911) repeated the work of Famintzin (1893) on the origin of the chloro¬ 
plasts in the cotyledons of the sunflower (Hclianlhus annuus ) and showed 
that the plastids arc present in their usual place in the cells of the seed 
but are very minute and that as the seed begins to germinate these plastids 
increase in size and divide by simple fission and develop into the chloro¬ 
plasts of the green cotyledons of the seedling. 

Mottier (1918) investigated the young tissues of Pisum sativum, 
Zca mays, and IClodca canadensis among others and eoncluded that the 
primordia of the leucoplasts und chloroplasts are permanent organs of 
the cell and that the egg and sperm have sufficient cytoplasm to carry 
these over into the new individual. Twiss (1919) traced in the root-tip 
cells of Zm mays from the embryonic cells backward an unbroken series 
of bodies varying in size from the most minute forms to plastids. She 
did not consider, however, I hat the observation of a series of gradations 
in size from mitochondria to the differentiated or mature chloroplasts 
is sufficient evidence that the mitochondria are the rudimentary plastids, 
since there is no way of >ho\ving that the rudimentary plastids are actually 
mitochondria rnd not young plastids. 

Zirlde (1027, 1929) studied the origin of the plastids in the apical 
meri -t«*m of Hi,-dm canadensis, Lunularia vulgaris, and Zca mays. He 
• •»; the plastids develop from primordia in the meristematic 
i they arc not reproduced dc novo but reproduce by division, 
; ,jr: occurring in one plane only. The primordia are rod shaped, 
i to md in strands end to end, and are often grouped around the 
1'hesc enlarge, In-come green, and develop into chloroplasts. 
immature plastids frequently contain starch inclusions. In the 


•i -v ndlc? of corn many transitional stages can be observed in the 
• . c o’ development of mitochondria into plastids. 

‘ ' of P !aatids has been intensively and extensively 

tm the leaves wth various chi . |> 1 . :• .. including those that 

•' ,y dPVO,d of grrrn VtonvM vsrieg* | . ncs, and those in which 
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the chlorophyll is evenly distributed throughout the leaf but lacks the 
intensity of greenness that is commonly observed. 

Randolph (1922) made a cytological study of various chlorophyll typos 
of maize in order to determine the status of the plastids in the cells of 
these strains. All the chlorophyll types examined were found to contain 
the same initial, minute primordia of plastids (protoplastids) of the same 
size and general appearance. In normal green plants the protoplast id 
first appears in the cell as a minute granule at the limit of visibility, 
gradually enlarging and developing chlorophyll until it becomes a mature 
chloroplast. In plants of the white virescent and other inheritance 
strains the unusual characters of the plants are due to the failure of the 
primordia initially present to develop into plastids with the normal size, 
color, or both. Randolph thought that the behavior of the primordia of 
the chloroplasts may in part at least be under the control of the nucleus 
of the cell. In the case of Coins, which has variegated leaves, Stout 
(1915) observed that plastids are present in both green and yellow cells 
but that in yellow cells they are fewer in number, smaller in size, and 
somewhat distorted in shape and, further, that in extreme cases of yellow 
development nearly all the cells fail in the production of chlorophyll. 
Hein (1926) cut sections of the leaves of certain variegated plants so that 
they included both normal green and abnormal white and yellow areas 
and the marginal cells lying between. He found in the leaves of Dicffcn- 
bachia seguine (Schott) in going from the normal green cells through the 
critical zone to the pure white areas that the plastids decreased in number, 
size, and color until the cells showing no green were reached and that in 
these cells no evidence of chlorophyll bodies could be observed. In 
contrast to this, the nuclei of the various cells showed no modification in 
shape, size, or appearance. In the leaves of Dracaena godseffuum 
(Sanders) a more abrupt change from the normal green tissue to the 
colorless tissue was shown than in Dicffcnbachia , but it is not absolutely 
sharp and definite, since the marginal cells show both normal and abnor¬ 
mal chloroplasts. 

In the aberrant types of leaves that have been studied, it appears that the pri¬ 
mordia of the plustids are normal but that these divergent forms are due (a) to a 
delayed development of the plastids, (6) to an arrestment of their development, (r) 
to an arrestment of development followed by degeneration, and (rf) to a normal 
development of only a portion of the plastids (Kiistcr, 1919; Zirkle, 1929; Eyster, 
1933). 

A study of chlorophyll inheritance has thrown considerable light on the develop¬ 
ment and subsequent behavior of the plastids. A summary of these observations has 
been made by Lubimcnko (1926) and Priestley (1929). In some variegated plants 
the evidence indicates that the inheritance of the chloroplast mechanism can bo 
interpreted in the terms of Mcndelian segregation of certain pairs of unit characters. 
To the geneticist this indicates that at least part of the mechanism associated with 
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the chloroplast inheritance is in the nucleus of the germ cell. Certain plants, how¬ 
ever, afford evidence that the chloroplast mechanism is passed on by only one parent, 
and it is suggested that in these cases plastid gives rise to plastid through the germinal 
tract from this one parent to that of the opposite sex. In 15 experiments of crossing 
two pure lines of a species that differed markedly in chlorophyll content, there was 
found in 6 cases with the F, and succeeding generations a chlorophyll distribution 
that could be interpreted on Mendelian lines, while in the other 9 observations no 
such interpretation seemed possible. This suggests that both methods of chlorophyll 
inheritance may be involved. Chloroplasts may persist as units throughout the 
life cycle in the cytoplasm of the germ cell but factors segregating in the nucleus along 
Mendelian lines may determine their behavior during somatic development in succeed¬ 
ing generations. 

D. The Mitochondria or Chondriosomes 

In the cytoplasm of the cells of many plants representing all the great 
groups of the plant kingdom there have been described by numerous 
investigators small rod-shaped or granular bodies under the name of 
“ chondriosomes 1 ” or 11 mitochondria.” These minute bodies can seldom 
be observed in living fresh tissue and are, in general, not preserved by the 
usual methods of fixation, so that they are not detected by the ordinary 
methods of staining. It is due to these facts that their discovery was not 
made until comparatively recent times in botanical history. A complete 
and thorough review of the literature on chondriosomes is given by Cavers 
(1914). The literature on the chondriosomes is very confusing. Many 
of the investigators do not distinguish between the chondriosomes and 
the primordia of the pi as t ids, and some (Guillicrmond, 1911; Lewitsky, 
1910; and others) consider that the bodies which they call chondriosomes 
give rise lo the leueoplasts and chloroplasts. Rudolph (1912), Schmidt 
(1912), Mot tier (1918), and others considered that the chondriosomes and 
the primordia of the plastids arc entirely different structures and that 
in no case arc chondriosomes changed into plastids. The evidence seems 
to indicate that there are present in the cytoplasm of plant cells certain 
definite minute bodies other than the primordia of the plastids. Guillier- 
mond (1911 et seq.) and Mot tier (1918) assigned to these bodies the same 
nmvpholo'dcjd rank as the nucleus of the cell. The latter considered that 
i bey are permanent organs of the cell and are transmitted from individual 
to individual through the cytoplasm of the sperm and egg. The mito- ■ 
c hondrin are «-f.. • id c red by physiologists (Politis, 1921; Marston, 1923; 
CowJry. 1926. -. r.d Horning and Petrie, 1927) to be the seat of both 
syntlv ie a r.d hydrolytic degradation processes in plants. The phase 
h' •* • ’ " mitochondria and the surrounding cytoplasm is regarded 

these processes. Marston (1923) from the reaction of the 
Ml * v v ' lo azine dyes concluded that they contain proteolytic 1 
and developed the theory that the mitochondria are the seat 
cf ensymarie protein synthesis in the ceil. lie considered that the 
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“water-poor” phases which exist at the surface of the lipoidal constituents 
of the mitochondria provide suitable conditions for synthetic activity. 
He considered that not only protein but also other foods and complex 
compounds may be synthesized in the same regions of the mitochondria. 
The function of the mitochondria in hydrolytic processes has been studied 
by Horning and Petrie (1927) in the germination of com, wheat, and 
barley. During germination the mitochondria become more numerous 
apparently by simple fission in the scutellum and are secreted in large 
numbers from the epithelial cells into the adjacent starch-containing 
cells of the endosperm. These secreted mitochondria then aggregate 
around the starch grains prior to their corrosion. Their behavior appears 
to lend considerable support to the enzymatic conception of mitochondrial 
activity, that the starch-splitting enzyme is located within them or at 
their surfaces and is liberated therefrom when the bodies have reached 
the surface of the starch grains. 

in. THE VACUOLE OR CELL SAP 
A. Formation 

As an embryonic plant cell begins to increase in size, the protoplasm 
soon develops cavities of varying sizes which become filled with water 
and materials in solution and suspension. T hese cavities with their 
contents are termed “vacuoles,” and as the cell increases in size, these 
vacuoles usually coalesce to form a single large vacuole or cell cavity. 
The formation of the vacuole is apparently a much more complicated 
procedure than had formerly been considered. According to Guillier- 
mond (1929), the vacuoles in the meristematic cells of flowering plants, 
as a result of the hydration and swelling of numerous and tiny mito¬ 
chondria-like bodies, contain a thick colloidal solution. As the cell 
differentiates, these bodies swell into small, round vacuoles which fuse 
into one single large vacuole, making the bulk of the cell. The large 
liquid vacuoles originating from the mitochondria-like bodies by hydra¬ 
tion of their contents ultimately contain a very dilute colloidal solution 
which stains faintly as a whole. The whole system of vacuoles in any 
given cell at any stage is termed the “vacuomc.” The colloidal sub¬ 
stances in the vacuoles of flowering plants differ widely in different cases. 
According to Guilliermond, the vacuolar contents are most often com¬ 
posed of alcohol-soluble protein mixed with phenol compounds of the 
tannin group and closely related anthocyanin compounds, all of which 
I absorb intra-vitam dyes. 

The vacuome is considered to be always present in any cell, and it 
may appear in two altogether different aspects according to the age of 
the cell: (1) It may be distributed throughout the cytoplasm as numerous 
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tiny thick bodies composed of a concentrated solution of colloids and 
showing as mitochondria-like grains or threads. (2) It may be in the 
form of one or a few large liquid vacuoles, where colloids are in weak 
solution, these vacuoles developing from the small, mitochondriariike 
bodies by hydration and coalescence. Either of these aspects may be 
converted into the other. The vacuoles may be made to give up water 
when the cell is dehydrated. They shrink and break down into thread¬ 
like thick drops, as is shown when a seed begins to lose water preparatory 
to maturing and as can be experimentally induced by plasmolyzing cells. 


B. Composition 


The vacuole or cell sap may contain the following materials: 

1. Water.—As much as 98 per cent of the cell sap may consist of water. 

2. Inorganic Salts.—Any of the inorganic salts that are absorbed 
by the plant from the soil may be found in the cell sap, but those which 
occur in the greatest abundance are the salts of sodium, potassium, 
magnesium and calcium. 

3. Carbohydrates.—The carbohydrates that are generally found in the 
cell sap include cane sugar, maltose, glucose, fructose, dextrins, and inulin. 

4. Nitrogenous Compounds.—The principal nitrogenous compounds 
are proteins, amino acids, amides, proteoses, and peptones. 

6. Soluble Alkaloids and Glucosides.—These products, which appear 
to be waste products of the cell, include the tannins, amygdalin, antho- 
cyanin, and the mustard-oil glucosides. 

6. Gases.—Oxygen and carbon dioxide are the gases in the cell sap 
that are of the most physiological importance. The oxygen may come 
from the exterior, or if it is a green cell a portion of it may arise as a 
by-product in photosynthesis. Carbon dioxide occurs in all plant cells 
a* an end product of respiration. It may also enter the cells from the 
outride, especially in green cells where it is used in photosynthesis. 

7. Enzymes.—The principal enzymes that may be found in the cell 

diastase, invertase, lipase, inula.se, and proteolytic enzymes. 


8. Organic Acids.- compounds are present either as acids or 

in combination with mineral bases. The principal organic acids present 
in the vacuole are os * i. \ malic, citric, tartaric, tannic, acetic, and formic. 
The last two *c ■ • '» 1 ** v-iy widespread in their distribution and are 

probably p»e- •« n ‘very living cell. 

Accords- .' • * ir origin, t|»r» materials found in the vacuole fall into 


three j* 


groups: {(•) the . 
si or, (b) the m 


‘ hn» .have been absorbed by the cell 
i the? ‘vive been synthesized by the 


F e ./pluMit, and (c) t 1 " 
protoplasm a.-, a result 


rodin - r excretions that arise in the 
e functions. It is evident, therefore, 
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that the composition of the vacuole will be an extremely variable one 
since the functions that give rise to the matenals therein are dependent 
upon and influenced by a great many factors. 

C. Concentration 

The concentration of the cell sap is generally expressed in terms of 
osmotic pressure By the osmotic pressure of the cell sap is meant the 
pressure that the water in the vacuole would be capable of exerting upon 
[he protoplasm and the cell wall if the cell were placed >" pure »ater. 
This definition of osmotic pressure is based on the assumption tha 
Jell wall "is'absolutely rigid and that the protoplasm will allow water 
to enter freely and that neither will allow dissolved matenaLs to escape 
from the vacuole. The osmotic pressure of the cell ap ch. also■ _ 
defined by stating that it is the pull that the cell sap is capable of ex. ri ng 
upon pure water if it were separated from i, by a perfectly ^..permeable 
membrane. The magnitude of the osmotic pressure of ‘he jlUap 
commonly expressed in terms of atmospheric pleasure. The osmotic 
pressure or pull of the cell sap varies directly with its concentration and is 
TeTcertL relationships of membranes and solutions that will sub¬ 
sequently be discussed in Chap. II. 

1 Factors That Influence the Concentration of the CeU Sap. n 

factors that influence the concentration of the cell sap arc (a the hah, ^ 
of the plant, (6) the kind of plant, (0 the portion of the JanU « 
of the tissues, and « the time of sampling, i.c„ season, day or mglit. 

S; 

with whoa, and Mg*m*to* « ^ fa|n jn „ hioh plant, are growing, 
varied by changing 1 he concentrate » hairs of nu.ncr- 

Roherts (1916) found that the coneen.ratjon of the cel. *„ Umt uniler 

ouH plants grown in moist airMJW offour atmospheres in concentration 

this condition there was a minimum H ^ ^ By growing lhe roots of radish in 
between the inside and outa.de of I from 0.02 M to 0.65 M, she showed 

a senes of increasing concentrations of a * direetlv with that of the 

that the cel. sap of the root 6 atmospheres 

to the density of the solution in which they ar« grow n. 

solution was varied by adding solutions of Ca(NO,):. <ultl |I|C 

lowing figures show the variation of the osmotic pressure of the soil solution and 

osmotic pressure of the corn roots growing therein. 
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Osmotic pressure of 
the soil solution, 
atmospheres 
1.21 
1.99 
3 38 
4.96 
7.22 


Osmotic pressure of 
sap of root cells, 
atmospheres 
4.59 
5.48 
6.61 
7.51 
8.19 


The application of the various mineral nutrients to the soil as fertilizers generally 
results in increased concentration of these elements in the cell sap (McCool and 
Weldon, 1928). It appears, however, that unless there is considerable contrast 
between two environments the osmotic value of the expressed sap cannot be taken 
as a safe criterion of the type of environment (Meyer, 1927). 

Harris and Pascoc (1930) observed a general positive correlation between the 
salinity of the soil and the osmotic concentration of the cell sap in Prima Egyptian 
cotton and lone Star upland cotton. This fact was indicated when measured in 
terms of freezing-point depression, chloride content, sulfate content, or electrical 
conductivity. 

Magistad and Truog (1925) found that the application of fertilizer in the hill 
increases the osmotic pressure of the sap of corn plants which in turn lowers the 
freezing temperature of the plants from one to two degrees centigrade. This is often 
sufficient to prevent plants from l>cing frozen by late spring frosts if they are not too 
severe. The greatest benefits in this regard would be derived from the application 
of fertilizers to pent, muck, or other soils of low-soluble salt content. 

In a changing medium, plants differ widely in the extent to which they take up 
salts and increase the concentration. Thus Eaton (1927) found that the cell snp of 
wheat plants was 98 per cent more concentrated when growing on n soil with a higher 
salt content tliun on a nonsaline soil, while under the same conditions n difference of 
but 42 per cent was shown for the saltbush plant. Drabble and Drabble (1907) 
examined 50 species of plants growing under various conditions of water supply and 
found the osmotic pressure of the cells varied from 4 to 20 atmospheres. Their con¬ 
clusions concerning the relation between environment and the osmotic pressure of tho 
cell sup of plants have been verified by other investigators and can now be stated under 
tin general law, that "In plants of the same species growing under the same conditions 
of water supply, the osmotic strength of the cell sap is generally the same, and in 
an. area the osmotic strength of the coll sap vnru indirectly with the physiological 
scare i v of water.” 

"I., osmotic pressure in the cell snp is more rapidly changed by the fluctuations 
u the moisture conditions of the site than by any other environmental factors 
(K«,.xiir.n. , ‘>2r>. The highest densities of cell snp occur on the sites with the lowest 
supply regardh-., «,t‘ whether this low supply of moisture is due to a direct 
>r • •«.• i high conccnrn.fi.. i. ( •»,. toil. Stoddnrt (1936) noted 

1 • soil dried A*.'. •'»« ; . ..»r <-of :he.**« i«o;i • !»»» in all the prairie plants examined 

'I in,, increase amounted to as much as 
*rt*. while in plants growing in low 
v. usually only 2 to 10 atmospheres. 
*• O'ImoJ ic pressure—plants with high 

• plants with low osmotic pressures 

• • :**>imilntory tissues manifests the 

• •<* drought of any of the plant 
how *he least variations. 


• p. 
•i ■< 


■ er *a> 

of a t * 1 
■ltivi: 
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Stanfield (1932) found a correlation between the osmotic pressure and rate of 
evaporation in the leaves of Pinas scopulcnm, the higher pressures occurring w.th he 
higher rates of evaporation. A difference of approximately 3 at .nospheres was noted 
between the pressures occurring with the lowest and highest rales of evaporation. 

Iljin ( 1929 ) noted that the osmotic pressure of the roots is closely related to th 
degree of moisture in the soil as shown by the following concent rat ions of the cell sap 
of plants from different habitats: 

In swamps, 0.13 to 0.35 M I- P 1 ™'*- 0A0 ,0 °. 48 " 

In meadow, 0.25 to 0.35 M I" -*P“«* ■ lreliv »«• °' 5 ° 10 0 6 ° U 

Hibbard and Harrington (1916) found that the osmotic pressure of «•* HJ-P 
of the root cells of corn was highest in those not* growing ... the soil w.th low., 
moisture content (see also Whitfield, 1932; and McKay, 193o). 

Fitting (1911) has given us the most complete record of the osmotic P to^mtvs 

the ccllaap of desert plants. He worked in the Sahara < 

of plants growing in oases, saline soils, rocky wastes, and sand dunes. H.sol.sena 

may be summarized briefly as follows: 


Number of 
plant:! 

Osmotic pressure* 

Salt equivalent 

Atmospheres 

10 

16 

24 

5 

3 0 iV (KNOi) or above 
1.5 N (KNOi) or above 

1 0 N (KNOi) or above 

100 or above 
53 or above 
34 or above 

0.3 to 0.6 N (KNO») or above 

10 to 20 or above 


The highest osmotic pressures were found in the plants “ 

^ * Keller (1920, working in 

eentration of the cell sap ^f “ ^ inrludl . only plants growing in widely 

range of conditions. Theirmwt.g 1>ut ,|,„sc growing in different 

distributed geographical areas of ^" r . f ,,,,,, flor „ 0 f ,|,e mesophytic 

habitats of the same area In an ™ Tueson, Ariz., 

region of Cold Spring liar i • • ■ „ , M p,. r c0 „, D f the pleasures were 

they reported the following. At CoM^ desorl 50 per cent of the 
equal to 10.5 atmospheres or lower, wh only 3 per 

pressures equaled H “ wlnle at Tucson 30 per .. 

cent of the plants r « ” Thc lnnxinium prra sure o!.served at Cold Spring 

I h Zp3 to an average f ZZ of 38.8 atmospheres of those growing on the coastal 
of ^‘-Fitting (1911) observed that the concentration of the cell 

of the cell-Hiip concentration: 
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Osmotic pressure 


of cell sap, 

Kind of plants atmospheres 

Trees and shrubs. 28.10 

Dwarfs and half shrubs. 21.45 

Perennial herbs. 16.35 

Winter annuals. 14.73 


The osmotic pressure of the sap of trees and shrubs growing at Tucson, Ariz., 
Jamaica, B.W.I., and Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., was found by Harris and others 
(1921) to be 30.5 per cent higher than that of the herbaceous plants growing in the 
same region. Harris (1918) observed that the cell sap of epiphytic plants is only 
one-third to two-thirds as concentrated as that of the terrestrial plants. It was 
observed by him and is considered a general biological law that the conductivity of the 
sap of herbaceous plants is distinctly higher than in woody species. The concentration 
of ionized electrolytes is thus lower in woody forms than in herbaceous forms, although 
the reverse is true in regard to the total solutes. It was also observed by Koretian 
(1924) that the concentration of the cell sap of woody species is much higher than that 
of herbaceous species (sec also Meyer, 1927). 

The crowns, stalks, and roots of sorghums have a higher osmotic concentration 
than those of corn, while the leaf juices of sorghums have a lower freezing-point 
depression and a lower conductivity than corn. 

Ilurris and Lawrence (1916) studied the osmotic pressure of the cell sap of the 
mistletoes growing on 20 different hosts. They found the average pressure for the 
parasites to be 14.43 ntmosphcrcs and that of the hosts to be 13.59 atmospheres. 
The osmotic pressure of the leafless species of mistletoe is distinctly lower than that 
of the leafy species. 

The cell-sap concentration of the cells of Phoradendron juniperinum, parasitic on 
J uni perns ulahensit, showed according to Harris, Pascoc, and Jones (1930) a pressure 
of 3.71 atmospheres in excess of the host plant. The chloride content of the cell sap 
of the parasite exceeds by 1.5 times that of the host. The almost universal absence of 
Phoradendron cnlifomicum as a parasite on Coritlea Iridrnlaia is considered to be due to 
a higher osmotic pressure in the latter plant (Harris, Harrison, and Pascoc, 1930). 

Harris and others (1925) found that the sulphate content of the leaves of the upland 
varieties of cotton is higher than that of the Egyptian variety, the differences ranging 
from 3 to | K . per liter. This is just the opposite from the chloride content, the 
l.gypritm types taking up larger quantities of chlorides than the upland types. All of 
the 1 gvptian varieties considered have a higher osmotic pressure than the upland 
varieties. 

c. The Portion of (hr Plant.— Hannig (1912) determined the relative concentration 
t the roll oap in leaves and roots of a large number of different plants. His observa¬ 
tions *ire expressed as follows; 

K*tio of the concent nit ion 
of I hi- Slip of the leaves to 
that of the roots 
1 

J. 25 
1.5 
2 

• • o*;.tr>sr strength of the cell sap of the 
il> ■ °t. ‘-i.t ration of the sap of the leaves of 


Percent ege •>( 
plants i \.••••in* *i 


,) J 
1 > 

* 2 .« 



• t | 


, i 
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lUx aquifolium varied Iron. 13 to 15 atmospheres, while that of the roots varied from 
7 to 10 atmospheres. The leaves of Iris had a pressure of 13 atmospheres and the 
roots a pressure of 9 atmospheres. Lutman (1919) made an extended study of the 
osmotic pressures in the cells of the various organs of the potato at various stages o 
growth. He also observed the osmotic pressures m several plants closely related 
to the potato or closely resembling it in the manner of storing food. He found that 
the normal pressure in the seed tubers as they are taken from storage is be twee. 1 7 and 
10.3 atmospheres and that the sprouts which come from these tubers not in the soil 
exhibit a pressure slightly in excess of that of the tubers themselves. He found 
that the juke of the leaves of the young plant showed a higher osmotic pressure than 
that of the stalk and that the tubers as they develop maintain an almost constant pr 
sure until maturity. The osmotic pressure of the sap of the growing tubers is aluajs 
intermediate between that of the sap of the stalks and the roots whose osmotic pressure 
is always the least of any of the organs of the potato plant Garden beets examined 
on Sept 28 showed a pressure in the leaf sap of 8.83 atmospheres and a pressun- n the 
root sap of 11.81 atmospheres. The sugar beet, examined « »£*£*£££ he 

of 9.2 atmospheres, while those at a height of 10 ft. tom* 

atmospheres in the shade and sun, respcetixol). “ level* on 20 

determinations of the ttnMh™mUa,H, of the leaves as 

mcMurcd by*the freeshiMwint lowering method m™ 

almost without exeeption. The following are the results that th«> obtain'd 

Betula luUu and Fag us grandifolia: 


Name of plant 


Betula lutea. 

Betula lutea. 

Betula lutea. 

Betula lutea. 

Betula lutea. 

Fagus grandifolia 
Fagus grandifolia. 



Height of 
leaves, feet 

Osmotic pressure 

Date 

of cell sap. 
atmospheres 

July, 1914 

11 

12.6 

July, 1914 

25 

14.1 

July, 1914 

39 

15.1 

July, 1914 

52 

16.1 

July, 1914 

66 

15.6 

August, 1913 

19 

17.33 

August, 1913 

M 

21.92 


Koratian also (1924) demonstrated an osmotic gradient in the cells of plants In 

tion gradient in the Juice of corn stalks - -a*ured by the *«£ 
expressed sap. The plants used were from 8 to 11 ft. high w it h large. 
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ears. The sap from each intemode showed a gradual gradation upward, the specific 
gravity of the sap of the first intemode being 1.0347, while that of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth internode hod a value of 1.0497. The electrical conductivity is always less 
at the higher levels than at the lower ones, which indicates that the greater concentra¬ 
tion of the uppermost leaves is due to the increase of nonelcctrolytes ns sugar. 

It was shown by Martin, Harris, and Jones (1931) that in the sorghums the highest 
osmotic concentration of the cell sap is in the terminal leaf and that there is a progres¬ 
sive decrease in the leaf juices from the top of the plant downward. The osmotic 
pressure of the leaves of the date palm in the Algerian desert is frequently 10 atmos¬ 
pheres higher than that of the roots (Killian and Faurel, 1934). It was stated by Iljin 
(1929) that the osmotic pressure of the roots is more closely correlated with the habitat 
than is that of the cell sap of the leaves. 

d. The Age of the Tiesues. — Dixon (1912) observed in the iwo evergreens, Ilex 
ai/iiifoliiim and Hedern helix, that the osmotic pressure of the cell sap of the older 
leaves was from 2 to 4 atmospheres higher than that of the younger leaves. 

Korstiun (1924) in the ease of the pine found that there was a difference of from 
1 to 5 atmospheres in the osmotic pressure of the young and old leaves, the young 
having the lower concentration. Gail and Cone (1929) also observed this fact. In 
tin* mulberry it was observed by Iximhardi (1932) that the older the leaves the higher 
the concentration of their cell sap. The conductivity of the sap of the older leaves 
was higher than that of the younger leaves and indicates that their greater concentra¬ 
tion is due to the accumulation of electrolytes. 

e. The Time of Sampling. —Since the sugars contribute to the solutes in the cell 
sap, the conditions that would affect their formation would modify its concentration. 
Shedd (1915) stated large differences in the composition of the sap of the wild grape 
were found when it was collected at the same point on the vine at different times during 
t he same season. The mineral constituents were generally higher during the day nnd 
the sap had a more uniform condition during the night. Harris, Hoffman, nnd 
Lawrence (1925) noted an increase in the magnitude of the chloride concentration in 
Egyptian cotton plants as the season advanced. McCool and Millar (1917) found 
that the osmotic pressure of corn tops was lowest in the morning at sunrise and 
greatest at I r.M. The concentration of the cell sap of the leaves at sunrise was 6.00 
atmospheres and at I P.M. ;f was 7.52. The osmotic pressure decreased after that 
period so that at 10 r.M. if amounted to only 6.72 atmospheres. The roots showed an 
osmotic pressure of 4.52 atmospheres at sunrise and a pressure of 6.05 atmospheres at 
I p.m. »nd then a decrease to 4.33 atmosphere* at 10 r.M. These maximum pressures 
observed correspond in M general wav to the maximum point of sugar production, 
and this fact apparently accounts for the increase in the osmotic pressures (Gail. 

1932).. Kor>iinn < 1924) observed that the density of the cell 
d.tv. im r< using as the day advances and decreasing toward 
"inium o.ciirs in the early morning, indicating a relationship 
:i:.d photnsMirlnvi*. The same fact apparent I v accounts 
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It was observed by Chandler (1914) that the molecular concentration of 
the cortex sap is the lowest during the period of rapid growth and that 
the molecular concentration of the cortex sap is not so great during early 
summer with trees that have been forced into vigorous growth by heavy 

pruning as with trees not so pruned. 

Reed (1921) investigated the relationship of growth and cell-sap con¬ 
centration in the young trees of walnuts, apricot, and orange. The 
weekly increment in concentration, including the leaves was determined. 
The more important facts observed by him are as follows: 1 lie rate of 
growth and sap concentration have a tendency to vary m opposite direc¬ 
tions so that rapid growth is associated with a generally lower concent ra- 
tion of sap in tl.e shoot while slower growth is aeeompamed by higher 
concentration of sap. There was a gradual increase m sap concentration 
as the season advanced. In the apricot .roc the concentration of the sap 
continued to increase for some time after active growth had ceased. 
The average concentration of the cell sap of the apricot express.^ ... 
atmospheres by months was as follows: May, 11-84; June 13 ® 6 - 1 J' 
14.34; August, 15.04; Scp.eml.cr, 15.18; and October, 16.48. Of - a 
environmental factors measured, soil moisture was the only one hau g a 
obvious effect upon sap concentration. The addition of water to tin- 
soil usually diminished the concentration of the plant sap. A « » 
.ration gradient appears to exist in the shoot. The concentration o he 
sap in the apical portion of the stem was greater than that ' « b “- 

region. The sap concentration of shoots in trees heavily pruned was 
lower than that of shoots on trees not pruned because of the more rap d 
growth of the former. In the rase of the lemon '"''veverRecdad 
Halma (1926) found that neither severe nor moderate pruning affect 
the sap concentration of leaves and shoots of lemon trees for more than 
a few weeks after the operation. In view of these results, these au.hom 
concluded that there is something about the lemon .rec which. operat«* 
to maintain osmotic pressure in the face of a growth rate undergoing 
extreme fluctuations. 

I). The Acidity of the Ceix Sap 

1. General Discussion.--The cell sap as a rule has an acid reaction 
and only rarely is it alkaline and then only slightly so. A pH value on 
alkaline side of 7 to 8 has been observed, while on the acid side the high ■ • 
acid value so far observed has been 0.9 or a value equivalent to about 
0.1 N sulphuric acid. The pH value of the cell sap of P'ants get.eraly 
lies somewhere between 4.6 and 7.0 (Atkins, 1922; and Dunne 932 . 
Oxalic, malic, and citric acids are generally the cause of this acd r..u > • 
These acids are normally present for the most part in the form of .her 
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acid salts or of their neutral salts. The concentration of free acids in the 
cell sap is usually rather low. 

The concentration of free malic acid in plant tissue rarely exceeds 0.05 per cent 
of the fresh weight and is usually much lower, although the total mnlate content may 
he as high ns 2 per cent of the fresh weight. According to Jodidi (1933) citric acid in 
the Alaska pea equals 0.36 per cent of the oven-dried material. In the expressed sap 
from Pelargonium, Armstrong (1929) found oxalic acid 0.0573 M, malic acid 0.0337 M, 
citric acid 0.0066 Al, and tartaric acid 0.003 M. Claguc and Fellers (1934) reported 
that the benzoic acid content of 24 varieties of cranberries averaged 0.065 per cent. 

In studying the acidity of the cell sap, four quantities must be considered (Bennct- 
Clark, 1933): (a) The hydrogen-ion concentration, which is very frequently termed 
the “actual acidity.” This quantity refers to the number of free hydrogen ions in the 
cell sap. (6) The concentration of the free, uudissociatcd acid. This term refers to 
the acids in the sap which are not ionized, (c) The “titratable acidity.” This 
quantity includes the combined hydrogen ions of the acids and the acid salts in the 
cell sap ns well as the free hydrogen ions therein, (d) “The total acidity.” This is 
the total quantity of anions and molecules and is therefore best expressed as the 
number of mols or equivalents of the acid. This quantity is obtained by neutralizing 
ami precipitating the acid as an insoluble salt. It is termed by some the "quantita¬ 
tive acidity.” The difference between the total acidity and the tit ratable acidity 
may be termed the "non tit ratable acidity.” Ordinarily the quantity of acid formed 
or used during metabolism is obtuined by determining the increase or decrease in the 
tit ratable acidity and under most circumstances this is equal to the chnngc in quan¬ 
tity of total acid. 

The oxalates and oxnlic acid are probably present in almost all plnnts. The genera 
Humcx, Ox grin, Geranium, Tropaeolum, and Ox alia arc especially rich in these two 
compounds. Most plant saps contain malic acid oi malatcs (Bennet-Clark and 
\\ oodrufT, 1935). The water extract of wheat, barley, rye, and corn plants at 2 weeks 
preceding heading contained neonitic, citric, malic, and malonic acids, with a trace of 
oxalic acid (Nelson and Hasselbring, 1931; and Nelson and Mattern, 1931). 

The striking changes in the acidity of plant tissues that occur under natural condi- 
Hons indicate that the organic acids play some important role in metabolism and that 
they are by no means waste products. It has boon variously suggested that they 
may be converted into proteins, alkaloids, fats, or carlwhydrates. 
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The amount of titratable acidity and the value of the actual acidity of the cell sap 
of plants have been studied by a large number of investigators including Haas (1917); 
Atkins (1922); Smith and Quirk (1926); Martin, Rea, and Small (1926); and Dunne 
(1932). 

Haas, who examined the more acid fruits, found the values of acidity for the 
cell sap as shown in the table on page 46. 

Smith and Quirk (1926) determined the acidity of the cell sap of the shoots and 
leaves of Begonia lueerna. This plant is the most acid on record, the leave® being the 
most acid and the acidity decreasing from top to base. The juice of the leaves was 
twice as acid as lemon juice and practically as acid as 0.1 N hydrochloric acid. A con¬ 
siderable part of the acid is oxalic acid, although other acids are present. The hydro¬ 
gen-ion concentration and total acidity of the sap of this plant ranged as follows: pH 0.9 
to 1.36, 1.22 to 2.23, and 3.30 to 3.42 for the leaves, top, and base of shoots, respectively. 
The total acidity (undissociated salts) for the leaves, top, and base of shoots was 
estimated at +250 to 263, +99 to 140, and +41 to .56, respectively. The total acid¬ 
ity as here expressed in terms of Fuller’s scale denotes the number of cubic centi¬ 
meters of a Af NaOH solution required per liter of juice to bring it from the given 
pH to pH 8.2 (phenolphthalein neutrality). Smith and Quirk also determined 
the acidity of the sap of other plants according to the following table: 


PUnt 

Tvmuw 

pu i 

value j 

Total 1 
aridity^ 

Hant 

Tiasur# 

pH 

value 

Total 

aridity 

Oxalia. 

Leave# 

m 

+ 224 

Su*ar cane. 

Soft top 

Young petiole 
of midrib 

4.88 

4.74 

+ 37 
+ 12 

flunu* crxtpu$ . 

Wandcrine Jew... 

Leave# 

Leave# 

R3 

+ 08 
+ 10 

Bananas..| 

Pineapple.. 

Leave# 

m 

+ 40 

White garlic .... 

Bulb# 

3.40 

+ 105 

Ilmtsin fern 

Leave# 

rrl 

+ 38 

Olive#. 

Younn shoot* 

5.22 

+ 52 



SB 


Onion#. 

Leave# 

4.33 

+ 30 


The buffer systems in the cell sap have been studied by various workers. Small 
(1929) considered that inorganic phosphates, malates, oxalates, asparagine, and 
probably bicarbonatcs, act as buffers in the cell saps examined by him. During the 
growth of seedling wheat plants, Hurd-Karrcr (1930) believed that asparagine was 
the substance in the sap of the etiolated seedlings that was responsible for the inflec¬ 
tion of the titration curve near pH 8.0. The phosphates appeared to be the principal 
buffers between pH 6.0 and 7.5, while above pH 6.0 the buffering seemed largely due 
to the presence of an organic constituent. This was a solution of sodium inalatc alone 
or a combination of tartrate and citrate. Dunne (>932) considered that organic 
acids, amides, amino acids, phosphates, and sugars were, in the cases examined by 
him, the principal types of substances responsible for the buffering of cell saps. 

2. Factors Influencing the Acidity of the Cell Sap.— Some of tlu* 
factors that may influence the acidity of the cell sap are: (a) the reaction 
of the medium in which the plant grows, (6) the time of sampling, (r) 
previous treatment, (d) kind of tissue, and (e) age and vigor. 

a. The Reaction of the Medium—The effect of the changes in the soil 
solution upon the acidity of the cell sap is not yet definitely known, since 
the data which have been presented are very conflicting. Thus Truog 
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and Meacham (1919) grew alfalfa, clover, lupine, sorghum, buckwheat, 
corn, and rape on unlimed acid soil and on limed acid soil. In 12 of the 16 
cases the plant juices are more acid on the unlimed soils than on the limed 
ones and in the opposite cases the differences are quite small. Some of 
their data are shown in the following table: 



pH value of juice from 

Plant 

plants grown on 


Unlimcd soil 

Limed soil 

Alfalfa. 

5.78 

6.03 

Clover (Trifolium jrralente ). 

5.69 

5.83 

Soybean. 

5.81 

5.94 


5.21 

5.31 

Buckwheat. 

4.02 

4.05 


Haas (1920) found that in most cases the effect of the limed soil on the 
sap of the tops of alfalfa, barley, garden beans, alsike clover, mustard, 
timothy, and wheat was to decrease the actual acidity. lie considered 
thill his data are in favor of the suggestion of Truog (1919) that the main 
specific harmful influence of soil acidity on certain plants is due to its 
influence in preventing the plant from securing rapidly enough the bases 
that arc needed to neutralize and precipitate acids within the plant. 

Bennet-Clark (1980) found that plants of Crassula lactca from 
«ui tings of the same parent plant had different tit ratable acidities when 
grown on soils of different pH reactions. Thus the sap of plants which 
were grown in soils with a pH of 6.8 and 9.0, had titratable acidities 
respectively of 8.3 and 2.2 mg. equivalents per 100 grams fresh weight. 
Loch wing (1930) noted that the acidity of wheat plants grown on acid 
soils was much greater than that of plants grown on the same soils after 
the acidity was corrected by an application of calcium carbonate. 
Clevenger (1919), howc\er. found that the acidity of the tops of oats, 
buckwheat, soybeans, and cow-pea* grown in limed and unlimed acid 
• ! was higher in those plants grown in the former medium, and his 
• • i* ? 1 * : ’ ■ • *;t«— it<» of those obtained by Truog and Meacham 

;» • _• Miyake and Masashi (1924) found that 
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pH value of 5.2 when the cells were immersed in solutions of widely differ¬ 
ent reactions. They considered that the preservation of a definite reaction 
in the vacuolar sap may be essential to the normal functioning of the cell. 
Different types of cells may have different reactions so that the reactions 
of the cell sap expressed from a mass of tissue may not represent the 
reactions of any particular cell. Crozier (1919) noted that the cell sap of 
Valonia had a pH of 5.0 to 6.7, the average being about 6.0, while the pH 
value of sea water in which the plant grew ranged from 8.2 to 8.3. Masoni 
(1920) observed that juices of plants maintained an acid reaction several 
days after contact with calcareous soil or when in contact with an excess 
of pure calcium carbonate. Robertson and Smith (1931) reported that 
the acidity of the potato tuber is independent of environment. 


b. The Time of Sampling.— According to Bennet-Clark (1933), the changes in the 
acidity of plunt tissues are associated with diurnal and seasonal fluctuations in light 
intensity and temperature. The majority of succulent plants and some nonsucculent 
plants increase markedly in acidity during the night and decrease during the day. 
Kraus (1883) showed in Bryophyllum oilycinum that this fluctuation in acidity was 
associated with a fluctuation of the carl>ohydrato content in the opposite direction. 
It appears that the nightly increase in acidity may be brought al>out by the formation 
of malic acid from sugar. Wolf (1931) showed, however, that the decrease ... sugar 
content during the night was not parallel in most cases to the increase in the produc 
lion of acid. Truog and Meacl.am (1919) found the ju.ee of the alfalfa plant to be 
more acid in the morning than that of plants examined later in the day. In one case 
at 6 am. the pH value of the juice was 5.97 and at 2 F.H. 6.0<i. In another case at 
8 a.m. the pH reading was 6.04 and at 2:30 pm. it amounted to 6.11 

Clevenger (1019) followed the diurnal changes in the acidities of the leaves, steins, 
and roots of the cowpea during a 24-hr. period. The acidity of the leaves and stems 
was found to be highest in the morning and decreased during the day, while the 
acidity of the roots was found to be highest .luring the day. 

I-oeliwing ( 1930 ) observed that the tissue fluids from entire wheat tops showed a 
diurnal acid periodicity in that the free acidity reached a minimum m the evemng and 

a maximum in the early morning. . , , 

According to Reed and Halma (1926). the hydrogen-ion concentration o noth 
lemon and orange trc.-a.how. a rather .mall amount of seaaonal fluctuation. There » 
aome increase in acidity, however, during the period of rapid vegetative growth when 
carbohydrates arc presumably being extensively oxidized. 

According to Rea and Small (1927) the pH of the pith ami xylem of stem tissues 
tends to remain constant or to fluctuate only slightly throughout the year. The pH 
of the cortex, endo.ler.nis, and phloem, however, in most species tends to increase 
during the winter and decrease during the summer, the degree of variation differing 

with the species. . . . , ., 

c. The Previous Treotmenl.-Gny and Ryan (1921) observed that the acidity of 
both navel and Valencia oranges was greatly reduced when a spray composed of soap, 
sodium carbonate, lead arsenate, and sulphur was applied to trees even for one season. 
This reduction in acidity amounted to more than 50 per cent in some cases and the 
arsenic compound seemed to I* chiefly responsible for the effect, but the facts do not 
correlate the reduction of acidity with the local absorption of the spray by the fruit. 
The action of the spray is thought to be systemic, affecting the whole tree. 
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It was shown by Ruhland and Wetzel (1927) that a rich nitrogen manuring causes 
a considerable rise in the acidity of Begonia plants. Miller (1931) noted that the 
treatment of dormant potatoes with ethylene chlorohydrin invariably results in an 
increase in the pH value of the expressed juice. With the use of phosphate buffers, 
the addition of various amounts of ethylene chlorohydrin directly to the potato juice 
produces no change in the pH value until a concentration of 4 per cent is reached. 
Orange trees sprayed with lend arsenate produce a fruit juice which is less acid than 
that of the unsprayed fruit (Nelson and Mattern, 1932). According to Boning and 
Bdning-Seubert (1932) the nutritional conditions have only a limited influence on the 
actual acidity of the sap of the tobacco leaf. 

d. Kind of Tissue .—Gustafson (1924) showed that there was a hvdrogen-ion 
concentration gradient in corn, squash, pole bean, pumpkin, and sunflower plants. 
This gradient is not always in the same direction in different species or in the leaves 
and stems of the same species. In com, squash, and pole bean the older leaves had a 
higher hydrogen-ion concentration than the younger leaves, while in pumpkin and 
sunflower the reverse was the case. The bases of the stems of corn, sunflower, and 
pumpkin had a lower hydrogen-ion concentration than the tops, i 

Martin, Rea, and Small (192C>) made a survey of lfifi species of plants with especial 
regard to the young flowering stents and noted that the tissue reaction varied, in 
general, between pH 0.0 and 4.0. The tissue of the xvlcin ami epidermis tended to 
b«* more acid than the others. Their work indicates that some tissues muy remain 
constant in their reaction, while the reaction of others varies with the age of the plant. 

Martin (1927) found in the sunflower that the cortex, root hairs, flower buds, and 
epidermis had pH values of 5.7, 4.2, 5.0, and 4.4, respectively. The epidermal hnirs 
showed an alkaline reaction with a pH of 9.0 ami 10.0. After examining almost 
200 Species of plants, Small (1929) concluded that in general the xvlcin tissue is more 
acid than the phloem tissue. Robertson and Smith (1931) not cal that the acidity 
i- not uniform throughout the potato tuber. In the early stages of development the 
underground stem ami the basal end of the tuber an- more acid than the other por- 
tions. When sprouting begins, the active buds have the most acid reaction. 

•. A ye a ml Vigor Hurd (1923) investigated the acidity of corn and its relation 
to vegetative vigor. She found that the concentration of titratable acid was always 
higher in the juice of the leaves than in that of the stalk regardle.-s of the plant’s vigor. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration was higher in the leaves than in the stalk in the 
vigorous plants only; in the stunted plants, it was greater in the stalks than in the 
leaves. The hydrogen-ion concentration of the tops of corn plants ranged from pH 5.0 
to 5 r. and wre* n v •«•*). ••orrchded with the degri-c of vegetative vigor induced by the 
cnvironimn:: • >• :s ffcling the different plots. Tie-tit ratable acidity of these 
> : • «n •oner, the values ranging from an average of 10 cc. of 
' " • • "d .n. v Iio* : ' • sol required to neutralize |<) cc. of juice from plants 
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The hydrogen-ion concentration of the juice of the wheat plant does not decrease 
to any extent between the ages of 2 and 6 weeks. It is greatly increased during the 
preripening period and reaches a relatively high value at the flowering stage and later. 
This increasing acid concentration during the final stages of growth seems to be 
correlated primarily with the rate of drying rather than with head formation or kernel 
development. 

Hurd (1924) observed that the electrometric titration curve of juice expressed 
from wheat plants changes progressively during the seedling stage and during the 
maturation period. Only minor changes, correlated with environmental factors, 
occur during the tillering stage and most of the shooting stage. The difference in the 
form of the titration curve for juice of seedlings in successive stages of development 
indicates differences in composition associated with increasing photosvnthetic activity. 
The end of this period of change in the curve may be interpreted as the end of the 

seedling stage. . 

Gustafson (1924) showed that in Zea mays, Cucurbita maxima, Helwnthus sp 
and BryophyUum calycinum the total acid of the plant juice is not responsible for the 
hydrogen-ion concentration gradient found in plants and that there is no constant 
relation between total and actuul acidity in these plants. The juice from young parts 
of plants requires more sodium hydroxide to neutralize it than does juice from older 
parts of the same plant, even when the former is nearer to the neutral point at I In- 

beginning than the latter. .... ,.. , , 

Bailing and Bbning-Scubcrt (1932) staled that the actual acidity of the leaves of 
tobacco increases with age. Within a pH range of 3.0 to 0.0 the young leave, are 
more poorly buffered than arc the fully developed older leaves. 
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CHAPTER II 


SOLUTIONS AND MEMBRANES IN RELATION 
TO THE PLANT CELL 

In considering the relation of solutions and membranes to the physio¬ 
logical functions of the plant, the student should keep the two following 
salient facts clearly in mind as a background for the discussion: (1) 
Owing to the structural nature of the plant cell, all materials that enter 
or leave a plant or that move from one cell to another must pass through 
membranes. (2) Through the cell walls, protoplasm, and vacuoles of 
the living cells that compose a green plant, water is continuous from the 
exterior walls of the root hairs which come in contact with the soil particles 
to the exterior surface of the outer cells of the leaves which are exposed 
to the air. On this account and because membranes must be penetrated, 
all materials that enter a plant, whether from the soil or from the air, 
or that migrate from one part of the plant to another must do so dissolved 
in water. The entrance of water and dissolved substances into a plant 
and their translocation after they have once entered depend thus upon 
certain behaviors and relationships of membranes and solutions. In 
order to understand how materials enter a plant or how they migrate in 
it, one must have a considerable knowledge of the behavior of membranes 
and solutions, and for that reason it is the intention here to discuss in a 
brief and elementary manner some of the more important facts in regard 
to them. 


I. SOLUTIONS 

A. Nati-rk 

A solution may be defined as a homogeneous mixture of two or more 
substnnc' * having • !»•■ *:*nn' physical and chemical properties throughout, 
the propoition of aIk>>« components may I e altered continuously within 
certain limbs v iihom t'lnducing any »l»r»ipt change in any property of the 
mixture. Tin* * ni » : chitioi.' frequently used to designate 

ft mixture of 'he u.-sini bc*v de-cribi ! t«« di tinguish it from ft colloidal 
solution, which is * »*• eregeneo! n?i>tur« .»«•, upying an intermediate 
position between ;• *n.< olotio..o»» r.<* and the more pronounced 

heterogeneous mix-,.,-. - called - * ] ■.. ' on the other. The most 

important differen* • not •*. i.« . >• • u »nd a colloidal solution is the 

difference in the degree oi m.! d.Mo..o ,ii> « r ion of the dissolved sub- 
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stances. In a true solution the dissolved substance or substances are 
generally in the ionic or molecular condition and the magnitude of the 
particles is 1mA* 1 or less in diameter, while in a colloidal solution the degree 
of dispersion is not so great and the particles vary from lm M to 0.1 a in 
diameter. True solutions may be of three general types, gaseous, liquid, 
or solid; but in plant physiology we arc concerned wholly with liquid 
solutions, and it is to this type that our attention will be devoted. 

In a solution, that component which is present in the larger proportion 
is called the “solvent," while the component or components that are 
present in smaller amounts are termed the “solute" or "solutes. It is 
generally stated that the solute is dissolved in the solvent, but it should 
be remembered that this method of designation is purely arbitrary and 
docs not necessarily imply that one component possesses greater solvent 
powers than the other. The case of a solution of two liquids that are 
miscible in all proportions, as alcohol and water, is illuminating in discuss¬ 
ing this relation of solvent and solute. If we are considering a 1 per cent, 
solution of alcohol in water, we say that the alcohol is dissolved in water, 
although it would lie just as correct to say that the water is dissolved in 
the alcohol. If the concentration of alcohol is 51 |>cr cent, it is spoken 
of as the solvent and the water is termed the solute. If there is a 50 
per cent solution of alcohol in water, however, either liquid may be called 
the solvent and either the solute. Water is practically the only solve , 
that functions in plants, but the solutes concerned are numerous and 
include all the soluble inorganic salts that may be presen m the so. as 
well as oxygen, carbon dioxide, sugars, organic acids, and various other 

soluble organic compounds. 


B. ( ’ONCENTKATIOX 

There are numerous wavs in which the concentration and composition 
of a solution may be expressed, but the four following are the ones most 

generally used. . 

1. In Terms of Percentage.-This type of solution is widely used in 
physiological work but not in osmotic studies. Solutions of a solid in a 
solvent arc usuallv made, for dilution convenience, on a weight-volume 
percentage basis bv adding to a designated weight of solute sufficient 
solvent to give a designated total volume or. less commonly, on a true 
weight percentage basis. Solutions involving liquids in a solvent are 
ordinarily prepared on a volume percentage basis. 

2. In Terms of the Gram-molecular Weight.—If the same number of 
grams of a compound as there are units in its molecular weight are dis¬ 
solved in a solvent to make a liter of solution, a “volume molar" or 
“molar” solution results. Equal volumes of molar solutions of different 
compounds have the same number of solute molecules. This is important 
since many physical relations of solutions are based on the relative num- 

,|,, = T5oo ,n,, ‘- ,ln| * = Toodfloo """ r5oo w ' 
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bcr of solute molecules present. If, however, the gram-molecular weight 
of the compound is dissolved in 1,000 grams of solvent, a “weight molar’’ 
or “molar* solution results. No two molal solutions have the same total 
volume. Hence, equal volumes of such solutions do not contain the same 
number of solute or solvent molecules. Weight-molar solutions are used 
primarily in critical studies of osmotic phenomena. The terms “volume 
molar" and “weight molar*’ usually refer to solutions of nonelectrolytes, 
i.c., compounds that do not ionize when dissolved in water. 

3. In Terms of Equivalent Weight—Solutions of acids, bases, and 
salts, i.e., electrolytes or substances that ionize when dissolved in water, 
arc usually expressed in terms of “normal’’ solutions. Such a solution 
contains the molecular weight of the compound divided by its hydrogen 
equivalent and dissolved in solvent to make a liter of solution. The nor¬ 
mal solution of NaCl would contain the gram-molecular weight of this 
compound per liter of solution, while the normal solution of \IgCl 2 would 
contain but half the gram-molecular weight of that compound per liter 
of solution. 

4. In Terms of Osmotic Pressure.—In biological work the concentra¬ 
tion of a solution is often stated in terms of the osmotic pressure that 
would be produced if the solution were separated from pure water by a 
perfectly semipermeable membrane. This osmotic pressure is deter¬ 
mined by the total number of solute particles, molecules, or ions, and is 
commonly expressed in units of atmospheric pressure. 


C. Diffusion 


One of the distinct characteristics of a solution is the property of 
diffusion or the ubility of the molecules or ions of the solvent and solute 
to move more or less freely throughout it. For a clear understanding of 
the entrance and translocation of materials in plants, the following simple 
but important facts in regard to the behavior of solvent and solutes in a 


solution must be remembered: (1) The molecules or ions of the solutes 
and solvent move or diffuse constantly throughout the solution. (2) 
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diffusion of the solute and the solvent can best be understood by consider¬ 
ing a hypothetical case as diagramed in Fig. 4. Let us assume that 
we have two solutions A and B in which water is the solvent and sodium 
chloride and potassium nitrate the solutes. Solution A has a concentra¬ 
tion 0.1 N sodium chloride and 0.3 N potassium nitrate, which makes a 
total concentration of four-tenths normal. Solution B has a concentra¬ 
tion of 0.1 N potassium nitrate and 0.2 N sodium chloride, making a 
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total concentration of three-tenths normal. Now let solution 
placed in compartment .4 of a vessel and solution »> compartmernt B 
of the same vessel and the partition separating the 
removed without disturbing them, thus allowing them to oomc .nd rc 
contact with each other. Let us now consider the behavior of the solut. 
and solvent when the two solutions thus come in eontact_ 

Let us consider first the behavior of the solutes. The number < 
molecules of sodium chloride moving from A to B in a unit of t ■ 
smaller than the number moving from B to d, since he concent a m 
greater in B. For the same reason the number of molecules of potassium 
■ For simplicity .he two sails arc considered here only in regard to .her molecular 
concentration, and the fact of their ionization w not considered. 
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nitrate moving from A to B in a unit of time is greater than the number 
moving from B to A. The total number of molecules moving from A to 
B is greater in a unit of time than the number moving from B to A, since 
the total concentration of solutes in A (four-tenths normal) is higher than 
the total concentration of solutes in B (three-tenths normal). Let us now 
consider the behavior of the solvent. Since the total concentration of the 
solutes in solution A is equal to four-tenths normal and that in solution B 
to three-tenths normal, the concentration of the solvent in solution A is 
lower than the concentration of the solvent in solution B. The number 
of molecules of the solvent moving from A to B in a unit of time is there¬ 
fore smaller than the number moving from B to A. These inequalities in 
the rates of diffusion of the solutes and solvent become less and less 
until the concentration of the two solutes becomes equally distributed 
throughout the solution. The independent rate of diffusion of the solutes 
and solvent of this solution can perhaps be better understood by consider¬ 
ing the diagrams in Fig. 4, which represent the diffusion gradient or 
difference in concentration of each of the constituents. These diagrams 
show that the greater the difference in concentration of any component 
between two points or the steeper the diffusion gradient the more rapid 
the rate of movement or diffusion. Figure 4 also illustrates the rate of 
diffusion of the solutes and solvent between any two points in the solution 
after equilibrium of concentration has been reached. 


II. MEMBRANES 


A. Nature 

The term “membrane” as it is generally used in relation to solutions 
means a thin sheet or layer of animal, plant, or artifieial origin. The term 
as it is used in plant physiology is a broad one and includes on the one 
hand such definite tissues as the coats of seeds, scales of bulbs, or the 
epidermis of stems and leaves and. on the oilier hand, only the parts of the 
cell as the cell wall, the cytoplasmic layer, or even only the surface films 
of t lie latter bordering on the vacuole or on the cell wall. The consistency 
of these membranes thus varies from a semiliquid to a solid and ranges 
in thickness from a very delicate film that can be observed only with the 
high powei of tie* microscope to a iKmio whose thickness can easily be 
measured ^th the naked eye. J, ; the performance of experiments to 
illustrate certain biolmricai behavior, nifieial membranes of collodion, 
copper ferrocy;.nide, or parchment pap,-. frequently used, since it- has 
been observed that art in. ini and nn •( ... mbranes show in many cases 
striking similarities of 1 > t->» \ > \ , r i -'-hi*mm- 

Membranes differ ere:. !y i-.r wr-i.'f V.,r allowing substances 
to pass through them. A is sj.i nneablc to a sub _ 
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stance if it allows this substance to pass through and impermeable if 
it will not allow it to pass through. A membrane which will allow the 
solvent to pass through but not the solute is called a “semipermeable 
membrane.” The capacity of a membrane for allowing substances to 
pass through it is termed its “permeability.” Membranes differ not 
only in their permeability to a given substance but also in that their 
permeability is influenced by the general environmental factors, so that 
a membrane may have as many degrees of permeability toward a given 
substance as there arc environmental conditions under which it may be 
placed. In speaking of the permeability of a membrane, therefore, it 
is necessary to define the system with which it is in contact. 

None of the artificial membranes that have been made is perfectly 
semipermeable, although some of them prevent all but a trace of the 
solute from passing through. The nearest approach to a perfect semi- 
permcable membrane is one of copper fcrrocyanidc in its relation to a 
solution of cane sugar in water. This membrane allows the water to 
diffuse through it readily but prevents almost completely the passage of 
the sugar. The cytoplasmic layer in plant cells behaves frequently as 
a more or less perfectly semipermeable membrane to various «a r 
solutions, although it is now considered that tt ts not -'-'arly so sem,- 
pcrmcablc as formerly was supposed. There are some cases alsouhere 
the cell walls behave as semipermeable membranes, as will be discussed 
later. 

B. Imbibition of Water 

The term "imbibition” as here used means the attraction of sub¬ 
stances for water, a phenomenon that is especially c'' ur “ ^ s c 0 
colloidal material in the gel condition. This process is best _> Justra U d 
by the intake of water by dry wood, gelatin starch gnuns. am<y «•*. 
Each particle of such substances has an attraction or affinity for «ate. 
and will take it up from the surrounding medium against enormous pres¬ 
sures, which vary with the nature of the tmb.bmg material^an Us -satu 
content (Shull and Shull, 1932). The water so attracted arran^s^l 
around the particles in the form of films so that as the amount of wale 
imbibed increases, the thickness of the watery films 
particles that compose the substance are crowded farther and fait u 
apart The limit to the distance that these particles may be separated 
from each other by the water thus taken up will depend upon tJe .'cdi.'sn e 
force of the particles of that substance. Thus in the case of «oo < 
limit of separation is soon reached, while in the case of ge'atin ami snndar 
substances the particles may go into colloidal solution. Tffisj no, 
non of imbibition of water is closely related to the behavior of membran • 
to watery solutio.es, since before there can be any passage of «ater. 
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the solutes dissolved in it, through a membrane, the membrane must 
imbibe at least a certain amount of water. It is due to this characteristic 
imbibition of water by the protoplasm and the cell wall that water is 
continuous from the vacuole of one living cell to that of another. From 
the observed facts of the structure of the cell wall and the protoplasm and 
of the intake of water and of the migration of substances through them, 
we can crudely consider that these membranes are composed of a mixture 



iMa/cr/n I'acuo/e 


lAA/tr/n racuo/c 


Fio. 5.—Diagram to illustrutc that water is continuous from the vacuole of one cell 
through the protoplasm and cell wall to the vacuolo of the adjoining cell. Description in 
the text. 


of water and numerous and varied other substances. We can thus con¬ 
ceive that continuous waterways are provided along which the water- 
soluble substances may travel from cell to cell (Fig. 5). 

C. Diffusion 

hen solutions are separated from each other or from the pure solvent 
by a membrane that is permeable to both the solvent and the solute or 
only to the solvent, certain phenomena occur which are not observable 
in the* process of diffusion in solution when the membrane is not present. 
A discussion of this topic is necessary if we are to understand, in part at 
least, the intake, outgo, and translocation of materials in plants, since 
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consider that a half-molar solution of cane sugar completely fills a 
container B, the wall of which, or some portion of it, behaves as a semi- 
permeable membrane to the sugar solution (in case only a portion of the 
wall is semipermeable, it is here assumed that the remaining portion is 
impermeable to both the solvent and the solute). Let us further suppose 
that a fine capillary tube be connected with the container in such a man¬ 
ner as to function as a manometer and that the vessel containing this 
sugar solution is immersed in distilled water in a larger container A 
The solute will tend to diffuse very rapidly from B to .-1 just as if no 
membrane intervened, for the diffusion gradient is steep but the egress 
of the sugar from the vessel is prohibited, since the membrane is^per¬ 
meable to it and equilibrium of concentration of the solute on both sides 
of the membrane cannot occur. Since the membrane is permeable o 
the solvent, water will readily move through it, diffusing more r« . 1 y 
from A to B than it will from Bio A, since the concentration of he solvent 
in A is higher than it is in B. The behavior of the solvent is • > 

to that which is attained when two solutions of unequal ooncen ra on are 
brought together without the intervention of a membrane, but «ith U . 
difference, that the solute cannot diffuse into the pure *o'vent ox eno 
to the membrane, so that the concentration of the solvent in A a), 

remain higher than it is in B. 

Since water enters B more rapidly than it leaves, a l.yclro-tat.o pros 
sure will be set up in B as indicated by the nsc of the column of menury 
in the manometer. Water will continue to move from into / « h a 
corresponding increase in the hydrostatic pressure u ,tl ,h * '" f " 

equals the force with which water tends to enter B. In the ease of the 
half-molar solution of cane sugar, the hydrostatic pressure hus set up 
in B at 0°C. and 760 mm. of mercury will lx- approximately n^ a.n o.^ 
pheres if the conditions are ideal and the membranes and walls of B 
are capable of sustaining such a pressure. • and 

ThU discussion now brings us to the coaside^ion of osmo is ai d 

osmotic pressure The term ”osmosis” has been used with such a v ancty 
of meanings by workers in biology that one is in doubt 

what it reallv signifies (Stark. 1928). The physicist and ti c physi al 
what it really »gnmes t dit|oIl for the illustration of this 

chemist always considci an me ni < onui . • . 

process similar to that jus, mentioned in theprececling:discern <U 
the solution is separated from the pure advent by a l >,rfo ' ,ly "' 1 
mcable membrane. They would thus define osmosis as tin PW of » 
solvent from one side of a semipermeab e membrane to th ' 0 """' , ' s 

escaping tendency (or free energy) of the solvent on the two sides 
unequal. The osmotic pressure would then be defined as the pressure 
difference which must be established upon the solution and P''"| “ " ' 

respectively, in order to make the escaping tendency of the solvent 
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same for both of them. Osmotic pressure can be defined also as the 
equivalent of the maximum hydrostatic pressure produced when solution 
and solvent are separated by a perfectly semiperraeable membrane. It 
may likewise be expressed as the equivalent of the excess pressure that 
must be imposed on a solution to prevent the passage into it of the solvent 
through a perfectly semipermeable membrane (Findlay, 1913). Beck 
(1928) defines osmotic pressure as the difference of pressure on solution 
and solvent which produces a condition of equilibrium such that there is 
no tendency of the solvent to flow in either direction. 

Let us now consider a case of diffusion through a membrane in which 
such ideal conditions do not prevail, since in plants a solution may be 
separated not only from the pure solvent but also from another solution 
not by a perfectly semipermeable membrane but by one that is permeable 
to both the solvent and solutes. This condition prevails in the cells of 
plants to as great extent as or greater than does semipermeability of 
membranes. For an illustration of the phenomena that occur under 
these conditions, let us assume (Fig. C) that an apparatus H similar to 
that just described, but with a membrane permeable to both the solute 
and solvent, is filled with a two-fifths molar solution of cane sugar in 
water and immersed in a larger vessel A containing a fifth-molar solution 
of cane sugar in water. The solute under this condition will diffuse 
more rapidly from H to /I than it will from A to B and thus tend to equal¬ 
ize the concentration of the solute on each side of the membrane just as 
it would act if the two solutions were in contact without the intervention 
of the membrane. The water diffuses more rapidly from A to B than 
it does from B to A, since the concentration of the solvent in B is lower 
than in .1. The behavior of the solvent is thus similar to that which 
would occur if the two solutions were placed in contact without the inter¬ 
vening membranes, but with this difference that water as a general rule 
diffuses through a membrane at a more rapid rate than the solutes so that 
a hydrostatic pressure will In- set up in B as indicated by the rise of the 
mercury in the manometer. This hydrostatic pressure, however, is 
only temporary, for as the concentration of the solute in A and B becomes 


more nearly equal, the solvent on both sides of the membrane more nearly 
reaches equilibrium and the hydrostatic pressure in B is diminished 
accordingly. \\ |,< n the concent ralion *»f the solute and solvent have 
become, reapedi' ciy the same in A and B, the rate of diffusion of the 
solvent from l i.> is ti,e *amo is ii is from B to .1. and as a result the 
hydros! Hie pr - ure on titt imi 1 < of /'■ is reduced to zero. 

It is evi i< n* troi t* < cxj n| le Ilia! the phenomenon of osmosis 
and osmoii< • — - ; d -d • n tile membrane is not semi¬ 

permeable. It would hns :q, H ar that o«mo •, >hould not be defined only 
in terms of srmipi rmcabl- membranes but in terms of permeable mem- 
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branes as well. Osmosis could thus be defined as the passage of the 
solvent from one side of a membrane to another where the escaping 
tendency of the solvent on the two sides is unequal. Because t he diffusion 
of a salt solution through a membrane is similar to the diffusion of the 
water in which it is dissolved, there are those who believe that osmosis 
should be defined in terms of both the solvent and solute. 'I hits Stark 
(1928) proposed that osmosis be defined as diffusion through a membrane, 
the direction of the major movement being from a region of high con¬ 
centration to a region of low concentration of the thing diffusing. 

If the fifth-molar solution of cane sugar were placed in B and the two- 
fifths molar solution in A, the rate of water movement from B to A 
would be greater than from A to B, and as a result water would be with¬ 
drawn from B. Under such a condition the walls of B would contract 
or collapse unless they were strong enough to.sustain the negative pressure 
developed therein. This phenomenon frequently prevails in plant colls 
under certain conditions, and their behavior under these conditions will 
be discussed in detail when the subject of plasmolysis is considered. The 
term "endosmosis” is used to designate the flow of either solute or solvent 
through the membranes of the plant cell into the vacuole, while the tern*, 
“exosmosis” is used to designate the flow of solvent or solute outward 
from the cell vacuole. The connection of the phenomenon of osmosis 
with the water relations of the plant cell will Ik* discussed in detail under 
the heading, Osmotic Relationship of the Plant Cell. 


D. Membranes ok the Plant Cell 

With but few exceptions there are in each fully devclo|M*d living plant 
cell two well-defined membranes through which materials must pass in 
moving from the vacuole or vacuoles of one cell to those of another or in 
entering the vacuoles of the external cells of the plant body from the 
medium in which the plant is growing. These two membranes are the 
cell wall and the cytoplasmic layer. 

1. The Cell-wall or Nonliving Membrane.—Will, the exception 
of certain zoospores, sperms, unfertilized eggs, and in a few other eases, 
the protoplasm of plant cells is always enclosed l.y a definite compact 
solid membrane called the “cell wall.” This membrane is frequently 
termed the “nonliving” membrane of the plant cell. The constituents 
that may enter into the composition of the cell wall have been named 
and described in considerable detail in C hap. I, so the intention here is 
to discuss only the general relationship of the cell wall to watery solutions 
a. Permeability to M’o/cr.-Thc .-,•11 wall is. for the most part, com- 
Poscd oT an aggregation of colloidal particles in the gel condition, and 
like Other gels it exhibits the power of imbibition and absorbs water 
when placed in contact with it. The amount of water thus absorbed 
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before imbibitional saturation is reached varies greatly according to the 
constituents of the cell wall. Thus in the case of cutin and suberin the 
amount of water imbibed is very small, while in the case of the pcctic 
substances the amount absorbed may be so great as practically to throw 
these substances into colloidal solution. Since all cell walls exhibit the 
power of imbibing water, it follows that none of them is absolutely imper¬ 
meable to water. The suberized and cutinized cell walls are the least 
permeable to water, while the cell walls of embryonic tissue, root hairs, 
and parenchyma cells apparently offer the minimum retardation to water 
of any of the cell walls. The cell walls that are the most permeable to 
water, however, offer some resistance to water flow, and water never 
diffuses so readily through a cell-wall membrane as it would were there no 
membrane present. The principal factors that influence the rate of 
water movement through cell-wall membranes are the same as those that 
influence the behavior of practically all membranes. These main factors 
are the constitution of the membrane, the direction of flow, the concentra¬ 
tion of the solutions in contact with it, and the temperature. 1 The differ¬ 
ences in the degree of permeability of the cell walls of different species of 
plants to water are shown by the work of Denny (1917) with seed coats 
and with the outer bulb scale of the onion. These membranes consist 
entirely of dead cells, so that with the possible exception of some non¬ 
living material within the cavities of the cells, the behavior of the mem¬ 
branes toward the diffusion of water through them is due entirely to the 
nature of the walls of the cells composing them. The amount of water 
passing through ecpial areas (19.63 sq. mm.) of these membranes in a unit 
of time, when the external solution consisted of a saturated solution of 
sodium chloride with an osmotic pressure of approximately 375 atmos¬ 
pheres, is shown in the following table: 


Memhmnc 

Number of 
observations 

Average amount of 
water passing per 
hour, milligram 

Seed rent of grapefruit. 1 

3 

0 

Seed coni of Cucurfirlu ft/to .j 

4 

4.0 

Seed <'Ortt ol Ci srvrbita "tasimn .i 

.» 

9.3 

o* "OcHolMir.; 

4 

18.2 

Outer bu!S soil- jf onion. . 

6 

24.0 

•» of nimon.I. 

j 

88.5 

•Sc*, l rort of pftiiiut . 

7 

565.1 


Denny ii.vv.iig;. 

in order to det 
to water. Hi.' m-.' 


•»' !• ■ .»• constituents of these cell walls 

'• their differential permeability 
»*» «* •. ..id ting the rate of flow of water 
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through a given membrane and then after treating it with a given solvent 
to measure again the rate of water flow through it. The heating of 
the membranes in boiling water for 5 min. increased the permeability 
of the peanut and almond membranes but not that of the seed coats of 
the grapefruit or squash. The increase in permeability of the peanut coat 
averaged approximately 168 per cent, while the increase in permeability 
of the almond amounted to as much as 500 per cent. The treatment 
of these membranes by hot alcohol, hot acetone, and hot ether, which are 
solvents of fatty substances, increased greatly the permeability of the 
peanut, almond, squash, and cocklebur coats but not the grapefruit seed 
coats. The maximum increase in permeability of these membranes was 
871, 242, 452, and 138 |>er cent, respectively, for the squash, peanut, 
almond, and cocklebur. After some of the membranes had been extracted 
with the fat solvents, they were immersed in the extract and exposed to 
evaporation so that they would again contain the materials that had been 
removed from them. Although the permeability of these membranes 
was reduced by this infiltration, it did not reach the low point exhibited 
by the membranes before their extraction. This fact indicates that the 
extracted materials which influenced the permeability of these membranes 
to water are distributed in an organized manner throughout the cell walls. 
This assumption is also strengthened by the fact that(the permeability 
of some of thtte membranes is increased by simply heating thorny Denny 
considered that the substances in the cell walls of the membranes men¬ 
tioned above which are factors in determining their permeability to water 
are fatty substances and tannins. There was no evidence from his 
experiments that suberin plays any part in determining the |>ermeal>ility 
of these membranes. The squash seed coat, for example, is very resistant 
to the passage of water yet it has no distinctly suberized layers. Denny 
considered that the resistance of the seed coats of gra|>efruit to the passage 
of water is due to the presence in certain portions of the membranes of a 
large amount of fatty substances surrounded by thick pectinizcd walls. 
Denny made certain observations which showed that some of these 
membranes under consideration are more permeable to water in one 
direction than in another. Thus, for example, when the membrane 
of the almond was placed in an osmometer so that the water passed 
through the membrane, as it naturally would in entering the seed from 
the outside, the rate of flow was 48.5 mg. j>cr hour. If the position of the 
membrane was reversed so that the water entered, as it would in passing 
from the seed to the external medium, the rate of flow was only 42.6 mg. 
per hour. In the case of the peanut membrane, the maximum percentage 
decrease of water flow from the “in” to the “out” amounted to 56 per 
cent. No difference in the rate of penetration of water in opposite 
directions could be observed in the case of the outer bulb scale of the 
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onion and the seed coat of Dioon edulc. This difference in the behavior 
of membranes is apparently correlated with their structure. The peanut 
and almond coats are composed of distinct layers and have surfaces of 
different physical and chemical natures, while the onion scale and Cycarl 
membranes are apparently uniform in structure. A difference in the rate 
of water flow through membranes is characteristic of many living and 
nonliving animal membranes as well as many artificial ones. 

According to Brauner (1930) the seed coat of Acsculus hippocastanum 
is 60 per cent more permeable when water passes from the outside to the 
inside than if in the opposite direction. The epidermis is the positive 
pole and a potential difference of several millivolts can be observed 
between the inner and the outer surface of the swollen membranes. The 
testa of this seed can thus be regarded as a “double membrane” contain¬ 
ing electrolytes. This membrane consists of two layers differing in 
permeability and therefore the two sides are of different diffusion poten¬ 
tials. Because of this difference of potential, water flow across the mem¬ 
brane is promoted or hindered as the hydrodynamic potential varies with 
or against the water flow. The behavior of “double” membranes may 
have an important influence on the movement of water into and out of the 
plant cell and Denny asks the important question: “If this difference in 
the rate of diffusion is due to the presence of double membranes of 
different nature, or to the difference in surface on opposite sides, may not 
the plant cell itself show a difference in permeability in opposite direc¬ 
tions, since such a system of double membranes is represented by the cell 
wall and cctoplast?” 

Denny further made the very important observation in regard to the 
membranes with which he worked that when solutions of varying concen¬ 
trations arc placed on opposite sides of a membrane the relation between 
the rate of water movement and concentration difference is complex 
and that, in general, equal osmotic differences do not necessarily produce 
equal rates so that no mathematical relation can lx* noted between the 
concentration on opposite sides and the rate of water movement through 
the membranes. .* 

!*•mi nin'! 7y /-» Sohiles .—It has generally been supposed that if 
the cell wall \*• re permeable to water, it would also be permeable to any 


solute dissolved hi ,c:ier. 
mun<:u>us ceil w.*il»s '.ha* 


1 1 lias been shown, however, that there are 
:u« impormeabl- to various solutes, and this 


fact ni'is* be >;»tx •• into re¬ 
plant rr! f. liro’Mi 
perinea bill >S ,h’ „ ri 
in this regard * ■ \ !n 

did not chanm i-. »h r , \? 
in 1 per ecni pnu.it < 


’ion in studying the permeability of the 
i'.h"), 1915) .*'tidied especially the semi- 
; •• Hie barlev grain. His first observation 
i i-en* ",i the cells of the aleurone layer 
.«i • r •• • j.mi> were soaked for several days 
but •. the covering of tin* grain were punc- 
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tured or otherwise injured, the pigment turned red at once, showing that 
the sulphuric acid had passed through the membrane. He further found 
that the seeds which had been soaked in the 1 |>er cent sulphuric acid 
absorbed water, swelled, and sprouted just as they did in distilled water, 
although as soon as the sprout ruptured the seed integument, the acid 
entered and turned the pigment red. It was further found that, when 
these seeds were placed in 4.9, 7.6. 9, 18, or even 36 per cent sulphuric acid, 
no acid entered after 44 hr., and these same seeds upon being washed and 
planted grew vigorously. The permeability of this membrane was 
studied in regard to copper sulphate, ferrous sulphate, potassium chromate, 
silver nitrate, and potassium ferrocyanide in a 5 per cent water solution. 
The covering was found to be semipermeable to all these, taking up 
water but as far as could l)e observed preventing the entrance of these 
solutes into the seed. The membrane was found to In* permeable to 
mercuric chloride, acetic, formic, propionic, and butyric acids, ammonia, 
ethyl alcohol, and ethyl acetate among others. The degree of permea¬ 
bility to these substances, however, varied greatly. Ethyl alcohol, for 
example, entered at the same rate approximately as water, while acetic 
acid entered more rapidly, and ethyl acetate entered the most rapidly 
of the three. The seeds were subjected to boiling water for a 1-lir. 
period, but the results observed after this process were practically 
identical with those mentioned above, a fact which shows that this 
property of scmipcrmcability lies in the cell walls of the covering of the 
grain and not in the protoplasm, since the latter was undoubtedly 
killed by this treatment. Brown also studied the rate of movement of 
various phenols through this seed membrane and concluded that when 
the osmotic pressures, vapor pressures, and viscosities of this series of 
solutions of soluble solutes are equal, their rate of diffusion through this 
membrane are inversely promotional to their surface tensions. 1 he 
earlier work of Brown was followed by that of Schroder (1911), who 
found that the wheat grain possesses the same type of selective per¬ 
meable coat us the barley grain, and by Tjebbes (1912), who observed 
that a part of the inner coat of the seed of the sugar beet shows the power 
of selective permeability. Bccquercl (1907) showed that the dried seed 
coats of numerous plants are ini|>ermcahle to various gases and to such 
penetrating substances as chloroform, absolute alcohol, and ether. 

Shull (1913) extended the field of observation in regard to the per¬ 
meability of seed coats and found that those of cocklebur, numerous 
grains, peach, apple, bean, and sunflower act as semipermeable mem¬ 
branes. His observations, however, were confined chiefly to t he helmvior 
of the seed coat of the cocklebur. This coat, he found, is composed of 
three rather definite layers, the outer of which does not function as a 
semipermeable membrane, the middle of which is several cells thick, and 
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the inner of which is composed of a single row of cells. Both the middle 
and inner layers have osmotic properties, but neither functions so well 
separately as when they are together. The property of semipermeability 
in the case of the cocklebur coat is not dependent upon the protoplasmic- 
membrane of the cells which compose it, since the same results are 
obtained after boiling the seeds or the membrane after it has been 
separated therefrom. 

Shull tried the effect of soaking the dry cocklebur seeds in ether, 
chloroform, acetone, and absolute alcohol and found that no detectable 
amount of these substances penetrated through the seed coat and that 
the viability of the seed was not injured by this treatment. Thus, for 
example, seeds soaked in ether for 2 to 36 days and then dried and soaked 
in water and placed under germinative conditions after the test as were 
removed showed 87 per cent germination and the plants resulting were 
ns vigorous as the controls. Shull investigated the permeability of this 
seed coat to approximately 40 different salts and found that sodium chlo¬ 
ride, copper sulphate, potassium chromate, sodium thiosulphate, glycerol, 
hydrochloric acid, sugars, and tartaric acid were excluded while all the 
other compounds including silver nitrate, sodium nitrate, potassium 
nitrate, potassium chloride, ferrous sulphate, potassium hydroxide, 
sodium hydroxide, sulphuric, nitric, acetic, lactic, and citric acids were 
allowed to pass through, although the degree of permeability to these 
substances varied with the substance. 

Kxpcrimcnts with a large numl>cr of seed types in 1.5 per cent solu 
lions of potassium nitrate and manganese sulphate showed that when the 
seed coverings were intact any salts absorbed by the seeds were held 
superficially so that heavy losses in the amount of these salts resulted 
when the seeds were washed for 1 min. in water. When the seed coats 


were injured, a large amount of salts was absorbed but only a slight 
amount could lx- recovered by washing. Whitten (1914) found that the 
membranes of the corn seed are very impermeable to kerosene oils. Thus 
the grain may be immersed in kerosene for periods of 10 to 20 days with¬ 
out injury to iIs* embryo 


I ibiaincd by Brown, Shull. Schroder, and others explain 

ho-'* r- (...it'd 1 • 1 iiu.-u i; TV»ro. who obtained a 20 percent germination 
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most of the water enters the micropylc or germinal region of the grain. 
It is here that the structure which is the seat of permeability must be 
sought, since he found that the solutes enter the grain as does the water 
through this restricted region. According to Brown (1931) the first 
intake of water by the seeds of Lolium perenne is through the micropylc. 
This diffuses upward and causes the endosperm to swell, which in turn 
induces greater permeability of the cuticular membranes of the seed coat. 
Although these membranes retard the absorption of water, their permea¬ 
bility is increased by the swelling and stretching of the seed. 

In a study of the development of the testa of the wheat grain, Pugh, 
Johann, and Dickson (1932) noted the presence of suberin- or cutinlike 
compounds in the cell walls on the outer surface of one of the layers 
composing the testa. According to Handy (1932) the impermeable 
region of the seed coat of Melilotus alba is formed by a layer of tightly 
appressed suberin layers. 

The semipermeability of the grain of wheat is identified with the 
single layer of tesla, and tl.e cutielelike membranes on its inner and outer 
surfaces (Broun, 1932). Mirroehcmiral tests showed that the tesla is 
mucilaginous and that these cuticlelike membranes contain more true 
fat than does the cuticle of the normal foliage leaf. 

In the seed the factors regulating the absorption of the solute would 
seem to be (1) electrical absorption in the cuticle-l.ke membrane, (2) 
mechanical absorption in the testa ami the tissues of the endosperm and 
embryo, (3) imbibitional pressure developed m the endosperm, and (4) 
the size of the intcrmolecular spaces of the sennpermeable membranes. 
The solute will react to each of the above factors according to its own 
particular properties. It is thus extremely difficult to formulate general 
laws to cover the absorption of all chemical compounds. 

Lavison (1910, 1911) studied the entrance of salts through the cell 
walls of the endodermis of the root. He found that the young cellulose 
periclinal walls of the endodermis are impermeable to the salts of iron, 
lead, copper, nickel, and mercury among others and that they behave 
in this regard like the protoplasm itself. We thus have a case ... one o 
the most active translocation regions of the plant where the cell walls ac 
in a semipcrmcable manner. Brooks (1917) found that the exterior cell 
wall of the epidermis of the inner surface of the bulb scale of the muon 
behaves as a semipcrmcable membrane toward a watery solution of 
calcium chloride, sodium chloride, aluminum chloride, sodium hydroxide. 
Bordeaux red, and cosin but that it allows a slight diffusion o hydro¬ 
chloric acid through it. It is a striking fart that scm.permeab.h y o 
these substances is confined only to the exterior wall of the epidermal cell 
while the other walls of the cell arc permeable to them. I he work that 
hots thus far been done in studying tlio permeability of the eell-ual< 
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membrane makes it very evident that it is necessary to consider its influ¬ 
ence in the interpretation of the permeability of plant tissues. 

2. The Protoplasmic, Cytoplasmic, or Living Membrane.—One of the 
outstanding differences between the plant cell and the animal cell is 
the amount and distribution of the protoplasm within these units. An 
animal cell is composed almost entirely of protoplasm, and the growth 
of the cell simply means an increase in the amount of the living matter, 
which thus increases concurrently with the size of the cell. In the 
embryonic plant cell, the protoplasm occupies the whole space enclosed 
by the cell wall, but as the cell enlarges the protoplasm does not increase 
in amount proportionately but spreads out in a thin film around the 
inside of the cell wall and the outside o f the vacuole which is developed 
under these conditions. A plant cell may increase in volume as much as 
500 times or more and yet contain little more protoplasm than it did 
before it began to enlarge. This thin film of protoplasm thus forms 
a membrane through which materials entering or leaving the vacuole 
must pass and has been termed the “living membrane,” the “proto¬ 
plasmic membrane,” or the “cytoplasmic membrane,” the last term 
being used because the cytoplasm composes the greater portion of it. 

a. Nature .—The protoplasmic membrane has more of the characteris¬ 
tics of a liquid than of a solid and evidently consists of a colloidal suspen¬ 
sion and a true solution of numerous substances. It possesses considerable 
power of cohesion, is more or less elastic, and is stretched or held in its 
position by the pressure of the cell sap, as is evidenced by its rapid con¬ 
traction inwardly as soon ns the pressure within the vacuole is suffi¬ 
ciently reduced. Since the protoplasmic membrane is more or less liquid 
in its nature, it has been assumed that it exhibits certain surface phe¬ 
nomena which must here be discussed. 

The surface of a liquid differs in physical properties from its general 
mass due to the fact that the molecules at the surface are not attracted 


equally on all sides. Any molecule throughout the general mass of the 
liquid i* attracted equally in all directions by the molecules distributed 
around it and »his mutual attraction results in keeping the pressure on 
any particular nw*|.*enle uniform in every direction. A molecule at 
the surface ot a liouid, however, is subjected to the attraction of the 
molecules in • V interim and time adioiuing it on the surface, but there 
is no attractive for i it th t xtcrior to balance this. As a result of this 
the surface l-v.t. of mol. nh*- -objected to an inwardly directed 
attraction o- i-i! right .. ihc >nrface. This phenomenon is 

called “. surface »».- • u » d becau-o of the surface of a liquid differs 
from its gemr.d i: . - ! navior •,< a thin film or skin. Since the 


protopla.-mi'- men 1 rn ■ »i ■■ •< ! •»: •• liquid, it is generally assumed 

that its surfaces ho. ' . u *' • . ■•*! well and vacuole, respectively, 
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exhibit characteristic surface tension phenomena and also a difference 
in the degree of permeability as compared with the general mass of 
protoplasm. 

The existence and nature of the surface layers of protoplasm have 
evinced much discussion, and probably no other topic in biophysics 
has been the subject of so much controversy. Some workers question 
its very existence, while others positively assert that an actual mor¬ 
phological and physiological definite surface layer can be clearly demon¬ 
strated. De Vries (1884, 1885) claimed that it has a morphological 
entity, Kite (1915) calls it a “hypothetical structure," while Fischer 
(1915) named it a "figment of the imagination." but Seifriz (1921) con¬ 
sidered that the direct evidence from microdissection indicates a definite 
membrane on the surface of all protoplasm and considered that its thick¬ 
ness is about o.lfi. The names used to designate this portion of the proto¬ 
plasm are no less varied and numerous than the controversies concerning 
its existence. It has been called “surface layer " “surface film. ecto- 
plast," “phase boundary,” "cctosarc” “hyaloplasm, and plasma 
membrane." The term "plasma membrane' has been the one most 
commonly used. It was firs, used by Pfeifer <18. i. 890) » denote a 
surface layer or film of protoplasm that he considered to behave d.fftr- 
ently in regard to permeability from the general mass of the protoplasm." 
membrane. The term as i, has been used by many authors an. .. . s le¬ 
gators is very loosely defined. In some eases is employed only in the 
sense of a surface-tension film, in others it means a differentiated au are 
layer of the protoplasm of considerable depth, and by somc in bcis 
used to include the entire protoplasmic membrane. De V w(BW 
used the term “ectopias,” to denote the surface film of rytopasm 
in contact with the cell wall and the term onoptat to denote 
the surface bordering on the vacuole. Stiles (1924) suggested tlmt 
the limiting surface of the protoplasm next to the ce ( wall be n 1 cd 
“external plasma membrane” and the surface bounding the vacuole the 

“internal plasma membrane.” , 

Plow,. (1931) in a study of plasn.olyzed and i.nplnsmolyzcd . ells 

concluded: (1) there is an external layer of the cytoplasm, the plasma 
lemma” which, while fluid, is more elastic and more extensilethan the 
general mass; (2) a similar but less elastic layer, the tonoplast, surrounds 
the vacuole; ( 3 ) the “mcsoplasm” is much less extensile than the two 
membranes between which i, lies; (4) the differential permealnl, y of l e 
protoplasm to water and dyes is a property of the surface layers rati r 
than the mcsoplasm; (5) the presence of differentially permeable mem¬ 
branes at the surfaces of the readily permeable mesop asm mak s , 
vacuolated plan, e-ell a complex system, the behavior of which rests on 
wmotic as well as colloidal phenomena. 
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We must conclude therefore from Seifriz (1921), Stiles (1924), and 
Plowe (1931) that the surface of the protoplasmic membrane is not an 
invariable structure but will vary with the change in composition of the 
protoplasm and the external medium. The limiting surface of the proto¬ 
plasmic membrane thus cannot be separated from the rest of the proto¬ 
plasm, for it depends for its existence on and is closely related to the 
media that it separates, and it passes over into the phases on either side 
of it, sometimes abruptly and sometimes gradually, depending upon the 
environmental conditions and the composition of the mass of the cyto¬ 
plasm and the surrounding medium. 


The differences between the outer and inner surfaces of the protoplasmic mem¬ 
brane have been studied in two general ways: 

1. /I Measurement of the Potential Difference between the Outer and Inner Layers .— 
The works of Osterhout, Damon, and Jacques (1927), Ostorhout and Harris (1928), 
Brooks and Gelfan (1928), Blinks (1929, 1932, 1935), Damon (1932), and Osterhout 
(1930) on the cells of Valonin, Nilella, and Halicyslis show that when both surfaces of 
the protoplasmic membrane are in contact with the same solution there is a potential 
difference between them so that a current tends to flow through the electrometer 
from the positive to the negative surface. This potential difference ranges from a few 
to as many as 80 millivolts. The value of this potential difference, ns well us the 
location of the negative and positive surfucos, is determined by the type of plant, 
the medium in which it is placed, and by the metabolism. Some of the substances or 
factors that may alter or even reverse the potential difference of the protoplasmic 
surfaces are distilled water, anesthetics, alcohol, other organic compounds, e.g., 
guanidine and adrenaline, nnd temperature. 

2. A Comparison of the Effects of Chemicals upon the Two Surfaces.— This com¬ 
parison has been inode by immersing plant tissues into chemicals, nnd by the injection 
of these same chemicals into the cells of another lot of tissue nnd noting any differences 
in effect upon the protoplasm. Thus Jacques and Osterhout (1928) found in Nilella 
and Valor,in that the inner layer of the protoplasm was more sensitive to the action of 
chloroform than the outer layer. When manganese chloride was injected into the 
e. lls of Vatonia tnucrophysa, they lived approximately one-half ns long as when these 
cell« were immersed in the same concentration of solution. This difference in lon¬ 
gevity was not due to the injury by the needle used in injection since the immeraed 
cells were stubbed m the same manner us the injected ones. 

>kecn ' found that when certain com|>ounds were injected into the root hairs 
of Trinma hooter, sis they perished, but when the hairs were immersed in the same 
•' h«nc eompotm , they we,.- uninjured for a considerable period of time. 

Osterhout and Harris (1928) found evidence in Nilella that the protoplasm in this 
•Mferir g -oiisidernbly in their properties, each having a death 
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without considering whether its qualities of permeability reside in its surface layers or 
in its general mass. 

b. Permeability .—From our knowledge of the nature of protoplasm 
and its remarkable capacity to respond and adjust itself to its environ¬ 
ment, we should suspect that as a membrane it would exhibit marked 
variations of permeability. It does, and so responsive is it to environ¬ 
mental conditions (only a few of which we at present comprehend) that 
the permeability of this membrane to a given substance may be strikingly 
different not only in adjoining cells but also in different parts of the same 
cell. Any statements, therefore, regarding the permeability of the proto¬ 
plasmic membrane must be only relative to the given cell or portion of it. 
and on that account any discussion of its permeability to water or its 
solutes is inseparable from a discussion of the factors that influence 
permeability and the method of determining them. 

The protoplasmic membrane imbibes a large amount of water (Seifriz, 
1921), and as a general statement it can be said that it is readily permeable 
to water, but under certain conditions it is more so than under others. 
The greatest variations in permeability, however, prevail in the behavior 
of the protoplasmic membrane toward solutes, the gradations ranging 
from those cases where the protoplasm offers but little retardation to 
their passage on the one hand to practically absolute impermeability 
on the other. The degree of permeability depends primarily upon the 
environmental conditions, and these will be considered ... detail when the 
factors influencing permeability are considered. 

1. Osmotic Relationships of ,hr Plan, CdU-ln order to understand 
something of the factors that enter into the alteration of the permeability 
of the protoplasmic membrane as well as to comprehend the methods 
used in detecting these changes in permeability, it is necessary to have 
clearly in mind certain phenomena that occur in connection with the 
water relations of the plant cell. In a consideration of the osmotic 
relationships of a typically vacuolated plan, cell, with an elastic ce l 
wall, to the adjoining cells, or to the medium exterior to the plant, 
an understanding of the following factors, quantities, or forces is 

important: „ , 

la) Pla.molyeie.-ln a mature living plant cell the cc sap exerts a 
hydrostatic pressure against the protoplasm and the cell wall. As a 
consequence the protoplasm and cell wall are in close contact and the 
cell is more or less expanded. If water is removed fro... the cell sap, the 
hydrostatic pressure against the protoplasm and the cell wall is released, 
and since they are elastic they contract. The cell wall soon reaches its 
limit of contraction, but the protoplasmic membrane which is more 

clastic will continue to contract as water is withdrawn and thus ... 

inwardly from its position along the- cell wall. 
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The contraction of the protoplasmic membrane from the cell wall, 
owing to the release of the hydrostatic pressure of the cell sap against it, is 
called “evident plasmolysis.” The term “plasmolysis” literally means 
“the loosening of the protoplasm.’' That condition in a plant cell when 
the cell wall has reached its limit of contraction but when the protoplasm 
has not yet receded from the wall is termed “incipient plasmolysis.” 
The deficiency of water in the vacuole which causes plasmolysis in 
plant cells is generally due either to the difference in concentration of the 
solution external to the cell and that of the cell sap, or to the inability 
of the cell to replace the water that is being lost from it through evaporation. 

(6) Osmotic Value of the Cell Sap .—By the osmotic value of the cell 
sap is meant the concentration of the osmotically active substances 
therein. This value may be expressed in terms of molar concentration, 
or in terms of the osmotic pressure, expressed in atmospheres, that the 
cell sap would be capable of producing if it were separated from pure watci 
by a perfectly semipermeable membrane. It might also be appropriately 
named the “potential” or “latent” osmotic pressure of the contents of 
the vacuole, since it does not express the value of the osmotic pressure 
being exerted within the vacuole but rather that which such a solution 
would be capable of developing if it were placed under such ideal condi¬ 
tions. 

It is evident from this definition that the osmotic value of the 
cell sap will be decreased as water enters and the cell expands, thus 
decreasing the concentration of the osmotically active substances. 
When water is withdrawn from the cell sap, the vacuole decreases in 
volume and the concentration of the osmotically active substances is 
increased, thus increasing the osmotic value of the cell sap. A plant cell 
is considered to function naturally as long as the protoplasm remains in 
contact with the cell wall. When evident plasmolysis occurs, the cell is 
under abnormal conditions which, if continued, will cause death. The 
smallest volume that the cell sap can attain and keep the protoplasm in 
contact with the cell wall is at the point of “incipient plasmolysis.” 
The greatest volume that the cell sap can attain is when it is at equilib¬ 
rium in distilled water. The osmotic value of the cell sap is thus the 
highest at incipient plasmolysis and the lowest when the cell is in equilib¬ 
rium with distilled water 


A M*'ution that ha* the same osmotic value as the cell sap is termed an 
“isotonic" solution, and if n plant cell is placed in such a solution it will 
n<- t Mange in ,ohmic A solution that has an osmotic value higher than 
ol the cr|i -•*•» ' s> 1 hypertonic “ solution. A plant cell placed 

’ ,,, ! oi *i ill video! dysis. The term “hypo- 
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(c) Osmotic Concentration of the External Solution .—The term “exter¬ 
nal solution” as here used may refer to the cell sap of the cells adjoining 
the one under consideration or that which may obtain in the medium 
exterior to the plant. This external solution exerts an osmotic pressure 
that counterbalances to a greater or lesser degree that of the solution 
in the vacuole of the cell in question. If the osmotic concentration of the 
cell sap is higher than that of the external solution, water will be drawn 
into the cell with a force equal to the difference between the osmotic 
pressure of the cell sap and that of the external solution, provided that the 
cell wall and protoplasmic membrane exert no inward pressure upon the 
solution in the vacuole. If the osmotic value of the external solution is 
higher than that of the vacuole of the cell being considered, water will be 
withdrawn from the cell with a force equal to the difference between the 
osmotic pressure of the vacuole and the external medium, if the external 
medium is not subjected to any inwardly directed pressure. 

This latter behavior can Ik- observed in the laboratory by placing 
plant tissue in a solution, the concentration of which is higher than that o( 
the cell sap of the cells which compose the tissue. Let us consider the 
phenomena that would prevail under these conditions if the protoplasmic 
membrane were (1) impermeable to the solutes of the exterior solution 
and those of the cell sup and (2) permeable to the solutes of the exterior 
solution but impermeable to those of the cell sap. It rs assumed ... both 
cases that the concentration of the solutes ... the external solution is no. 
of such a nature or of sufficient strength to Ik- d.rertly injurious to the 

""TefTnow assume that a plan, cell is placed it. a solution whose 
osmotic value is higher than that of the cell sap and that the protoplasmic 
membrane is impermeable to the solutes of the exterior solution and of 
the cell sap (Fig. 7,1). Under these cond.t.ons no diffusion of soli, s 
through this membrane tending toward an eq.ul.br.un,... her concent 
lion could occur. Since the concentration <of solutes in the exterior solu¬ 
tion is higher than that in the vacuole of the cell, it follows that Hu 
concentration of solvent is lower in the former than .« ts in the latter and 
that as a result water will diffuse outwardly from the vacuole into tin 

exterior solution more rapidly than it will move in the.. d.rcc ..... 

Hence water will be drawn fro... the vacuole of the cell and the hydros.a. 
pressure that is normally exerted against the protoplasm and the cell wall 
is lowered, and as a result these membranes contract inwardly. Since the 
cell wall is only slightly elastic, the limit of its contraction is soon reached, 
but this is not true of the protoplasmic membrane and it will continue 
further to contract inwardly and thus separate itself from the cell wall 

(Fig 7/J) This contraction of the protoplasm ..on.inuc until Hi. 

osmotic concentration of the cell sap. owing to the ... diffusion ot 
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water outwardly and also perhaps to the formation of new osmotically 
active materials by the protoplasm, has become equal to that in the exter¬ 
nal solution. When this state of equilibrium prevails, further contraction 
of the protoplasm will not occur, and, unless the protoplasm is capable of 
manufacturing osmotically active substances to increase further the 
osmotic concentration of the vacuole, the protoplasmic membrane will 
never regain its normal position, and death will shortly ensue. 

Let us now consider the phenomena that occur if the protoplasm is 
permeable to the solutes of the medium in which the cell is placed but 
impermeable to the solutes within the vacuole. Since the solutes in the 
external solution are higher in concentration than those in the cell sap, 
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•• I'lasiw'lysi*. . 1 . wnion of n plant cell showing the position of the protopliutm nt 
incipient pla*mn|y*i*. It. position of the protoplasm after evident plnsmolysis. 
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they will diffuse inwardly, and this will tend to equalize the total concen- 
trntion of the solutes in the vacuole with that of the external solution. 
I ht concent ration of the solvent being lower in the external solution than 
in the et ! -n|*. water will tend to dilTtise outwardly. Since, however, the 
*■ 0 :’ cr.t movv* mote rapidly across membranes than do solutes, the water 
li diuuse outwardly more rapidly than the solutes move 
nil. the hydrostatic pressure against the cell wall and 
e reduced amt these m« mbrancs will contract in the 
M-r hi ci in : he pr viotis example. The protoplasm 
* eti! v :nd continue to contract until, due to the 
o : .... . .li:-! .: e diffusion inwardly of the solutes, the 
v.ith the external solution, 
pro Mac m.c in‘mbrane is |»crnicable to the solutes 
' ,,n ’■ ? h”- • inwardly until the concentration 
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of each solute is the same in the cell sap as it is in the external solution. 
As a result of this, the osmotic value of the cell sap will increase and water 
will move inwardly so that a hydrostatic pressure will be gradually set up 
which will force the contracted protoplasmic membrane against the wall 
into its normal position. Thus eventually the hydrostatic pressure 
against the protoplasmic membrane and the cell wall will be the same as 
that which prevailed before the cell was immersed in the solution. 

According to King (1932) some cells die quickly when they are 
plasmolyzed, while others may remain alive for a few days to several 
weeks. The injury and recovery from plasmolysis will vary with the 
nature of the salt used, with the duration of plasmolysis, and with the 


kind of plant. , , „ „ 

(d) The Turgor Pressure ami the Wall Pressure of the CeU.—.\ vacuo¬ 
lated living plant cell under the ordinary conditions of plant life absorbs 
a sufficient amount of water to exert a hydrostatic pressure again*! the 
cell wall. Because the wall is elastic, it is stretched by the hydrostat.r 

pressure, but its limit of extensibility is soon reached, and at that point t he 

wall exerts a backward pressure against any further ...crease ... the 
volume of the cell. When the limit of extensib.hty of the cel wall has 
been reached, its resilience or inward pressure is equal to the force with 
which water tends to enter the cell, and het.ee no more water will enter. 
Whet, this process of expansion is under way or has reached . s limit, the 
cell is rigid and is said to be “turgid." This cond.t.on of ng.d.ty .s 

spoken of as the "turgidity” of the coll. . « 

The inwardly directed pressure of the cell wall aga.nst he p oto Ins . 
and the cell sap is termed the “wall pressure of the cell. 1 he h>< <>- 
static pressure of the cell sap exerted against the cell wall is equal to tins 
and is called the “turgor pressure" of the cell. '1 he wall pressure s 
equivalent to the turgor (hydrostatic, pressure bn. is exerted ... the oppo¬ 
site direction. As a result of turgor pressure and wall pressure a cel .s 
rigid and is said to be turgid. This condition ts spoken of as the turgo., 
"turgidity,” or "turgescence" of the cell. The lint of these three terms 

is the one most commonly used. 

At incipient plasmolysis the wall pressure and turgor pressure are zero. 
The wall pressure is calculated at any |K.int la-tween mnp.cn plasn.olys.s 
and the limit of cellular expansion by assuming that any change ... the 
pressure of the wall is proportional to the change ... the volume of the cell. 

This relationship holds only approximately. 

(e) The absorbing pou-er of the cell. 1 Ins term as used ... tins tes 
designates the force with whirl, water will enter a cell when .t .s placed 
in pure water. This term was suggested by Tl.oday ... 1918 but has been 
adversely criticized by Ursprung (1935,. Other terms as net os.not.c 
pressure', diffusion pressure delicit. and turgor delict have late., en,ployed 
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by various authors. In addition, Ursprung (1916 to 1935) suggested the 
terms suction tension, suction pressure, suction force, or suction of the cell 
which have been adversely criticized by Shull (1927, 1932), and others, 
because water apparently moves into a plant cell and is in no sense 
sucked or pulled into it as these terms imply. The location and exact 
nature of the forces that cause water to enter the plant cell are not 
definitely known. These forces arc in some manner the resultant of the 
reaction between the cell sap, the external solution, and the protoplasmic 
membrane separating these two solutions. In order to express the 
collective action of the forces involved in the intake of water by the cell, 
no term has been suggested or devised which is above criticism. The 
term “absorbing power” of the cell seems to be the least objectionable 
and is herein used. 

The absorbing power of the plant cell is equal to the osmotic value of 
the cell sap minus the turgor pressure which is equivalent to the wall 
pressure. 

Absorbing power - osmotic value of cell sap — the turgor pressure (wall pressure) 


When a plant is in equilibrium with pure water, the absorbing power 
of the cell is zero, while at the point of incipient plasmolysis it reaches its 
maximum value for any condition in which the protoplasm is in its 
normal position along the cell wall. The absorbing power of plant cells, 
under the conditions that generally prevail in the plant, is somewhere 
intermediate between the two extremes mentioned above. 

'I he osmotic value of the cell sap at incipient plasmolysis has been 
wrongly termed by many investigators as the absorbing power of the cell 
umlov ihe conditions generally prevailing in the plant. These investi¬ 
gators considered the concentration of the cell sap at incipient plasmolysis 
to be t he Mime as that which prevails in the cells of the plant under any 
condition. They thus did not take into consideration the shrinkage in 
the volume of the cell la-fore incipient plasmolysis and the attending 
increase in the concentration of the cell sap. Ursprung (1916 to 1935), 
I fsprnng and Mum (1916 to 1930), Molz (1926). Dumont (1926), Beck 
(I92S to 1935), Dixon (1930), Krnest (1931, 1934), Herrick (1933), and 
Lyon (1930) have studied the absorbing power of cells in different tissues 
und r various conditions, and they have describ'd and criticized the 
'hP.'-vid methods that have bee,, u-vd in ts determination. 
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the material under observation. The absorbing power of the cells is thus not neces¬ 
sarily balanced by the solution that has been applied. The fact that the intact cells 
expand abnormally because the adjoining cells are ruptured and their inwardly 
directed pressure is released also introduces another source of error in the use of 

sections. . . . 

The simple method reported by Lyon (1936) seems to eliminate some of the 
objections to the earlier methods. Blocks or strips of a tissue are immersed for some 
time in various concentrations of a sugar solution. Before and after immersion 
their lengths are measured to the nearest 0.1 mm. Lyon states, “1 he concentration 
of the solution in which the strip neither lengthens nor shortens is taken as a measure 
of the mean net osmotic pressure of the cells in their normal state as a part of a 
tissue or organ.” The term net osmotic pressure is used to designate the auction 
tension or water-absorbing power of the cell. The first solution in a series of increas¬ 
ing concentrations which gives the maximum shnnkage of the tissue is isotonic with 
the cell sap at incipient plusmolysis and is an approximate measure of the osmotic 
value and the absorbing power of the cells under that condition l he wall pressure 
is calculated at any point between incipient plasmolysis and the limit of cellular 
expansion in water by assuming that the change in wall pressure is proportional to 

the change in the volume of the cell. . 

(2) Observations.—As an example ol .he different quant,t.cs concerned m the 
osmotic relational,ip of the plan. eell. thoae determined for the cell, of the root 
Vida faba ajc given (Molx, 1926). 

Osmotic Value, Abhorring Power, and Turgor Pressure ah Determined in the 

Root Cells ok Vicki f"ba _ 

Distance from Osmotic* value Absorbing Turgor 
Tissue examined growing point. «f cell sap. power of cells. pressure. 

millimeters atmospheres atmospheres atmospheres 



Epidermis of cells of) 
outer cortex. j 


' At incipient pUimolyeb. 

Theae investigators found in the absorption rone of the root of Vida Jab,, an 
mcre&Ho in the absorbing power of .be cells Iron, th<,epidcnn»"Z 
and then a marked decrrwe in the endoderrms and wood parenchyma t was also 
observed that the absorb..,* power of the rolls of the upper portion of the stem and its 
leaves was higher than theeellsof .hr sninr portslowcrdown An increase „, absorb,.,* 
|Z“ from the base to the apex was found ,n the mid- and a,era. vemsohe ivy h-a 
The observation of the absorbing power of a row of palnu.de evils that ext, tried fro,,, 
the midvein into a ,--r.ion of the leaf free from larger vein, was espeeml^'o ,;worM,y 
From a minimum of 12 atmospheres near the midvem the -bsor >mg£" 
regularly to a maximum of 32.6 atmospheres, winch was a.tamed . the two humired 
and tenth palisade evil, from whieh point it decreased. In contras, o this j 

in absorbing power, the osmotic value in the same row of pahsadc cells showed no 

r0 *Bucl,in*cr (1927) observed that the absorbing power in 43 varieties oMiarley. 
varied from 23 4 to 35 2 atmospheres and that these differences were indicative of th. 
gZipZl^egion U. wluch U.e varieties are adapted. Herrick ,1933, observed 
in Ambroria Irifida that if the competition for water was not severe ne,< er t■* «■« 
value nor the absorbing power of the cells reached a maximum ... the uppe r par. 
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plant. Under these conditions there was no consistent gradient of these values 
throughout the plant. Increasing the internal competition for water, whether owing 
to seasonal or diurnal causes, resulted in an increase in the magnitude of the osmotic 
values throughout the plant and in the establishment of consistently increasing 
gradients of these values and absorbing power from the lower to the higher portions 
of the plant. Under conditions of severe competition for water, the osmotic value in 
any ono leaf was essentially equal to the absorbing power of the same leaf. Tho 
osmotic value and absorbing power tended daily to reach maximum values between 
1 and 3 p.m. 

Ernest (1934) found that the absorbing power of the superficial mcsophyll cells of 
tho leaves of Iris maintain a remarkably constant value changing but little during a 
24-hr. period. She observed a slight gradient of absorbing power from the water¬ 
conducting tissue to the surface tissue. She also observed that the mesophyll cells 
removed from a leaf that hud been foaling for some hours in water showed a con¬ 
siderable absorbing power which might amount to as much os 8 atmospheres. This 
absorbing power was due to the expansion of individual cells, which under natural 
conditions was resisted by the mutual pressure of the surrounding cells. 


2. Permeability and Absorption .—The diffusion of any solute into 
a plant cell will depend not only upon the degree of permeability of 
the cell membranes to the substance in question but also on how much 
the equilibrium of the solute on the outside and inside of the*cell is dis¬ 
turbed. On that account, therefore, the rate at which a substance 
enters a cell cannot be taken as a measure of the permeability of the 
cell membranes to that substance. Let us consider a case in which the 
protoplasmic membrane is only slightly permeable to a given solute, but 
as soon as this solute enters the cell it is chemically combined, precipi¬ 
tated, or adsorbed and thus rendered osmotically inactive. In that case, 
the concentration of this solute on the inside of the cell will always be 
lower than that on the outside and it will continue to enter, so that after 
a period of time a comparatively large amount of the substance has 
entered the cell even though the protoplasmic membrane is only slightly 
permeable to it. On the other hand, the protoplasmic membrane may 
be very permeable to a solute, but after its entrance into the cell, thus 
solute may not be combined or adsorbed to any extent. In that case, 
equilibrium of concentration of this solute on the outside and inside 
oi the cod v il' <oor> be reached »nd no more will enter. Thus after a 
.ti'y a comparatively «mall amount of the solute has 
•though the jv-oiopla^mlc membrane is readily per- 
" l! "' “net! “ . used i!i determining the changes 
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3. Methods of Measuring the Permeability of the Protoplasmic Mem¬ 
brane to Solutes— The investigations of the changes in permeability of 
the protoplasmic membrane to solutes have shown marked differences in 
evidence secured by different methods and in the conclusions based 
thereon. These differences are in a large measure due to a lack of under¬ 
standing of the limitations of the methods used and to assumptions which 
are unwarranted by the data obtained. A brief survey should thus 
be made of the methods that have been employed and their advantages 
and disadvantages mentioned so thut the student may be able to judge 
better the value of the work that has been reported in this regard. The 
principal methods that have been used in the study of the permeability 
of the protoplasm are (a) chemical analysis of the tissue extracts or of the 
solutions external to the tissues; (6) observation of visible changes within 
the cells; (c) methods involving plasmolysis; and (d) electrical conduc¬ 
tivity of tissues or masses of cells. These have been termed “indirect 
methods,” since the cell contents are examined only in an indirect 
manner or not at all. A direct method has lately !>een devised that is 
applicable in certain cases, whereby the cell sap may be withdrawn 
directly from the cells and a quantity of material obtained sufficient to 
make a qualitative and in some cases a quantitative chemical 
determination. 


(a) Indirect Method,. (I) By Chemical Analysts-Tin, method h,» l^n ««hI 
primarily to determine what sulrctances may enter or leave the plant cell through the 
protoplasmic membrane rather than a measure ol the change. ... permeability. 
The method ia more applicable in coopering the amount of mater,ala absorbed b> a 
considerable portion of tissue or by the entire plant than to a cons,derat am of a .untie 
.ell or of a ..nail amount of tissue. Two lines of procedure have been followed. One 
i» to analyze the tissue or the tissue extract, and the other ,» to analyze the solution 
bathing the tissues. The principal objection to analyse, of fssuc extract. ,s that ,t ,s 
extremely difficult to obtain a sample that is represent.!,ve of the eell sap by any of 
the present means of extraction. The analysis of the tissue or tissue extract also 
doc not take into consideration the presence of salts .„ the mtoreellul.r apace, or „, 
the eell wall where they may be held ... solution or by adsorption. The analyms o 
the solution in which the plant is grown in order to deter,,,,.,c the .Make or ou go of 
solutes ha, many sources of error. The results in many cases can be observed on.y 
after several hour, and, in many case., hut have been teported, only » tor several da> s. 
Under such conditions some of the external cells are undoubtedly k,lied or arc 
separated from the roots, especially the root tip. and thus g.ve oft then cel sap m o 
the solution. Any increase in the diffusion outward of the solute, may be due not to 
increased pcrmcability but to increased product ion wit I,in t he eell, under t he comb, urns 
of the experiment, llrooks (1817) criticized the method, smcc ,t ,n no way d,s- 
tinguishes between the rate of absorption and the degn-c of permealuhly of the proto- 
plasmic membrane. Steward (1828, concluded from a eons,derat,on of the effects of 
various treatments upon exosmosis that protracted leach,ng does not ncccssar.l, 
result in loss of acmipcrm.-ability. I' is evident thus that under cert.,,, comI.non, 

the chemical method may I- »„ indicator at least of the degree of perinea.. of 

the protoplasmic membrane but that its limitations must be kept m n„„d. 
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(2) By Visible Changes within the Cell .-This method of studying permeability is 
of importance in the investigation of the diffusion of substances into the cell which 
will form therein precipitate, stains, crystals, or other compounds that may be 
observed. Thee substance include certain alkaloids that form intracellular precipi¬ 
tates: acids and alkalies that cause color change of pigments within the cell; dyes 
that form precipitate; stains; salts that form crystals after their entrance; and 
sugar and glycerol whose penetration into the cells is made manifest by the formation 
of starch. This method of determining permeability is necessarily limited in its 
application, and it is also open to the objection that it is more a measure of the rate at 
which the substances are combined in the cell than a measure of the degree ol per¬ 
meability of the protoplasmic membrane to these substances. 

(3) By PUxsmolytic Methods .—Plasmolysis of a cell is caused by the inability of 
the solutes on the exterior of the cell to diffuse rapidly enough through the protoplasmio 
membrane to equalize the concentration of the cell sap with that of the exterior 
medium. This inequality of concentration may be due to the fact that the solutes 
are combined or rendered osmotically inactive after they have once entered the cell 
sap or that the protoplasmic membrane is not permeable to a sufficient degree to 
allow the solutes to enter rapidly enough. It is on the latter assumption that the 
plnsmolytic methods for the studying of changes in permeability are based. Two 
methods have been the most generally used. 

a) The Determination of Concentrations Necessary to Produce Plasmolysis. If the 
protoplasmic membrane is only slightly permeable to the solute in the external 
solution, the attaining of equilibrium between the cell sap and a hypertonic solution 
takes place slowly, so that an exterior solution, the concentration of which is only 
slightly above that of the cell sap, will almost immediately cause plasmolysis. If, 
on the other hand, the protoplasmic membrane is readily permeable to the solute 
under consideration, the solute will enter the cell and equilibrium between it and the 
cell sap will be quickly restored and plasmolysis will not result. The external con¬ 
centration of the solute must therefore be increased to such an extent that, even if the 
protoplasmic membrane is readily permeable to it, equilibrium will not be restored 
quickly enough to prevent plusmolvsis. Thus if a cell or a portion of tissue under 
condition A is plasinolyzcd, for example, by a 0.1 N sodium chloride solution and 
when placed under condition B it requires a fifth-normal solution of the same salt to 
produce plasmolysis, one may assume that the permeability of the protoplasmic 
membrane to sodium chloride is greater under condition B than it is under condition A. 

h) The Determination of the Time Required to Recover from Plasmolysis. —If the 
formation of new osmotically active substances in the vacuole is not considered, the 
rceoverv ,»f a cell from plasmolysis is due primarily to the diffusion of the solute of 
the exterior medium into the coll in sufficient amount to equalize the concentration 
of the cell mp and the • vtcrior solution. Recovery from plasmolysis, therefore, will be 
more r,.pid i* ihc protoplasmic membrane is readily permeable to the solute of the 
exterior solution than if i* i-- only slightly permeable to it. Thus if a cell or the cells 
of a !i*.*n f.r v ptiis.ir 'vzed by a by ; • rtonic solution of sodium chloride and under 
condit jo r«-en\ ry linn* sd -nmly.-is occurs in 30 min., while under condition B 
,»ly 10 mi*,, r.-e t * »- . • .e . i« is considered that the permeability of the 

pr .tnpInM'.’v . »•.«V-uvnc t . vi.io’-de has increased under condition B os 

compared w i d v • .n .« r •. .*1. 

Tno > b'e •« r, t . .Method* is that they do not take into con¬ 
sideration the ; lily ic? he protoplasm of osmotically active 

su«.stc:**r. * '•;* . ;. r i:.^y .v*., termed would have the same effect as 

'ohitc? tu'.. e i »• . e . *•. ’ •*,>!. .on. !'! • t-net t of ethyl alcohol on Spirogy 1 • 

• in tore-: »:.• . •' -dr. . ol.-. rved that the turgor pressure of 
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this plant was decreased by a weak concentration of alcohol while a strong concen¬ 
tration of alcohol increased it to such an extent that the cells were torn to pieces. 
It is considered that the tannin in the cell sap is a colloidal solution in water, but in 
alcohol it becomes a molecular solution and thus increases the concentration of the 
cell sap. In a dilute solution of alcohol the permeability of the protoplasm is increased 
and the turgor pressure thus lessened. 

(4) By EUctrical Conductivity of Tissues or Masses of Cells.—' "The conduction of 
an electrical current by a solution involves the passage through the solution of elec¬ 
trically charged ions of some substance. The rate at which the current will be con¬ 
ducted by the ions of a given salt will depend upon two factors, the potential gradient 
and the frictional or other resistance to the migration of the ions. If the potential 
gradient be kept constant wc may follow fluctuations in the last factor by measure¬ 
ment of the current or by direct measurement of the electrical resistance. Bv the 
use of alternating currents of rather high frequencies, large effects due to the accumu¬ 
lation of ions at the surfaces impermeable to them are avoided " (Brooks, 1917). The 
electrical-conductivity method of measuring the permeability of the protoplasmic 
membrane is based on the assumption that the electrical conductivity of a tissue is to 
Ik* regarded as a measure of the permeability of the protoplasmic membrane. If the 
current is forced through the living protoplasmic membrane in a solution, the res,st¬ 
ance offered by this membrane to the passage of ions is considered to vary inversely as 
the permeability. This electrical method was first used by Bugarsky and lungl 
(1897) and Stewart (1897) but has been modified, elalwratcd, and extensively used by 
Osterhout (1912, 1918) and his pupils. Much of the work of Osterhout in measuring 
changes in permeability by the electrical-conductivity method has been with the 
tlinllus of Laminaria after the following manner. One hundred to two hundred disks 
are cut from the fronds and packed together like a stack of coins. These form a 
cylinder 5 to 10 cm. high ami about 1.3 cm. in diameter and an* kept position by 
means of glass rods. At each end of the cylinder and separated from it by a small 
amount of solution is o platinum electrode coated with platinum black and connected 
with an instrument for measuring the electrical conductivity. The general procedure 
is to immerse the stack of disks in a given solution and after drawing off the superfluous 
liquid to place the stack under the conditions mentioned above and measure the elec¬ 
trical conductivity. There is sufficient solution In-tween each of the disks to make 
the circuit, and experiments have shown that they arc not injure,I even by prolonged 

treatment. ... , . , . 

The manner in which the electrical-conductivity method is used determining 
changes in permeability can best Ik* illustrated by a theoretical example 1 he 
resistance of a given column of disks after being immersed •» n given solution A and 
then drained off, as has been previously mentioned, is 8T,0 ohms. Ihe same column 
after being immersed in solution B, which has the same conductivity ns A but is of a 
different composition, and treated in the same manner has a rcs,.stance of 980 ohms. 
The assumption from the .lata is that the effect of solution It is to decrease the per¬ 
meability of the protoplasmic membranes of the tissue under what ,t was in solution .1 
The question in dispute in regard to the reliability of this method is how far the 
electrical conductivity of tissue is a measure of the permeability of the protoplasmic 
membranes of the cells. Stiles and Jorgensen (1918) and Stiles (1924, have pointed 
out, however, that an increase in the conductivity of a tissue may be brought about in 
other ways than by an increase in the permeability of the protoplasmic membrane. 
They considered that changes in the content and nature of the electrolytes in the cell 
wall, protoplasm, and cell sap can have a marked influence on the alteration »l «»■ 
conductivity Any factor such as diffusion, which would bring about an increase m 
the amount of free electrolytes in the cell parts or the breaking down of large complex 
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molecules to smaller ones, which are more mobile and undergo more ionization, would 
increase the conductivity of the tissues. These changes might increase the permea¬ 
bility of the protoplasmic membrane, but the increase in conductivity could be due, in 
part at least, to other factors. 

(6) Direct Methods.— The reliability of the various indirect methods that have 
been used in the study of permeability is open to question until they can be compared 
with results obtained by direct methods. In order to muke direct determinations, it 
is necessary to remove the cell sap and then compare its composition with that of the 
solution exterior to the cell. The errors that arc encountered in trying to analyze the 
extracts of cells and tissues have been enumerated above. The only known direct 
method is to use individual cells and to extract their cell sap without any contamina¬ 
tion or change. Only a few cells, however, are large enough to give any satisfactory 
results by this method. 

Wodehousc (1917) experimented with the marine alga Yalonia, which has indi¬ 
vidual cells so large that the cell sup yields from 1 to 5 cc. of liquid. The cells were 
removed from the sen water, dried with filter paper, and then punctured with a needle. 
On pressing the cell wall, the cell sap exuded and was collected. Osterhout (1921) 
used the large multinueleatc cells of a species of Nitrlla some of which reach a length 
of ti in. and a diameter of l-j* in. Two meth«*ds were used for obtaining the cell sap. 
liv one method the cell was placed on glue or filter paper and pierced with the point 
of a capillary tube which had been drawn out to a fine tip. The cell sap was b) this 
means drawn up into the tube by capillary action and was not contaminated by the 
ehloroplasts or protoplasm. The other method was to suspend the cell by the upper 
end, cut off the lower end, and bring it in contact with a glass slide and then to apply 
a slight pressure to the cell wall, beginning at the top. In this manner the cell sap 
(lowed out on the slide, and by uniting the drops from several cells a sufficient quantity 
<»f material was obtained for examination. By this method Osterhout (1922, 1927) 
was able to compare direct observations of permeability behavior with that indicated 

bv ..leetrical-eonduetivity method and concluded that the conductivity method 

gives reliable information concerning |M*rincability. The direct method of studying 
permeability has also been used by Irwin »I922» and lloagland and Davis (1923). 
The results obtained by these various investigator- will U* discussed in full in Chap. V 
when the intake of solutes by the plant will be considered. 

•I. Milhwl x nf M•aeurinq the /‘crmcnliililt/ »/ th< Membranr to II utcr. 

The number of methods used in dc'i-rmming the permeabditv of the protoplasmic 
membrane to water are verv few. I >• -It . 191f» usi-d t lie hollow leaves of the onion and 
the hollow scape of 'he dandelion for investigation. They lend themselves to this 

present on their in.-idc a natural -urfaco of uncutinized thin- 
d by which « current of liquid could flow 
■ n length of the tissue under investigation. 

si.g ir >uld ..limediiitelv substituted for 

r.'ig the icm|MTHiure of the tissue. The 


experiment born 
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compressing force of the cell-wall action on the protoplasmic membrane, which causes 
exudation of water, and the other is the permeability of the protoplasmic membrane 
for water. The influence of the permeability factor can be obtained only by com¬ 
paring the tissues under consideration when the coinpressing force is equal. In the 
experiments of Delf, the points of 30. 50. and 70 per cent of the total contraction 
were used, but the most acceptable series for the two kinds of tissue under considera¬ 
tion was the 50 per cent scri's. 

The changc-in-weight-and-volumc method has hero used by Stiles and Jorgensen 
(1917) to determine the rate of water intake by the tissue of the potato tuber and the 
carrot root. The intake of water was measured by immersing the tissue of known 
weight and volume in water and weighing the tissue and measuring the increase in 
volume at certain interval*. The change in weight under these conditions is attrib¬ 
uted to the amount of water taken up, since the weight of solutes that might diffuse 
outward during the experiment is considered negligible in comparison to the weight 
of water involved. The tissue in these experiments was cut in cylinders 1.8 cm. in 
diameter by means of a cork borer and then into disks 0.2 cm. ... thickness by means 
of a hand microtone. Each experiment was run in triplicate or quadrupheate with a 

set of 20 disks. .... , , . , 

Huber and Hofler (1930) determine,I the pcrn.eabil.ty of the protoplnin.tr "'«■)- 
brone to water by noting the rate of change in volume of the cell, durmg plun.oly.ia 
and aubaequent recovery in water. Baptiste ,193:.. muncmed umforn. dutka of tin- 
potato tuber and carrot in water and followed >t. uptake by wetgbmg .bear tbaka 
periodically at frequent intervals. 

5 Factors That May Influence the Permeability of the Protoplasmic 
Membrane, (a) Temperature. (1) Influence on the Permeab.hty of the 
Protoplasmic Membrane to lPo/er.-Ryssoll>crghc (1901) studied the 
changes in the permeability by the plusniolyltc methods and also by 
the rate of shrinkage of tissue it. a 0.73 N solution of cane sugar. He 
observed especially the pith of the tells of the elder Spnogyra, and the 
epidermal cells of Tradescanlia. He found that the .fleet of temperature 
is significant from 0 to 20°C. but that from 20 to 30*C . the permeability 
of the protoplasmic membrane to water remains almost constant, as 
shown in the following table: 


Temperature, °C. 


Ten.|»cr«turc, 


1.0 

20 

1.9 

25 

4 5 

30 

03 



Lepcschkili (1906) found that the volume of liquid extruded by hairs 
on the leaves of Phaseolus muUifloms increased from 0 to 20°C. and 


decreased from 20 to 35 e C. 

Delf (1916) found that the permeability of tbe protoplasmic membrane 
to water as measured by the rate of tissue shrinkage of the onion leaf 
and dandelion scape it. a dilute sugar solution is increased continuously 
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by temperature up to 42°Cthe highest temperature investigated. If 
the rate of permeability at 25°C. is taken as unity, the following relative 
values were established: 


Temperature, 

degrees 

Permeability 

Onion 

Dandelion 

5 

0.36 


10 

0.44 

0.22 

15 

0.50 

0.30 

20 

0.66 

0.50 

25 

1.0 

1.0 

30 

1.7 

1.0 

35 

2.0 

3.0 

40 

5.0 

5.0 


Delf criticized the results of Rysselberghe in regard to the permeability 
remaining constant above 20°C. She considered that the sugar solution 
used by Rysselberghe was too concentrated for the best results, since a 
solution of that strength causes such a rapid contraction of the proto¬ 
plasmic membrane that the cell wall cannot follow it. From her obser¬ 
vations Delf considered that there is an upper limit to the rate at which 
the mechanical tissue system of the cell walls can collapse and shrink. 
If this assumption is correct, then no matter how rapidly the protoplasm 
contracts under the influence of the external solution, the cell wall cannot 
follow at a rate above a certain limit. In Rysselberghe’s experiments 
that limit seemed to have been reached at 20°C. with a 0.73 M cane- 
sugar solution. Stiles and Jorgensen (1917) found that the temperature 
coefficients for the rate of swelling of the tissues of the potato tuber and 
root of carrot in distilled water were as follows: 


Tempo rat up' j 

Temperature coefficients 

degrees 

Potato 

Carrot 

to -'0 

3 0 

! 1.3 

* > ao ( 2.1 

1.6 


'1 tie . • < . . ’.veiling, howevi • :ej .■?>«!< n? not only on the permea¬ 

bility o. "•> ••otoplasmic menu*; •• »v%ier but on the elasticity 
of the cel! • . M.*- nrnneabih: v urotoplasm to the dissolved 

materials iri ' •'* \ • sao. ; '*> prew • • :• y of the tissue under con¬ 
sideration also nits btained. 
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The experimental evidence seems to indicate that the permeability 
of the protoplasmic membrane to water increases continuously from the 
lower to the higher temperatures so that if the other factors arc the 
same the intake or outgo of water from the cells increases with a rise in 
temperature. 

(2) Influence on the Permeability of the Protoplasmic Membrane to 
Solutes. —Rysselberghe (1901) found that the permeability of the proto¬ 
plasmic membrane of the epidermal cells of Tradescantia discolor to 
glycerin, potassium nitrate, and urea increases from 0 to 30°C. Lepcsch- 
kin (1905) observed that the protoplasm of the leaves of Phaseolus multi- 
florus increased in permeability to the solutes of the cell sap from 0 to 
20°C. and decreased from 20 to 35°C. Eckerson (1914) investigated the 
influence of temperature on the permeability of the protoplasmic mem¬ 
branes of the cells of the roots of numerous plants. The results were 
obtained on the assumption that an increase in the concentration which 
is necessary to cause plasmolysis corresponds to an increase in the per¬ 
meability of the protoplasm. Potassium nitrate was used, for the most 
part, as the plasmolyzing agent, and the tests for permeability were 
carried on under controlled temperatures. The permeability of the 
protoplasm of the cells of the radish root to j>otassium nitrate was found 
to increase from 10 to 18°C\ but did not change from 18 to 24°C.. increased 
from 24 to 40°C., and then decreased. The permeability of these cells to 
glucose was observed to increase gradually from 10 to 40°C. and then 
decrease. The permeability to sucrose remained constant until tempera¬ 
tures above 42°C. were reached. Hclianthus annuus showed no increase 
in permeability with increase in temperature but a decrease from 20 to 
40°C. The primary roots of Phaseolus multiflorus exhibited no increase 
in permeability from 13 to 20°G\. while the secondary ones increased ... 
permeability from 6 to 25°C. Both ty|>es of roots decreased ... I>er- 

mcability from 25 to 35°C. . 

The tnblc on page 104 is a summary of the work of fcekerson on the 
relation of temperature to the changes in permealnhty to potassium 
nitrate. 

The work of Eckerson indicates that the changes in permeability due 
to changes in temperature vary with the species, with different tempera¬ 
tures, and with the plasmolyzing agent used. 

Sen (1928) found that the permeability of the plasma membrane to 
ions increased with rising temperature from 20 to 30°C. m Aloe leaves and 
in IliUKela stems. From 30 to 35°C. there was little or no increase, while 
beyond 35 or 40°C. and up to the lethal temiieraturc, the permeability 
decreased but is reversible up to 40 or 45°C. At the lethal temperature. 

the plasma membrane becomes highly permeable, a change ... 

irreversible (see also Dixon, 1924). 
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Permeability Variations of the Protoplasmic Membrane to Potassium Nitrate 

at Different Temperatures 1 


Degrees centigrade 


Cells of the root of 


40 to 60 
36 to 45 

20 to 40 

25 to 40 
25 to 40 


Raphanua sativus . 

Pisum sativum . 

Sinapis alba . 

Helianlhus annuus... 
Phascolus multiflorua: 

Primary roots. 

Secondary roots .. 


' In the tnble n plus iirii indicate* incrca*inR permeability; «ero indicate* no chances in permeability, 
while a minus sicn indicates a decreaie in permeability. 


(6) lAght.— Lopeschkin (1908) observed that light increases and darkness decreases 
the permeability of the protoplasm of the pulvinnl cells of the legumes. The incrcaso 
in the permeability of the protoplasmic membrane of these cells results in a decrease 
of their volume, while p decrease in permeability brings about an increased turgor 
pressure and an increase in volume. Trundle (1909, 1910, 1918) found that the proto¬ 
plasm of the cells of the leaves of Tilia europara, Buxua sempervirens, Salix babylonica, 
and Acer platanoides are more permeable to sodium chloride in light than in darkness. 
The permeability of the cells of the leaves of Buxiu and Tilia was fotind to be, respec¬ 
tively, 17.6 and 33 per cent greater in sunlight thnn in cloudy weather. If the leaves 
were held at the same temperature, increasing illumination increased the rate at 
which sodium chloride passed into the cell up to a certain maximum of light intensity 
that varies with the kind of plant. I-oposchkin (1930) studied the rate of accumulation 
of dye in the cell sap of the leaves of hlotlea in light and in darkness. He concluded 
that the permeability of the protoplasm is increased in the light, and that not the mode 
of reception but the amount of light energy is the important factor. He noted that 
adsorption by the cell wall and protoplasm was not altered by light or darkness, and 
that the cells afTected by light did not impart an increase in permeability to neighbor¬ 
ing cells. The greater the change of the illumination, the greater was the change of 
permeability, but no proportionality between them was observed. The maximum 
change in permeability was observed wh-n direct sunlight was diminished to 10 per 
c m: it, fu;i intensity. The rnv*. most active in increasing permeability arc those 

*1 wuv h-ngfl. of 320 to 42tlmp. while the red rays arc least active in this regard. 
Oti.>r l m>- ' dVrbal (1931) found that sodium chlorate apparently penetrated NiUlla 
wo,v en the 1 duccd. On the contrary, however, 

liuhhiud v“I : ‘ ■ 5 ’• gh' • ••> without any measurable influence on the per- 

"lcabih'} . • • : • I ' in. . .-w ' the cells of the sugar beet to sucrose, 


inoie >i »w i\ v '.en t 
Ruhland il1»| I Foul 
incubiht.v . . i 

glucose, mti.i • • 

According • 
meabilily due »«• >, 

of entrance oi jv>; ■ 
Hoagland and 
from the surround:../ 
in this case is of prim: 


I :• 192 a. could detect no changes in per- 

n«i Ostcrhout (1935) reported that the rate 
■ 1 * Impendent of illumination. 

-!ca XitcUo absorbed more solutes 
.! kin'--'. They considered that light 
r.i rgy in the process of absorption. 
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This assumption will be discussed in detail in Chap. V, when the absorption of solutes 
is considered. 

(c) The Nature of the Solutes— Tlie influence of the various dissolved 
substances on the permeability of the protoplasm can best be understood 
by a summary of the results obtained by the various workers in that 
field. Osterhout (1911) found that a 0.2 M solution of calcium chloride 
just plasmolyzed the cells of Spirogyra, and a 0.38 M sodium chloride 
solution did the same. The cells, however, were not plasmolyzed by a 
0.195 M calcium chloride solution or a 0.375 M sodium chloride solution. 
If, however, 10 cc. of a 0.195 M solution of calcium chloride is mixed with 
1,000 cc. of the 0.375 M sodium chloride solution and Spirogyra cells 
placed therein, prompt plasmolysis occurs. The addition of the calcium 
chloride lowers the osmotic pressure of the solution, but in spite of that it 
plasmolyzes the cells. Thus by mixing two solutions, neither of which 
plasmolyzes, one is obtained that plasmolyzes very strongly. Osterhout 
(1915) used the electrical-conductivity method to determine the effects <>l 
various salts on permeability. Tissue of Laminaria saechanna in sea 
water had a net resistance of 770 ohms or a net conductance of 0.0013(1 
reciprocal ohm. When the tissue was transferred to a O.o2 .1/ solution of 
sodium chloride having the same conductivity as sea water, tl..- resistance 
dropped to 580 ohms in 5 min. or to a net conductance of 0.001 <20 
reciprocal ohm. The increase in permeability of the protoplasmic 
membrane thus amounted to 0.00042 reciprocal ohm or 32.3 percent 
This increase in conductance is not due to the increase ... the number of 
ions of sodium chloride to which the protoplasmic membrane might be 
considered to be normally more permeable than those of ordinary sea 
water. For example, when the tissue was transferred from sea water to 
0.52 M sodium chloride the conductance increased 25.2 per cent. 1 he 
increase in sodium ions amounted to only 2 ,>cr cent, while the content of 
chlorine ions remained unchanged. Osterhout considered that this is 
evidence that there was a great increase in permeability of the proto¬ 
plasm, which was induced by the sodium chloride The effect of calcium 
chloride on the permeability of the protoplasm of Lammana was found by 
the electrical-conductivity method as follows: The net resistance of a 
portion of tissue in sea water was 770 ohms. After transferring it to a 
0.278 M solution of calcium chloride the net resistance rose w.tlnn 10 nun. 
to 1,260 ohms. This represents a decrease in permeability of 39.2 per 
cent. Osterhout found that potassium chloride, lithium chloride, ammo¬ 
nium chloride, sodium bromide, sodium iodide, sodium nitrate, potassium 
nitrate, and sodium sulphate all act, in general, like sodium chloride in 
increasing the permeability. All the bivalent cations investigated, mz., 
magnesium, calcium, barium, strontium, manganese, cobalt iron, zinc, 
cadmium, and tin, decreased permeability, and all the tnvalent cations 
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considered, viz., lanthanum, iron, aluminum, cerium, and yttrium, did 
the same. Sodium hydroxide increased the permeability, while hydro¬ 
chloric acid produced a rapid decrease followed at once by a rapid increase 
that continued until the death point was reached. Hydrogen is the only 
monovalent cation that was found able to decrease the permeability of the 
protoplasm. 

These observations have been substantiated more recently by other investigators. 
Tims Ingold (1931) noted in the tissues of carrot, beet, and potato that the outward 
diffusion of solutes was increased by an immersion in a solution of potassium chloride, 
while treatments with the chlorides of calcium and lanthanum decreased the loss of 
solutes. Similar observations were made by Asprey (1935). Bnptistc (1935) soaked 
disks of the potuto and carrot in hypotonic solutions of the chlorides of potassium, 
sodium, ammonia, magnesium, and calcium, and then raised the absorbing power to 
a known, uniform level by controlled evaporation. The disks were then immersed in 
distilled water, and their rate of water intake determined. The effects of these cations 
on permeability to water were significant and followed the series, 

K > XH« > Nn > Control > Mg > Ca. 


Kerr (1930, 1933) by niicroinjection into the root hairs of Trianea bogottnsia and 
Limnobium sptmgia observed that sodium chloride and potussium chloride increased 
the fluidity of the protoplasm, while calcium chloride and magnesium chloride 
decreased it. Seifriz and Plowc (1930) noted that the chlorides of sodium, potassium, 
and lithium lowered while the chlorides of calcium and barium raised the elastic limit 
or extensibility of the protoplasm. DeHann (1933) believed that the specific action of 
ions on the protoplusm is due to variations in its rate of swelling. 

Kabcr (1920) investigated the effect of a series of anions on the permeability of 
Laminaria agardhu by means of the electrical-conductivity method. He used sodium 
sulphocynnidc, iodide, nitrate, bromide, chloride, ucetate, sulphate, tartrate, phos¬ 
phate, and citrate in solutions having the same conductivity as a 0.51 M solution of 
sodium iodide. Measurements of the conductivity were taken, for the most part, at 
the end of 5, 25, *15, 85, and 105 min. and the effect of these anions upon the increase 
in permeability at the end of the experiment stood in the following order: 
I > Hr > 8CN > Cl > NO* > acetate > SO* > tartrate > PO4 > citrate. 
From later work (1921) Haber consider* that Ins results indicate that the effects 
upon permeability d-oend upon the valence of the anions regardless of whether the 
Kd*« is-.c - oriM-nie He further found that bivalent and trivalent cations in 
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Stiles and Jorgensen (1917) studied the action of various organic substances on 
the permeability of plant cells by estimating the exosmosis of electrolytes from 
potato tissue especially immersed in watery solution of the substances. The exos¬ 
mosis was estimated by the change in conductivity of the solution. They found that 
equimolecular solutions of different substances do not bring al»out the same exosmosis. 
In the homologous series of the monohydric alcohols, the more complex the molecule 
the greater the exosmosis produced by solutions of equimolecular strength. They 
were unable to find a critical concentration of solution below which exosmosis of 
electrolytes will not take place. True and Bartlett (1915) found that, when a plant 
like white lupine was grown in distilled water, leaching* took place, and this exosmosis 
was increased in dilute solutions of sodium chloride and potassium chloride. In 
dilute solutions of calcium chloride, however, leaching stopped and absorption took 
place. The inference is that the permeability of the protoplasmic membrane of the 
roots of the plant was increased by the sodium chloride and potassium chloride and 
decreased by the calcium chloride. 

Osterhout (1915) in experiments with Laminaria saccharina by the electrical- 
conductivity method showed that it is possible to bring about extreme changes in the 
permeability of the protoplnsmic membrane without injury. Experiment* were con¬ 
ducted over a period of 15 days in which the tissue each day was transferred from sea 
water to 0.52 M sodium chloride for 5 to 10 min. and then transferred again to sea 
water where it always regained its original permeability. The increase in permeability 
in the sodium chloride solution over that in sea water amounted to 20.3 per cent. 
The tissue that underwent this daily alteration in permeability retained its normal 
resistance in sea water until the tenth day. when it began to fall off. I he control, 
however, showed the same results, so that the fall in resistance was due to other causes 
than the effects of the sodium chloride. The permeability was decreased 23 per cent 
by transference from normal sea water to sea water containing 0.01 M lanthanum 
nitrate for 5 min. After being again placed in normal sea water it regained its 
original permeability. The procedure was followed each day for .» day*, being 
repeated three or four times daily. At the end of the fifth day this tissue was from all 
appearances in as good condition as the control and had a slightly higher resistance. 
In another series of experiments covering a period of 3 days, the tissue was transferred 
from sea water to a 0.278 M solution of calcium chloride, which has the same con¬ 
ductivity as sen water, and then to a 0.52 M sodium chloride, and then again to sea 
water. The resistance of the tissue in sen water was 1.010 ohms; after 10 nnn. in the 
calcium chloride solution, it had risen to 1,500 ohms; and after Wmg removed from the 
calcium chloride and transferred to the sodium chloride solution, it fell to 880 ohms 
After 80 min. the tissue was again placed in sea water where it soon gained its normal 
resistance of 1,010 ohms. The permeability of the protoplasmic membrane in the 
calcium chloride solution decreased 39.2 per cent below the normal permeability in 
*ca water, while in the sodium chloride solution it increased 20 per cent above normal. 
Regardless of these wide alterations of permeability, the tissue at the end of the 
experiments was to all appearances absolutely normal. 

E. Theories ok Membrane Action 

Numerous theories have been put forward to explain the differential 
Permeability of membranes but most of them can be grouped under one 
‘>f the following four headings. 

1. Sieve or Ultrafiltration Theory— This theory assumes that the 
Protoplasm acts as a sieve or ultra screen with pores that change in 
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diameter according to surrounding conditions (Seifriz, 1936). The sieve 
thus is not a fixed one but is capable of constant change and adjustment. 
A change in the size of the pores can be brought about by aggregation or 
coagulation, by peptization or dispersion, by a change in sign and magni¬ 
tude of electric charge, and by the reorientation of surface molecules. 
When small particles aggregate into large ones, the space between the 
particles will become larger, and the sieve will therefore become coarser. 
The reverse change takes place by peptization. A positively charged 
membrane would repel positive particles and thus keep them out, while a 
negatively charged membrane would permit them to enter. This theory 
was first put forward by Traube (1879) in order to explain the behavior 
of his precipitation membranes. It has received considerable support 
from the works of Klister (1911, 1918) and Ruhland (1912, 1913, 1914) 
on the intake of dyes by certain plant cells. These investigators studied 
the behavior of the cells of Viciafaba, Allium eepa , Spirogyra , Helianthua 
tinnitus, and Coitus hybridus with respect to over 80 different acidic and 
basic dyes. 

Ruhland concluded that his work indicated that the entrance or non- 
etitranee of a substance into the cell is related to tin* magnitude of its 
molecules or molecular aggregates and that the plasma membrane acts 
as an ultra filter. The behavior of the plasma membrane in the plant 
cells and of artificial parchment membranes toward dyes offers the 
strongest evidence for this theory, but there are numerous other cases 
where the observed fads are not in accord with the theory. Thus it 
has been shown that certain membranes are permeable to the large 
molecules of the alkaloids while they are impermeable to the relatively 
small molecules of the amino acids. 

Thus in the case of gly •*erol and mouoncetin, the molecules of which 
are very nearly eipial in size, the latter enters the cell at a rate fifteen 
times more rapidly than the former. 

Brooks (1030) c*usii|er d rha* the behavior of the protoplasmic 
membrane ••! Vo* > <t ■ r, , n to sea water indicated that the plasma 
mcmhrati' no. ’• •*. • • mosaic ..f anion-permeable and cation- 
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eluded that the penetration of different substances into the protoplasm 
depends upon the solubility of these substances in the lipoids which with 
the proteins form the plasma membrane. This theory has only a very 
limited application, and the chief objection to it arises from the behavior 
of the numerous inorganic salts, which for the most part are insoluble in 
lipoid substances but which are known to enter the cells freely and in 

large amounts. , , .... , . . 

Apparently in many cases the question of the solubility of the sub- 
stance overshadows other factors. Thus, as mentioned in the previous 
topic, the molecules of glycerin and monoaectin are very nearly of equal 
size, but the latter enters the cell at a rate fifteen times greater than does 
the former. Glycerin is very poorly soluble in lipoid material, while 
monoaeetin is a good lipoid solvent. In this case solubility rutherthun 
size of molecule is apparently the determining factor in permeability. 
MacDougal (1928) in experiments with an artificial cell showed t a ie 
presence of a phospholipide such as lecithin alone lessons permeability and 
allows the attainment of a high degree of turguhty. ArnCa l 
including both cholesterol and lecithin, showed corla... behavior, m 
balanced solutions of sodium and calcium concurrent with ' o of l ung 
cells. It was found that ions penetrate a hponlal cell more ra dly fron 
solutions at pH 4.5 in contrast with the max,mum for a 1 '» > ‘' d fr ^ ‘ ‘ 
a, pH 5.4 of t he solut ion. A loeithin-cholestrrol suspension also stabilised 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the coll content This *ork of 
MacDougal indicates that certain lipoids in the protopasm do .nfluence 
the diffusion of organic and inorgan,c ions through it but 
manner in which they do so is not at present understood. 

3 The Chemical Theory.—According to this theory the membrane s 
supposed to combine chemically with the substance o winch . is pe - 
meable. This reaction is considered to be « ^ a *• 

diffusing substance is freed on the far s.de from Us co.nl ma,,on « 1, 1 
membrane. The chemical theory has rece.ved considerable support 

from numerous biological workers. « u v 
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ture coefficient of permeability of the living pith cells of Helianihus 
animus and of the roots of Vida faba, from 0 to 20°C., was 2 to 2.5. He 
believed that this high coefficient indicated that purely physical forces 
were not operative but that the changes were due to the peculiar proper¬ 
ties of the protoplasm. Rysselberghe (1901) studied the effect of tem¬ 
perature upon the permeability of the living protoplasm of the pith cells 
of Sambucus nigra and the epidermal cells of Tradescantia and found that 
from 0 to 30°C., Qio averaged 2.0. Brown and Worley (1912) studied 
the rate of intake of water by the barley grains at different temperatures 
and obtained a temperature coefficient of 1.8 to 1.9. They considered 
that this indicated that chemical processes were involved in the penetra¬ 
tion of water through the semipenneable seed coat of the barley grain. 
Shull (1920), however, found that the mean value of Qio in Xanthium seeds 
was in one instance 1.55, in another 1.83, and in the case of split peas 1.6. 
He considered that his data do not support the theory of Brown and 
Worley but that the velocity of intake at any given moment in the seeds 
that were studied is approximately an inverse exponential function of the 
amount of water previously absorbed. He considered that his values do 
not indicate the absorption is conditioned by some single chemical 
change like simplifications of water to hydrone as the temperature rises 
but that absorption at different temperatures involves both physical and 
chemical changes. 

Shull and Shull (1924), studying the absorption of water by seeds of 
corn, found that over the range from 5 to 55 a C. the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient averaged 1.54, somewhat above the coefficient for purely physical 
processes. The absorption at 55°C. was somewhat more than eight 
times ns fast as nt 5°C. whereas the chemical theory of absorption would 
call for a rate thirty-two times as great. Apparently many substances 
have ji specific absorption behavior, and a rate law with wide applicability 
is not to be expected. 

Osterhout. (1935) found indications in Valonia that ammonia or 
ammonium hydroxide enters the cells by combining with a constituent 
of the protoplasm, and he considered that other electrolytes might also 
rp,, *r M •* '■‘■l’ by comb: unp with one or more constituents of the proto- 
vrvail>!*> i tend »o substantiate the chemical nature 
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permeability and absorption. The chemical process thus thought to 
have been observed might have been the union of the hydrogen ions with 
substances within the cell, and the permeability of the membranes thus 
might not have been considered. His experiments with the permeability 
of Laminaria gave a temperature coefficient of 1.3, which he considered 
suggested a physical reaction, although he was not positive. Denny 
(1917) measured the flow of water through the seed coat of Arachis 
hypogaea at temperatures ranging from 3.6 to 45°C. and found that Qi« 
ranged in value from 1.6 to 1.3, the coefficient being higher at the lower 
temperatures and lower at the higher temperatures, a fact that has been 
observed for a great many physical and chemical processes. The results 
obtained by Delf (1916), however, in measuring the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient for increase of permeability for the onion leaf and the scape of the 
dandelion are in contrast to these. She found, for example, that the 
temperature coefficient between 10 and 20°C. was 1.5 and 2.3, respec¬ 
tively, for the onion leaf and dandelion sca|>e, while from 20 to 30°(\ it 
was 2.6 for the onion leaf and 3.8 for the dandelion scape. Denny (1917) 
makes the very important statement to the effect that the temperature 
effects on permeability thus observed may not 1m* merely upon the mem¬ 
branes under consideration but also upon the cell contents. 'I his latter 
effect may contribute to the total results so that the chemical reaction 
indicated by the relatively high temperature coefficient may have taken 
place in that part of the cell which is internal to the membrane under 
consideration. There seems thus to be no evidence that either physical 
or chemical processes are exclusively involved in the passage of materials 
through the membranes of the plant cell. 

4. Colloidal Theories.—Since the protoplasmic membrane has been 
regarded as an emulsoid colloidal system, numerous hypotheses 
have been proposed to explain its changes in permeability upon 
the basis of changes in viscosity, phase inversion, or electrical reac¬ 
tions, all of which are common phenomena in colloidal suspensions or 
solutions. 

The changes in viscosity, as suggested by Spaeth (1916), in the size 
of the colloidal particles, as offered by Lloyd (1915) and Free (1918). and 
the action of neutral salts on the colloidal membrane, as mentioned by 
Kaho (1921), without doubt have their effects upon the permeability of 
the protoplasm. These phenomena, however, need not be classified 
under a separate heading but may be considered simply as corollaries 
to the sieve theory. 

The suggestion of Clowes (1916) that changes in permeability are 
brought about by the continuous and discontinuous phases changing 
Places has received considerable attention. To support his theory lie 
Used data obtained in experiments on the effect of sodium hydroxide and 
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calcium chloride in producing phase inversion in emulsion systems of 
olive oil and water. 

However, there is no direct evidence whatsoever of phase reversal 
in the protoplasmic membrane. It is very unlikely that protoplasm could 
exist as a living substance if oil were the continuous phase, because so 
far as is known metabolic reactions take place only in an aqueous medium, 
and the amount of oil in the dispersed globules of an ultramicroscopic 
emulsion like the protoplasm is probably insufficient to enclose the 
aqueous medium. 

No theory of membrane action has been proposed that will explain 
satisfactorily the behavior of the protoplasmic membrane. The passage 
of materials through it may occur to a certain extent after the manner 
proposed in the various theories that have herein been mentioned 
(Gurcwitsch, 1929). When one considers, however, the highly complex 
nature of protoplasm, its rapid adjustment to its environmental surround¬ 
ings, its highly specialized nature for different individuals, tissues, and 
even for the different parts of the same cell, it would seem most unlikely 
that any one theory could be proposed that would, under all conditions, 
cover its behavior toward the various substances that diffuse through it. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE ROOTS OF PLANTS 

The root system of a plant includes all its roots considered collectively. 
The root systems are specific, the root system of a given species, its 
general appearance, can he distinguished from that of another type of 
plant Weaver (1920) stated that the general characters of the root 
systems of species arc often as marked and distinctive “s arc ho¬ 
of the aerial vegetative parts, and although these may be grea 
modified when subjected to different environments eo.^it.ons 'l.ey st.ll 
retain the characteristic impress of the s.k-cics m its -1 
Kiesselbach and Weihing (1935) considered that root deielopn n 
in corn in subsequent hybrid generations exhibits hotels « does ta k 
development The root system of a given plant may, ho e , > 

its structure, extent, weight, number, and direction of it* WOto 
to the conditions under whieh it is grown. 1 he general be)a..«of root* 
in the soil is thus the resultant of the influence of many f ^ 
important of which are moisture, nutrients, oxygen supply, temperature, 

physical texture of the soil, light, and gravity. 

I. INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON ROOTS 

A. Influence of Soil Moisture on Root Development 
The influence of varying amounts of moisture in the soil »po» 
roots has been studied along three genera "" , ( 

growth, (2, relative weigh, of roods and "clhler 

S tht rrr:;r.^.o t*™.... 

under a separate heading. common knowW that r „ ol s 

1. Direction of Root GrowU, ^ a , |d , |ml th( , y are positive 

respond to the changes of moi. lure wator content, 

■n their reaction as they turn m a ^ ^ invcstiRaln d by 

SLr f (S^^ST"l. the roots « 

that roots are positively 80 alld 100 per cent of 

only when the moisture o th* a optimum , and maximum 

saturation He observe “ ' reacted at 20’C. was a fall 

. . . . .. 
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right angles to them. The best response of root reaction toward changes 
in moisture was thus obtained under conditions that would make a 
difference of only 0.04 per cent moisture between the opposite sides of a 
root 1 mm. thick. Hooker also found that under optimum conditions 
6 hr. elapsed before the hydrotropic reaction was visible in the roots, and 
the sensitiveness of roots to moisture was exhibited chiefly at the root 
tip and to a lesser extent by the cells behind the root tip. From these 
facts it is evident that roots will turn toward or follow moisture in the 
soil only when they are in direct contact with it or in very close proximity 
to it. 



Vio. 7A. -Root «y«tom of n corn plant grown under conditions of shallow ponotration of 

moisture. 


Loomis and Ewan (1936) grew over 7.000 seedlings, representing 
29 genera and 14 families, to determine the liydrotropic response of pri¬ 
mary roots of seedlings when grown on a steep gradient of soil moisture. 
T:,: ' prodient wns obtain ••! by placing a layer of soil having a moisture 
; - r ::l; below the hygroscopic coefficient in contact with a layer having 
' age slightly below* the moisture equivalent. The data 

: hydrotropism in roots is by no means com¬ 


pare. •>:• 

photOtlOfv: ! • ii, 
response* may J 
absent from < * • 

In this conne, 
majority of plants • 


ir‘ ii-ity of reaction with gcotropism or 
•..so* r>>o results suggested that liydrotropic 
o i a v:» lie factor present in some plants and 

• t .'pccic'i *r varieties. 

'*• " ,,,i • >i" ' • mod that the roots of the vast 
•• .a • .*i»yi i of dry soil in order to reach 
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a supply of moisture that might be beneath, since, in a dry soil, water 
would be extracted from the roots, and they would perish as a result. 

Considerable experimental work has been done to determine tIn¬ 
ability of roots to penetrate dry soil. Magistad and Breazeale (1929) 
noted that in a soil at the wilting coefficient the roots of some plants were 
covered with a moist adhesive sheath. They believed that the moisture 
content of this sheath was probably maintained under such conditions 
by an exudation of water by the roots. This water, according to Brea¬ 
zeale (1930), is furnished in some cases by other roots that have pene¬ 
trated moisture regions of soil. In experiments with wheat and barley, 
he obtained evidence which indicated that the roots of these plants could 
absorb water at lower depths and transmit it to other roots that were in 
soil with a moisture content at or alx>ut the wilting coefficient. It was 
assumed that when roots were supplied with water after this fashion they 
might penetrate soils from which at that time they could not obtain 
water. In this regard Shantz (1927) stated that there are certain trees 
of the African grasslands that have the ability to extend their roots into 
dry soil and in this manner prepare to absorb moisture rapidly when it 
comes. 

Shantz, however, stated that the roots of ordinary farm crops do not 
possess this ability, and that they will penetrate only about the length 
of the root cap in a soil reduced to the wilting coefficient. Hendrickson 
and Veihmcycr (1931), working with sunflower, and Robertson, Kczer, 
Sjogren, and Kooncc (1934), working with wheat, found that the roots 
of these plants do not penetrate into a soil that has been depleted of its 
moisture to or below the wilting coefficient (see I ig. i.\). 

2. Relative Weight of Roots and Tops. -Tucker and \ on Seclhorst 
(1898) grew oats in soil containing 42. 45. and 49 per cent of its moisture- 
holding capacity and found that the ratio of the dry weight of the tops 
to the dry weight of the roots was 6.6. 115. and 13.2, respectively, for 
each of these soils. They found (o) that the weight of the aerial parts 
increased in both grain and straw with the rising water content of the 
soil and (6) that with but one exception the greatest weight of roots was 
produced in the soil with the smallest amount of water. 

Kiesselbach (1910) at the Nebraska Kx|xriment Station grew corn 
Plants in soil with a moisture content of 98. 80, 60. 40, and 20 per cent of 
Maturation. The dry weight of the tops of these plants was respectively 
8.6, 6.7, 7 2 6 1 and 5.2 times the weight of the roots. He concluded 

that root development varies inversely as the soil-water content and that 

Plants which have their early growth in a relatively dry soil may be 
able to withstand drought better on account of having a greater surface 
exposed to the soil particles. The observations of the above investigator* 
have further boon confirmed by Polle (1910) working with wheat and 
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barley, by Harris (1914) and Miller and Duley (1925) working with com, 
and by Gordienko (1930). 

Weaver (1925) grew Nebraska White Prize com for 5 weeks in fertile 
loess soil at water contents of 9 and 19 per cent, respectively, above the 
hygroscopic coefficient. In the wet soil the area of the tops (including 
the stem and counting both surfaces of the leaves) was 82 per cent of 
that of the roots, but in the drier soil the tops had only 46 per cent as 
great, an area as the roots. The absorbing area of the roots (exclusive 
of root hairs) was 1.2 times as great as the area of tops in the wet soil and 
2.2 times as great as the area of the tops of plants grown in the drier soil. 

Jones (1931), and Jones and Haskins (1935) found that the water 
content of soil in porous pots was lower than that in nonporous ones. A 
comparison of the root systems of plants grown in porous and nonporous 
pots invariably showed a larger root system in the porous pot. The ratio 
of tops to roots in the former case was 3.3, while in the latter it was 4.0. 


B. Son. Nutrients and Root Development 


The effect of the kind and amount of nutrients in the soil, or other 
medium in which the plant is grown, upon root development has been 
studied along the three following lines: the influence (1) on the direction 
taken by the roots, (2) on the number of roots, and (3) on the relative 
weight of roots and tops. 


1. Direction of Root Growth.—The experimental evidence in regard to the 
response in dircetion of roots to nutrients is very limited. It is also difficult to 
interpret the data that have been obtained in this regurd, since there is no way of 
knowing whether the observed eurvatures of the roots urc due to the attraction or 
repulsion of the nutrients in question or to the injury of portions of the root by them. 
The main work in this regard has been done by Newcombe and Rhodes (1904), 
I.ilienfcldt (190.*>), and Forwlko 1 1911 to 1911). Newcombe and Rhodes (1904) 
worked especially with the primary root of the seedlings of Lu pin us albas and Cticurbita 
l"l»> Blocks of gelatin, in which were dissolved the nutrients or chemicals to be 
investigated, were pressed gently, but closely, against the root on two sides, and 
atier a given p-r!. 1 observations were made to determine whether the reaction of the 
loot to t!,« dissolved sub dances had been positive, negative, or neutral. In one 
l, !“< 1 on «*:»•• -ide containing only distilled water, and the block on 
• • solution ol diMKliuin phosphate, all the 10 roots of 
i '-- 2 hr had grown into the block containing the 
■> <i-Ji -My p. risked, lu another rase with distilled 
4-m •'•hrion - I c.»p|K>r acetate on the other, 13 of the 
i Ini grown into the distilled water after a 
. i • {'■ b'-hav.or of the roots was tested out when 
. • .* • brought at the same time against 

»‘ r ' * '* :*> '-'vd were* calcium nitrate, potassium 

•■'*'’• ■ ' *vi:.g table shows the observed direc¬ 
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KNO, — 9 
KNO, - 10 
Ca(NO»)s«— 0 


Neutral 

2 0 — Ca(NOa)* 

0 1 - MgSO« 

4 10 — MgSO« 


The roots of Cucurbita pepo under the same conditions as those of Lupinus albus 
did not behave in the same manner, which indicates that the response of roots to a 
given chemical will depend to some extent upon the nature of the plant. Lilienfeldt 
(1905) repeated the work of New combe and Rhodes, using their method and one of 
his own after the following manner: Small containers 12 cm. high were filled with 3 per 
cent of gelatin in distilled water. As soon as it was sufficiently hardened a hole of 
about 20 ec. capacity was dug out of the center and filled with a solution of the 
chemical to be tested. The seedlings of Lupinus albus wen- carefully planted without 
injury by pushing the roots into the soft gelatin and so placing then, that they were at 
distances varying from 5 to 50 mm. from the cavity. These were left in the dark for 
varying periods of time and the effect of the chemical diffusing through the gelatin on 
their direction of growth was observed. He obtained results identical with those 
of Newcombe and Rhodes when he used their method and with his own method the 
results are the same, with the exception of the salts of copper, zinc, mercury, and lead. 
By the method of Newcombe and Rhodes the roots reacted in a positive manner to 
these chemicals, but by the method of Lilienfeldt they responded negatively to them. 
The difference in results is evidently due to the amount of the salt that reached the 
root. In the method of Lilienfeldt, the amount of the poisonous salts that reach Un¬ 
roots by diffusing through the gelatin is much smaller than that which comes ... con¬ 
tact with them when the salts are directly dissolv.nl in the gelatin. A small amount, 
of the poisonous salts stimulates growth on the contact side of the root and thus 
brings about a negative reaction in its behavior. A larger amount of the chemical 
would injure the cells of the root on the contact side and thus bring about a pus.t.xe 

reaction in growth. . . ... . .. „ 

Kisser and Beer (1934) observed a similar behavior of seedling stems after the 

application of a salt solution to an incision on on.- solo of the at cm. High .-on.-on- 
tration, caused a positive curvature it, all rases as a result of n.eeha.ue.1 an.l osmot e 
meets. With low concentrations the negative eunatures were due to unequal pnm th 
following cheniotropie response. The latter was tons, marked with ..hum, Clor.dc. 
ammonium chloride, and manganese chloride, less wt.l. so.ln.rn chlnr.de -md 

chloride, and did not occur with mm chloride, at rontm...i chloride, barium eh or d e. 

or magnesium chloride. Porodkn .1911, 1914) worked wt.h tap.no. olios an.l II.U- 
onf/i.is unnuns grown in the presence of various salts ... agar as a diffusionmedium 

and with solutions varying fro,.thousand.!, normal to tenth normal, lie found 

in the reaction to chemicals that the upper and lower portion, of the root rrm. 

straight and that the intenurdi...was ..remed in the curvature I - con¬ 

sidered that the region in which chcmotmpic srnsmvi.y of the ns. may he eslnb, ed 
is limited to about I to 2 mm. of the mo. tip. He found that the intensity of In¬ 
curvature depended upon the in.cnsi-y of the diffusing fumes or stimuli and that this, 
in tun,, varies with the nalure of the sal. or diffusion substance used, with he con¬ 
centration, with the thickness of the agar, and with the length of time the diffusion 
current acts, in general, the reaction as to the direr.»«. of the curvature manifested 
itself by a check in the grow th and a positive curvature of the roots. Tins effee was 
observed in all the substance, tested, whether they were electrolyte, or nonelec. ml. s 
W.tenpaugh (1930, found that the devetopment of alfalfa root, was definitely 

collated With the pll reaction of the sod. Thus a pH of 4.8 definitely stop.. 

growth of roots, while they grew well in a medium with a pH of u.O or above. 
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Although the experimental evidence is rather contradictory in regard to the 
response in direction of growth to chemicals in the soil, two facts seem to be definitely 
established. In the first place, positive and negative reactions occur only within 
limited concentrations of the substances that have been used. In the second place, 
the roots must come in contact with the chemicals before they can in any way react 
to them. Roots cannot detect a substance needed for their growth and development 
and grow toward it, so that any nutrients that are applied to a soil must be so placed 
that they will come in contact with the roots in a solution of water if they are to be 
effective for the needs of the plant. 

A practical application of this fact is observed in the application of fertilizer to 
corn. In a study of the development of the roots of corn seedlings, Millar (1930) 
noted that these roots tended to develop horizontally and to remain At comparatively 
shallow depths for a considerable time. Thus when the roots had reached a length 
of 9 in. they were only 5 in. from the surface in a sandy soil and about 3 in. from the 
surface in muck soil. Therefore, fertilizers placed on either side of the seed and 
slightly below it at the time of planting will be in the direct line of growth of the roots 
and should thus be used earlier by the plant than fertilizers placed directly above or 
below the seed. 

Sayre (1931) considered that fertilizer should be placed in the soil at such a 
distance from the roots that they will escape for a few days the excessive soluble salt 
concentration in and immediately adjoining the fertilizer band. These salts diffuse 
rapidly from the fertilizer band into the soil solution and the excessive concentration 
of soluble salts therein is thus reduced so that the enriched region then becomes an 
excellent medium for root development. 


2. Number of Roots.—One of the classic experiments used to demon¬ 
strate the effects of fertilizers upon the development of roots was that 
performed by Nobbe (1862) with corn plants growing in an infertile 
t iny soil contained in glass cylinders. The experiment was so arranged 
that the nutrient salts ammonium sulphate, calcium nitrate, and dipotas¬ 
sium phosphate were added only to definite regions of the soil contained 
in each of six cylinders. After a growing period of 4 months, the plants 
were harvested and the root systems carefully isolated by a system of 
washing. The general form of the root systems remained normal and 
practically the some in all the experiments. The only difference that 
appeared was the local variation in the number of root branches. In 


•be unfertilized portion of the soil the number of branches per unit of 
length of both primary and secondary roots remained small, while in the 
lertihzcd portions of the soil the number of branches of both primary 
non secondary roots was strikingly large. In the cylinder where the 


fcihlizrr •vns • vpially mixed throughout the soil mass the number of 
branches per hng?h of both primary and secondary roots was the 
same in nii pa. •’ > of the vessel. Hinder (1892) grew corn and bean 
plants in vessels u...; .oni-.-.nci alternate layers of sand and fertile soil 
rich in huni'b. He <\>und ui.P whenever the roots passed through the 
fertile soil a r,roi«i>e branching of the several root orders occurred, but 
where the roots passed through the sand very little or no branching took 


place. 
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Frank (1893) grew com and peas in such a manner that half of the 
roots of each plant grew in separate vessels. Each vessel contained the 
same amount of sand and was watered with the same nutrient solution, 
with the exception that to one vessel a portion of calcium nitrate was 
added, while the other received no nitrogen compounds. In the vessel 
containing the nitrogen-free medium, only a few small branch roots were 
formed, while the vessel containing the nitrogen compound was filled with 
a thrifty root growth. This same effect of nitrogen compounds on the 
secondary root formation of vetch, clover, corn, beans, and alfalfa was 
observed by Miiller-Thurgau (1894). 

Sayre (1934) found that roots of beans, cabbage, and tomatoes, 
coming in contact with fertilizers, developed an unusual number of fine 
fibrous roots and that this development was accompanied by stimulated 
plant growth. Rogers (1933) observed that the application of manure 
to gooseberries, currants, and pear trees increased both the root and top 
growth and the ratio of the weight of stem to roots. 

Von Seelhorst (1902) carried on experiments to determine whether or 
not the use of fertilizers affected the number of roots of spring wheat, 
rye, peas, flax, beans, potatoes, beets, and barley. '1 hese plants were 
grown separately on two series of plots. One of the series had been 
fertilized annually for 25 years with fertilizers containing nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium, although the amounts stated are not given, 
while the other series received no fertilizers during that period. 1 he 
following table is a summary of the average number of roots found in an 
area of 314 sq. cm. at the various depths stated: 


Soil 


KuiiiImt of roots ut a depth in 
centimeters of 


Fertilized.... 
Unfertilized. 


25 

50 ' 

• 

75 

100 

125 


IOI 



52 


EJI 


K3 

43 


Weaver, Jean, and Crist (1922) investigating th«- absorption of nitrates 
by roots found tliat where roots came in contact with a fertilized layer 
of soil they not only developed much more abundantly and branched more 
profusely, but also such a fertilized layer apparently retarded normal 
penetration into the soil below. 

In a study of the effects of different fertiliser constituents on root 
development and anchorage of corn plants. Pet linger (1933) found: («) 
the* application of nitrogenous fertilizers to a soil deficient in nitrogen 
"lightly increased the anchorage of corn plants when the supply of avail- 
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able potassium was ample but decreased this anchorage when the supply 
of potassium was limited; (6) the application of phosphorus or potassium 
to a soil deficient in these elements greatly improved the anchorage of the 
plants; (c) under the conditions of the experiments, both potassium and 
phosphorus increased root anchorage to a greater degree than did nitro¬ 
gen, while potassium acted to a greater degree than did phosphorus; and 
( d) fertile soils were more productive of root growth than unfertile soils. 

3. Relative Weight of Roots and Tops.—In general, it may be stated 
that the application of fertilizers increases the weight of the roots but that 
the weight of the tops generally increases more in proportion under 
such conditions than the roots so that the ratio of the dry weight of tops 
to the dry weight of the roots is generally higher in a fertile than in an 
infertile soil. Nitrogenous fertilizers especially increase the growth of 
tops as compared to the roots, while phosphorus as a rule increases the 
weight of the roots in a greater proportion than the tops. Harris (1914) 
found that the ratio of the weight of tops to the weight of roots of wheat, 
seedlings was always greater with plants grown in concentrated than in 
dilute soil solutions. The concentrated soil solutions always produced 
more tops than the dilute, but the root growth was always greater in the 
dilute solution. The following table from the work of Harris (1914) 
shows that the proportion of roots and tops is affected more by a change 
in water content than by a change in the amount of nutrients: 


Dky Matter of Wheat Tors and Roots at Various Stages When Grown in 
Soil, with Different Amounts of Fertilizer and Moisture 


Fertilizer 

Per rent 
soil 

Boot stugc, 
grams 

Bloom stage, 
grams 

Maturity, 

grams 


moisture 

| Tops 

Roots T/R 

Tops^ Roots ^ 

T/R | 

Tops 

Roots 

T/R 

None . 

30 

•35.3 

15 8 2.2 

50.5 10.7 

4.7 

74.9 

9.3 

8.1 

None. 

15 

15.2 

10.0 1.5 

19 3 8.S 

2 2 

29.2 

9.5 

3.1 

Complete. 

30 

45.4 

22.8 ! 2.0 

76.2i 14.3 
39.9 12.4 

5.3 

3.2 

102.0 

52.3 

11 7 

8.7 

Complete... . 

15 

27.S 

20.7 1.3 

1_1_1 

13.2 

4.0 




found that barley and corn showed significant increases 


1 '«■ i ' •! to;*- .o roots as he nit rate concentration of the solution was 

inc‘- i <i H.c • f.Ve* .'! the m: rates was shown to be independent of the 
coie r: ?l‘ - i. of.i*ion and the hydrogen-ion concentration. Flax 

plants tu i h •’.> iner.'a?cd ratio e\cn after a period of 40 days or 
more, li •riod» . *’■.«. the increased ratio of tops to roots which 
results from tm ’casing 'he amount of nitrate in the solution may be 
explained on the h-b j ; im-re^ed use of carbohydrates in the tops, 
due to their combin-*- ion \ i a hr nitrogen. This results in a decrease 
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in the supply of the carbohydrates for the roots, which may bring about 
an absolute or relative reduction of root growth. It has been found that 
barley grown in the shade has a greater ratio of top weight to root weight 
than that grown in the unobstructed sunlight. Turner grew roots in 
pure cultures with a supply of sugar and found that nitrates did not check 
root growth directly but that they increased the growth of roots in all 
cases. Willard and McClure (1932) found with bluegrass that heavy 
fertilization with nitrogen greatly decreased the relative amount of 
underground parts. 

It was found by Johnston and Miller (1934) that heavy leaf-rust 
infection on a susceptible variety of wheat resulted in a rapid and severe 
deterioration of the roots as indicated by discoloration, a decrease in the 
number of fibrous roots, and a marked loss in weight. Murphy (1935) 
found in oats that the ratio of roots to tops was greatly decreased by 
crown-rust infection, the decrease being in proportion to the duration and 
severity of infection. 

Biswell (1935) showed that half shade favored the growth of seedlings 
of black walnut, buckeye, red oak, shellbark hickory, and hard maple but 
retarded the growth of honey locust, box elder, and sycamore. However, 
the root systems were deeper and more branched in all cases when the 
seedlings grew in full light. 

Reid (1933) found that the ratio of the green weight of tops to the wet 
weight of roots in velvet bent grass under different degrees of sunlight 
was 1.1 for plants that were in the sun all day, 3.0 for plants that were 
in the sun all forenoon only, 3.3 for plants in the sun in the afternoon 
only, and 5.9 for those plants in the shade all day. For metropolitan 
bent grass the ratio was 3.3 in full sunlight and 8.3 in partial shade. 

C. Oxygen Supply and Root Development 

1. Aeration of the Soil. a. Methtxls .—Numerous benefits are generally derived 
by crop plants through the cultivation of the soil previous to their planting anil at 
interval during their growing season. The main benefits thus derived are (1) the 
conservation of moisture by increasing its reception and retention, (2) the eradication 
of Weeds, (3; the correction of the physical structure of the soil, and (4) the udequnte 
aeration of the noil. The aeration of the soil is beneficial to the plants in an indirect 
way, since an adequate supply of oxygen is necessary for the proper functioning of the 
hacteriu that elaborate the various materials of the soil into a form in which they can 
he absorbed and utilised by the plants. In a direct way the aeration of the soil 
benefits the plant by furnishing a supply of oxygen, which is essential for the proper 
functioning of the protoplasm of the cells of the root. The general texture of the soil 
will determine to a great extent the benefits to l*e derived by increasing the oxygen 
supply by cultivation. Many soils are so light and porous that a deficiency of oxygen 
in them is not a limiting factor for growth, and it is a well-known fact that in ninny 
regions cultivation during the growing season is unnecessary for crop production 
Provided the surface of the soil is kept free of weeds and is not too compact to absorb 
the rainfall. In very compact and in waterlogged soils, special methods in addition 
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to cultivation must be applied in order to insure the proper aeration for normal plant 
development. 

Howard (1915, 1916, 1917, 1918) has reported that special methods are necessary 
to bring about the proper aeration of the soil in the Bihar region of India. The soils 
in this region are composed of fine particles, become very compact upon wetting, and 
do not crack when the surface dries, thus preventing natural aeration. This condition 
is corrected by manuring with straw, by subsoiling, by the application of fragments of 
tile and brick, and by the proper sequence of crops. Cajanus indicia, the pigeon pea, 
confers a great benefit on a crop following it, especially tobacco. The root system of 
the pigeon pen grows to a great depth and is extensive laterally. White ants eat out 
the roots and leave air passages throughout the soil. In converting rough grassland 
into cultivated fields, sweet potatoes are planted as the first crop. They seem to 
thrive even if aeration is poor, and the swelling of the roots burets open the soil and 
admits air, so that, when the roots arc removed, the numerous cavities furnish aeration 
for other crops that would not otherwise grow. 

Bergman (1920) found by growing plants in soil in pots that were submerged in 
water that Impalicns, Pelargonium, and Coleus were sensitive to a scarcity of oxygen. 
If, however, the water surrounding these pots was aerated the plants would grow 
normally. The following experiment is worthy of note: Two plants of Impalicns 
were potted in soil and the pots submerged in water. Several plants of Philolria, 
an aquatic plant, were placed in the water surrounding one of the pots but not in that 
surrounding the other. The evolution of oxygen from the photosynthetic activity 
of these aquatic plants aerated the surrounding water, and thus the water of the soil 
in the submerged pots, sufficiently to provide for the oxygen needs of the roots of tho 
plants growing therein. As a result this plant was in good vegetative condition after 
two months, while the other plant whose roots were not thus aerated wilted after 
three days and shortly thereafter perished. 

A sensitive and practicable method for comparing the oxygen-supplying powers 
of the soil atmosphere under different environmental conditions has been devised by 
Hutchins (1926). This method is based essentially on a colorimetric determination 
of the time required to produce a standard color change in an alkaline aqueous solution 
of pyrogallol by the absorption of oxygen. This oxygen is brought to the indicator 
in a continuous stream, having been absorbed from the environment in question by a 
very thin-walled, water-impregnated, porous porcelain conical-shaped absorber. 
The absorber has the capacity for absorbing oxygen and delivering it at least as 
rapidly as that element is supplied to the absorbing surface of the medium in which it is 
placed. The numerical results nre termed "indexes’* of the environmental oxygen- 
supplying power and arc expressed as milligrams of oxygen supplied per hour through 
a square meter of absorbing area c\|>osod to the environment under consideration. 

IV* thi mctli.Hl ' was found that the oxygen-supplying power of the soil is higher 
•he 1 i s depth, the dryer, and the more loosely it is packed. With a very wet 
» m 1. • the index value for a depth of 10 cm. is only about 0.7 per cent as 
i:r :.v •; ,t f-,r :• dep'h of 15 * rn. The oxygen-supplying power varies also with the 
kin.! <»•* .*oi« .i-l ' .c prevalence of aerobic organisms and readily oxidizablc 
mai'ii 1. in ti u-i' lie hie* 'he absorber. Soil temperature und barometric 

pressure : \ :' y> : ast infill nee. 

6. Effects on P'r, ’ Growth.— Two important observations have been 
made on tin* o!P« i ( . .1 aeration in the production of rice. As high as 
20 per cent los' of ti.'* « v h rt«*d crop «>f rice has occurred due to a disease 
known as “straight ut id.' In this trouble the flowers remain sterile 
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and the panicles do not droop. Tisdale and Jenkins (1921) found that 
this condition of the plants was brought about mainly by the lack of 
proper soil aeration. Normal plants have few large roots and many 
branches and root hairs, while the plants affected with the disease show 
numerous large roots and very few branches and root hairs. For the 
control of this disease they recommended the irrigation of the plants ten 
days after they emerge or when they are 6 to 8 in. tall. The water should 
be allowed to drain off gradually, and if the soil is not free from water in 
5 to 6 weeks after irrigation, it should be drained off and the land allowed 
to remain dry for 2 to 3 weeks. If the soil becomes dry enough to crack 
and the plants turn yellow, the results will lx* better. Water should then 
be turned on and allowed to remain until the end of the season. In the 
growing of swamp rice at Coimbatore, India, Harrison (1913) presented 
evidence to show that the surface film of algae and other organisms on 
these soils plays the leading part in the formation of the oxygen required 
by the roots of the rice. He believed that the aeration of these soils 
by the atmospheric oxygen is not so effective in promoting root aeration 
as is the aeration secured by the water that percolates through this surface 
film of algae. When certain rains fail to fall in the Bihar region, even 
if the soil is moist the rice crop is poor. This result is considered to bedue 
to the failure of water to filter through the film algae and aerate the roots 
Albert and Armstrong (1931) found that a larger percentage of fruit 
buds were shed from cotton plants that were grown under conditions of 
high soil moisture than from plants grown under more nearly optimum 
conditions of soil moisture. The percentage of oxygen was lower and tin* 
percentage of carbon dioxide was higher in the soil with the higher content 
of moisture. They considered, therefore, that a high percentage of 
carbon dioxide and a low percentage of oxygen in the soil are associated 
with an increase in the percentage of shedding of the fruit buds of cotton. 

c. Hcs/ionsc of Hoots .—Arker (1901) and Hall, Brenchley, and Under¬ 
wood (1914) have found that the rate of root growth and top growth in 
both soil and water cultures may be increased by pulling a stream of air 
through the medium. The following table is a brief summary of the 
results obtained by Hall, Brenchley, and Underwood with barley and 
lupine plants grown in water cultures: 
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Bouygues (1928) noted that the roots of SaHq purpurea stopped 
development after a short time when grown in an aqueous solution 
from which the air was excluded by an oily covering, but whenever 
the plants were removed to a solution in contact with air, the growth of 
roots was resumed. 

Weaver and Himmel (1930) grew plants of the great bulrush (Scirpus 
validus), cattail ( Typha latifolia ), reed ( Phragmiles communis ), and tall 
marsh grass (Spartina michauxiana) in dry soil, moist soil, alternately 
saturated and drained soil, and waterlogged soil. With the exception 
of Scirpus, the ratio of the dry weight of tops to roots was less in the 
drained than in the waterlogged soil. A response to poor aeration was 
shown in all experiments by the development of a shallow root system 
with fine, much-branched roots having a large surface in proportion to 
volume. Root growth increased with decreasing water content until 
moisture became a limiting factor. Similar observations were made by 
Dean (1933) on Hibiscus, Acorus, Sagittaria, and Typha, for in unaerated 
cultures the plants established shallow root systems, while in aerated 
cultures the roots ramified throughout the entire soil. Tincker (1935) 
noted with potted lilies that adequate drainage and aeration not only 
influenced the vigor of the leaves but also the size and color of the flowers. 

I.oehwing (1931) grew sunflower, flax, wheat, and soybeans in soil 
that was aerated for to 5 hours daily. Two months after planting, the 
roots of the plants grown in aerated soil were more numerous, longer, and 
more fibrous than those grown in nonaerated soil. The total root surface 
of the aerated plants was at least twice that of the control plants. The 
root systems of aquatic plants, such as Typha, Sagittaria, and Hibiscus , 
also greatly increased in size in aerated media of sand, clay, or muck soils. 

Heinicke (1932) considered that a low supply of oxygen is the primary 
cause of injury to apple trees when their roots are submerged. 

Interference with the process of respiration is apparently the cause 
of the injury and eventual death of the roots due to the exclusion or 
depletion of the oxygen supply of the soil. The first visible effects of 
tie lack of oxygen to thf roots arc the wilting of the plant and a lowering 
of •!.'* r afe of transpiration. These effects are apparently due to the 
I' 1 f «h.t .'he protoplasm does not function properly as an absorbing 
ir.embi m . Punter ai.d Rich (1925) found that the rate of transpiration 
and the inK :.<9y of respiratory activity of the shoot of Impalicns balsa- 
mina are Iner used by the aeration of the soil about the root system. 

It is suu-ested that these uhcnoinena arc due to the removal of carbon 
dioxide that has r:sulUd from ihe ’-expiration of roots and soil organisms. 
The concentration of ti i.> g.s may become great enough to hinder or pre¬ 
vent absorption by the roots. The rate of elongation of the stem is 
governed by the degree of turgor pressure in the individual cells. It is 
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thus conceivable that increased root activity in absorption, due to a 
lowering of the concentration of carbon dioxide by soil aeration, would 
tend to develop a higher degree of turgor pressure in the living cells of 
the shoot. This increased turgor would thus influence the rates of 
transpiration, growth, and respiration in that portion of the plant. 

It has been shown by Cannon (1915 to 1925), Free and Livingston 
(1917), and Bergman (1920) that different species of plants vary widely in 
their response to the variations in the amount of oxygen in the soil, and 
these differences in responses are quite as significant as the responses 
to temperature and to available water. Cannon found that Prosopis — 
the mesquite—and Opuntia —a cactus—have roots that are unlike in 
their response to the oxygen supply in the soil. His experiments showed 
that if pure carbon dioxide filled the air space of the soil, growth ceased 
in the roots of both plants. The reduction of the oxygen to 12 to 15 per 
cent did not stop growth in the roots of Prosopis but did so in the roots of 
Opuntia. The roots of Prosopis continued to grow when only 2 per cent 
of oxygen was contained in the soil air. Free and Livingston (1917) 
found that the roots of the willow ( Salii nigra ) could endure successfully 
the almost complete exclusion of oxygen from the soil. Coleus and 
heliotrope were injured in a short time, so that within 12 to 24 hr. the 
absorption of water by the roots ceased. 

2. Relation of Temperature to Oxygen Needs.—Cannon (1923 to 
1925) has observed that the minimum oxygen supply is not a fixed amount 
but that it varies directly with temperature change. If the roots of 
Potenlilla anserina, which inhabits swampy ground, are placed in a soil 
whose atmosphere consists of 1.2 per cent oxygen and the balance nitrogen 
gas, growth of the roots does not take place at 27 and 30°C\, but at 18°C. 
it is about one-fourth norinul for that temperature. In soils whose 
atmosphere contains 2 per cent oxygen, the growth rate is about one- 
fourth normal at 30°C., one-third normal at 27°C\, and normal at 18°(\ 
In the case of corn with the roots in soils containing 3 per cent oxygen, tin* 
rate of growth at 30°C. Is about one-sixteenth normal, at 20°C. about 
one-fifth normal, and at 18°C. about one-third normal. When the per¬ 
centage of oxygen is increased to 3.6, the rate of growth at 30°(\ is about 
one-third the expected rate under normal conditions of aeration, while at 
18°C\, it is about two-thirds normal. These examples show that 

• • . there comes a point in the diminution of the oxygen content of the soil 
atmosphere when the growth of the root ceases because there is no longer u 
sufficient amount of this gas to supply the demands for energy correlated with 
physiological activities of higher temperatures. 

On this account it can be inferred, for instance in the case of corn, 
that to attain a fair rate of growth at a time of high soil temperatures the 
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aeration of the soil must be good, otherwise the rate of growth would be 
considerably cut down. 

Collison (1935) noted that root elongation, and therefore absorption, 
assimilation, and respiration, took place in apple trees when the air 
temperature was below zero and apparently at a soil temperature not 
far above the freezing point. 

3. The Sources of Oxygen.—The oxygen used by plants may have 
multiple origins. It may enter the plant directly from the atmosphere, 
it may enter the roots dissolved in water, or it may be libera ted'within the 
plant as a product of photosynthesis. The oxygen from the substratum 
may conceivably aerate the roots and perhaps the stem. That which is 
absorbed by the stem and leaves from the air may aerate the stem and 
perhaps the roots, while the oxygen that is liberated in photosynthesis 
may aerate both the stem and roots. The oxygen derived from photo¬ 
synthesis has been designated “internal oxygen" by Cannon (1932). 
He noted in his experiments with sunflower and willow that in the 
majority of cases the roots showed a slower rate of oxygen consumption 
when the shoots were in sunlight than when they were in the dark. He 
considered that this indicated that the roots obtained a portion of their 
oxygen from the aerial parts exposed to sunlight. This indication was 
further substantiated by the work of Cannon, Demarco, and Purer (1933) 
who found in the willow that regardless of whether the temperature was 
high or low the expected drop in the rate of oxygen consumption by the 
roots occurred when the aerial portion of the plant was exposed to light. 


4. General Observations.—Cannon (1917) has observed that an increased air 
supply to the roots of certain desert plants favored root branching. Miller (191G) and 
Weaver (1919) have noticed in isolating root systems in the field that a root upon 
passing through a cavity in the soil branches profusely so that in many cases it fills 
the entire cavity. This behavior of the roots is apparently due to the combined 
effects of moisture and the oxygen supply. The clogging of tile drains by roots is 
probably title to the same causes. The superiority of the roots of soybeans grown in 
aerated nutrient solutions over tho>o in unacrated solutions was found by Allison and 
Shivc (19'2:{ ;•> be due not to the higher dry weight of the substance produced but 
*'• • |m* devel«»|a,»ru* of a mop- ellicient absorbing system. The main roots in the 
vi •* • r< - i«• long ltd blender and thickly beset with well-developed laterals 


* *rd * » *!«• growth of roots toward an oxygen supply is mostly 
1 • r> '' *•*' nv.u. .»! et»ru and sorghum plants growing in the field 

urui* . .r ’> \ • ;• . • r l i .u.do extend almost horizontally if there is sufficient 

moist ui. > , |H>ri:< n of the soil. The laterals arising from these 

horizontal - . « . ; .-rv d bv Mdler (I91t»> to extend vertically upward to 

within )'i in i*" .r i.. • - behavior is considered to be due to the influence 

of the supply <»t \ •• a . « *:pp r pan of the *o«l. The same explanation is given 
to the behavior m rhr.: iter '►* ing fore; i to grow downward to a considerable 
depth through a verti* • t • h-.v tune ! d : rcet|y upward upon emerging from it. 
Ewart (1894) found that the p.\.-. hemp, and w heat grow n over water deprived 
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of oxygen either turned slightly upward or grew along the water surface, while if ihe 
water were aerated they grew directly downward into it. 

Clements (1921) found in experiments with sunflowers growing in sealed pots 
which were glazed, with the exception of certain small, square surfaces, that in all 
cases the roots showed right-angled curvatures toward the unglazed squares. 

Bennett (19041 worked with corn, squash, radish, peas, and lupine to determine 
whether any response could be obtained to oxygen and carbon dioxide from tin- roots 
of these plants. In general, the experiment consisted in allowing the gases to diffuse 
directly upon the roots growing in soil or water as a medium. Three hundred and 
sixty-two reactions were observed upon the roots of corn, radish, ami squash growing 
in water u| on which either carbon dioxide or oxygen was allowed to diffuse from one 
side only. Of |his number 84 were positive, 72 were negative, and 200 were neutral. 
In an experiment in which rnrlwm dioxide diffused against one side of the root and 
oxygen against the other, 106 observations were made of which 37 were positive in 
their reaction to oxygen, 22 were positive to carbon dioxide, and 107 were neutral to 
both gases. In the experiment in which plants growing in the soil were so arranged 
that oxygen could diffuse on one side of the primary r«K»t and carbon dioxide upon the 
other, the results showed no more than those mentioned almve, since, of the 221 
observations made, 45 reacted in a positive manner toward the oxygen, 48 in a 
negative way, und 128 in a neutral manner. The evidence hi these three experiments 
refutes the idea that roots exhibit aerntropism. 


D. Son. Tempkhatuhks and tiik Response of Roots 

It is the* intention here to discuss more particularly the resjionse of 
roots as shown by curvatures induced by the changes in the temperature 
of the medium in which they are growing and to reserve for a subsequent 
chapter the effect of temperature changes upon the rate of root growth. 
Until 1914 our knowledge of the thermotropic curvature of roots was 
very confusing. The experimental results demonstrated that different 
plants exhibit little uniformity in Indiavior, since some roots were positive 
in their reaction at a given teni|MTature. while others at the same tem¬ 
perature gave a negative or neutral reaction. 

Eckcrson (1914) investigated the response of roots when exposed to 
unequal temperature on their two sides and arrived at results that 
cleared up the apparent discrepancies and contradictions in the results 
obtained by earlier investigators. In these experiments, Kckerson grew 
or placed the seedlings in sphagnum moss in a Gaming differential ther¬ 
mostat that furnished a gradation in temperatures from 5 to 58°(\ 
If the roots curved toward a region of higher temperature, they were 
considered to have responded |w»sitively, while a curvature away from 
higher-temperature areas was listed as a negative resjionse. After the 
roots of the radish had been in the thermostat 2 hr., they showed the 
following reactions in curvatures: 7 to 15° positive, 10 to 23° no curva¬ 
tures, 24 to 36° positive, and 38 to 51 3 negative (see also Treitel, 1924). 
A study of the permeability of the cells of the roots of these plants at 
different temperatures by means of the plasrnolytic method with pot as- 
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sium nitrate solutions showed that it increased from 10 to 18°, did not 
change from 18 to 24°, increased from 24 to 40°, and then decreased. A 
comparison of the changes in permeability and the response in curvatures 
at the different temperatures shows that in every case where the tempera¬ 
ture induced an increased permeability there was a positive curvature, 
where no change in permeability occurred no curvatures resulted, while 
at temperatures causing a decrease in permeability, negative curvatures 
resulted. These observations show that with unequal temperatures on 
opposite sides of a root a curvature is produced only when the cells of the 
root are more permeable at one of the temperatures than the other. 
Those cells subjected to a temperature at which they are more permeable 
to dissolved substances are consequently less turgid, and this results in a 
shrinking of the tissue on that side of the root and a consequent mechan¬ 
ical curvature, and in all cases the more permeable side of the root 
becomes concave. Eckerson also studied the changes in the permeability 
of the cells of the roots of the various species of plants that had been 
investigated by Wortmann (1885) and by Klercker (1891) and found that 
the increase or decrease in the permeability at the various temperatures 
paralleled the positive or negative curvatures that had been observed by 
these investigators. She summed up her observations in the following 
statement: (1) Thermotropic curvatures of roots vary with the tempera¬ 
ture and with the species. (2) The permeability of the cells of the roots 
to dissolved substances varies with the same factors, and wherever the 
thermotropic reaction of the root changes the permeability also changes. 
(3) Meat does not act as a stimulus but by affecting permeability is a 
direct factor in producing curvature, so that thermotropism is not to be 
considered a tropism but a turgor movement. 


E. Son. Texturk and Hoot Development 

A hard, compact soil limits flic extent of roof systems to a marked degree, and 
Weaver (1919, 1920) observed flint in a compact soil the roots are more or less con¬ 
tort or kinked, while the hrunching is decidedly less than in a soil of loose texture. 

Cr.rNon (192 


I* lot 


1111*11 . \. ... 

■in rii of t !>. r'» * 
The results I it 
extent of i hi ; 
soil was 40 in. • 

43 in. in one so.I 
Weaver and C 
root penetration, 
roots of crop plant: 


J in studying the effect of soil structure on the character of alfalfa 
•«l thfi» ir compact soils all varieties and strains develop branch 
• ii the t.iprcot* predominate. Ho also found that the different 

• mhfivi.• root characteristics which ns a rule do not develop 
•nor, r.f iioi n.il growth. McCool (1928) observed the develop- 

• • h.d f :\ • « Nvr •. ami nil clover in three different types of soil. 

*»<»w<*l .1 :.i 5Inn- were marked differences in the nature and 
- *" * i' 1 '" 1 ''- ’ 1 ‘hns the average length of alfalfa roots in one 

• ;i •nether sail only s Sweet-clover roots attained a length of 

in another, and tint '» n. in a third soil. 

incite souk ol.«cr „ti ms on the relation of hnrdpan to 
~ --il layer, in general, d.d mits the depth of penetration of the 
•:t under ixe-ptionn! n.oisMire conditions they may penetrate 


i. 
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the hardpan and extend 2 to 3 ft. beneath it. No modifications in root habits wen- 
apparent in the hardpan layer. Since roots will not grow into dry soil, the conclusion 
is that water penetrated the hardpan and the soil beneath. 

Singh (1922) noted that the roots of wheat plants grew best in pure sand provided 
it was supplied with the proper umount of nutrients and water. At Rothainsted roots 
grew better in a mixture of sand and soil than in soil alone. Jensen (1931) showed that 
the type of soil has an important relation to the correct tillage methods of sugar cane. 

It was noted by Taubenhaus, Ezekiel, and Rea (1931) that root strangulation of 
cotton occurs when the upper portions of the taproot and laterals of young seedlings 
are caught early in the season in a subsurface layer of hard, dry clay which prevents 
further development. Affected plants die when the constricted areas are killed bv 
the hot dry soil or when the moisture supply that can Ik- transported through the 
constricted area becomes inadequate for the needs of the plant. 

In prairie soil in Nebraska, Weaver, Hougcn, and Weldon (1933) studied the 
relation of root distribution to organic matter, in the case of A rulrnpngon tropnriim and 
A ndropogou furaitua. 

Except in the upper 6 in. of soil, there is an approximate linear relation between 
the amount of root material and the amount of organic matter in the various soil 
horizons. 

F. The Response of Roots to Light 

Some roots show a marked reaction in n*sponsc to light. This is 
especially true of some members of the mustard family. The roots of 
these plants arc those that are so frequently pictured in textbooks jus 
examples of the negative action of roots to the stimulus of light. Many 
roots, however, show little or no response to light. 

II. THE EXTENT OF ROOT SYSTEMS 

This general subject can lx- conveniently discussed under two general 
headings: (a) the total number and combined length of the roots of a 
given plant, and (6) the extent of roots in the soil. 

A. Total Number and Combined Length of Roots 

Nobbe (1809) measured ami counted the roots of winter wheat and rye and found 
that the roots of the first, second, third, and fourth order of 55-dny-old plants growing 
in the soil numbered 16,000 for rye und 10.700 for wheat. The combined length of 
the roots of the rye plant measured 492 ft.; and that of the wheat plant, 283 ft. A 
mature wheat plant grown in the soil was found to possess 07,200 roots of the first 
four orders and to have a combined length of 1,730 ft. 

Clark (1874) examined the roots of a squash plant growing in the greenhouse ai 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College und estimated the totul length of these roots 
at 15 miles. This estimate included not only the root system proper but also the 
roots with all their branches originating from the 70 nodes of the plant. In 1912 
Clibson repeated this work with a closely related variety and found the combined 
length of both the main and nodal root systems to measure only 281 ft. at the time of 
full vegetative development. Ilellriegel (1883) estimated the total length of the 
root systems of mature barley and oat plants grown in a fertile soil to be 134 and 108 
ft., respectively. Weaver (1925) found that the root system of a single eorn plant 
in the eighth leaf stage has from 8.000 to 10,000 laterals arising from 15 to 23 main 
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roots. The area of the root system of winter wheat measured at various intervals 
from Sept. 30 to Nov. 29 exceeded the area of the aerial parts by 10 to 35 per cent, as 
shown by the following table: 


Date 

Total area of roots 
exclusive of root 
hairs, sq. cm. 

Total area of tops, 
sq. cm. 

Sept. 30. 


7.6 

Oct. 10. 

Wpmmm 

22.5 

Oct. 20. 


50.5 

Oct. 30. 


89.0 

Nov. 14. 

237.5 

215.3 

Nov. 29. 

309.7 

280.0 




Pavlychenko (1937) determined that the total extent of the roots of the first, 
second, and tertiary orders of mature wild oats. Marquis wheat, and prolific spring 
rye was 54, 44, and 49 miles, respectively, when the plants were spaced 10 feet from 
each other. However, when these plants were grown in 6-in. rows, with 18 to 20 
plants per foot, the root systems were from 88 to 99 times smaller than in the former 
ease. 

Dittmcr (1937) grew a plant of winter rye, Secale cereale, in soil, within a wooden 
container 12 in. square and 22 in. deep, for 4 weeks until the plant had reached a 
height of 20 in. The roots were then washed out and the number, area, and length of 
those of the first, second, third, nnd fourth orders determined. The number of root 
hairs, together with their area and extent, was also calculated. He found that tho 
total length of the roots of the four orders was 387 miles with an area of 2,554 sq. ft. 
The total number of root hairs on the roots of this plant was calculated at about 14.5 
billions, with a total length of 6,603 miles and an area of 4,321 sq. ft. The surface of 
the aerial parts of this plant totalled 51.5 sq. ft., so that the area of its subterranean 
parts was 130 times that of the tops. 

B. Extent ok Hoots in the Soil 

From 1880 to tho present time, work has been done by Goff and 
Beckwith (1883 to 1S88), Hays (1888 to 1894), King (1894 to 1893), 
Headden (1890), Georgcson and Payne (1897), Ten Eyck (1899, 1900, 
1904), Cottrell (1902), Shepperd (1905), Schulze (1906), Rotmistrov 
(190f to 1909). Miller (1916), Weaver (1915 to 1924),Codings and Warner 
(1927 1 , Lee (1926). Amy and Johnson (1928), Gursky (1928 to 1929), Kras- 
sov.M.j (1929), Poxas and Villnno (1930), Laird (1930), Farris (1934), 
West (1934), Sperry (1935). and Maximow and Kruzilin (1936) in study¬ 
ing the generai distribution of the roots of cultivated plants in the soil and 
in perfecting methods for thoir isolation under field conditions. The 
general observations of these investigators and a brief summary of the 
conditions under which they worked are recorded in the table on page 139. 

The roots of woody plants have l>cen studied by Peren (1923), Allan 
(1926), Laitakari (1927), Gemmer (1928). Rogers and Vyvyan (1928 to 
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Extent of Root Systems of Cultivated Plants 


Investigator, location, and date 


Remarks 


Goff and Beckwith, New York 
(1883-1888) 

Hay*. Minnesota (1888)..) 


King, Wisconsin (1802-1893) . j 
lleadden, Colorado (1890) ... 

Georgrson and Payne. Kansas 1 
(1807).) 

Ten Eyck. North Dakota (1899-J 
1900).A 

Cottrell, Kansas (1902). 


18 garden plants 10 to 34 

Red clover 68 

Alfalfa 80 

Mammoth clover | 57 

Clover, oats, barley 48 

Winter wheat, corn 48 

Alfalfa ISO 

White milo . 

White k*6r 48 

Corn . 

Spring wheat, oat* 48 

Corn 42 

Potatoes 18 

Sugar beet* 40 

Alfalfa 120 


Ten Eyck. Kansas (1904) . 


Shepperd. North Dakota (1905) 


Bchulse, Germany (1900) .. 


Rotmiatrov, Russia (1907-1909) 


Miller, Kansas (1910). 


Weaver, Kansas, Colorado. 
Sooth Dakota. Nebraska* 
(1920-1921) . 


No*a* and Villano, Philippines 1 
(1930) 

Laird. Florida (1930) . . 

Farris. New Jersey (1934) 


West, Australia (1934) 


Sperry. Illinois (1935) 
Maximov and Krusilin. 
(1930) 


Corn 

Kafir 

Winter wheat 
Oats and barley 
Rye 

Spring wheat 
Burley and oats 
Red clover 
Alf-lfa 

!&.. 

Barley 

Oata 

Vetch 

Potato 

Corn 

Potato 

Yellow sorghum 

Cucumber 

Cotton 

Rye 

Wheat 

Bert 

Corn, kafir, milo 

Rye 

Oats 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oat* 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oat# 

Wheat 

Alfalfa 

Red Hover 

Sweet clover 

Wheat. Durum 

Wheat. Marquis 

Barley 

Corn 

Potato 

Sugar cane 


Big blueatem 
Spring wheat 


48 to 60 
42 
48 

52 


50 

53 , 

64 
53 

65 
60 
52 
61 
88 
76 
75 
98 
46 

12 to 18 


Bahia. Bermuda. St 72 to 96 
Augustine, blur 
couch greases 

Corn 24 

Red clover (mature)' 36 
White potato 12 

Alfalfa 204 


9 

4 to 8 
12 to 18 
12 
12 

14 

15 
15 
48 
26 

5 


Clay loam 6 to 10 in. deep 
Tenacious subsoil 

5-month-old plant#. Soil 
fertile, G ft. deep 

Plants all mature. Cluv- 
loani soil. Stiff subsoil 

Plants G years old. Stiff 
clay soil 

In hills 8 ft. apart. Black 
loam soil 8 in. deep. 
Stiff clay subsoil 

Soil a fertile loam 4 ft. 
deep. Oata and wheat iri 
rows 18 in. apart 

Stiff *uh>oil. Did not find 
end of root 

Heavy clay-lonra soil. 
Stiff day subsoil 


Red clover 2 years 
Alfalfa 3 year, old 


53 

40 
44 

33 

41 
24 
37 
44 

36 to 48 


Crown on fnll-irrigatn 
sandy lourn 10 ft. deep 
Short-gras* plums 


Mixed prairie 


True prairie 


Grown on flood plain. 
Plant* 110 day. old 
East. •rn Nebraska 

Upland silt-loam subsoil 
loose loess. Kistcrn Ne¬ 
braska 


Aeration an iinportiiiil 
factor in dctcrniiiiing 
depth 


Hoot# much less extensive 
than m pcniin!id regions 

50 per rent of r<*ots in 
upper 3.5 ft. 

78 per cent of root# in 
upper 2.8 ft. 

82 per rent of root# in 
upper 4 in. 

80 per cent of root# in 
upper 40 cm. of soil. 
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Extent of Root Systems of Trees and Shrubs 



Investigator, location 
and date 


Plants 


Vertical 


Lateral 


Cherry tree 
Apple tree 

I'odoearpui i pica la 

Pinut H/iretlrn 

Pinut palu*trn 
Lane's Prince Al¬ 
bert apple 


15 years old 

16 years old 

Tree. 52 ft. high 
On sandy heat ha 


Pcren, England (1023) 

Allan. New Zealand 

( 1020 ). 

Lnitakun. Finland 

(1927). 

Gemntcr. S.E. United 

States (1028). 

Rogers and Vyvyan. 
England (1928) 


10 years old; 10 per cent of 
fibrous roots within 1 yd. 
from tree; 40 per cent 
more than 2.5 yd. from 
trunk 

6 to 0 years old 


Truub and Stnnsu-I 
Texas (1930) 


Fig tree 
Bur oak 

Shellbark hickory 
Red oak 
Linden 
Walnut 
Apple tree 


llolch, Nebraska 


Ileekenbach and Clour- 
Icy. Ohio (1932) 


Roots under sod. continu¬ 
ous mulch, and cover crop 


«**■ iiiuivii. auu rover crop 
of rye. First foot. 411 
roots; second foot. 225 
roots; third foot. 98 roots; 
fourth foot. 01 roots; fifth 
foot. 44 roots 
20 years old; 38 to 73 per 


New York Cherry t 


Rogers. England (1932) ‘ Itramley 


seedling 


Weaver and Krmner 
Nebraska (1932) 


.'mime urm, m/ id jv 

years old. 36 to 45 ft. tall, 
I to 1.5 ft. in diameter, 
and 40 ft. apart 
90 per cent of all lateral* 
occurred in surface foot 

Mature plants 

| Water tablo at 11 ft. 

21 per cent of roots in first 
f«»ot; 48 per cent in second 
foot; 25 per cent in third 
foot; and 0 p»er cent in 

f .at « 


Heyward, Florida (1933) 

Nutnmn, East Africa 
(1933.1934). ... . 

Rogers. England \ 

(1933) . } 

Harmon and Snyder. 
California (I9.'!4) 


Long-leaved pine 


Cofen aralitn 
(•00'1-berry 
Black currant 
5-year pc:.r trees 
20 species of grapes 


Murtli, Maryland (19.34) 


Staym.an apple tree* 


Rogers m.d V 
England i |»i:< | 


2 to 3 times ex¬ 
tent of branebes 


trees 


/.* /-t. Uubmt. 
S m e > « / • 4 e. and 


-l» ri.rhla 
V. Into.*, 


Trees. 12 to 30 years old 
Trees 19 ft. high, on irri¬ 
gated soil 

When some water supplied, 
roots spread leas and 
penetrate deeper. 97 pot 
cent of roots in first 4 feet 


Yeager. .V.ith ’ 
(1935) 


0 4 to 2 I times 
the height of the 
U«e 
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1935), Traub and Stansel (1930), Holch (1931), Weaver and Kramer 
(1932), Oskamp (1932), Rogers (1932, 1933, 1935), Beckenbach and 
Gourley (1932), Nutman (1933, 1934), Heyward (1933), Marth (1934), 
Harmon and Snyder (1934), Duncan (1935), and others. A summary 
of their observations and of the conditions under which they were made is 
shown in the table on page 140. 

The investigations of the distribution of the roots in the soil have been undertaken 
for two main purposes: (I) to determine the effects of cultivation upon roots and (2) 
to obtain information concerning the relations of the roots to the water supply of 
the soil. Most of the investigations have been made with the latter point in view, 
and a study of the tables shows that most of the work with cultivated plants has been 
conducted in more or less semiarid regions where rainfall is the limiting factor in crop 
production. 

Gerickc (1923) noted in wheat that plants with roots 50 to GO cm. in length had 
20 tillers. If these roots were cut back to 30 cm., only 17 tillers developed, and, if 
pruned to 4 in. (10 cm.), only four tillers developed. He thus considered that the 
extent of tillering is dependent upon the size of the root system. 

Some of the most recent work relative to the effects of cultivation upon the roots 
is that of Kicsselbach, Anderson, and Lyrics* (1935). They found in com that a 
considerable range in cultivation may In- practiced without materially affecting the 
yield. Thus, shallow, medium, deep, and close cultivation in one direction yielded 
respectively 32.9. 34.0, 35.2, and 34.5 Ini. per acre during an 11-year period. Shallow 
cultivation was 4 in. deep and 9 in. from the plant, deep cultivation was 6 in. in depth 
and 9 in. from the plant, ami close cultivation was 5 in. deep and 7 in. from the plant. 
The grain yield was lowered 12 per cent bv pruning the roots G in. deep and 7 in. from 
the plant, and pruning the roots at a distance of 4 in. from the plant and G in. deep 

lowered the yield 20 per cent. 

Ncdrow (1937) pruned the roots of Sudan grass at a depth of 5 or 10 in. every 
10 days. The pruning of 5-in. depths reduced the weight of tops 56 per cent and the 
weight of roots 49 per cent. The three successive pruning* of the mots at the 10-in. 
depth decreased the weight of tops and roots 34 and 37 per rent, respectively. Deuber 
(1936) pruned the roots of small oak trees that had l*oen injured by gas but found that 
after 2 years the tops of the pruned trees showed no measurable improvement over 
those of the controls, 

1. Vertical Penetration.—Cannon (1911) made a study of the root 
systems of over 50 annual and perennial plants growing in the desert 
region of Tucson, Ariz. He found that the root systems of the annuals 
rarely penetrated the soil more than 8 in., and that the greatest root 
development took place in the upper 2 to 3 in. of soil. He observed that 
the depth of root penetration depended ujxm the depth to which the rains 
moistened the soils. The cacti have two specialized root systems—a 
vertical one serving as an anchorage for the plant and a horizontal one 
that functions mainly in absorption. Most of the horizontal roots of 
cacti were found in the upf>cr 4 in. of soil. Cannon (1913) also found a 
similar distribution of the roots of plants growing in the Algerian Sahara. 
Weaver (1919) found that the roots of Yucca glauca or Spanish bayonet, 
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a plant very common in the semiarid regions of the Western plains of 
the United States, penetrated the soil to a depth of 18 in. only, while the 
horizontal roots extended to a distance of 30 ft. or more. 

Weaver (1920) made an extensive study of the distribution in the soil of the roots 
of both cultivated and wild plants growing in the grassland formation that extends 
from the Missouri River to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Due primarily 
to variations in rainfall and evaporation, three more or less distinct plant associations 
are to be recognized in this area and have been classified by Clements (1920) as (a) 
the true prairie, (6) the short-grass plains, and ( e) the mixed prairie. The true prairies 
occur in regions of sufficiently favorable soil- and air-moisture conditions to permit 
the growth of large numbers of dominant tall grasses with which arc intermixed a 
great number of other herbs, the whole forming a luxuriant vegetation. The plants 
in this region grow under a mean annual precipitation of 28 in. or over, of which 20 
in. comes during the growing season. The short-grass plains arc characterized by a 
few short, sod-forming grasses, especially BuUriUs dactylaidcs (bufTalo grass) and 
BovUloua gracilis (grama grass). This short-grass association extends from south¬ 
western Nebraska und the western half of Kansas through eastern Colorado into 
northwestern Texas, northern New Mexico, and Arizona. In theso regions tho 
evaporating power of the air is high and the rainfall is limited, averaging usually 20 
in. or less. The mixed prairie occupies a region of greater precipitation and more 
favorable conditions for plant growth than the short-grass plains, and one of the 
distinctive features of this association is the intimate mixing of the tall with the shorter 
grasses. 


From his 1,500 observations of the root systems of 180 species of plants 
growing under varied conditions of this grassland formation in 25 stations 
in Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota, and Nebraska, Weaver concluded 
that the longest and most deeply penetrating roots are found where there 
is considerable rainfall, where much of this rainfall penetrates into the 
soil, and where the water table is relatively low. He emphasizes the fact 
that the maximum depth to which a few roots will penetrate is not of so 
much importance in the water relations of the plant as is the working 
or average depth to which the majority of the roots penetrate. It is 
also not so much a question of the depth to which roots penetrate as what 
proportion of the root system is functioning in absorption. Weaver 
found that o5 per cent of the species in the true prairie reached depths 
gienter than o ft.; 42 per cent in the mixed prairie and only 13 per cent 

of the spices examined in the short-grass plains reached beyond that 
depth. 


Mo<t cl the species of the plains area were characterized by a fine 
system of id'-.spreading laterals. This type of growth is evidently a 
response to 'he I”-,. i|, P upper portions of the soil resulting from 
summer shoners. Practically all the deep-rooted plants in the short- 
grass plains area are well adapted lo absorb moisture from the upper 
portion of the -oil. Of .he 45 species examined by Weaver (1920) in 
this region the lateral extent of the roots ranged from to 3>£ ft. This 
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Height of Tops, Working Depth, and Maximum Depth of Root Penetration 
of Rye, Oats, and Wheat in the Three Regions of the Grassland 

Formation 


Station and crop 

Height 
of tops, 
feet 

Working 
depth of 
( roots, feet 

Maximum 
depth of 
roots, feet 

Remarks 

Winter rye: 

Short-grass plains: 5 stations, 
Colorado and Kansas. 

1 

2.7 

2.8 

0R 

Silt-loam soil 

Mixed prairie: 3 stations, Colo¬ 
rado and Kansas. 

3.3 

3.7 

4.8 

Sandy loam and silt 

True prairie: 3 stations, east¬ 
ern Nebraska. 

4.9 

4.0 

5.3 

loam 

Mostly silt-loam soil 

Oats: 

Short-grass plains: 3 stations, 
Colorado and Kansas.I 

2.4 

2.7 

3.4 

Silt-loam soil 

Mixed prairie: 4 stations, Colo¬ 
rado, Kansas, and S. Dakota 

2.7 

3.4 

4.2 

Silt and sandy loam 

True prairie: 5 stations, east¬ 
ern Nebraska. 

2.8 

3, 1 

4.4 

Silt and clay loam 

Wheat (turkey red): 

Short-grass plains: 7 stations. 
Colorado and Kansas ... 

2.1 

2.3 

2.7 

Silt loam 

Mixed prairie: 4 stations, Colo¬ 
rado, Kansas, and S. Dakota 

2.8 

3.0 

4.4 

Silt and sandy loam 

True prairie: G stations, east¬ 
ern Nebraska. 

83 

3 8 

5.4 

Silt loam 


contrasts markedly with plants growing in the true prairie region where 
the lateral spread of roots ranges from 1 to 4 in. The working depth 
of the roots of the majority of plants in the short-grass plains region was 
found to be from 1 to 5 ft. Weaver concluded that the root habit of a 
species is usually altered greatly when plants are grown under distinctly 
different conditions and that, in general, the distribution of roots con¬ 
forms strikingly with that of the soil moisture, although a few species 
are found that show little or no variation to a change in habitat. The 
effect of the moisture supply on the depth of root penetration can be 
illustrated by quoting the data obtained by Weaver (1920) in his examina¬ 
tion of the root systems of oats, winter wheat, and winter rye growing in 
the three regions of the grassland formation (see table above). 

The mean annual precipitation was 1G.7 in. for the short-grass plains, 
18.4 in. for the mixed prairie, and 28.8 in. for the true prairie. 

The relative development of tin- roots and tops of plants growing in l lie 
abort-grass plains and mixed prairie as compared to those growing in tin- 
true prairie region is shown in the following table: 
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Relative Development of Cereal Crop Plants and Relative Precipitation 

in the Grassland Area 


Plant 


Short- 
rasa plain 

Mixed 

prairie 

True 

prairie 

56 

66 

100 

69 

92 

100 

65 

90 

100 

85 

94 

100 

79 

95 

100 

77 

94 

100 

64 

85 

100 

61 

93 


51 

80 


58 

64 


73 

77 


50 

53 



Rye: 

Height of tops. 

Working depth of roots.. 

Maximum depth of roots. 

Oats: 

Height of tops.. 

Working depth of roots.. 

Maximum depth of roots.. 

Wheat: 

Height of tops.. 

Working depth of roots.. 

Maximum depth of roots. 

Mean annual precipitation. 

Precipitation July, 1918 to July, 1919.... 
Precipitation January, 1919 to July, 1919 


If ihe proper conditions of soil texture, moisture, oxygen, and temperature prevail, 
then- is apparently nothing to limit the growth of plant roots downward except the 
time limit in the length of the life of the plant. The roots of cultivated perennial 
plunts as a rule extend more deeply than those of annuals. The maximum depth of 
penetration of the roots of com, sorghums, and the smull grains thut have been inves- 
tigofed is between 3 and 8 ft. The roots of alfalfa have been observed to grow down¬ 
ward to depths of from 6 to 14 ft. depending upon the age of the plant and the nature 
of the sod in which they were grown. Cottrell (1902) stated that the roots of alfalfa in 
a good soil grow to a depth of 30 ft., but he gives no experimental evidence to support 
Ins statement, kiesscllinrh, Russel, and Anderson (1929) found under the conditions 
existing in eastern Nebraska that 0-year-old alfalfa drew upon the moisture of the sub- 
>«'d to a depth ol 33 ft., indicating that some of the roots had penetrated to that depth. 
Duley (ll>29*i at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station observed that alfalfa used 
i he moist tire of t he subsoil to a depth of from 10 to 25 ft., depending upon the age of the 
|. ail'- ( n'lHim (1007) in hi? book on alfalfa mentions an instance in which the 
!'u'’ i grew dowriw ir ! through the soil into n mining tunnel 129 ft. beneath. 

.i» possible this rase, duct- the roots followed the crevices that 
-m : rid k*. k overlying the tunnel. The major portion of the root 
<1 ph'i.'*, huwevir, is found in the upper 4 ft. of soil, and in 
. (he uppermost 2 to 3 ft. of soil. In the case of 
u.;n. of root penetration has been observed to be 16 ft. 

•* • r.«it svsti ni was in the upper C ft. of soil. In obser¬ 
ve :.r ,r growing in the Hawaiian Islands. Lee (1926) found 
o • , , ! ,n ? P ° r . rCUt n1 ,kc °° ,s of ,he P ,an «s growing in furrows were abovo 

.he 8-m. level o! the -sml and that more than 85 per cent of the roots were in the upper¬ 
most 2 ft. of sod. On the other h„nd. the few roots that extend downward into the 


w; r<- 


i* i 

; > ■' 

i i 



rco*s ! 

Tl\i- an . 

f <i 

•tilth 
many ra-*es mo,; 
alfalfa, u h-r- t'-.o i, (r 
or more.'h n 
vat ions on th root a 
that more tl 
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maximum depth undoubtedly do absorb considerable moisture and in periods of 
severe drought may be a very important faetor in furnishing sufficient moisture to 
prevent the death of the plant. 

The vertical penetration of the roots of the woody plants that have 
been studied is relatively shallow. A survey of the table on page 140 
shows that the maximum depth of penetration of bur oak, long-leaved 
pine, apple trees, cherry, grapes, gooseberry, and currant ranged from 
1 to 14 ft. The plants, however, that have been studied were those 
growing for the most part in shallow soil or over a high water table, condi¬ 
tions that are conducive to a shallow development of roots. 

2. Lateral Extent.—The lateral extent of the roots of plants will 
depend upon two main factors: (a) the amount of rainfall and (6) the 
thickness of the stand. The difference in the lateral extent of roots of 
plants growing in the more arid regions as compared with those growing 
where rainfall is more abundant has been discussed under the heading 
of the vertical depth of root penetration, but it should be repeated here 
that the lateral extent of roots is greater the less the rainfall (see Fig. 7.4). 
The thickness of the stand is an important faetor in determining the 
lateral extent of roots. A plant growing by itself in the open will extend 
its roots farther laterally than one that is closely surrounded by other 
plants. Miller (1916) found that the roots of corn and sorghum which 
were grown in rows 44 in. apart extended from one row to the other and 
then turned downward. The roots of a single plant of corn or sorghum 
under such conditions thus extend through a cylinder of soil 7 ft. in 
diameter and 6 ft. deep and are distributed through a volume of soil that 
totals 230 cu. ft. The longest roots observed in this experiment were 
10 ft. in length. They were those that extended laterally until they 
reached the opposite row and then turned downward. From the table 
on the extent of roots it can be observed that the lateral extent of the 
roots of the smaller cereals is only 4 to 12 in., due to the fact that the 
plants are in very close rows. The long lateral extent of the roots of 
com and sorghum that were investigated by Georgeson and Payne (1897) 
was due to the fact that these plants were grown in hills 8 ft. apart. 

The lateral extent of the roots of woody plants that have been studied 
is shown in the table on page 140. These roots show a wide lateral extent 
which is apparently due to the fact that most of the plants were growing 
under conditions that prevented or hindered deep vertical penetration. 
The lateral roots of woody plants extend from two to seven times farther 
than the spread of their branches. The minimum lateral extent shown in 
the table is 12 ft., and the maximum is 90 ft. 

3. The Depth from Which Roots Absorb Water and Nutrients.—The 
question concerning the depth from which the roots of plants absorb is a 
v ery important one from the standpoint of practical agriculture. The 
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extensive investigations concerning the depth of root penetration have 
shown that a large proportion of the roots of the cultivated plants extend 
to 3 or 4 ft., a depth much greater than that from which absorption was 
supposed to occur. This had led certain investigators to doubt the 
accuracy of statements that are found in the literature on soils concerning 
the depth from which plants absorb. Russel (1917) stated that “ only the 
upper 6 or 8 in. of the soil is suited to plant life and the subsoil plays only 
an indirect part in plant nutrition.” There seems to be considerable 
indirect evidence to refute the above statement, especially from observa¬ 
tions of plant life growing in the Great Plains area. In the first place, 
the number of roots found in any given area of soil is no indication of their 
activity. It is a common observation that the first roots formed in the 
upper portion of the soil become suberized or cutinizcd so that they are 
totally incapable of absorbing, even if that portion of the soil is moist. 
It has also been frequently observed that during periods of drought the 
upper foot of soil has been depleted of its moisture below the wilting 
coefficient so that little or no absorption occurs there, yet the plant 
remains turgid and functions normally if there is moisture at the lower 
depths. 

Miller (1916) found, in growing corn and sorghums on fall-irrigated 
land under seasonal conditions in which the rainfall penetrated the 
surface mulch little or not at all, that the moisture content of the soil 
became depleted as the roots penetrated downward. When the corn 
was tasseling and the sorghums heading, the moisture content of the 
upper 2 ft. of soil was below the wilting coefficient, yet the plants remained 
perfectly normal and matured a crop of grain. Determinations at this 


Sou .-moist cue Context and Depth ok Root Penetration of Cokn, Kafir, and 

Milo in 1914 at Garden City, Kan. 


Du»c 

Percentage of moisture at depth in feet of 

Greatest depth 
of roots, feet 


1 ' ! 


8 

9 

10 

Com 

Kafir 

Milo 


. 22 . r. 

till 
’2. o 22.1 22.723.» 21.2 10.1 

| 

17 0 in 4 14 5 




• • •' 

14*. 

20.2,21.2 *22.8 22.1 21.8*_ 




1 

iff 

1.5 

i«.:> »;». 

11.8 

•7.; 12.5 23. G 21.021.4* 


1* * ’ *j 

• • • • i 


in 


Jui” . 

10 

'3.:i l4.oil9.4 22.S , 21.7^.... 

1 


1 • • • • ] 

3 


3 

July 29. 

1 •- • ' , 

!3 .} 13.". 1G.S 21 4 21 0_ 




4 


4 

Aug. 9. 

* k 4 

i:i 5 12 1, 20.3 19.5, 







Aug. 22. 

’ S.l 

13 19.2J9.7_ 

. ... 



6 

G 

6 

Sept. 6. 

Wilting 

1 » . • 

12 2 : l. ; 12.'*'l5.6 ( 19. lj_ 


• • • • 

| • 

0 

0 

6 

coefficient... 

ri.7 

14 o 14Ifi.Jt 17.»! 16.1 18.2 
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18.9 1G.7 
! 
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time showed that the roots had drawn heavily on the moisture supply 
of the soil to a depth of 6 ft., as shown in the table on page 146. 

Weaver, Jean, and Crist (1922) reported control experiments in which 
they determined the depth from which certain crop plants could absorb 
water and nitrates from the soil. They grew the plants in large con¬ 
tainers. The soil was tamped firmly in layers separated from each other 
by wax seals 2 to 3 mm. in thickness, which were composed of a mixture of 
85 per cent paraffin and 15 per cent petrolatum. These seals permitted 
the penetration of the roots as they pushed downward, but they prevented 
the upward ascent of water and nutrients from the lower portions of the 
soil to the depleted portions above. Each layer of soil could be analyzed 
for moisture and nutrients at the close of the experiment, and the depth 
from which absorption took place could thus l>e determined. These 
investigators found that oats absorbed water from a depth of 2.5 ft. and 
barley from a depth of 3.5 ft. before the blossoming stage. Corn absorbed 
large quantities of water from the third and fourth foot and some from the 
fifth foot. Potatoes absorbed water from a depth of 2.5 ft. Barley at the 
age of 54 days removed 168 to 145 p.p.m. of nitrates from 1- to 1.5- and 
1.5- to 2-ft. levels, respectively. When in blossom at the age of 73 days, 
it had removed 168 p.p.m. from the 2- to 2.5-ft. level and at maturity 
186 p.p.m. from the 2.5- to 3-ft. level. Corn removed 203, 140, and 118 
p.p.m. at depths of 3, 4, and 5 ft., respectively. 

Crist and Weaver (1924) found that barley plants under controlled 
conditions absorbed nutrients in large amounts at every level to 30 in. 
The absorption of nutrients at levels below the surface foot materially 
affects the quantity and quality of the yield, and the additive effect of a 
nutrient salt present in the lower levels is not lost, even when the surface 
foot is abundantly supplied with the same nutrients. The effects of the 
nutritive salts are most marked on tin- quantity and quality of yield at an 
early and late period in the development of the plant, «.e., when absorj)- 
tion is effected largely from the first foot of soil as the crop is tillering and 
again when the younger portions of the longer roots are absorbing from 
the deeper levels at the time of heading. Millar (1925) studied the rela¬ 
tive growth of oats and inoculated sweet clover on the different horizons 
of Fox sandy loam and Miami silt loam and found indications that differ¬ 
ent crops may have quite markedly different feeding powers on the various 
*°il horizons. 

He also concluded (1925, 1933) that in Michigan the corn plant draws 
only very sparingly on the soil horizons beneath the surface so that the 
subsoil contributes little nutrient to the growth of the plant. Aldrich, 
Work, and Lewis (1935) found that the pear tree extracted approximately 
34 per cent of its moisture from the top foot of soil, 62 per cent from the 
u Pper 2 ft. and 84 per cent from the upper 3 ft. Approximately 35, 68, 
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and 89 per cent of the total roots were in these respective regions. The 
most rapid extraction of moisture by the roots occurred between 2 and 
8 ft. from the trunk where the greatest number of roots was located. 
According to Conrad and Veihmeyer (1929), in California, when the soil 
is not in contact with a free-water surface, the capillary movement of 
moisture from moist soil to drier soil is too limited in extent to be effective 
for use by the roots of plants. Unless the depleted moisture be returned 
to the dry soil by rain or irrigation, additional water can be obtained 
only by the elongation of the absorbing portion of roots into new moist 
soil. 

This view is substantiated by the observations of Kicssclbach, 
Anderson, and Russel (1934), in Nebraska, and of Grandfield and Metzger 
(1936) in Kansas, on alfalfa. They found that within 2 years this 
plant depicted the soil moisture to a depth of 25 ft., and the restoration 
of this depicted water to the subsoil is practically impossible except under 
the most favorable conditions. After such depletion the alfalfa plants 
must depend on current rainfall for their water supply unless root penetra¬ 
tion is sufficient to reach moisture at a lower depth. 

4. Rate of Growth.—It was observed by Stevens (1931) in New 
Hampshire that the lateral roots of 4- to 6-year-old white pines showed 
no growth from Nov. 15 to Apr. 1 when grown in the open. When plants 
were grown in the greenhouse, however, the roots grew approximately as 
fast in winter as in summer. In sandy soil the growth of the roots of 
6-year-old pine trees averages 18 to 20 in. annually, while in a clay soil the 
growth was only 5 to 10 in. There was no correlation between the 
amount of root growth and the amount of top growth. The average 
daily growth in the length of the roots from April to November varied 
from 0.0006 If) 0.089 in. 


Kinman (1932) found that the average maximum extension of the 
roots of the plum, peach, and apricot for a 2-week period was 3.2, 3.4, and 
4.5 in., respectively. The greatest seasonal activity of roots preceded 
the critical period of need during fruit setting. It was noted by Heinicke 
(lO I.'O ihn* t !:o nn'iunt o f growth of roots of the apple is relatively small 
* ■ r >! ” n : l "' ! ,, t : o I as compared to that made during the several 
■'*' ‘ ! ;r • *i'i 1 ::•.** He considered that root growth in the fall 

,M - 1 'i ’ ‘-‘y '•••f.fjt.c the absorption of nutrients for use the 

\ ! ew roots produced late in the season might be 
kill.’*! hy !o U'> t •; -luring the winter or early spring. 


'-*• THE WEIGHT OF ROOTS 

The "eight . • h<- • - •; -. !• < of »hc more common itgricultural plants is here 

considered. I . • the w<ight of the roots as compared to the 

weight of the tops "ill dt. < \ i apoa • uincrous lectors, so that in discussing this sub- 
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jcct any data given must be considered relative to the conditions under which the 
plants were grown. The data here presented were obtained by growing plants in 
large cans containing approximately 700 lb. of soil that was obtained from the surface 
foot of soil in the field. The soil was in good tilth and the water content was kept 
practically constant during the growing season. The quantity of soil was sufficient 
to produce plants comparable in even- way to those growing in the field. The 
data were obtained at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station during the years 
1923 to 1926. 


Crop 


Number 
of plants 
per can 

Number 
of obser¬ 
vations 

Dry weight 
of stem, 
leaves, and 
grain, grams 

Dry 

weight of 
roots, 
grams 

Weight of 
roots in 
comparison 
to tops, 
per cent 

Corn, Kansas sunflower. 

1923 

1 

4 

810.5 


8.2 

Kafir, Blackhull. 

1924 

1 

3 

385.4 


5.1 

Oats, Kanota. 

1925 

6 

5 

236.3 


7.6 

Wheat, Kanrcd. 

1926 

0 

5 

358.5 

:Ei£X 

3.5 

Alfalfa, common (2 years 
old). 

1920 

3 1 

3 

242.0' 

_ -- 1 

30.1 

15.0 


1 Total for three cutting* during the «enson. 


If the number of corn plants per acre is taken as 8 , 000 , the dry matter left in the 
soil by the roots would approximate 1,123 lb. per acre. This together with the weight 
of the crowns from which the roots originate would make approximately *4 ton of 
dry matter left in the soil. 

Eaton (1931) found that root development of the cotton plant is largely influenced 
by the character of its growth and fruitfulness. Thus the weights of the roots of 
plants without bolls were approximately three times those of the control plants. 
Willard and McClure (1932) found that the dry weight of the aerial parts of bluegrass 
grown on unfertilized soil was 4,010 lb. per acre, while the underground parts weighed 
2,060 lb. per acre. On fertilized soil the dry weight of the tops and roots was 8,470 
and 2,120 lb., respectively, per acre. 

Weihing (1933) noted that the secondary root system of corn tended to increase as 
•he tops increased. The dry weight of the tops in the small, medium, and large 
varieties was respectively 6.4, 4.9, and 3.5 times that of the roots. It was estimated 
that 445, 1,080, and 1,420 lb. of dry roots per acre were left in the soil by the current 
crop of these respective plants. 

From the experimental evidence at hand we must conclude that the deeper parts 
°f the soil are not only suited to plant life but also play an exceedingly important 
Part in it and deserve a careful consideration in the study of plant production. 

IV. ROOT HAIRS 

The root tissue that functions in the absorption of materials from the 
*oil is limited to the single outer layer of epidermal cells. Absorption, 
however, is not carried on over the whole surface of the root system, since 
after varying periods of time the older portions of the roots become so 
Modified by the deposition of cutin or the formation of cork cells that 
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absorption through them can in no way take place. Usually, then, the 
absorption area of the root is confined to a definite zone that begins at or 
near the growing tip and extends backward for varying distances, depend¬ 
ing upon the species of plant and the conditions under which it is growing. 
In most plants a varying number of the epidermal cells of the root undergo 
a modification that greatly increases their surface of absorption. This 
modification consists of a tubular outgrowth of the exterior wall of the 
epidermal cell and is termed a “root hair.' 1 The root hair is in no sense 
a root and it should not be confused with the term “hair roots,” which is 
used to a considerable extent in agricultural literature to denote the small 



Fkj. 8.—Knlnrgcd portion of the epidermis of n root of lupine showing the origin «nd 
development of the r«x.t hairs, a. b. e </. t. nucrewive atuftes in the development of root 
hairs from the younger portion of the root backward, oc. ordinary epidermal cell. 


fibrous roots. The formation of root hairs usually begins at a distance of 
I to mm. bark of the growing tip. but in tlie case of the sedges, their 
formation begins nt the tips of the roots. New root hairs arise in acrope- 
U ' 1 omw-ion, and new ones are apparently only very rarely interpolated 
b<iv 'v*n (he preexisting ones (Fig. S). 

hairs ’a- «<* in length from a fraction of a millimeter to 10 mm., 
Inji th;ii i'-ug;h and iv\. >hapc depend to a great extent upon the 
medium in v ’ id: i- •; :u • gr.* •*. S*i it< passage through the soil the sur¬ 
face of I he >! r r i»i- - he irregularity m the outlines of the objects 
to which it rd!» «-fringe* in the shape of the root hair due 

to the vario ; ot- •• -viticio of the >ui! bring about a retardation 
of its general gro>* • h that U often reaches only a small fraction of 
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the length that it would attain if it could develop in moist air. The 
diameter of root hairs is about 10/i. 

Root hairs increase the absorbing surface of the epidermal cells. 
Schwarz (1883) calculated that the absorbing surface of the roots was 
increased six times in corn and twelve times in peas by the root hairs 
that developed on these roots in moist air. He estimated the density 
of the root hairs on the roots of com growing in moist air as 425 per 
sq. mm. while the number on the roots of the pea under the same 
conditions was 232 per sq. mm. 

In most plants, each cell of tho root epidermis is capable of forming a 
root hair, although under average conditions many do not so develop. 
It should be remembered, however, that even though an epidermal cell 
does not develop a root hair, it is still an effective organ for absorbing 
materials from the soil. 

Popesco (1926) considered that the absorbing portion of the root lies 
between the part where elongation begins and the part where the walls 
of the endodermis are completely suberized. Holm (1934) decided 
that the root hairs of Vicia faba, Zca mays, and Tradcscautia flumincnsi* 
in water cultures are of no significance in the uptake of water under such 
conditions. Sierp and Brewig (1935) found in the roots of Vicia faba 
that the apical zone of approximately 5 mm. absorbed no water for 
transpiration and that the next zone without root hairs absorbed only an 
insignificant quantity. The zone of greatest water absorption was 
in the region 15 to 80 mm. from the apex. This is the region that 
ordinarily has the living root hairs. 

A. Origin 

Ordinarily it is not possible to predict which epidermal cells will 
develop root hairs. In some plants root hairs arise from a well-defined 
type of cell. It was first noted by Leavitt (1904) that certain higher 
cryptogams, monocotyledons, and water plants have short cells, inter¬ 
spersed among the longer epidermal cells of the root, which give rise to the 
root hairs. He named these short cells “trichoblasts." Bardell (1915) 
observed on the roots of corn, wheat, squash, beans, and peas, grown 
under various conditions, that the average length of the cells producing 
root hairs was less than tin- hairless epidermal cells. Bartoo (1929) also 
observed this peculiarity in the development of root hairs in Schizara 
rupeslru. 

It was further observed by Cormack (1935) that the epidermis 
°f the roots of certain species of Hrassica was composed of long and short 
cells arranged in distinct rows, and that the root hairs were produced 
from the short cells. Wilson (1936) found that the root hairs of Elmira 
•xnadenm, Potamvgelon densus, and Alisma planlago are produced from 
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specialized cells. He considered that the two types of cells are differ¬ 
entiated early. The short cells are distinguished in their early stages by 
thicker walls, larger nuclei, and denser cytoplasm than the other epidermal 
cells. The differentiation is evident long before the root hairs are 
developed. The long cells are three or four times longer than the short 
ones. The proportion of these root-hair-forming cells laid down at the 
apex of the root is remarkably constant over a wide range of conditions. 
Cormack (1935) considered that the long cells have a metabolism that 
differs from that of the short cells. He based this assertion on the facts 
that their walls did not react with calcium, and that they had a con¬ 
siderably more acid reaction than the hair-forming cells. 

B. Conditions Affecting the Formation of Root Hairs 

The stimulus that initiates the production of root hairs is not definitely 
known. Some consider that the retardation of the longitudinal growth 
of the epidermal cells is necessary for the initiation of the root hairs. 
Others believe that their formation is an accompaniment of optimal 
conditions for growth. Both these theories may be correct in part, 
because the conditions that prevail when root-hair formation occurs may 
be opposite in different parts of the same cell. 

The number of root hairs that will develop will thus depend primarily 
upon environmental factors. These factors include: the available 
water, temperature, obstructions, hydrogen-ion concentration, toxic 
substances, and certain elements. 

The frequency of root hairs has generally been expressed as the 
number per unit area. Wilson (1936) considered that a better indication 
of the intensity of root-hair development would be an expression showing 
the proportion of the epidermal cells that produce hairs. Such an expres¬ 
sion is analogous to the stomata! index, described in Chap. VII, and may 
be termed the “root-hair index.” This may be expressed after the 
manner 


K<*ol-!i:iir iml« 




Frequency of root-hair-forming cell s . 
Frequency of nil epidermal cells 


3iu>v. (l‘*«M 1905) found that a saturated soil tends to suppress root- 
hu;: production. Root* o* corn and wheat grown in garden soil kept 
moist were found v.ell covered with hairs after 7 days. Similar roots 
growing in a satu sled soil for the same period showed few or no root 
hail's, but alter tnis soil was allowed to dry, root hairs appeared as 
numerously as in the. case of >lie moistened soil. 

Spalding (1904) found better and more root-hair development in the 
creosote bush growing in a soil comparatively dry than when growing in a 
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i soil well supplied with water. Bardell (1915) grew corn, wheat, squash, 
beans, and peas in water and found that root hairs were produced under 
these conditions. She found that light conditions have no effect upon 
root-hair production. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the roots of Lemna 
minor, Nymphaea alba, Hippurus vulgaris, and others do not develop 
root hairs, while Scirpus sylvaticus and Carer pahulosa growing under 
similar conditions produce them fairly abundantly. The roots of Elodca 
canadensis, Acorus calamus, Nuphar luteum , and others produce no root 
hairs so long as they are immersed in water but develop them abundantly 
upon entering the soil. Snow (1904, 1905) observed that high tem¬ 
perature with sufficient moisture tends to decrease the number of root 
hairs per unit of area by increasing the elongation of the epidermal cells. 
She also observed that the slower the growth the more root hairs were 
developed per unit area, and that not only did lower temperatures aid 
this, but also obstructions in the pathway of the root produced the same 
results. 

Mer (1879, 1884) considered that kinking of the roots is due primarily 
to growth retardation that is accompanied by a good production of root 
hairs. Bardell (1915) noted that curves and swellings are favorable to 
root-hair formation, the hairs being most abundant on the concave side 
of the root. 

The effect of bog water on tin- production of root hairs of the cuttings 
of Tradescanlia was investigated by Rigg (1913). He found that practi¬ 
cally no root hairs were produced normally by this plant when grown 
in bog water from Puget Sound. Of the specimens examined, 18 per 
cent produced no root hairs, 66 per cent produced hairs that wore much 
stunted, and 16 per cent produced hairs only slightly stunted. He also 
found that effects on root-hair formation similar to those produced by bog 
water occurred in each of the following solutions: sea water diluted 
three times; carbolic acid, 0.001 per cent ; formalin, 0.001 j>er cent ; weak 
tea; and coffee. The root hairs developed normally in the filtered bog 
water and fairly well in the diluted bog water. Rigg believed that 
many plants are excluded from lx>gs on account of their inability to 
produce root hairs under those conditions, thus having a too limited 
absorbing surface. Addoms (1923) concluded that the abnormal rdbt- 
development and decreased growth of plants grown in nutrient solutions 
containing relatively large amounts of potassium dihydrogen phosphate 
are due to the coagulation of the protoplasm of the root hairs. This 
coagulation, which is accompanied with flocculation, was found to be 
induced by the hydrogen ions formed by dissociation of the phosphate. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration of the nutrient solutions used varied 
from pH 3.94 to 3.47. 
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* Parker and Sampson (1930) found that when the plants of Slipa 
pulchra and Bromus hordeaceus were clipped frequently the roots were 
devoid of root hairs. 

According to Cormack (1935) it has been shown by Magowan (1908), 
Hansteen-Cranner (1914), Kisser (1925), Farr (1925 to 1928), and 
Sorokin and Sommer (1929) that the presence of calcium is important 
for the development of root hairs. Mevius (1926), however, observed 
that in corn the development of root hairs is not related to the presence 
or absence of calcium. Pearsall and Wray (1927) found that the root 
hairs of Eriophorum anguslifolium tend to be longer and more abundant 
in solutions of low calcium content. 

Cormack (1935) found in studying the roots of Georgia collards that 
if the amount of calcium available for wall formation is reduced the root 


hairs frequently become inflated and branched, indicating that the cell 
walls were too soft to withstand the outward pressure. With further 
reduction in the amount of calcium there is no formation of root hairs, and 
the epidermal cells expand more or less symmetrically. The walls of the 
hairs in solutions minus calcium retain the pectic acid layer. Apparently 
(he hydrogen-ion concentration plays a very important role in the devel¬ 
opment of root hairs, and this concentration is maintained at optimum 
by the presence of the proper amount of calcium. Pectic acid and cal¬ 
cium fail to unite if the medium is too acid, and the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration must be such that the reaction between the calcium salt and the 
pectic acid of the cell takes place gradually. Cormack found that when 
the roots of Georgia collard were allowed to grow in a solution with 
sufficient calcium and with a pH of 7.2 to 8.2, the long cells produced 
typical hairs. When the medium was sufficiently alkaline, the walls 
hardened so rapidly that no hairs were produced. If the hardening 
of the walls of the epidermal cells is gradual, vertical elongation is 
arrested, and, owing to increasing pressure from within, the wall is 
pushed out at its softest point. In the case of Georgia collards this is at 


or near I In* distal end of the cell. The progressive hardening of the outer 
layer confines this soft spot to a narrow area at the growing tip of the hair 
here new wail is constant!y being laid down. When the short cells begin 
to develop hair t !iey showed a pH value of 5.8 to 6.8, while the developing 
h:.irs varied from pit GO to 7.2. The long cells in the same region 
showed •• pH of 4.6 to t.8. 


c. C.nowTii of Hoot Hairs 

Ilnhorlaudt M9I4) olwe-vod Hu* manner of the longitudinal growth of the root 
hairs of CucmbiUi p /«,, i < <ativunr. and Hcb'anthus annuus by dusting the hairs 
with rice powder. I!< found :hs» the longitudinal growth is confined strictly to the 
dome-shaped tip of th« hair. ilabcrlun.lt considered that this manner of growth 
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greatly facilitates the power of the root hair to push itself Iwtween the solid particles 
of the soil. 

Jeffs (1922) studied the rate of growth of root hairs in moist chambers in the dark 
at a temperature of approximately 22‘C. He found that root hairs grow slowly at 
first, gradually increasing their rate of growth up to the time root elongation ceases, 
and that a definite relationship exists between the elongation of the root hair and the 
parent root. About the time root elongation ceases, the rate of growth of the root 
hairs in that region becomes stabilized, and there are only slight variations in their 
rate of growth until about 2 hr. l>cfore their growth ceases. The average rate of 
growth of root hairs of coni, each of which was on a different root, showed an initial 
rate of 6.5 m per 15-min. interval. This increased to 16.1m per 15-uiin. interval at the 
end of the first hour and 33.6m per 15-min. interval at the end of the third hour. After 
this there was no further root elongation in this region, and the root hairs grew at the 
average rate of 35m per 15-min. period for the next 3 hr., after which they were studied 
no longer. It has been demonstrated that the rateof growth of a root hair diminishes 
very rapidly as it approaches maturity. The approximate length of five root hairs of 
the radish was 1,824m at 2 hr. before growth ceased, when they were elongating at the 
rate of 44.5m per 15-min. interval. At l hr. before growth ceased they were elongating 
at the rate of 36m per interval, and at 15 min. before growth ceased their rate of elonga¬ 
tion was only 15m per ,'^-hr. period. Growth ceased on an average of 2 hr. after the 
retardation in their growth rate could be observed. 

Jeffs (1925) investigated the influence of light and temperature on the rate of 
elongation of root hairs and found that those of Raphanut solitn and Sinn pis alba 
showed no noticeable growth reactions in the light intensities used. The root hairs 
of these two species grown under a constant temperature within the limits of 17 and 
27°C. showed a decided reaction to temperature changes of from I to 6 produced 
within a period of from 5 to 15 min. A drop in temperature resulted in a decrease in 
the growth rate and sometimes even in a contraction of the root hair. A rise in 
temperature of 2.5 to 3° within the 5- to 15-min. period resulted in a temporarily 
increased growth rate, but this soon returned to that which characterized the root 
hair before the temperature was raised. Jeffs concluded that llie effect of temperature 
upon the rate of growth of tissues is, in part at least, an effect u|m>ii the osmotic pres¬ 
sure anil imbibition of the cell colloids, rather than simply an effect upon the rate of 
chemical reactions within the tissue's. 

Karr (1925) compart'd the rateof growth of the root hairs of Truth acanthi finmium- 
"in in tap water and in Knop's solution. The average growth |H-r minute in tap water 
was 0.916m, while that in Knop’s solution was 0.437m- The fastest growth recorded in 
tup water during any lO-min. period was 24m as compared with 10.8m i» Knop's solu¬ 
tion. The average growth per hour for any series in tap water was 91.8m; while in 
Knop’s solution it was 32.9m. Farr's experiment shows that substances in solution 
may modify not only the form of root hairs but also their rate of elongation. Farr 
(1927 to 1928), in a series of the most extensive experiments vet undertaken on the 
growth of root hairs in solution, found that the root hairs of the Georgia collards 
( lirunncn oUrncrn) do not grow at all during a period of 13 to 16 hr. after immersion in 
distilled water. When they do grow, however, they do so at a rate of 6(>m per hour in 
tup water and about 50m per hour in Knop’s solution. They also do not grow at all 
during the period of 13 to Hi hr. after immersion in concent rat ions of calcium nitrate 
below 0.002 SI. Their maximum growth rate of 61m per hour in 0.012 M calcium 
nitrate is more or less closely nppronchcd when growing in concent rat ions between 
0.007 and 0.012, but it drops abruptly Mt higher concentrations to 40m at 0.013 M. 
Farr also observed that the graph representing the rfferta of varying concent rat ions of 
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calcium chloride upon the growth rate of root hairs is almost identical with that for 
calcium nitrate in form and in the location of the optimum molar concentration. The 
importance of calcium in the root hair and in root growth is attributed largely to its 
being the only constituent of the cell wall that is of direct external origin, although it 
must he recognized that calcium also plays a part in antagonism, hydrogen-ion con¬ 
cent rat ion, and permeability. In a study of the effect of the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion in calcium solutions upon root-hair growth, it was found that the maximum 
elongation of the root hairs of the Georgia collards was 109.8a per hour in 0.020 M 
calcium chloride at pH 6.9. The hydrogen-ion concentration range for root-hair 
elongation was from 3.4 to 11.9, varying with the concentration of the solution. It 
was also concluded that the entire root responds to changes in the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration in much the same way as do the root hairs. Farr states that, in producing 
root huirs, roofs exhibit the power of adaptation to a wider range of hydrogen-ion 
concentration than any other organ, organism, or physiological process that has thus 
far been studied, ulthough enzymes have been found to tolerate a still wider range. 


D. The Longevity of Hoot Hairs 


The length of life of root hairs depends on the species of the plant and 
upon the moisture conditions of the soil. Root hairs of some species live 
for only a lew days or weeks, while those of others exist for several years, 
although they do not apparently function in absorption for a period that 
long. 

MeDougall (1921) observed that the root hairs of Gleditsia triacanthos 
became thick walled and brown in color and that they persist as long as 
the root epidermis, which may be for several months. The older root 
hairs examined by him had a cell-wall thickness of 2/i, which is approxi¬ 
mately four times the thickness of the cel*, wall of the root hairs of this 
plant when they are first formed. These hairs are only about 0.4 mm. 
in length and are stiff and rigid and do not shrivel upon exposure to 
the air even after several months. MeDougall found that the root hairs 
of <!ijmnorlat/ux •/mien and Crrcis canadensis sometimes become thick 
walled and brown, but that this is not nearly so characteristic of these 
.*■< it i> of a,ttilsia ti’iicanlhos. Whitaker (1923) confirmed the work of 
M**Donga!! and found that the root hairs in certain species of the Com- 
l>t. I h i for a* long as 3 years. Weaver (1925) found in the case of 

*!»'• under field conditions that the root hairs did 
::: from the oldest parts of the primary root until 7 

r ti and that at the end of 10 weeks more than 99 per 
•‘till posseted functioning root hairs. In this case 
* t■ f condition for their retention, but under conditions 
i ■>■ *ii the upper portion of the soil not only the older 
n ny of ti *- more delicate blanch roots would perish. 

' vals*. S*ori art t l')33.i examined the roots of a group 
- in. h !< v t he soil surface. During a 2-year period 
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the wilting coefficient to saturation, and to temperatures irom 0° to 112°F. 
In all the plants observed the roots lived for at least a year and many in 
excess of 2 years, some new roots being produced each season. 

E. The Cell Wall of Root Hairs 

Schwarz (1883) found that the cell wall of the root hair of Tarns 
baccata or yew is of two parts—an inner layer that stains blue with 
chloriodide of zinc and an outer layer that stains yellow brown. He con¬ 
cluded that the contact between the root hairs and the soil particles is 
rendered more permanent and intimate by the gelatinization of the outer¬ 
most layers of the root membrane. Hesse (11104) found that the thick¬ 
ness of the cell wall of the root hair of any plant varied with the medium 
in which it was grown. 

The composition of the cell wall of the root hairs has been variously 
reported. Apparently it depends to a considerable degree upon tin- 
conditions prevailing at the time of their formation. 

Ridgway (1913) observed the occurrence of eallose in tin- cell wall of 
certain root hairs. Roberts (1916) found in a majority of the forms 
investigated that the walls of root hairs growing in moist air are made up 
of two parts—an inner membrane that gave the cellulose reaction with 
75 per cent sulphuric acid and the potassium iodide iodine solution and an 
outer membrane that stained red with ruthenium red denoting pectie 
compounds. That this membrane is calcium pcctate was shown by tin- 
fact that on the addition of ammonium oxalate the membrane broke 
down and calcium oxalate crystals were formed. Cal lose was observed 
at the tip of the root hairs in mustard, pea. and Tradescantia amongst 
others. The relative amount of the cellulose and pectin found in the cell 
walls of various root hairs is shown in the following table: 



Nature jf the cell wall of the 


root hair 

Plunt 




Inner layer 

Outer Inver 

Alfalfa.; 

Thin cellulose 

Thick pet-tin 

Barley . 

Thin cellulose 

Thick pectin 

Corn.1 

Thick cellulose 

No pectin 

Cabbage. 1 

Thin cellulose 

Thin pectin 

Pea. I 

Thick cellulose 

Thick pectin 

Tobacco. 

Thin cellulose 

Thin pectin 

Mustanl.| 

Thin cellulose 

Thin pectin 


The calcium pectate membrane on the outer wall of the epidermal 
cell and the root hair is a continuation of the middle lamella of the other 
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walls of the cell. There is thus a secretion of calcium pectate around the 
entire cell, but the layer on the external wall is thicker than that on the 
other walls of the cell. The layer of pectic material is thinner toward 
the tip than it is at the base of the root hair. The high efficiency of the 
root hair as an absorbing organ is thus due to the fact that the soil par¬ 
ticles are held to it by this pectic substance. 

Howe (1921) examined the root hairs of 20 economic plants growing 
in sand and in loam soil. Some of the plants examined were beans, 
cabbage, corn, cucumber, radish, peas, squash, tomatoes, and water¬ 
melons. She found no cellulose in the cell wall of the root hairs grown 
under these conditions. The wall of the root hair contained a layer of 
pectic material on the outside and on the inside a layer of callose that 
varied in thickness for different plants, but in all cases it was a little 
thicker at the tips than in the lateral walls. As the wall of the epidermal 
cell bulges to form the root hairs, the inner layer, which is composed of 
cellulose, apparently stretches to its capacity and breaks and no more 
cellulose is formed. The outer pectic layer of the wall, however, is not 
ruptured but is extended out to form the root hair. Howe found that 
the root hairs formed either in loam or in sand gave an acid reaction 
in all cases, but the root hairs produced in loam soil were usually some¬ 
what the more acid. The pH values of the root hairs ranged from 6.0 
to 6.8 in most cases. \\ hcther the acidity of the root hair can be ascribed 
to the presence of pectic materials or to some other cause was not 
determined. 


According to Cormack (1935) it was reported by Ziegenspek (1920) 
that the inner layer of cellulose in the cell wall of the root hair was 
replaced by amyloid at the tip, and he considered that this plastic 
amyloid made possible the growth of the hair. Hopmann (1930), how¬ 
ever, reported the absence of amyloid from root hairs that had developed 
in water, but reported the presence of cellulose under all conditions over 
ihc whole inner surface of the wall of the hair. Cormack found in 
tomato, radish, endive, white mustard, corn, and Georgia collards that 
t he cell wall of root hairs grown in moUt air and in tap water had layers of 
cellulose and poetic materials continuous with corresponding layers in the 
ejuderma. cells. IWs were negative for all other wall constituents. 

. ,,,< ‘ \ ,< ’ nu -'‘ l *ap“d tip of the root hair the pectic layer was composed 

cih.M oi peet'c acid or of a softer layer of calcium pectate than the 
mature portion, of the wall. 


v. EXCRETIONS OF ROOTS 

Fr °m the discissions in Chap. II concerning the factors affecting the 
permeability nt the cell membranes, it can readily be conceived that 
numerous conditions, both internal and external, might arise under 
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which the outward diffusion of the cell contents of the roots into the soil 
might occur. It is not the intention here to consider the possible lass 
of the inorganic salts from the roots but to discuss more particularly 
the excretion of those compounds that are waste products or synthetic 
substances of the protoplasm. 

The two topics to be considered are (a) the excretion of acids, and (6) 
the excretion of enzymes. 

A. Acids—Carbonic Acid 

Liebig (1858) first observed the dissolving action of roots on limestone, 
and his observations were verified by Sachs in 1860. Sachs advanced 
two theories as to the cause of this dissolving action. He considered that 
it was brought about either by the liberation of carbon dioxide or by the 
formation of acid due to the decomposition of the cell walls of the cells 
of the root. Czapek (1896) studied the excretion of acids from roots 
by the use of plates made with mixtures of aluminum phosphate and 
plaster of Paris. Plates of this composition are soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, orthophosphoric acid, formic, oxalic, 
succinic, lactic, malic, citric, and tartaric acids but are insoluble in 
carbonic, acetic, propionic, and butyric acids. These plates showed no 
signs of etching when the roots of various plants came in contact with 
them, from which it was considered that none of these acids was excreted 
by the roots under the conditions of the experiment. Plants were grown 
in Congo red, which becomes brownish red when acted upon by carbon 
dioxide and bright blue through the action of acetic and propionic acids. 
The results showed that carbon dioxide alone was excreted by the roots. 
Kunze (1906) also observed that free mineral acids are not excreted from 
the roots of higher plants, and Haas (1916) showed that carbonic acid 
was the only acid excreted by the roots of sweet corn. Stocklasa and 
Ernest (1909) found that if the roots of plants have a normal oxygen 
supply no acids either organic or inorganic except carbonic acid are 
excreted. If, however, the oxygen supply is cut off or is limited, organic 
acids only are produced. They found that the roots of buckwheat and 
barley under limited supplies of oxygen produced formic and acetic 
acids, while the roots of oats and maize under like conditions excreted 
formic acid, and the roots of beets, oxalic acid. These organic acids 
arise from incomplete oxidation and under normal conditions of aeration 
would be oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. 

1. Relative Amounts.—The evidence indicates that under normal 
conditions carbonic acid is the only acid liberated by the living cells of 
the roots. Coupin (1918) considered that this was excreted more particu- 
larly by the superficial cells of the rootlet between the root hairs and the 
root tip and by that portion from which the root hairs have disappeared 
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Carbon dioxide is an end product of respiration, a process that is going 
on continuously in every living cell, so that the amount of carbon dioxide 
thus formed will depend, then, upon the environmental conditions and 
upon the nature of the plant. Since the intensity of respiration varies 
directly with the intensity of metallic activity, it would also be expected 
that the amount of carbon dioxide excreted by the roots would vary dur¬ 
ing the growing season of that plant. 

Kossowitch (1904) found that the roots of mustard in pots and water 
cultures produced increasing amounts of carbon dioxide up to the time of 
blooming, and Barakov (1910) showed that the carbon dioxide content 
of the soil was insignificant at the beginning of vegetative growth but 
increased rapidly and reached its maximum at the blooming period and 
declined rapidly to the minimum at the ripening period. He observed 
that the greater the plant growth the more carbon dioxide there was in the 
soil. Most of this came from the respiration within the roots and varied 
with different crops and different stages of growth. With lupines the 
maximum was reached at the blooming stage and with oats about 2 weeks 
before blooming. The maximum production of carbon dioxide by the 
roots of potatoes was reached after blooming, while its excretion by 
sugar beets reached its highest point at the period of maximum growth. 

ban (1906) observed that potatoes and legumes gave off more carbon 
dioxide than other crops, while Stocklasa and Krnest (1905) found that 
red clover, beet, and oat roots produced more carbon dioxide in the order 
named than the other plants considered. 

Bussell and Appleyard (1917) observed a considerable increase in the 
production of carbon dioxide in the soil during the period of rapid growth 
'»f the crop and another and larger increase at tin* time of ripening. 
Bi/./.ell and Lyon (1918) found the greatest apparent production of carbon 
dioxide by oats to be at the time of blooming, after which a marked 
decrease occurred. 


Stockla**:i ( I9o 1) found that the evolution of carbon dioxide by the 
r f, "ts hiuhe>t with leguminous plants and lowest with wheat and 

r oi;nd that the oat crop increased the production 
•* oil. I his increase became marked from the 


soil. 

Smi 

carbon di 
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and r:crea>ed to a maximum just previous to or 
1* I. follow ing which decline took place. Millet 
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Turpin considered that plants at their most active period of growth 
produce many times as much carbon dioxide as is produced by soil 
organisms, and that the excess of carbon dioxide in the soil of growing 
crops is due to the respiratory activity of the roots of the plants rather 
than to the decay of root particles from the crop. Newton (1924), how¬ 
ever, considered that there is good evidence to prove that the quantity of 
carbon dioxide produced in soils by the decomposition of organic matter 
is greater than the quantity given off by the respiration of the roots of the 
growing crop. 

2. Solvent Action.—The solvent power of the carbonic acid excreted 
by the roots upon the minerals of the soil is a matter of question. Hall 
(1906) considered that carbonic acid is the only acid excreted by the 
plant roots, and that it is capable of dissolving everything needed by 
the plant. Aberson (1910) considered that the mucilaginous covering 
of the root hairs contains a saturated solution of carbon dioxide sufficient 
to bring into solution the insoluble soil constituents with which it comes 
in contact, especially the phosphates. Pfeiffer and Blanck (1912), 
however, showed that in soils treated with phosphates the carbon dioxide 
given off by the roots of the plant does not form a solvent sufficiently 
powerful to account for all the mineral nutrients obtained by the plant 
from the soil. Fred and Haas (1919) studied the etching power of the 
roots of Canada field peas upon polished marble in sterile soil and in soil 
that had been inoculated with various bacterial cultures other than 
those of the nitrifying bacteria. It was found that in every case the 
marble slabs that had the greatest degree of etching were those in the 
noil that had been inoculated. They considered that the greater etching 
power of these roots in the presence of bacteria can be attributed to the 
normal carbon dioxide excretions of the living cells together with the 
carbon dioxide and acids set free from dead or dying root cells whose 
decomposition is accelerated by the presence of bacteria. 

Parker (1924) is of the opinion that the carbon dioxide excreted by the 
roots is more effective in bringing plant food into solution within reach 
of the plant than a unit of carbon dioxide produced in the soil by the 
decomposition of organic matter. He, however, could find no relation 
between the carbon dioxide production of roots and the feeding power of 
the plants for calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and potassium in a poor 
Kandy soil. More carbon dioxide was excreted by the roots of cow peas 
than by those of any other plant, while buckwheat roots gave off very 
little carbon dioxide but had the greatest feeding power of any of the 
plants used. For each gram of carbon dioxide excreted by the roots, 
buckwheat absorbed 41.5 mg. of calcium, while sorghum, cowpeas, and 
Hoybeans, respectively, absorbed 5.0, 12.7, and 21.2 mg. of this element 
for each gruin of carbon dioxide excreted by the roots. It has long 
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been recognized that species of plants differ widely in their ability to grow 
on infertile soils. 

It is well known that beans, rye, and buckwheat can grow apparently 
to good advantage on poor land, while pennyroyal, sassafras, poverty 
grass, and others are indicators of impoverished soil upon which plants 
like corn, barley, wheat, blue grass, and others grow poorly or do not 
thrive at all. Dustman (1925) studied the rate of excretion of carbon 
dioxide from the roots of these two types of plants. He found in his 
experiments that the production of carbon dioxide whether estimated 
from the standpoint of dry matter of roots or unit area of root system 
was greater for buckwheat and rye than for corn and barley. He is of the 
opinion that the output of carbon dioxide in connection with the relative 
size and area of root systems is an important factor in aiding certain 
kinds of plants to secure the essential elements from the soil. 

Stocklasa (1934) found that, when plants were grown in pulverized 
minerals, to which had been added a sufficient amount of nitrogen, the 
absorptions of phosphorus and potassium were in the order oats > rye > 
wheat > barley. The low absorption by barley was correlated with the 
smaller excretion of carbon dioxide by the roots of that plant. He 
believed that plants growing in radioactive soil can probably utilize 
insoluble minerals to a greater degree than similar plants in inactive soils. 

Metzger (1928) also considered that the carbon dioxide excreted by 
roots exerts a measurable solvent action on soil nutrients. He used the 
concentration of bicarbonates as a means for determining the action of the 
carbon dioxide excreted by the roots. In 06 determinations with corn, 
kafir, wheat, and other plants, 53 showed higher concentration of bicar¬ 
bonate in samples from around roots. 4 showed equal, and 9 lower con¬ 
centrations than in samples taken at short distances from the root. 


B. F.nzymks 
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and leuco-rosolic acid. The oxidizing power appeared to be most energetic in the 
region of the root where the root hairs are found and increasingly less active as that 
portion of the root becomes older. Schreiner and Reed found that the roots had 
greater oxidizing power in extracts of productive soil than in those of unproductive 
soil and that the presence of toxic organic substances in solution was extremely 
deleterious to the oxidizing power of the roots. Schreiner and Sullivan (191 1 ) found 
that the roots carry on oxidation and reduction concurrently. The oxidation proc¬ 
esses arc weak in the young seedling but increase in strength as the seedling grows. 
The reduction processes are predominant in the early stages of the seedling growth 
but arc less manifest at a later stage. Reduction is mostly intracellular, while oxida¬ 
tion, which seems to be the more prominent of these two properties of the roots, is 
mostly extracellular. The reducing power of the roots of grasses has also been 
observed by Sani (1919), and the oxidizing power of roots upon ammonium forro- 
sulphate has been observed by Borowski (1919). He also considered that this 
oxidizing ability is located in the region of the root hairs and at the growing tips. 
He found that the oxidizing ability of the roots of difTrrcnt plants varies. In bis 
experiments the roots of Si'mipis showed the weakest, while Phaaroliix showed the 
greatest power of oxidation. Lyon and Wilson (1921) working with nutrient solu¬ 
tions in which corn, oats, peas, and vetch were growing could detect reducing sub¬ 
stances by some tests but not by others. They were not able, however, to show to 
their satisfaction that oxidizing substances were present in these solutions. Neller 
(1922), on the other hand, found in all his experiments with soylwans, field peas, and 
buckwheat that these plants had u beneficial influence upon the oxidation activities 
in the substrata in which the plunts were grown and suggested a symbiotic relation¬ 
ship between the soil oxidizing organisms ami the roots of these growing plants. 

The ability of the plant to absorb from the soil more or less complex organic com¬ 
pounds makes the excretion of digestive enzymes by the roots an interesting question. 
This subject bus been investigated by Knudson and Smith (1919) and by Knudaon 
(1920). They found that neither corn nor Canada field pens are capable of utilizing 
Holublc starch directly or indirectly, nor is there Htiy appreciable excretion of diastase 
by the roots of these plants under the conditions of the experiments. When these 
plants were grown in the presence of sucrose there was an increase in the amount 
of reducing sugars in the cultural solution, but incubation experiments gave nega¬ 
tive results with respect to the presence of invcrtasc. Knudson considered that the 
increase in reducing sugars in his experiments was due to their excretion from the 
roots into the solution rut her than to the secretion of invcrtasc with a consequent 
digestion of nonreducing sugars. 

C. Organic Substances 

The theory that plant roots excrete* or eliminate into the soil certain 
waste products that are especially injurious to other plants is an old one. 
De Candolle (1832) advocated a theory of crop rotation on the basis of 
root excretions in which be claimed that plants excreted from their roots 
substances that are harmful to succeeding crops of closely related plants. 
His theory was based partly on his own observations and partly on the 
statement of earlier writers. Experiments carried out according to bis 
directions tended rather to disprove than to support his hypothesis. The 
subject of root excretions was given very little attention until about 1!»(M), 
when the matter was investigated by Pickering in England and by the 
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Bureau of Soils of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The investiga¬ 
tors in this department were at first inclined to favor the theory of root 
excretions to account for the deleterious substances that occur in soils. 
Later, however, it was considered that these detrimental substances 
might be caused by the decomposition of vegetable matter. In the case 
of growing plants, especially, it is considered that the decomposition 
of the contents of the disintegrating epidermal cells and the cells of the 
root cap, which are continually being lost into the soil, might produce the 
compounds that are toxic to other plants. 

Fletcher (1912) reported that the roots of corn excreted a substance 
that was detrimental to the development of the plants of sesamum 
growing in adjoining rows. Shull (1932) grew plants of sesamum and 
sorghum together and noted that their roots intertwined without any 
injurious effects upon either plant. He concluded therefore that the 
roots of these plants did not secrete any substance that was detrimental 
to the growth of the other. 

It is now rather well established that the roots of plants do not excrete 
substances that are beneficial or detrimental to either accompanying or 
succeeding crops. However, there arc some cases in which the roots 
excrete substances that serve some definite purpose. Thus Saunders 
(1933) demonstrated that the host plants of the witchweed (Striga luted) 
exude from their roots a substance that is necessary for the germination 
of the witchweed seeds. The precise nature of this substance is not 
known, but it is easily destroyed by high temperatures and loses its 
activating power on exposure to air. The liberation of this substance is 
not dependent upon the mineral nutrition of the host. Its origin is due 
apparently to the metabolic activity of the protoplasm of the host cells. 
Its action is upon tlie cell contents of the seed of the witchweed and not 
upon the seed coats. 

VI. BENEFICIAL AND TOXIC EFFECTS OF ROOTS 

It lias been known from the earliest times that one species of plant 
may have a detrimental or beneficial influence upon other plants of the 
Mim«* or different species that are growing in close proximity to it or that 
follow it in succession. Let us consider first the beneficial influence of 

one plant upon another. 

A. i hi: Beneficial Influence of One Plant on Another 

has been known for several thousand years that grapes grow well in 
tion with v he elm tree and that certain grains produce better when 
' V * 1 *" combination than when they are grown separately. Further- 
'[ '• * T dx«l cropping apparently had a prominent place in primitive 

jigricultu r o. 
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Dandeno (1908, 1909) grew squash and corn seedlings together and 
separately and found that the growth when grown together was greater 
than when grown separately. He also found that the growing of Canada 
thistle with oats, wheat, and barley was beneficial to them. Zavitz 
(1922) grew oats, barley, spring wheat, and peas separately and in various 
combinations for the production of grain for six years. Six mixtures 
having two classes of grain in each mixture, four having three classes of 
grain in each mixture, and one having all four classes of grain in com¬ 
bination were used each year and varieties were selected that matured 
uniformly. It was found with but one exception in the 11 mixtures 
that the grains grown in combination gave a greater yield per acre than the 
average production of the same grains when grown separately. The yield 
of straw was the highest in every instance in the case of the mixed grains. 
The different classes of grains exerted an influence on the productiveness 
of the mixtures in the following order: oats, barley, peas, and wheat—oats 
having the greatest effect and wheat least. It was found after 15 years of 
experimentation that the greatest yield of grain |x*r acre in the case of 
barley and oats was produced by using a mixture of 48 lb. of barley and 
34 lb. of oats per acre. The use of mixtures of different varieties of tin* 
same grain showed no beneficial results over the grains when grown by 
themselves. 

The yields of grain and straw of the different mixtures and when grown 
separately are shown in the following table: 


Varieties of grain grown in mixture* 

Yield per aero 

Straw, tons 

Grain, pounds 

Grown 

separately 

Grown in 
mixture 

Grown 

separately 

Grown in 
mixture 

Harley and oats. 

1 'Hi 

1.74 

ma 

2,201 

Barley, pcaa, and out*. 

1.47 

1.07 

■XS1 

2,101 

Barley, wheat, and oat*. 

1.47 

1.72 

1.083 

2.007 

l’caa and oats... 

1 52 

1.77 

1,873 

1.988 

Barley, pcaa, wheat, and out*. 

141 

1.71 

1,082 

1,955 

Wheat and oat*. 

1.52 

1.08 

1,624 

1,921 

I'caa, wheat, and out*. 

1.44 

1.73 

1,642 

1,800 

Barley and peu*. 

1 33 

1.56 

1,740 

1,760 

Barley, peas, and wheat. 

1.32 

1.57 

1,553 

1,605 

Wheat and barley.1 

1.33 

1.41 

1,491 

1.558 

Beaa and wheat. 

1.29 

1.37 

1,429 

1,322 


Lyon and Bizzell (1913) spaced plants of wheat, oats, and timothy so 
that they would not interfere with one another. After they had attained 
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some size, seeds of different kinds of plants were placed between them. 
In the majority of the tests a larger yield of the primary crop resulted 
in the mixtures than when it was grown alone. These increases amounted 
to as little as two per cent and as much as 52 per cent. The plants that 
were particularly active in promoting better growth of the primary crop 
were mustard, buckwheat, maize, and red clover. In growing wheat and 
other plants in Knop’s solution, Mukerji (1920) found that the solutions 
which had previously grown a set of plants supported better growth 
than the fresh solutions. It was noted by Peralta and Estioko (1923) 
that Cy penis and water lily (Monochoria hastala) are beneficial to the 
production of rice. Relevant to the possible production of beneficial sub¬ 
stances by the roots of plants, it should be mentioned that Krogh and 
Lange (1930) showed that fresh-water algae lost into the surrounding 
water approximately 10 per cent of the organic matter synthesized, and 
that most of this organic matter came from dead and decomposed cells 
of these plants. 

It was also noticed by Morrish (1934) that oats and barley produced 
a higher yield when they were grown together than they produced on an 
equal area, of which half was used for pure oats and the other half for 
pure barley. 

Arny, Stoa, McKee, and Dillman (1929) under certain conditions 
and in some regions thought that mixtures of flax with wheat, oats, or 
barley, was beneficial in producing a greater yield but that under other 
conditions it was of no advantage. 

It was reported by Thornton and Nicol (1934) that Italian rye grass 
grown in the presence of lucerne in sand for 18 weeks contained 2.25 
limes jus much nitrogen as did the grass similarly grown except for the 
absence of lucerne. In another case, 0.33 gram of sodium nitrate was 
added per pot. and after a growth of 13 and 18 weeks the rye grass con¬ 
tained 2.5 and 5.5 times as much nitrogen, respectively, as was supplied 
by tlie added nitrate. They made no attempt to trace the course of the 
supposed transfer of nitrogen from this legume to the nonlegume. 
According to these authors, \ irtanen (1933) found in pure sand, in which 


inoculated legumes were growing, the same percentage of combined 
nitrogen ji> occurred in the plants themselves. 

According to Nicol (1935) it was observed by Kaserer (1911) that there 
; * s lit* !e fir no inti rpenet ration of the roots of plants of the same species 
" hen grown together, but that there was a marked interpenetration of 
’• •»< plants of two different species were so grown. The maxi- 
1 l|M * ! tie* ration wo* shown when a legume and nonlegume were 
• » ;i • g.w r. Nicol found that the roots of alfalfa and of grass grow- 
« r. difficult to separate when these plants were grown 
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together, but that no such difficulty was experienced when these plants 
were grown in single cultures. 

B. The Deleterious Influence of One Plant on Another 

It has long been a matter of common observation that the soil becomes 
more and more unproductive for a given crop that is grown continuously 
upon it, and also that the preceding crop may have a detrimental effect 
upon the succeeding one of a different species. And it has also been 
observed, especially in comparatively recent years, that plants growing in 
close relationships may have a detrimental influence on each other that 
cannot be wholly attributed to the competition of these plants for the 
raw materials of the soil and air or for the supply of sunlight. 

Pickering (1903, 1917) and Bedford and Pickering (1914, 1919) 
reported their observations dating from 1898 upon the deleterious effects 
of one plant upon another. They considered that it is established with a 
reasonable amount of certainty that the detrimental effect of one growing 
plant upon another is of general occurrence. They developed a method 
for growing two plants in a single pot in order to study the influence 
of one upon the other. One of the plants was grown in a layer of soil 
contained in a tray that was superim|K>sod on the soil in which the other 
plant was growing. The water was applied to the tray so that the lower 
soil received the drainage from the upper one. They found that pears, 
plums, apples, cherries, certain forest trees, mustard, tobacco, tomatoes, 
barley, clover, and some grasses are susceptible to this detrimental 
effect, which may be exerted by apple seedlings, mustard, tobacco, 
tomatoes, clover, and 16 varieties of grass<*s. 'Phis deleterious effect 
varies greatly but is especially manifest in the reduction of growth, which 
varies from 6 to 97 per cent. Fruit trees that are affected by the harmful 
products of certain grasses not only show reduced growth but also exhibit 
alterations in the coloring of the bark, leaves, and fruit that are unlike 
those attending other forms of ill-treatment. These investigators found 
the above results so manifest that expert fruit growers were unable to 
name correctly the varieties thus affected. Bickering (1917) considered 
that different individual plants of the same species when grown together 
exert a deleterious effect upon one another. Forexample.it has frequently 
been observed that when the seeds of a given plant are sown and then 
3 or 4 days later more seeds of the same kind are sown among those 
already in the ground, the plants resulting from the seeds first sown 
outdistance those from the later-sown seeds in their general vigor and rate 
of growth out of all proportion to their respective ages. In the case of 
mustard, a difference of only 4 days in the date of planting showed 3 
months later a difference of 60 to 70 per cent inferiority in growth of the 
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plants from the seeds sown later. In one case, a difference in germination 
of 4 days of one-half of the mustard seeds in a given plot showed a reduc¬ 
tion in yield by weight of 20 per cent. 

Hedrick (1905) found that young peach trees were hindered in their 
development when grown in the same pot cultures with oats, potatoes, 
tomatoes, mustard, and rape even though the optimum conditions of 
moisture, aeration, and food supply were maintained. Dandeno (1908, 
1909) observed that the growth of buckwheat was considerably deterred 
by Canada thistles when the two plants were grown together. He also 
observed that poplars and oaks were injurious to the growth of corn. 
The injurious effects extended to some distance from the trees, a fact 
which showed that shade and moisture were not the deciding factors. 
It has also been observed by Jones and Morse (1902), Cook (1921), 
Massey (1925), and Sehneiderhan (1926) that walnut trees have a detri¬ 
mental effect upon the growth and vigor of various plants. These trees 
prevent the growth of cinquefoil (Potenlilla fruticosa) within a large area 
surrounding them and cause the wilting, stunting, and frequently the 
death of corn, tomatoes, potatoes, alfalfa, and apple trees when their 
roots come in contact or close proximity to those of the walnut. 

It was found by Prianischnikov (1914) that when plants were grown 
in sand cultures there was a marked decrease in the amount of the 
harvest of the second and third crops. Perlata and Estioko (1923) found 
that /acute (I.Persia hexandna), the most common forage plant in the 
Philippines, is detrimental to the rice that follows it. Rice is also detri¬ 
mental to the rice crops that follow. 

It is a common observation in the Great Plains area of the United 
States (Sewell, 1923) that wheat planted in the fall after the various types 
of sorghums (Andropogon sorghum) does not yield so well as wheat planted 
alter corn. At the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, winter 
wheat grown after a kafir yielded three bushels less per acre per year over 
a period of six years than when grown after com. 


I lie probable causes for the detrimental influence of one plant or crop 
on another have been attributed to two general factors: (1) the depletion 
■ i ?h.' '•utrn-nfs in the soil so that there is not a sufficient supply for the 
'•iui.i* : ■ • i* follow, and i2) the production in the soil, by the decomposition 
" ' 11 • N-.ves, and the cells that are lost from the growing root, of 

* 1 " 1 ' r deleterious to the roots of the plants with which they 

" • • *•<•* ms now consider the evidence for the two general 


file 1 rflu* nee of the Depletion of the Nutrients in the Soil on 
*■'' v ‘ ' " not,H * ,)V I-ivingston, Schreiner, Skinner, and Reed 

• 1 hsi* fr* quently there is no correlation between the mineral 
' ' < '" 1 ' ,,ui ' !,e,r crop-producing power, since the amount of 
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nutrients removed from a given soil by a crop is not sufficient to account 
for the diminished yield of the following crop. 

Hartwell and his workers (1918, 1927) have reported extensive work in 
regard to the influence of certain crops on those that follow. The general 
plan of their experiment was to grow 16 different crops on that number 
of parallel plots for two successive seasons and then every third year 
to grow one of these crops over the entire area. The plants that were 
grown were onion, potato, mangel beet, rutabaga, cabbage, buckwheat, 
corn, millet, oats, rye, carrot, redtop, timothy, alsike clover, and red 
clover. The crops that were grown uniformly over all the plots wen- 
onions in 1910, buckwheat in 1913, and alsike clover in 1916. The yield 
of onions following the various crops will serve as an example of the 
general facts observed. This was from 13 to 17 bu. per acre following 
cabbage, mangel beets, rutabaga, turnips, and buckwheat; 35 to 87 bu. 
following rye and potatoes; 131 to 178 bu. following corn, millet, onions, 
oats, and red clover; 240 to 314 bu. following squash, timothy, and alsike 
clover; and 406 to 412 bu. following mixed timothy and redtop and redtop 
alone. These field experiments were checked by pot experiments in the 
greenhouse, and the following conclusions drawn: 

The divergent effect of crops on those which follow seems not to be attribut¬ 
able at least principally to differences in the amount of nutrients removed by the 
crops grown previously. That is. the smallest yields may not occur after the 
crop which removed the largest amount of even the most needed nutrient. 

They also found that the soil acidity was affected differently by the 
crops under consideration and that in the ease of the onion, a plant that 
is sensitive to acid conditions, the lx*st yields followed the crops giving 
rise to the least acidity. It was also found that the divergent effect of 
crops on those that follow was less if the soil acidity was corrected by 
liming. Garner (1925) and his workers from extensive studies on tobacco 
culture considered that the tobacco plant is particularly sensitive to the 
effects of preceding crops. It may be seriously retarded as a result of the 
effects of preceding crops of tobacco itself or of various other plants. 
Under intensive methods of production, when tobacco follows tobacco, 
reduced yields are not due, proportionately, to a reduction in the general 
productiveness of the soil. 

Odland and Smith (1933) over a period of 23 years grew 10 uniform 
crops following each of 16 different crops. In some years very striking 
differences were obtained in the yields of the uniform crops following tin- 
various preceding ones, but at other times these differences were not 
rignificant. They considered that several factors were operative in 
causing these differences in growth. The variations in soil acidity caused 
by the growth of different crops showed sufficient correlation with the sub- 
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sequent growth of other plants to prove that this is an important factor. 
In the case of corn, the relative removal of nitrogen by the preceding crops 
was correlated with yield but the results with other crops were not con¬ 
clusive with respect to this factor. 

It was observed by Wilkins and Hughes (1934) in Iowa that corn 
yielded 50.8, 49.0, and 47.8 bu. per acre after Sudan grass, soybeans, and 
oats, respectively. The Sudan grass produced over twice as much dry 
matter as soybeans and oats, removed over twice as much nitrogen as 
oats and considerably more than soybeans. Regardless of this, however, 
the Sudan grass plots after 13 years of cropping appeared to be just as 
productive as the plots of soybeans and oats. They believed that the 
same results would not have been obtained on infertile soils. Dodd and 
Pohlman (1935) in West Virginia found that the yield of buckwheat and 
potatoes was not affected differently by preceding crops of oats and 
soybean. Oats following oats, buckwheat, or com were poorer than 
oats following wheat and potatoes. Oats, buckwheat, and potatoes 
were similar to wheat in their effects on the succeeding crop of soybeans. 
Russell and McDonald (1935) reported from England and Australia that 
continuous cropping of wheat is not detrimental to the soil nor is there any 
diminishing return, provided that fertilizer is supplied in sufficient 
quantities. However, on the incompletely fertilized plots there has been 
a falling-off in yield. 

It is now generally accepted, at least frequently, that the detrimental 
effect of a crop on the succeeding one is not due to the exhaustion of the 
nutrients of the soil by the preceding crop. 

2. The Influence of the Decomposition of Roots in the Soil on Plant 


Growth.—It is now universally accepted that the productivity of the 
soil may be decreased by reason of more or less complex organic sub¬ 
stances that may be produced in it. Livingston, Britton, and Reid 
(1905) and Livingston (1909) found that the unproductive soils which 
they examined contained soluble organic substances that were toxic to 
wheat plants. They observed that these soils were greatly benefited 
without any alteration of the nutrient conditions by the use of practically 
insoluble bodies such as ferric hydrate and carbon black which apparently 
rendered the harmful substances inactive. Tannic acid and pyrogallol 
abo benefit f»d these .soils. 'Phis beneficial action they considered due to 
;t! combination of those compounds with the toxic substances, 
o a’, -red t hem t bat t hey became noninjurious to the plants. They 
ro(l r,, ‘ beneficial effects derived from the use of stable 

■ on unproductive soils are due more to the addition of organic 
. i< P :d ers ’he toxic substances of the soil, than to the increased 
hs rdd'd to the soil. Breazealc (1906) showed that the 
sol,s xv, re injurious to wheat plants when grown in 
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water cultures and that this toxicity could be overcome wholly or in part 
by the treatment of the extract with carbon black, calcium carbonate, 
ferric hydroxide, and other solids. 

Schreiner, Skinner, Shorey, Reed, and their coworkers (1907 to 1912) 
in some of the outstanding work of the century in organic chemistry 
have studied the effects and nature of the organic compounds of the 
soil. They developed means of extraction and identification of many 
of these substances. The following are some of the compounds of the 
soil that have been isolated and identified: dihydroxystearic acid, 
picolinecarboxylic acid, agroceric acid, hydroxy-fatty acids, paraffinic 
acid, lignoceric acid, resin, glycerides of fatty acids, phytosterol, pentosan, 
pentose, histidine, arginine, pyrimidine, oxalic acid, succinic acid, purine 
nucleic acid, xanthine, choline, adenine, creatine, tyrosine, vanillin, 
cumarin, and others. Some of these compounds were found to be non- 
injurious and even beneficial to plant growth, while others were found to 
be injurious. Among those which were injurious were cumarin, vanillin, 
dihydroxystearic acid, alanine, glycocoll, neurine, quinone, pyridine 
compounds, and tyrosine, the degree of injury depending upon the nature 
and concentration of the substances under observation. 1 hese investi¬ 
gators found that when absorbing agents or certain fertilizers were used, 
the toxicity of the above-mentioned compounds was greatly reduced. 
The various fertilizer salts acted differently in overcoming the harmful 
effects of certain compounds. To neutralize cumarin. phosphate 
fertilizers were the most effective. In the case* of vanillin, nitrogenous 
fertilizers were the most efficient antidoting agents, while potassium salts 
were most effective in overcoming the toxic action of quinone. The 
action of fertilizers on nonproductive soils is not definitely known, but 
the results observed add weight to the evidence against the assumption 
that their effect is due altogether to the increase in plant nutrients that 
they add to the soil. 

A glance at the list of the organic compounds that have been isolated 
from the soil shows that many of these substances are those which com¬ 
monly result from the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter. 
The sources of the organic matter in the soil are the roots and stubbles of 
the plants which have previously grown in it and the cells which may be 
lost from the root tips of the plants growing therein. The kind of 
products that may arise from the decomposition of the organic matter in 
the soil will thus depend upon many and varied factors. Among these 
are the kind of plant that produced the organic matter, since each species 
of plant is made up of more or less specific compounds, and the age of tin* 
plants (Waksman and Tenney, 1928). The products produced will 
depend upon the amount of moisture in the soil, the thoroughness of 
aeration, the character of the microorganisms in the soil, and the mutual 
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relation of the organic compounds and the mineral constituents. The 
factors that have just been mentioned are in turn influenced by cultural 
practices, fertilizer, drainage, irrigation, and inoculation. Thus the 
resulting compounds from plant material in the process of decomposition 
may vary greatly so that the substances which may arise from a given 
type of plant material under one set of conditions may be very toxic to 
plants, while those which may arise under another set of conditions may 
not injure the following plants at all. The aeration of the soil is a very 
important factor in determining or overcoming the toxic properties of 
many organic compounds. Pickering (1917) found that if the soil 
leachings that were toxic to plants were exposed to the air for 24 hr. 
their toxic effect disappeared entirely, and these leachings afterward 
became very beneficial. Schreiner and his coworkers (1906 to 1912) 
found that the detrimental influence of many of the organic compounds 
of the soil could be overcome by the addition of certain substances to 
oxidize more thoroughly the compounds in question and suggested that 
the beneficial effect of fertilizers u|>on plants might be due in part to their 
capacity as oxidizers. 

The idea that the stubble and roots of certain plants may give rise 
to decomposition products that will be injurious to the crops which 
follow has been strengthened by the work of Sewell (1923), Breazealc 
(1924), Collison (1924), and Hawkins (1925). As has previously been 
mentioned, wheat does not yield so well when grown after a crop of 
sorghum jus it does when grown after com. In pot cultures where wheat 
received its moisture solely from water percolating through perforated 
trays (after the method of Pickering) in which corn and kafir were grow¬ 
ing. the growth of the kafir plants inhibited the growth of the wheat. 
When kafir and corn were grown in these percolating trays, harvested, and 
then wheat planted so that it would receive the leaching from the trays, 
the kafir soil leachings depressed the growth of the wheat. From this 


Sewell concluded that there are decomposition products from the crop 
residue of kafir which have a retarding effect on the growth of the wheat 
that follows. Breazealc (1924) by growing wheat in water cultures con- 
taining the chopped-up pieces of the stubble of kafir found that a toxic 
property was devHopcd during the decomposition of the stubble that was 
injurious *o the wheat plants. He observed that this toxic body or 
bodies were •••bortly either volatilized or decomposed into nontoxic 
substance;. I'!;* decomposition of the stubble is hastened by an increase 
in tempt-: Pur-' n<« •• good nutrient solution can be produced from finely 
chopped. stubble in 3 or 4 weeks. From a mixture of water and 

stubble tin: v. v. -o wheat plants, Breazealc distilled off a poisonous 

kul wheat plants within a few hours. Hawkins 


compound iha 
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(1925) found th:. 
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mental to plants that follow than those from the roots. He also observed 
that certain crop plants such as field peas do not use the upper stratum 
of soil as do the sorghum plants and are not depressed in growth following 
a crop of sorghum so much as other crops such as vetch, which have root 
systems more like sorghums. The detrimental effects of sorghum dis¬ 
appear in a few months after the crop has been harvested. It was found 
by Conrad (1927) that sorghum roots may contain as much as fifteen 
times the amount of sugar as the roots of corn. When this is liberated 
into the soil after harvesting, it stimulates the growth of certain micro¬ 
organisms which thus compete with the following plants for nitrogen and 
probably for other elements. This released sugar may also retard the 
process of nitrification. He considered, then, that the immediate cause of 
the deleterious effects of sorghums on crops that follow may be due to 
one or more elements becoming a limiting factor. He believed that the 
result can be overcome to a great extent by a system of cultivation that 
would lead to the rapid decay of the roots. The work of Wilson and 
Wilson (1928) suggests that the injurious aftereffects of sorghum may be 
associated with the comparative ease with which the roots are oxidized 
in the soil. This process, which is accompanied by an increase in the 
number of soil organisms and an increase in the assimilation of nitrate 
nitrogen, would tend to deplete the soil of available nitrogen. 

McKinley (1931) found indications that sorghum residues, under 
favorable conditions and not in excess of 2 tons per acre, increase the yield 
of crops over those of untreated soils. The increased yield from these 
residues may or may not be less than that from corn or other plants. He 
considered that part of the decreased yield of crops following sorghums 
may be partially explained on the basis of the readily decomposable mate¬ 
rials in the residues. 

Watery extracts of cereal straws, timothy residues, and alfalfa wen- 
found by Collison (1924) to be very toxic to plants grown in them, and In- 
considered that there is no doubt but that tln-se and other plant residues 
are important contributors to the soil of compounds toxic to plant growth. 
Whether the amounts of material thus contributed to the soil would ever 
become toxic to a crop in the field would depend upon the nature of the 
soil and the treatment that it receives. Collison further suggests that 
if these toxic compounds are present in the fresh sap they might serve 
as inhibiting agents against parasitic fungi. 

Davis (1928) in a search for the substances that might cause the toxic 
action of walnut trees upon plants growing near them succeeded ... 
extracting from the hulls and roots of the walnut a substance that is 
apparently identical with juglonc. This extract when pur.fird am 
crystallized proved to be an exceedingly powerful toxin when mjeCeU 
into the stems of tomato and alfalfa plants. 
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relation of the organic compounds and the mineral constituents. The 
factors that have just been mentioned are in turn influenced by cultural 
practices, fertilizer, drainage, irrigation, and inoculation. Thus the 
resulting compounds from plant material in the process of decomposition 
may vary greatly so that the substances which may arise from a given 
type of plant material under one set of conditions may be very toxic to 
plants, while those which may arise under another set of conditions may 
not injure the following plants at all. The aeration of the soil is a very 
important factor in determining or overcoming the toxic properties of 
many organic compounds. Pickering (1917) found that if the soil 
teachings that were toxic to plants were exposed to the air for 24 hr. 
their toxic effect disappeared entirely, and these teachings afterward 
became very beneficial. Schreiner and his coworkers (1906 to 1912) 
found that the detrimental influence of many of the organic compounds 
of the soil could be overcome by the addition of certain substances to 
oxidize more thoroughly the compounds in question and suggested that 
the beneficial effect of fertilizers upon plants might be due in part to their 
capacity as oxidizers. 

The idea that the stubble and roots of certain plants may give rise 
to decomposition products that will be injurious to the crops which 
follow has been strengthened by the work of Sewell (1923), Breazealc 
(1924), Coliison (1924), and Hawkins (1925). As has previously been 
mentioned, wheat does not yield so well when grown after a crop of 
sorghum as it does when grown after corn. In pot cultures where wheat 
received its moisture solely from water percolating through perforated 
trays (after the method of Pickering) in which corn and kafir were grow¬ 
ing, the growth of the kafir plants inhibited the growth of the wheat. 
When kafir and com were grown in these percolating trays, harvested, and 
then wheat planted so that it would receive the leaching from the trays, 
the kafir soil teachings depressed the growth of the wheat. From this 


Sewell concluded that there arc decomposition products from the crop 
residue ol kafir which have a retarding effect on the growth of the wheat 
that follows. Breazealc (1924) by growing wheat in water cultures con¬ 
taining the chopped-up pieces of the stubble of kafir found that a toxic 
proper! v was developed during the decomposition of the stubble that was 
injurious *o I he wheat plants. lie observed that this toxic body or 
bodies were shortly either volatilized or decomposed into nontoxic 
substanc. . i .*!. composition of the stubble is hastened by an increase 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE INTAKE OF WATER BY PLANTS 


I. SOURCES OF THE PLANT’S WATER SUPPLY 


It is an accepted fact that plants obtain through their roots from the 
soil the major portion of the water that is necessary for their needs. 
There is, however, considerable dispute in regard to the ability of plants 
to absorb water through their stem and leaves from the atmosphere, so 
the intention here is to review the experimental evidence. 

Boussingault (1878) believed that the absorption of rain and dew by 
leaves is of common occurrence, while Burt (1893) and Dandeno (1901) 
demonstrated that certain leaves can absorb water when it is placed in 
direct contact with them. Ganong (1894) grew plants in soil in sealed 
containers and after allowing them to wilt badly placed them under con¬ 
dition favorable for the absorption of water by their leaves. In one 
experiment the wilted leaves were covered with moist filter paper, in 
another they were sprayed with water, in a third case the wilted plants 
were immersed entirely or partially in water and left for a considerable 
period of time, while in the fourth experiment they were placed in a 
saturated atmosphere. In all these experiments the wilted leaves 
showed no signs of regaining their turgidity. This indicated that the 
amounts of water absorbed by the leaves were of little significance in the 
welfare of the plant. Spalding (1906) immersed the cut branches of 
various species of desert plants in water for 3 hr. and found that some of 
these parts absorbed no water while others absorbed amounts ranging 
from 2 to 6 per cent of their original weight. The stems and leaves 
that did absorb wafer, however, lost it all in a few minutes when exposed 
to the air. 1 h** absorption of water by the stem and leaves was shown 


most strikingh by those..plants which showed marked mesophytic ten- 
• Ir'c.r ies. "paitiir * al-o investigated the ability of these plants to obtain 
" •»»n*«>M'h* A review of the data obtained shows 


moistur'* fro.: 


< o' do-f r* perennials subjected to the experiment, 
cb* capacity fop the absorption of water vapor 
*u» ■« general the amounts absorbed were incon- 
*vif- that given off in corresponding periods in 
: d that as yet there is no evidence to indicate 
• v ter absorbed arc utilized in the body of the 


vith which the water thus absorbed is 
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returned to the air suggests a process purely physical in its nature and of 
no physiological significance. Spalding stated that the most important 
conclusion to be drawn from his experiments is the patent fact that the 
roots of desert plants constitute their only reliable active agent in pro¬ 
viding a normal water supply no matter how far some of these plants have 
departed from the habits of the present-day mesophytes. In Australia 
all members of the genus Atriplex and to a less extent species of Kochm 
baosia and Rhagodia absorb an appreciable amount of water from satu¬ 
rated atmospheres (Wood, 1925). The much greater absorption in the 
species Atriplex appears to be correlated with the high salt content of the 
leaves of these plants, the percentage of salt ranging from 12 to 30 per cent 
as compared with 2 to 7 per cent for the other leaves in question. Hens* 
low (1908) concluded that the stems and leaves of various horticultural 
plants immersed in water could absorb some water under these condi¬ 
tions, since the loss by transpiration subsequent to immersion was lowei 
than it was previous to the immersion. His experiments on the absorp¬ 
tion of dew by leaves is worthy of note. He used t he leaves of 20 vaneties 
of plants which were plucked in the evening In-tween 4 and 5 pm. and 
exposed to sunlight until nightfall, after which they were exposed to a 
heavy dew during the night. The specimens were dried with a cloth in 
the morning before the sunlight had had any effect and weighed. \\ ith 
but one exception these leaves showed a gain in weight of from 2 to 35 per 
cent over that of the previous evening. The conditions under which 
plants grow in the field would seem to eliminate, however, tlie absorption 
of any appreciable amount of moisture from the dew deposited on the 
surface of their leaves. Even when the moisture supply m the soil is 
extremely low and the plants an* wilted badly during the day. the leaves 
rapidly regain their turgidity during the early evening so that loss of 
water from guttation frequently occurs during the night. It is thus 
difficult to conceive how the leaves could absorb any water of consequence 
through their surface under such conditions. In many semiar.d regions 
where under extreme conditions the absorption of dew might be of some 
little benefit, the weather conditions are such that dew rarely ifeverTonus. 

Various experiments have been conducted by Gates (U14) Grund- 
mann (1923), Wetzel (1924), Nakajima (1928) Harrow and bherwoo 
(1931), Williams (1932), Kessler ( 1933 ), Bnerley (19. 4) and S.n>« 
(1934) to determine the amount of water absorlx-d by wilted U-a%e.s alien 
Hubmerged in water or when it is applied to their surfaces. Some of tin 
Plants that have been shown to absorb some water under such conditions 
include Vitis, Lacluca , Solarium, Beta, Lycoperstcum, Phascolus, 1 ri- 
folium, and Rubus. In all, the leaves of more than 100 genera have b-n 
reported as capable of absorbing water. The uptake of water by lea 
is influenced by (1) the permeability of the cuticle and epidermis, (2; the 
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hairiness of the upper surface, (3) the ease of wetting the surface, and (4) 
the internal deficit of water in the parenchymatous cells bordering the 
epidermis. 

There seems to be no doubt but that leaves in general are capable 
under certain conditions of absorbing moisture, but the conditions for 
such absorption seldom occur in nature. When such absorption of water 
does occur, the amount is so small compared to that lost by transpiration 
that it is generally of no physiological significance in the water economy 
of the plant. 

The benefit to a plant of a light shower that does not penetrate to the 
roots or of a humid atmosphere is to reduce the evaporating power of the 
air so that the loss of water from the leaves is cut down to a rate that is 
lower than that of absorption by the roots, and as a result of this the cells 
of the leaves and stem become turgid and have the appearance of having 
absorbed water from the air. These statements refer more particularly 
to plants that are rooted in the soil. Epiphytic plants such as certain 
ferns, orchids, and hanging mosses, however, secure all their water from 
the atmosphere. 

II. WILTING COEFFICIENT 

A plant cannot remove all the moisture from the soil in which it 
grows, so that when a plant permanently wilts there will always be some 
moisture retained by the soil, regardless of how thoroughly roots may 
permeate it. A plant is said to be permanently wilted when its leaves 
have become so flaccid as a result of a deficiency in the soil moisture 
supply that they will not recover their normal turgidity when placed 
in an approximately saturated atmosphere without the addition of water 
to the soil. Briggs and Shantz (1912) first used the term “wilting coeffi¬ 
cient ” to denote the moisture content of the soil (expressed as percentage 
of the dry weight) at the time of the permanent wilting of the plants 
growing therein. These authors also found that the loss of moisture 
from the soil through the plant does not cease at permanent wilting 
hut goes c.n to some extent even after the death of the plant—the plant 
during the drying stage acting simply as a medium for the transference 
of water from the soil to the air. 

A. Mf.t?!oi>s of Determining the Wilting Coefficient 
1. Direct Method. The Observed Wilting Coefficient—The wilting 

d dirci’tly by growing plants in sealed containers 
un«il «h thal h. v will not revive when placed in a satu- 

; oil is then sampled and the percentage of 
moiMmv e.mined. The wilting coefficient obtained 

;,f,or " ,,s • sf ' ,s n-d the “observed wilting coefficient.” The 
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direct method of determining the wilting coefficient has been used, for 
the most part, for seedling plants in small containers but has not been 
used successfully for plants at a more advanced vegetative state. In 
the case of more mature plants it is almost impossible to obtain a sharp 
end point for wilting, and in large containers the soil moisture is not 
evenly depleted throughout the soil mass. 

Koketsu (1928) noted that the content of water in the leaves at the 
wilting point differed widely for different plants as did also the ratio 
of the critical water content of the leaves to the content at full turgidity. 
This ratio appeared to be a specific quality of a given plant and to indicate 
the power of resistance of the plant to wilting. He also noted that the 
water content of the leaves at various stages of wilting is affected by 
cultural methods. Breazealc (1930) stated that there is no direct method 
of determining the wilting coefficient which does not involve several 
errors. The wilting coefficient is largely a function of the layer of soil 
that lies in direct contact with the absorbing zone of the roots (W oik and 
bewis, 1936). 

No accurate method of separating this layer of soil from the 
roots for a determination of its moisture content lias yet been devised. 
On that account, if plants are grown in a certain volume of soil until they 
permanently wilt, and all the soil is then used in the moisture deter¬ 
mination, the results obtained will represent the average percentage of 
•*>il moisture and not the percentage in the soil that has been in contact 
with the roots. As the amount of soil in contact with the roots may be 
relatively small in comparison with all the soil in the culture, the error 
may be highly significant. 

Moinat (1932) considered that permanent wilting is not necessarily 
an accurate indicator of the wilting coefficient. I hits in the seedling 
of the bean a relatively large proportion of the water in the plant is to be 
found in the lower part of the hypocotyl. During wilting the transpiring 
loaves draw upon this reserve water in the stein when the supply from the 
roots is cut off so the critical point of soil moisture may be reached 


previous to permanent wilting. 

2. Indirect Method, a. The Calculat'd Wilting Coefficient,— I lie 
determination of the wilting point, especially with plants growing in the 
field, is beset with many difficulties, among which are the direct evapora¬ 
tion from the soil, local variation in soil texture, lack of uniformity m root 
development, and the lack of conditions to produce wilting. Briggs and 
Shantz, therefore, upon the assumption that the wilting coefficient is 
Practically the same for a given soil for any plant under any climatic 
condition, formulated several indirect methods of determining the mois- 
l ure content of the soil at the wilting point, based upon the relationship 
of the wilting point to the moisture retentiveness of the soil as measured 
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by certain physical methods. By these methods it is not necessary to 
work with the plants at all to determine the amount of moisture that 
would remain in the soil when they wilt permanently. By determining 
in the laboratory certain factors on the moisture retentiveness of a sample 
of soil in which the plants are growing the wilting coefficient can be 
calculated and is then termed the “calculated wilting coefficient.” Of 
the methods thus formulated by Briggs and Shantz, three that have been 
used to a considerable extent in ecological and agronomic work are here 
considered. 

1. Relation to the Moisture Equivalent of the Soil .—The moisture 
equivalent of the soil is the percentage of water that it can retain in 
opposition to a centrifugal force 1,000 times that of gravity. The ratio 
of the moisture equivalent to the wilting coefficient was found to be 
1.84 ± 0.013, or, expressed in another way, 


Wilting coefficient 


mo inturc cq uivulcnt 
1.84 ± 6.013 


Subsequent work by Vcihmeycr and Hendrickson (1927, 1928), 
Vcihmeyer, Osekowsky and Tester (1927), Hendrickson and Veihmeyer 
(1929), and Wadsworth and Das (1930) show that the wilting coefficient 
cannot be determined for all soils by using the factor 1.84. They con¬ 
cluded that, although there is a remarkable constancy of the residual 
moisture content for a given soil when permanent wilting is attained, a 
common factor to evaluate the amount of water that remains in all soils 
at permanent wilting cannot be used. These workers found the ratio 
of the moisture equivalent to the wilting coefficient to be as low as 1.3 for 
some soils and as high as 3.8 for others. Thus they concluded that the 
amount of water available for plant growth cannot be obtained from the 
moisture equivalent alone by using any single definite factor for all soils. 
The factor used must be determined for each soil under consideration 


because plants are apparently able to reduce the soil moisture content of 
different soils to different degrees of dryness, relative to the moisture 
equivalent before they become permanently wilted. Thus for accurate 
work t he amount of moisture readily available to plants can be obtained 
only when th* residual moisture at permanent wilting is known. 

2. I.‘‘ !'Pion lo (hi Hygroscopic Coefficient of the Soil. —When a dry soil 
is placed in ;* .- i! urai'-d atmosphere it will absorb water vapor until a 
condition of e.pproxinvstc equilibrium is attained. The moisture content 
of a 'O* •; *der ueb conditions is known as the “hygroscopic coefficient" 
" **rm dimihi not be confused with the term hygroscopic 
iic -i •!. which is used in some plant-physiological texts 
'■out rA of “air-dry’* soil. The mean ratio of the 


of that Miib *1 ii 

V.\Uer (T'i; i,i 

to signify the >• 


hygroscopic ; < iii'*ie:« ! < ;v. ilting coefficient was considered by Briggs 
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and Shantz to be 0.68 ± 0.012, or 

. hygroscopic coefficient 
Wilting coefficient- 0 .68 ± 0.012 - 

3. Relation to the Moisture-holding Capacity of the Soil. —The moisture- 
holding capacity of a soil is the percentage of water that it can retain 
in opposition to the force of gravity when free drainage is provided. The 
experiments of Briggs and Shantz indicated that 

~ . . moisture-holding capacity — 21 
Wilting coefficient - - 2 9 ± ' 0.06 - 

b. The Index of Transpiring Power as an Indicator of Permanent 
Wilting in Plants. —It has been observed that the transpiration rate 
falls suddenly with wilting but rises thereafter to a considerable extent 
subsequent to a fall once more as desiccation occurs. This initial fall 
in the transpiration rate represents the increase in incipient drying within 
the leaves. During this initial decrease in transpiration the water 
columns in the conducting tissues remain intact. As the drying of the 
leaves continues, the strain on the columns of water increases so that the 
breaking point is eventually reached. When the water columns break, 
the tension is relieved and the transpiration rate is accelerated. When 
the water of the broken columns has been evaporated, the rate of trans¬ 
piration will again fall. Bakkc (1915) considered that the stage of 
permanent wilting represents the most intense wilting possible without 
the rupture of the water columns of the plant. He considered further 
(1918) that the transpiring power of plants as determined by standardized 
hygromctric paper gives an accurate knowledge of the internal water 
relations of the plant, and that the permanent wilting point of the plant 
corresponds to that point at which the transpiration rate indicates that 
the water columns of the stem have been ruptured. 

B. Factoks Influencing tiik Wilting Coefficient 

The amount of water that remains in the soil at the time of permanent 
wilting will depend upon various factors, the chief of which are (1) the 
type of soil, and (2) the kind of plant. 

1. Type of Soil.—Sachs (1859) was the first to observe that the type of 
soil determined the amount of water that remained when the plants 
wilted permanently. He grew tobacco plants in three different soils 
a vegetable mold, a loam, and a sand—and found that they wilted per¬ 
manently while 12.3, 8.0. and 1.5 percent of water, respectively, remained 
in the soil. The most extensive work on the relation of the water remain¬ 
ing in the soil at the time of permanent wilting of the plant and the 
type of soil has been done by Briggs and Shantz (1912). These investl- 
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gators determined the wilting coefficient for 20 different types of soil 
ranging from a coarse sand to a clay loam. The following table has 
been compiled by selecting a few examples at random from their 1,300 
observations: 


Wilting coefficient of 


Plant 

Coarse 

sand 

Fine 

sand 

Sandy 

loam 

Loam 

Clay 

loam 

Moisture equivalent. 

1.65 


12.0 

fa 

27.4 

Corn, Boone County, white. 

1.07 

3.1 

6.5 

9*1 

15.6 

Sorghum, Dwarf milo.. 

0.94 

3.6 

5.9 

6.3 

m 

m 

Wheat, Kubanka. 1 

0.88 

3.3 

Oats. Kherson. 

1.07 

3.5 

5.9 

6.9 

HI 

mrm 

Pea, Canada field. 

1.02 

3.3 

Tomato, Golden Queen.. 

1.11 

3.3 

6.9 


15.3 

Rice, Japan. 

0.90 

2.7 

5.6 

10.1 

13.0 


These data show that the finer the soil particles the greater is the 
amount of water remaining in the soil when the plant dies from the lack 
of a moisture supply. 

2. Kind of Plant.—It has generally been supposed that the various 
groups of plants differ in their ability to reduce the moisture content of 
the soil. It has also been assumed that the ability of certain plants to 
withstand drought is due to their power to obtain water by depleting the 
soil moisture to a lower point than could other plants which consequently 
perish from lack of moisture. These suppositions seem to be based, 
however, on little or no experimental evidence, and it is the intention 
here to consider the facts that have been observed in this regard. Briggs 
and Shantz (1912) found in their experiments that the plants with which 
they worked differ only slightly in their ability to deplete the moisture 
content of a given soil. If 100 is taken to represent the average wilting 
coefficient for all the plants considered, their results show that the value 
for corn would be 103. legumes 101, wheat 99. oats 99, sorghum 98, 
millet 97, barley 97. grasses 97. and rice 94. According to the figures just 
quoted, in .i soil whor e mean willing coefficient is 10 per cent, a corn plant 
would Wilt with a moisture content of 10.3 per cent, while the sorghums 
would nili w»th n moisture content of 9.8. 

Result • q::*** comparable to these were obtained by Capalungan and 
Murphy (193'0 f'“ ~ relatively large number of crop plants in Oklahoma. 

Ihc advant*o be gained by this difference in depletion of soil 
moisture !<« vr r and Brices and Shantz state “that if the roots 
were dis?• u*uted a I* 1 !t. thi> would correspond to an additional 
amount of wat t *V s» rglitim plants in tlie 4 ft. of soil equivalent to a 
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rain of z /\q in., all of which penetrated to the root zone.” They considered 
that this additional amount of moisture would be of slight benefit to a 
plant and would scarcely suffice to ameliorate conditions during a drought 
to any greater extent than a cool, cloudy day. Alway (1913) grew Red 
Fife and Kubanka wheat, milo, corn, Mexican beans, and the desert 
legumes, Prosopis velutina, Acacia Greggi, and Acacia constricla in water¬ 
tight galvanized-iron cylinders. These cylinders were 6 ft. long and 6 in. 
in diameter and contained known amounts of soil and water. The plants 
were allowed to grow without the further addition of water until they died. 
The cylinders were then opened and the moisture content determined at 
different depths. Alway found that, in their ability to exhaust the 
moisture of the soil before dying, wheat, corn, milo, and Mexican beans 
showed little difference, but that, in their ability to continue alive after 
first showing injury from drought, they exhibited marked differences. 
The interval between wilting and death in the case of the beans amounted 
to only a few days, while in the case of wheat and milo it amounted fre¬ 
quently to several weeks. He found that if no unfavorable conditions 
occurred before the death of the plants, the moisture content could be 
reduced by any of them almost to the hygroscopic coefficient. The 
desert legumes mentioned above remained alive after the water content 
of the soil had been depleted slightly below the hygroscopic coefficient 
after the above-mentioned annual crops had died. Although this does 
not mean that these plants can utilize for growth the small amount of this 
water that they obtain from the soil of so low a moisture content, it does 
indicate that this portion of water has a very high value for the main¬ 
tenance of life. 

The experimental evidence at hand thus indicates that, in the cases 
observed, one kind of plant cannot deplete the soil moisture in a given soil 
appreciably more than can another, before wilting permanently. 1 lie 
experimental work, however, has been done for the most part with seed- 
ling plants or with plants in a comparatively early stage of development 
(Crump 1913) and is open to criticism in that regard. It has been found 
difficult to determine the wilting point in the case of fully developed 
Plants, since as the water content in the soil becomes low the lower leaves 
of the plant droop, dry up. and drop off while the upper ones contmuc to 
I* turgid and function normally. Powers (1922) from observations of 
plants growing in the field under arid conditions concluded that the w ilt¬ 
ing point varies more than has commonly been supposed when judged in 
the light of crop appearance, soil moisture, and the yield of dry matter. 
It appears to vary more for different crops on a soil that is rather heavy 
in texture than on a soil of narrow moisture limits. 

It has been shown that the cells of the roots, particularly of crop 
plants, show little difference in tin- tractile force that they exert upon the 
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water of the soil. There are, however, growth and morphological 
differences that will enable certain plants to reduce the moisture of the 
soil more than others before permanent wilting occurs. 

Wolfe (1926) showed that the back pull of the soil for water is approxi¬ 
mately 25 atmospheres at the hygroscopic coefficient. Thus if the plant 
is obtaining any moisture from the soil under this condition, its roots are 
exerting an osmotic pull somewhat greater than 25 atmospheres. The 
distribution of the root system has a marked influence upon the degree of 
moisture depletion of the soil. Briggs and Shantz (1912) found that 
rice, a plant that grows for the most part in a saturated soil, depleted the 
soil moisture to a lower degree than did plants that grow in the more arid 
regions. They attributed this to the fact that the former plants pos¬ 
sessed abundant fine fibrous roots that permeated all parts of the soil. 
This is no doubt true also in the case of the sorghums as compared to corn. 
Miller (1916) found that the sorghum plants have almost twice as many 
fibrous roots as have the corn plants, so that the soil is more thoroughly 
penetrated by roots, and the water in the soil thus has a much shorter 
distance to move before it enters the roots of the sorghums than it docs 
in the case of the corn, where the roots are more sparsely distributed. 
Under mild atmospheric conditions where evaporation is low, these 
characteristics would be of little importance, but under conditions of 
exceedingly high evaporation, as encountered in the field in actual 
agricultural practice, they become very significant. While Briggs and 
Shantz found that the sorghum seedlings showed but little more ability 
to reduce the moisture content of the soil than did corn under the mild 
conditions of the greenhouse, the fact that the sorghum plants in the 
field survive under severe climatic conditions while corn wilts and dries 
up gives indirect evidence that these sorghum plants under these condi¬ 
tions can deplete the moisture content of the soil lower than can corn 
before permanent wilting occurs. These plants survive, not necessarily 
because their individual root hairs exert a greater tractile force on the 
water in the soil than does corn, but simply because the water in the soil 
has a shorter distance to move in order to come in contact with the roots 
of the sorghums and thus keeps the water lost from the leaves replaced 
ami tho turgidiiy of the leaves prolonged for a longer period than in the 
case of corn. 


Apparently. U 
soil moisture hr 

oient w:n -r supol, 
1 1 erein to r. r nis! 
the •eaves. The 
:J>sc»rb a small •'’c 
small amount of 


roe's in the upper region of the soil can deplete the 
willing coefficient provided that there is a suffi- 
•h n h. v.-r levels and that enough roots penetrate 
A: f the water necessary to replace that lost from 
: :e upper portion of the soil thus continue to 
- v ;: er and pass it on to the stem, whereas, if this 
i:- * he upper portion of soil were all that was 
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available, the plant would die from lack of moisture, and the water in the 
soil at that level would not be depleted to so low a degree. 

The following table shows the calculated wilting coefficient and per¬ 
centage of moisture at different depths under corn and milo at Garden 


Depth of 
sample, feet 

Per cent of 
moisture 

| Calculated wilting 
coefficient 

i 

1 

1 

7.7 ' 

12.7 

2 

12.2 

14.5 

3 

11.4 

14.5 

4 

12.9 

16.3 

5 

15.6 

17.1 

G 

19.1 

16.1 


City, Kan., at the close of the growing season, which extended from June 
5 to Sept. 6, 1914. 

These wilting coefficients were obtained by determining the moisture 
equivalent of the soil samples at these depths and using 1.84 as the 
factor, as given by Briggs and Shantz (1912). Consequently, the figures 
arc subject to the previously mentioned criticisms of \eihmeyer and 
Hendrickson (1927, 1928), and Wadsworth and Das (1930). 

Magistad and Breazeale (1929), and Breazeale (1930) considered 
that roots remain alive fora considerable period in a soil that has been 
depleted in moisture to the wilting coefficient because under these 
conditions the roots secrete around themselves a sheath with adhesive 
properties. They assumed that this sheath is kept at a moisture content 
near the wilting coefficient by an exudation of water from the root. 
They considered that this water is obtained from other roots which have 
penetrated into moist soil or from water stored in the plant. 

A small leaf surface is no doubt an important factor in delaying the 
wilting of plants when the moisture supply of the soil is low. In general, 
the smaller the leaf surface the smaller the amount of water lost in a 
Riven time so that even the low rate of absorption that prevails when the 
lower limits of the water-supply in the soil have been reached would suffice 
to replace the water lost by evaporation from a small leaf surface. Thus 
the soil moisture could be reduced to a lower level than would be possible 
if the amount of water lost was large owing to a large leaf surface. The 
case of the desert legumes mentioned by Alway (1913) illustrates this 
Point. As the water supply in the soil became low their leaf surface was 
Rrcatly decreased by the shedding of the lower leaves, while the upper 
ones continued to live until the water content had been reduce,1 even 
below the hygroscopic coefficient. 
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C. Climatic Conditions and Wilting 

The extensive observations of Briggs and Shantz (1912) on the wilting 
of plants were made for the most part upon plants growing in the green¬ 
house where the temperature was about 70°F. and where the rate of loss 
of water from the plants was relatively low. These investigators, how¬ 
ever, considered that their observations warranted the conclusion that 
the wilting point for a given soil would be a constant regardless of the 
nature of the climatic conditions prevailing at the time of wilting. 

Subsequent to the work of Briggs and Shantz, numerous investigators 
have studied the relation of the wilting point of plants to the climatic 
conditions prevailing at the time of wilting and the relationship of the 
observed wilting point to the calculated one obtained from the formulas 
mentioned above. Brown (1912) placed potted plants of Martynia 
(Devil’s Claw) in positions having varying degrees of evaporation and 
observed the moisture left in the soil when these plants wilted from lack 
of water. The following table gives an example of his results: 


Position 

| Evaporation from 
ntinometcr. Rate 
per hour previous 
to wilting, cubic 
centimeters 

Soil moisture 
at wilting, 
per cent 


• 


Open. 

7.2 

15.4 

Lath shelter. i 

4.1 

11.3 

Hoorn.1 

2.8 

6.8 

Moist chamber.j 

0.9 

5.2 


He .-bowed thus that the rate of evaporation previous to the time of 
wiltimr determined the percentage of moisture that the plant cannot 
extract 'loin the -oil. Brown transferred plants that had wilted under a 
high rate of evaporation to a position where a lower rate of evaporation 
occurred, \fter this transfer the plants revived quickly without the 
addition ot water to ‘he soil and removed therefrom a greater quantity 
of waVr. '1 h" of three plants that were placed in the open, where 


evapor »*• 
they v % l( 
very low 
Caldu 


on v i. relatively high, and allowed to wilt badly, after which 
* ra *- 1 *• •• tu moist chamber, where the evaporation was 
ndli- . i, iliustration of the facts observed (see page 199). 
^ ( ‘ • •‘•;watc ! M»ine of the work of Brown and reached the 


following c.-ncdsi 


ruing the values of the observed and calcu- 


i.i*vd wilting po:.;;. 
or in i he open vh 


'■ hen wilting of plants occurs in a partial shelter 
**• !;.'i\oiy Irgh evaporating rates, the ratio of the 
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Hourly rate of 
evaporation from 
atmometer, 
cubic centimeters 

Moisture remaining 
in the soil at the 
time of wilting, 
per cent 

Plant 1: 



.1 

4.2 

11.3 

B i . 

0.3 

5.9 

Plant 2: 



A . 

7.5 

17.5 

B . 

1.6 

6.6 

Plant 3: 



A . 

3.2 

10.5 

B . 

0.9 

5.2 


1 A represent* the open. 

’ B represents the moist chamber. 


observed to the calculated wilting point is always greater than unity. 
When wilting occurs in a nearly saturated atmosphere, the ratio of the 
soil-moisture content at permanent wilting as found by actual observa¬ 
tions to that obtained by calculations from physical constants is prac¬ 
tically unity. Caldwell makes the significant statement that "for a 
series of plants grown in any one soil and wilted under a number of aerial 
conditions, as many different soil-moisture contents are obtained as then- 
are sets of conditions.” He observed that the moisture remaining in the 
soil at the time of wilting at the maximum eva|K>ration rates at Tucson. 
Ariz., varied from 30 to 40 per cent in excess of that taking place when 
plants were wilted in damp chambers. Slave and Livingston (1914) 
grew potted plants of corn, common beans, and Spanish pepper under 
different evaporating conditions and determined the ratio of the actual 
water content at the time of wilting to the calculated moisture content. 
The following table shows the result they obtained with corn 4 weeks of 
age growing in a soil with a calculated wilting coefficient of 3.80: 


Position 

Evaporation for 
2-hr. period 
previous to the 
wilting, 

cubic centimeters^ 

Actual moisture 
content of soil 
at wilting, 
per cent 

Glass box. 

0.3 

4.30 

Uth shelter. 

2.4 

5.78 

Cheesecloth shelter. 

3.0 

6.04 

Open. 

3.7 

6.16 


Ratio of actual 
to calculated 
moisture at 
wilting 


1.13 

1.52 

1.58 

l.OK 
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The great bulk of the experimental evidence thus indicates that the 
amount of water remaining in a given soil when a plant dies from lack of 
moisture will depend upon the atmospheric conditions prevailing just 
previous to the time of wilting. The wilting of a plant is due to the excess 
of the water loss from the stem and leaves over the amount absorbed by 
the roots. The rate of water loss from a plant is influenced primarily by 
the evaporating power of the air. If it Ls high, the rate of water loss 
from the plant is relatively high; and, if it is low, the rate of water loss 
from the plant is relatively low. At the time that the water available to 
the plant has been depleted nearly to the critical stage, the rate of absorp¬ 
tion by the roots becomes low. If the rate of water loss from the plant 
under such conditions is relatively high, the plant will soon die, even 
though the roots are still absorbing considerable moisture from the soil. 
If the rate of water loss, however, is slow, owing to mild atmospheric 
conditions, the roots can continue for a considerable length of time to 
absorb sufficient water from the soil to supply the loss from the leaves 
and as a consequence deplete the moisture in the soil to a point lower than 
they could if the evaporating rate were high. 

D. Water-supplying Power ok the Soil at the Time of Wilting 


The rate at which water is delivered to the roots of plants by the soil 
has been termed the “ water-supplying power” of the soil. The intention 
here is to consider the causes for the failure of a plant to obtain its needed 
water supply at the time it begins to wilt. The experimental work in 
this regard has been conducted along two main lines—(1) a study of the 
back pull of the water of the soil at the time of wilting, and (2) a study of 
the speed at which water moves from the soil to the roots at the lower 
limits of the water supply of the plant. 

1. The Back Pull of the Soil for Water.—Shull (1910) investigated 
the back pull o! the soil on water at various percentages of moisture 
content by means of the amount of moisture that air-dry seeds can 
extract from it. Seeds will imbibe water under a high pressure or against 
an enormous back pull. Shull placed air-dry seeds of the cocklebur 
(X/i nth hi » pc n n sylva n ic u m ) in salt solutioas of various concentrations and 


determined f he ixtc 
different v ndifions 
water by those st.-d 


•'hiw of moi'ture that they could imbibe under these 
* "o first table on page 201 shows the intake of 
* n r * different concentrations after 48 hr. 


. i r absorbed by these seeds is an indicator 
I by the external medium to its entrance, 
• ‘be following manner to measure the back 


pull exerted : . 
'ontent. Six- 
with seed.- in 1 


'!.•* "oil at different percentages of water 
“! the lesired moisture content were placed 
• ' • -I and kept agitated for 15 days. At 
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the end of that period the bottles were opened and the moisture contents 
of the seeds and of the soil were determined. The moisture content of 
the seeds and soil at the end of the experiment shows the equilibrium 


Solution 

Osmotic pressure 
or Imrk pull on 
the water l»y the 
solution, 
atmospheres 

Intake of water 
by the seeds, 
per cent 

H,0. 

0.0 

51.6 

0.1 Af NaCl. 

3.8 

46.3 

0.2 M NaCl.. 

7.6 

45.5 

0.3 M NaCl. 

11.4 

42.0 

0.4 M NaCl.. 

15.2 

40.3 

0.5 M NaCl. 

19.0 

39.0 

0.6 M NaCl. 

22.8 

35.2 

0.7 M NaCl. 

26.6 

32.8 

0.8 M NaCl. 


31.1 

1.0 M NaCl. 

38.0 

26.7 

2.0 M NaCl. 

72.0 

18.5 

4.0 M NaCl. 

130.0 

11.8 

Saturated NaCl.... 

375.0 

6.4 

Saturated LiCl. 

965.0 

- 0.3 


relation of that soil-moisture content. The following abbreviated table 
shows the relation of the soil moisture in the subsoil of Oswego silt loam 
to the water intake of Xanthium seeds. This soil had a moisture equiva¬ 


lent of 35.2 and a calculated wilting coefficient of 19.1. 

* ^^ 


Moisture in soil, 
per cent air dry 

Intake of moisture 
by sccdfs'fA'r cent 

X*' 

.Solution wiili 
equivalent hack 
pull 

Back pull on 
water by the soil, 
atmospheres 

5.83 

0.0 

sat. LiCl 

905 

9.36 

0.47 

sat. NaCl 

375 

11.79 

11.94 

4.0 M NaH 

130 

13.16 

21 36 

2.0 M NaCl 

72 

14 88 

28.61 

1.0 M NaCl 

38 

17.10 

37 70 

0.5 M NaCl 

19 

17 93 

43.20 

0.3 M NaCl 

11.4 

18 07 

45 15 

0.2 M NaCl 

7.6 

18.87 

47.2G 

0.1 M NaCl 

3.8 

20.04 

50.50 

HjO 

0.0 


An examination of this table shows that in the ease of the subso ls of 
the Oswego silt loam the back pull of the water in the so.l when it .s an 
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dry reaches the enormous force of 965 atmospheres. As the moisture 
content of the soil increases, this back pull becomes less and less, so that 
by the time the former has reached about 19 per cent, the wilting coeffi¬ 
cient of that soil, the back pull of the soil water is somewhat less than 
that of a 0.1 M sodium chloride solution, which is equivalent to between 
3 and 4 atmospheres. Numerous types of soils were used ranging from 
sands to clay loams, and it was found that the average intake of water by 
the seeds from the seven different types of soil used was approximately 49 
per cent at the percentage of soil moisture that represents their calculated 
wilting coefficient. Shull concluded that these results probably mean that 
the wilting coefficient represents a fairly definite water-holding power for 
the soil particle regardless of its size. Thus the force with which the soil 
particles of any type of soil withhold water from the root hairs of plants 
at the wilting coefficient is no greater than 3 to 4 atmospheres. Let us 
now consider how the soil forces at the wilting coefficient compare with 
the osmotic pull of the root hair. In Chap. I it was stated that their 
osmotic pressure varied with the conditions under which they were grown 
and that the work of Roberts (1916) showed that the root hairs adjust 
their osmotic pressure as the medium changes, keeping it approximately 4 
atmospheres above that of the surrounding medium. 

Stocker (1930) noted in this regard that the absorbing power of the 
cells of the roots of plants growing on the steppes of Hungary was gener¬ 
ally only 2 to 7 atmospheres higher than the back pull of the soil for water. 
The root hairs of these plants die when the pull of the soil approaches 30 
atmospheres. It thus seems reasonable to assume that as the soil dries 
out even below the wilting coefficient the root hairs maintain an osmotic 
pressure a few atmospheres in excess of the soil forces until these forces 
become relatively very high. Shull condud(jd that the wilting of the plant 
at the wilting coefficient of the soil cannot fyyluc to the lack of moisture 
in the soil nor tin- lack of a gradient of forces tending to move the water 
toward the plant, but the wilting of the plants at this critical soil-moisture 
content must be due to the increasing slowness of the water movement 


fr°ni particle to soil particle and from these to the root hairs, the rate 
of movement falling below that necessary to replace that lost from the 
aerial pa^fv even under conditions of low water loss from the plant. 

2j/Tk* Rate of Water Movement in the Soil. a. Methods of Measur- 
t!,o ;' »r measuring the water-supplying power of the soil have 
been slu ii <! tu) 'h- i- d by Livingston and Ilawkins (1915), Pulling and 
Living!*' : . < ;ston and koketsu (1920), Mason (1922), Living¬ 
ston and ; »i rely < 1923), Baldwin (1928). and Wilson (1927). 

1 he method b- ; r ing-ton and Koketsu (1920) has proved very 

sati?factory ar-o ** * < ol furnishing a means of predicting the 


need and time < t ::i>plicaiion of water to plants. This method consists 
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of pushing into the soil porcelain cones that have a known area of unglazed 
surface. The cones are weighed before insertion into the soil and after 
remaining there for a given period are brushed free from soil particles 
and weighed. In this manner the amount of water that they absorb is 
determined. The amount of water absorbed by these cones is taken as an 
index of the water-supplying power of a given soil under a given condition. 
Two points must be considered in the use of an absorbing instrument to 
measure the water-supplying power of the soil: (1) whether the absorbing 
surface Is in such capillary contact with the soil as to allow the water to 
move from the soil to the instrument as rapidly as it arrives at the soil 
surface adjacent to it and (2) whether the absorbing surface itself is able 
to absorb water as rapidly as it is delivered to it by the soil. Numerous 
investigations by the authors mentioned on page 202 indicate that the soil 
points of Livingston and Koketsu (1920) are reliable in these respects. 

Livingston and Koketsu (1920) studied the critical water-supplying 
power of the soil or the rate at which the water moves toward the plant 
when the moisture content has been depleted to or near the wilting coeffi¬ 
cient. Their method of procedure was somewhat as follows: Plants of 
Coleus blumei and Triticum sativum were grown in 4-in. flowerpot*, and 
allowed to grow until they had reduced the soil moisture to or near the 
wilting point. At this point the dry unglazed porcelain cones wen* pushed 
into the soil and allowed to remain approximately 2 hr. 1 hose were 
then removed and their intake of water determined. The amount of 
water received by these cones, the area of which approximated 10 sq. cm., 
in a given time was taken as an index to the water-supplying power 
of the soil at that moisture content. The investigators worked with 
12 types and mixtures of soils and found that the water-supplying 
Power of the soil at the wilting coefficient docs not vary with the physical 
make-up of the soil and is thus the same for sand, loam, humus, or any 

mixture of these. , 

b. Factors Influencing the Rate- The two main environmental comb- 
tions that influence the relation of plants to water are (1) the capacity 
of the soil to deliver water to the plant roots, and (2) the capacity of the 
aerial surrounding to cause water loss by transpiration. The water- 
supplying power of the soil is dependent upon the temperature, upon the 
gradient of the moisture eontent, and upon the level of this gradient 
The loss of water in transpiration is influenced not only by the chmatie. 
conditions but by the nature of the plant under consideration. 


Kramer (1934, by men. of soil point, showed th.t ... merei-e in the soil [einpene 
lure increased the water-supply...* power of the sod as shown ... the .able ... 

U,P Mag.“lad 2 ^d ltrea scale .1929, mentioned that .he ra.e of wra.ern.ovJj« 
•oil i. dependent not only upon the gradient of the mo,store eontent but at-. 
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Series A 

Scries B 

i 

Scries C 

Tempera¬ 

Water 

Tempera¬ 

Water 

Tempera¬ 

Water 

ture, Centi¬ 

absorbed, 

ture, Centi¬ 

absorbed, 

ture, Centi¬ 

absorbed, 

grade 

mg. 

grade 

mg. 

grade 

mg. 

0.0 

5.8 

0.0 

57.2 

0.0 

27.9 

8.5 

8.5 

8.2 

96.6 

9.5 

38.3 

23.5 

12.2 

24.0 

132.2 

23 8 

49.0 

35.0 

15.1 

34.8 

171.8 

35.0 

59.8 





43.0 

66.5 


amount of moisture present. Thus the rate of water movement in a soil from a region 
of 4 per cent moisture to one of 3 per cent is much lower than that from a water con¬ 
tent of 20 per cent to one of 19 per cent nit hough the gradient is the same in either cusc. 
It was first noted by Livingston and Koketsu (1920> that the average water-supplying 
power of the soils with which they worked was, at the wilting coefficient, 85 mg. during 
each 2-hr. period for the type of soil points used. They found that the movement of 
water when the soil was drain-saturated was 6.000 times more rapid than when the 
moisture content was reduced to the wilting coefficient. 

The term "soil-moisture index” was used by Wilson and Livingston (1932) to 
express the water-supplying power of the soil under different plants. This term 
indicates the number of milligrams of water absorbed per square centimeter of soil 
point during 1 hr. An index value of 100 indicates that the soil can supply water to 
the absorbing surface at the rate of 8 mg. per square centimeter for the fimt hour. 
This value was taken ns a basic point because, in a majority of the cases studied, 
drought injury became apparent at or near the time that the water-supplving power 
m the soil was reduced to this rate. 

When death from lack of water was first noted, the soil-moisture indexes at a depth 
of 0 cm. varied considerably for different plants as shown below: 


Plant 

Soil-inois- 
lure index 

Plant 

Soil-mois¬ 
ture index 

Tall oat grass _ 

Velvet bent gr:i-s.1 

52 

14 

Perennial rve grass_ 

38 

37 

34 

30 

29 

Timothy and red top. . 

Mcauo.v |i ;•*!<*. 

13 

Bermuda grass.... 

Bramc gras- .* 

Ki nim-t ! !(.. , r 

42 

41 

■ 

Alsikc clover... 

• ' • k » •••*•»! 

i\cu tescue.. .. 



the? soil ... I 
grasses af , • 

the water-, 
greater than • 
plant places j, -n.- 
teristic is probably 
periods better than 


pplyingpomrof the soil has been studied 
n. y determined the water-supplying power of 
* • r i -Imwd fescue, and Washington bent 

• In a majority of the 40 observations 
i ' • «.! m, J.. r the narrow-leaved fescue was 60 per cent 
1 hiegro<> These results suggest that the former 
d on ’ll available v„il moisture and that this charnc- 


• :a 'or «.» •nribling this species to survive drought 
' found that the maximum rate of the 
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entry of water into the roots of CoJJea arabica in East Africa was 25 cc. per square 

meter per hour. . . . 

If the absorbing surfaces of the root are fixed in position and extent, the maximum 
rate of absorption is limited to any instant by the rate at which the soil system can 
supply water to these surfaces (Wilson and Livingston. 19321. Conditions .n the 
plant, however, will control the rate of absorption of water as long as it is slower than 
the highest possible rate of the external supply. When an absorbing surface of a run 
initially comes in contact with a new system of soil films by the penetration of rout* 
into untouched soil, absorption may be relatively rapid and the water-supplj mg p . 
of the soil system may be greater for a time than the absorbing power - r an 
surface. This, however, does not long continue. I nder conditions of a dummshing 
soil water supply the roots must advance into unpcnctrutcd moist so,I a "nadequa 
rate if the aerial parts are to be supplied with sufficient nioisture for he r nccd ^ TIm 
process of root extension thus becomes of great importance to plants 

dr0 Veihmcycr (1927) and Vcihmevor and Hendrickson (1927. 1934) noticed tlia. 

under comparable atmospheric conditions the rate of extmctionofmo^lurc^pn 
and peach trees was the same regardless of the moisture eon Ml 

wilting point. Apparently the roots of these .rises wem a,, 
when the soil-moisture content had been rwlim •• ur«rk mi«i 

when the soil was filled with water to its maximum field capao'J- ' ' 

Aldrich (.935), however, in Oregon found that .^'W id t o P- 

growing on heavy soil was reduced whenever the sod m» ' '< 

of the root zone was reduced below 70 per cent o t ic »'•>" ’ ' / , w „, cr in 

work of the ... investor* show, rfmUlw m;e * . 

the soil from particle to particle toward th ■ ... wll0 „ the water supply 

that influence the intake of water by he ^Hawkins (19.5, 
becomes low. This substantiates the Mutrw * ^ iniRrnlio „ of water from 

that, whatever may be the nature of the fP . ;i mno tin ,| direct role in this 
wnl to plant, it seems that osmotic pit**™J• 1 J ^ ^ „ lirfllPClC j* the principal 

movement, but the power of the soil to .1 I llo nsalinc and nontoxic 

condition that determines the moisture supply to pta«»W 

soils. 

HI. ENTRANCE OF WATER INTO THE ROOT 

A The Stkvcti'kk ok the Hoot 

In order to discuss the forces U..I arc considered to acUnJitc intake 

of water by the root, t hL definite tissues in 

Iig. 9A it is seen that »* cr . :i tl , t | 1P stole or fibrovascttlar bundle 
moving through the root fro," tiwUB1 ar , th e epidermis, the 

The general nature of the gJ-J 

th,'™, „„ Up 

walled vacuolated parenchyma type that fa'“ed"f the'0^ 
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the fibrovascular bundle and tissues adjoining it (Eames and MacDaniels, 
1925). The cells of this layer are living and arc closely packed together 
and devoid of any intercellular spaces. The differentiations peculiar 
to the cndodermis lie principally in the structure of the cell walls that 
compose it. In the young root these cells are thin walled, but the end 
and radial walls are thickened by a band or strip that is known as the 
“ Casparian strip ” (Fig. 9 B and C). The development of the endodermis 
has recently been studied by Priestley, Rhodes, and North (1922, 1926) 



I'm. 9.— Drawings showing the roll* of fhr root that 
••f water and it* translocation to the central cylinder, 
absorbing portion of n root of the lupine: rh. root hair 


are concerned in the absorption 
A, longitudinal sort ion of the 
c, cortex, e. endodermis: x, central 
•d portion of th.- ciidodcrmii nnd adjoining cells: t, endodermis: es. 
the nidodcrniKs >howing the Casparinn strip nnd the attachment of the 
•l.v.<n.o|yna. f). diagram illustrating the manner in which water may 
ts.ocutcd across the root. Description in the text. 


especially in. regard to the nature of the substances that compose the 
cell wall ..-I ti.e< jspnrian strip. They observed that the first noticeable 
differential.on of the ndodermal cells from the apical meristem is the 
appearance of th- ( • pariun strip, which is laid down even before cellulose 
can be del-ct. l „ tiv walls of those cells. The wall of the cells of the 
endodermis w v !h r t-\cr prion of the Casparian strip develops into a 
thin cellulose • •;! that is soluble in sulphuric acid. The Casparian 
strip, however, ^ *« * >o dissolve nnd remains intact when the other 
portions of the cei : go n :«> <oh.tion. It is more resistant to sulphuric 
acid and less resist •• iviJizing agents than the cellulose wall. The 
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various reactions suggest the presence in the Casparian strip of basal 
substances that at a very early time in the development have been 
impregnated with complex substances containing derivatives of certain 
compounds that arc apparently allied with suberogemc and cutinogemc 
acids and with substances giving reactions to lignins. The basal material 
of the Casparian strip is not definitely known, l-riestley and Rhodes 
(1926) stated that upon treatment of this material with concentrated 
nitric acid it yielded a brown body, insoluble in water and dilute acids, 
and an ether-soluble body of a waxy appearance. Neither of these bodies 
however, could be identified. The cell wall of the endodermal cells at 
a later stage of the development of the root becomes greatly thickened 
lignified, and suberized, but from the standpoint of water absorption that 

later differentiation need not be considered. . . 

The endodermal cylinder of the young root has thus in the Casparian 
strip an anatomical structure that renders difficult the radial pass, g 
of water through it by way of the radial walls. 1 he passage of i a r 
through the endodermal cells of the young root must l -''i take 'l " 
through the protoplasm. The protoplasm of the » 
apparently closely attached to or interwoven with he C as, ama stn| 
since it has been shown by De Ruf. de l.av.son that, when he » are 
vigorously plnsmolyzcd, the protoplasm does not witl.dm 'm 
Casparian strip but remains suspended across the cel fro, - ' 

(Fig 9C) after plasmolysis around the remainder of the cell wall has been 
SompS (K“ 1934). The roots Of certain P«an.s have som^ 
in the endodermis that remain nnsuherim am a" 
cells.” It was observed by Scot, (1928. that lead salts 
cannot penetrate the suberized walls of the endodermis pass through thes, 

passage cells (192 2) obtailll .d evidence to show that 

2uti em its I TeU walls are com,ms.il of cellulose, while the cells that make 
up the apex of the root have walls of an unknown substance that appar¬ 
ently may be converted into cellulose by boiling with potassium hydroxide. 

B. Modes ok Water Entrance into the Roots 

Two main forces are apparently concerned in .heentrap of water 
into the root from the soil and its movement across it ttlefibrovasUil.. 1 
bundle. The forces are imbibitional forces and osmotic forces. 
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1. Imbibition.—The role of imbibition in the processes of plants has 
been shown by Shull (1924) and others to be of much import. The 
attraction or affinity of dry cell walls and protoplasm for water amounts in 
many cases to hundreds of and even 1,000 atmospheres (Shull, 1914 to 
1916), and it has also been shown that very strong imbibitional forces 
may be developed within the plant even when the cell walls and proto¬ 
plasm contain considerable water. If moisture is withdrawn from any 
region of an imbibing system, the surface tension of the watery films 
in that region is increased, and a corresponding force or pull Ls exerted 
upon the surrounding medium for the movement of water into the region 
of loss to restore the equilibrium of the surface tension of these films. 
'I his deficiency of water in any region of an imbibing system has been 
termed by Livingston and Brown (1912) “incipient drying” and by 
Benner (1912) “the saturation deficit.” 

All the external contacts of the plant that are concerned in the intake 
of water and also in water loss are made through the medium of imbibing 
surfaces. The cell wall of an epidermal cell of the young root is colloidal 
in nature and has a strong affinity for the water of the soil particles with 
which it is in close contact. The protoplasm that borders upon the cell 
wall likewise lias a strong attraction for water. Let us now consider an 
epidermal cell of a young root in which the imbibitional and osmotic 
inn-i N are in equilibrium with the soil and the surrounding cells. Let us 
ii'*w assume that water is withdrawn from tin- exterior surface of the cell 
wall I ig. 9/)/). A saturation deficit is set up at / and a pull of equal 
magnitude is exerted upon the water farther back in the cell wall. When 


■ he imbibing forces of the cell wall are thus set in action and cause a 
movement of water toward it. the supply of water must be secured from 
'he protoplasm , will, whirl, it j< in c|o*e contact. Hollo (1915) found 
Ig ‘he cell wall keeps in close contact with the proto- 
i>l « in. thu** permitting the continual withdrawal of water from it. The 
: " iter troni the protoplasm produces in it a saturation 
>: ‘*ii-lh’d by imbibing free water from the cell sap d. Thus 
abwMvbing power of the cell sap and causes the 
r ironi the protoplasm at b, which draws finally 
;, I‘ "*'«»>•• saturation deficit must be supplied by 
I hr migration of water across the root to the 
: ' 1 ;»:»rt at least, under certain conditions 

h * •• a i b ribed for the movement of water 
1912) considered that imbibitional 
Make .,f water by the root. It seems 
1 '-.t m .*ioi.al factors do not act independently 
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in the process of water intake and translocation across the root. Some 
water apparently may enter the cell wall of the epidermal cell and travel 
across the root through the cell walls of adjacent cells as far as the C as- 
parian strip of the endodermis without the aid of the protoplasm or the 
cell sap. In such a case, imbibitional forces alone would be concerned. 
The intake of water by the young cells of the root where no vacuole is 
yet developed is apparently a purely imbibitional process The amount 
of water, however, that may enter the plant under the direct influence 
of imbibitional forces alone is very small in amount compared to tin 


intake through the vacuolated cells. 

When transpiration is proceeding even at a low rate during the day¬ 
light hours the leaves tend to dry out on account of water being ab>t raete 1 
from them by evaporation, and a saturation defied is produced I - 
results in the water of the vessels passing into a state of tension that I 
transmitted equally in all directions, so that under these conations» v 
is not being forced up through the fibrovascular bundlesby tl^ " 

is apparently being pulled up the stem under great stress b> t h. r< 
operative in the leaves. Under these conditions when a 
water does not exude from the stump, and if the cut sur n<'" ■ 

is immersed in water, water will Ik- sucked back into 
is a negative pressure in the conducting vessels as far as the r • • 
corned Dixon (1910) and Renner (1912) constdered that tin a ir 
absorbing power if the roots is directly related to the 
the leave, and that the tensile stress developed ... her 

conducting vessels on this account is transim <' . 

-a— A- .1 «* <>* ,i ' Jr SS 

of water intake in the absence of root pn.. . I , fi , ( 

the soil into the root is purely passive, and the nn.t 
in the process. Of what importance the osmotic fo es of J 
under the conditions of passive absorption is not k.iowm 1 «I"*: 

Livingston f '""' 

They also stated that it ha* that'absorp- 

at rates proportional o the i > , ,, llir( , i(lily of roots as long as 

ion may go on equally well l nth,1 deform( . d by plasmoiysis. 

the protoplasts of the dhB^^ ^ <>f |hc cc „ sap of lhe epidermal 
2. Osmotic Forces. T of the so ji solution, and appar- 

celboftherootsisa ways^igher t J is maintained as the 

ently, as mentioned in Chap. 1 . The effective force, 

concentration of the external medium is ‘ osm otic action 
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osmotic value of the external soil solution less the turgor pressure of the 
cell wall (Thoday, 1918). This absorbing power of the epidermal cell 
is equivalent to 1 atmosphere or more in the cases that have been observed. 
The conditions are fulfilled for the migration of water into the root, 
provided that there is an increasing gradient of absorbing power from 
cell to cell across the cortex to the fibrovascular bundle. The absorbing 
power of the cells of the root has been investigated by Ursprung and 
his workers, and they have determined that there is a gradient of absorb¬ 
ing power proceeding from the epidermal cell across the cortex to the 
endodermis and then a marked decrease in the endodermis and wood 
parenchyma. The following table is taken from Molz (1926): 


Absorbing Power in the Absorbing Zone of the Root of Vida faba 


Position of rolls 

Absorbing 

power, 

atmospheres j 

Position of cells 
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|>ower, 
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I . f 

A Q 

Fourth row.. 
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In the intake of water by the root and in its movement across the 
s:«me, osmotic forces always act in connection with imbibitional forces. 
I here is in this connection as well as in the general movement of water 
through plant cells a tendency for these two forces to proceed toward 
equilibrium (Shull, 1924). Wherever imbibitional forces exceed osmotic 
forces, water will move into the imbibing matter, or if the osmotic forces 
are the larger, water will move from the imbibed material into the cell 
vacuole. 

I mler conditions of low transpiration or in t he spring before the leaves 
are unfolded, water is forced into the conducting vessels of the root and up 
throng., stem under pressures varying from a fraetion of an atmos- 
plieic to seven..! atmospheres. This pressure is evidenced by the bleeding 
ol cut Vine, and branches of certain species of plants and is apparently 
connected v illi tie ‘ xndntion of water from the leaves of plants, which 

conditions. This pressure, which is set up in the 
O? the stem and root owing to the water that is 
> known as ‘ root pressure.” The forces that are 
• of wafer across the endodermis into the 
'• :f known. The effects of the deprivation of 
< temperature suggest that root pressure cannot 
,l ' °* and imbibitional forces alone and 
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indicate that the vital relations of the cell involving energy transference 
are concerned (Blackman, 1921). The nature of the Casparian strip, 
which prevents the transference of water across the radial walls of the 
endodermal cells, would indicate that the water transference across the 
endodermis is under control of the protoplasm of these cells (Priestley, 
1920). The manner in which the protoplasm brings about this 
migration of water into the bundles has not been determined experi¬ 
mentally, and any suggestions that have been made are purely theoretical. 
Most of the theories proposed assume that the processes involved are of 
a secretory or excretory nature. Since little or nothing is known, how¬ 
ever, concerning the nature of the factors involved in the processes of 
secretion or excretion in either plants or animals, to state that water 
transference into the bundle from the endodermis is a process of secretion 
does not illuminate the matter at all. We must, therefore, in the words 
of Blackman (1921), have a much greater knowledge of cell dynamics 
than we possess at present before we can explain the exudation of water 
and root pressure with any degree of satisfaction. 

Under conditions of little or no transpiration and an abundant water 
supply, the intake of water and its movement across the root can be 
explained by purely osmotic and imbibitional forces in the root, provided 
that a saturation deficit is created in the endodermis. At present, how¬ 
ever, there is no satisfactory way of explaining how this saturation deficit 
is brought about by the endodermal cells. 

Kramer (1932, 1933) noted that positive pressures were manifested 
at the cut surfaces of stems only when the roots were alive, and that the 
immersion of the living root systems into sucrose solutions stopped tin* 
exudation of water from cut stems. He further observed that transpiring 
woody und herbaceous plants would remain alive and unwilted for several 
‘lays after their roots had been killed. Under these conditions, however, 
considerable quantities of water were absorlied from the soil through tin- 
dead root systems. When suction was applied to cut stems, much more 
water was taken up after the roots wen* killed than before. He believed 
that absorption by osmosis is too slow to replace the water lost by 
transpiration and that under conditions of high evaporation the role of 
living cells in absorption is apparently a passive one. They are impor¬ 
tant in absorbing surfaces in preventing the entrance of air into tin- 
vessels. It was thought by Reed and Bartholomew (1927) that the poetic 
materials of the cell walls of immature fruits absorb water by imbibition 
since the majority of such cells are some distance from the ultimate 
division of the bundle. Henderson (1934), however, found a correlation 
between the volume of water absorbed and the rate of respiration in tin- 
roots. This indicates that these organs expend energy in the process of 
absorption 
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It is evident that the intake of water by the root and its movement 
across it is a very complex process and that numerous factors and forces 
are involved. Imbibition, osmotic forces, and passive absorption are 
evidently concerned in the process and under certain conditions act 
separately and under others jointly. That these forces can supply the 
plant with sufficient water to replace that lost during vigorous transpira¬ 
tion seems doubtful, and, in the words of Overton (1921), little is actually 
known about the forces that are operative in the passage of water from 
the soil through the root into the vessels in sufficient quantity to supply 
the transpiration needs. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE INTAKE OF SOLUTES BY THE PLANT 

Under this heading it is intended to discuss more particularly the 
entrance of the inorganic compounds into those cells of the plant which 
border upon the medium in which the plant is growing. The discussion 
will include not only the mode of entrance of the solutes but also the 
general influence of the environmental factors on the intake of materials 
by the plant as well as the nature and composition of the solutions that 
•arc commonly used in the study of plant nutrition. 

L MODE OF ENTRANCE OF SOLUTES 

Numerous experiments have been performed to show that inorganic 
salts readily penetrate the protoplasmic membrane and enter the vacuole 
of the cell, but a simple experiment by Osterhout (1909) in this regard 
will suffice as an example. He noted that Dianthus barbatus could be 
grown with its root hairs entirely free from calcium oxalate if the seeds 
of this plant were simply placed on the surface of distilled water and 
allowed to grow. After the root hairs thus grown had reached the desired 
length they were transferred to a calcium solution and examined from 
time to time under the microscope for the appearance of calcium oxalate 
crystals. Controls in the distilled water were examined at the same time 
and treated in the same manner as the plants in the solution. In no 
case did the controls produce crystals, but calcium oxalate crystals were 
always produced in the root hairs when grown in the following solutions: 
O.Oo.V calcium sulphate, 0.005A/calcium nitrate, 0.005,1/ calcium chloride, 
and 0.001.1/ calcium hydroxide, dilute sea water, and tap water. In each 
o! these solutions the crystals of calcium oxalate made their appearance 
within the root hairs inside 4 hr. at 30°C. The shortest time required 
for tin* formation of crystals was 1>$ hr. in the case of calcium sulphate 
solution. .» was also found that the root hairs in contact with particles 
of prccip.t.' . «i cvleinm carbonate and tricalcium phosphate produced 
calcium exa!, 4 - crystals, but- only after several days. It has generally 
been consi.b d :'*,•»I inorganic «alts penetrate the protoplasm in the 
dissociated . . **:i' form. Recently, however, work by Osterhout 

(1925), Irwin . I i: * \ Cooper. Dorcas, and Osterhout (1929), and Oster¬ 
hout, Kamerhr.r. a\.t Stanley 093C indicates that, in some cases at 
least, certain » »:on o enter the plant cell through the protoplasm 
only in the undi-.;cia« d form. 
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Brooks (1931) adversely criticized the molecular hypothesis of 
diffusion. 
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A. Passive or Physical Absorption 

Passive or physical absorption may be defined as the absorption of 
solutes by cells according to the ordinary laws of diffusion. 

It has generally been observed that the protoplasmic membrane of the 
cells bordering upon the soil or the medium in which the plants are grow¬ 
ing is permeable to practically all the inorganic solutes present in the 
soil solution. It has thus been considered that the entrance of any given 
solute into the vacuole of these cells is a process of diffusion from the 
higher concentration of this solute in the soil to a lower concentration in 
the cell sap. If no disposition were made of the solute which entered, 
equilibrium in concentration between the cell 
sap and the soil solution in regard to this 
solute would be reached and no more would 
enter. If, however, some or all of this solute 
were removed from the cell, combined, precip¬ 
itated, adsorbed, or otherwise rendered 
osmotically inactive, the concentration of the 
solute would continue to be lower in the cell 
sap than in the surrounding medium, so that 
it would continue to enter the cell. Thi> 
principle can be illustrated by an experiment, 
as shown in Fig. 10. A solution of tannin is , (|f 

separated from a solution of ferric chloride v a through 

collodion or parchment paper. The tannin "» 1,0 

the membrane, but the ferric chloride will. A* «« ^ 

«alt enters A, it is precipitated as iron .annate so tha'' 

Of ferric chloride in A never becomes ... to that m « andhnoR' 

continue to enter. All the ferric chloride in H «,11 pass through . o 
provided there is a sufficient quantity of tanmn in A to combine, with 
iron salt. Frequently the analysis of certain t.ssuos has .mhea tec a 
higher concentration of certain Hemen.s or tons m the cell »P thM m th. 
surrounding medium, and this fact has been explamed unril reccmt y by 
assuming that a portion of the ions in quest,on was adso bcd com m , 
or precipitated so that the concentration was never greater than that 
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compounds as rapidly as they accumulate in the plant, or that absorption 
necessarily depends upon the precipitation of ions within the plant. 

GraCanin (1932) observed in the plants of barley and corn that the 
amount of absorption of phosphorus ions by the roots was according 
to the ordinary physical laws of diffusion. Thus plants growing in solu¬ 
tions with concentrations of 0.001 and 0.05 per cent of phosphorus 
pentoxide, supplied as monocalcium phosphate, absorbed from equal 
concentrations of solutions the same quantity of phosphate ions regardless 
of the degree of illumination. 

Examinations of the uncontaminated sap of individual cells show that, 
in some cases at least, the concentration of the osmotically active solutes 
is higher in the cell sap than in the surrounding medium. This indicates 
that the intake of solutes is not always so simple a process as has beeo 
mentioned in this topic. 

B. Active or Physiological Absorption 

Active or physiological absorption is the absorption of solutes by 
cells after a manner contrary to the ordinary laws of diffusion. 

The ability to obtain a sufficient quantity of uncontaminated sap 
from the large cells of Vatonia and Nitclla for chemical analyses (Wode- 
house, 1917; Osterhout, 1922; and Hoagland and Davis, 1923) has greatly 
enhanced our knowledge concerning the concentration of the cell sap 
as compared to the external medium. Osterhout (1922) made an analysis 
of the cell sap of 1 alonia and found the concentration of certain elements 
in it as compared to the sea water in which it grew to be as follows: 


Element 

Concent ration 
in sen-water, 

Concentration 
in cell-sap, 


p.p.t. 

p.p.t. 

Chlorine. 

Sodium. 

19.6 

10.9 

0.5 

21.2 

2.1 

20.1 


0.45 

0.7 

nt. 

•>().. 

1.31 

Trace 

3.3 

0.005 


magnesium, i 
the cell sap. ' v . 
content was j:. . 
most striking »'.»:■ 
sium in the ce . 
concentration in 


ir.e factor or factors prevented the sodium, 
io;i< from reaching ns high a concentration in 
hich t he cells were growing. Thechlorine 
inside the cell as in the sea water. The 
* voennn nt was the high concentration of potas- 
mp:ir'‘d to the external concentration. Its 
‘ -> ii • i*i> ca>e was approximately forty times as 
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high as in the sea water. Practically all the potassium in the cell sap was 
in the form of chlorides, so that this accumulation could not be attributed 
to its combination with other compounds. 

Blinks and Jacques (1930) noted that the ratio of potassium to sodium 
in the cell sap of Halicystis was relatively low, amounting to only 0.0011, 
and Jacques and Osterhout (1932) found in Valonia macrophysa that 
potassium was the only cation that accumulated in the cell, and it became 
approximately 40 times more concentrated inside than outside. Cooper 
and Osterhout (1930) found that when 0.005.1/ ammonium chloride was 
added to sea water containing cells of Valonia macrophysa ammonia soon 
appeared in the sap and reached as high a concentration as the potassium 


mentioned above. ..... . 

The concentration of ions in the cell sap of Ntlcllaclacata compared 
to that of the surrounding medium was investigated by Hoagland and 


Items considered 


Pond water in which plants grew.. 

Rap from cells. 

Ratio of cell sap concentration to 


K ' Na C.a 

“■! 

Cl 

SO. 

PO. 

1 NO, 

| 


p.p.m. 




Trace* 5 31 

2.120 230 410 i 

41 | 
430 

83 

3.220 

f 

31 

SOO 

0.4 

830 

34 

0 

|2,000 40 1 13 j 

10 

100 

20 

S70 



They considered that the major portion of the ...organ- chnu^s n 
the cell sap was in the ionic state since its c.mduc , » M > 

greater than that of a 0.1 iV potassium chloride solution B o, 
Parison of the positive and negative ion «|».va-<^ ^ 

balance 80 to 90 per cent of the .sisi.ive 

remaining ions were ascribed to . . :plltnltillll of each of the 

Mu; .ban m '*£&£££ 

that of magnesium the lo vot i . . . , ca | clum , magnesium, 

found in the cell wall and P r « «*l 1 » ^ lwi thMnost a l,un- 

sulpliur, silicon, iron, and ahum nun, ||ls „ luhl „ form . Hoagland 

Jam. No potassium was present I ^ (ha( (hc exprcssc(1 

(1919) and Hoagland and Daws <f ordillliry cultural solution had a 
Of the leaves of barley growing • - , I solution from 

conductivity four to fifty times greater 

which the plants obtained them ” , ^“'‘ l '," U ( . ( ,i, js hi( ,| lcr t l,an that of the 
that the concentration of the ions i 
surrounding medium. 
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In a study of the composition of the cell sap of the plants of com, 
sorghum, and Sudan grass, Pierre and Pohlman (1933) found that the 
total content of electrolytes, as measured by conductivity, was higher 
in some cases and lower in others than the displaced soil solution. The 
amount of phosphate ranged between 150 and 400 p.p.m., silica averaged 
approximately 250 p.p.m., calcium 80 p.p.m., chlorides 90 p.p.m., while 
nitrates varied from a trace to 344 p.p.m. Phosphorus and silica were 
found in much higher concentrations in the sap than in the displaced soil 
solution, the concentration factors being 552 to 4,967, and 15.2 to 348, 
respectively. The concentrations of chlorine and calcium in the cell 
were considerably lower than those of the soil solution. 

Stiles (1924) in a study of the absorption of salts by storage tissues 
concluded that the absorption of salt by them is not a simple process 
of diffusion of the salt through a cell membrane. The vital force that 
overcomes the physical equilibrium and enables the cell to accumulate 
salts in concentration greater than the outside Is termed “epictesis” 
by La pique (1925). 

There are evidently many and varied forces concerned in physiological 
absorption, since the simplest living plant cell is a very complex system 
that changes continually in response to its environment. The soil in 
which a plant grows is a heterogeneous medium, and the plant responds 
lo such a medium in a heterogeneous manner by effecting a sort of 
physiological integration of the various factors concerned (Hoagland. 
1930). 

Some of the various forces that may be concerned in the accumulation 


of solutes in the cell sap are: (1) the attraction of colloids for ions, (2) the 
amphoteric nature of protoplasm, (3) Donnan equilibrium, (4) ionic 
exchange, and (5) metabolic activity. 

I. The Attraction of Colloids for Ions.—In the opinion of Brcazeale 
(1923). the demand for the various elements originates in the tissues of 
i he plants and is carried to the absorbing surface of the root by means of 
uii ;* in.-.-ted colloidal compounds bearing a plus or minus electric charge, 
l oi example, lot ii' suppose that the protoplasm in a leaf cell removes an 
atom of po.;. iuui liom a colloidal coni|x>und and uses it in building up a 
|>erman* Tit r.Miij’.fn.d that i< to be one of the final constituents of its 
tissues, f i o . .!.»• colloidal compound or molecule out of equilib¬ 
rium and v.r ! • ninn; «*ii .rgo. This charge is transmitted by replace- 
mentandno* ' . cm*-:»t down through the cells to the epidermal 

cells of the ■[ apt tears as a minus charge. If an ion of 

potassium wer . . • llf rhe « c j; solution, it would be attracted to the 

negative charge •• p«.* i >Ium could in this manner be transported 
from the absorbi;:; of tsv io any part of the plant without 

the bodily movem. ./:• podium compound through the sap. Brea- 
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zeale further considered that if an ion of potassium bearing a plus charge 
is removed from the soil solution by the root, this ion can be filled by 
replacement and the charge carried along through the soil, where the 
source of supply of potassium exists. If this is true, the plant will not 
be dependent upon the soil grains that come in contact with the epidermal 
cells of the root but may actually obtain its nutrients at a distance 
from the roots. The objections to this theory will be brought out in the 


following discussions. . 

2. Amphoteric Nature of the Protoplasm.—The proteins and proto- 
plasm of a plant cell are ampholytes. They are thus substances that can 
behave as either cations or anions depemlinE upon the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the medium in which they are placed. The isoelectric 
point of an ampholyte is the pH value of the solution in which it is placed 
at which the ampholyte acts as neither an anion nor a cation 1 he 
isoelectric point is sometimes called the “neutral point of the ampholyte 
in question. Thus an ampholyte on the acid side of its isoelectric point 
behaves as a cation and combines with anions, while on the alkaline side 
of the isoelectric point it behaves as an anion and combines will, cations. 
Since the absorption of ions is intimately connected with certain char¬ 
acteristics of the protoplasm and since many of t icso c iar.i( iris n a 
bound up apparently with the peculiar properties of its const it u.mt pro¬ 
teins, it would seem possible that the amphoteric nature of < ■ 

proteins would exert an influence on the alHorptmn of ions (Robbins, 

192 Lapique (1925) considered that the outer surface of the protoplasm 
of a plant cell may be in contact with a medium that » ” 

alkaline to it, while at the vacuole it may he ,» contact 
that is on the acid side of its isoelectric point. As the protoplasm 
rotates or circulates in the cell, every part of it is alternately ... oont.n 
with the exterior medium; when it is on the alkaline side <nc 

point, it combines with cations and releases anions As T.ul um 

, ...iti, »iip lipid cell sap. releases its catmu>. 
continues it comes in contact with Ou a 1 f fir ii„.«|i<»iinimr 

and combines with anions. This theory accounts... part fo. tin apnn. 

up” or accumulation of cations in the e, II sap. 

Davidson (1933) assumed that there is a wide range ... the is 
electric points of the plant ampholytes allowing the occurrence of both 
electropositive and electronegative ampholytes w.«h.n 
hydrogen-ion concentration. This makes possible '7 

accumulation of cations and anions. A change ... the rca. io f 
medium may modify to some extent the reaction with... he P" '-" 1 
thus shift some of the electropositive ampholytes to the "cgaliw si< . 
and vice versa. This might cau.se an increased absorption of cations an 

anions. 
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3. Donnan Equilibrium.—According to Briggs and Petrie (1928), the 
conception of a simple Donnan equilibrium operating between two 
homogeneous phases is inadequate to explain the phenomenon of the 
ionic intake by plants, since experimental evidence indicates that the 
product of the apparent internal concentration of cation and anion, 
estimated on the basis of the total volume of the tissue, may be greater 
than that of the concentrations of the two ions in the external medium 
instead of equal to it, as the above conception would require. According 
to these authors, the interior of the plant tissues comprises a number of 
phases, each of which may be in Donnan equilibrium with the external 
solution. The product of the apparent internal ionic concentrations 
resulting from the total effect of all these internal phases is shown under 
such circumstances to be greater than the external product. Even in 
such a system as this, however, if the ratio of the apparent internal to the 
external concentration is greater than unity, the same ratio of the 
corresponding anion would be less than unity. Experimental evidence, 
however, indicates that both may be greater than unity. Briggs and 
Petrie suggest that this behavior may be accounted for by assuming that 
one internal phase contains indiffusible cations and that another contains 
indifTusible anions. 

1 homas (1930) believed that for plants in the presence of colloidal 
silica the increased absorption of phosphorus pentoxidc may be explained 
better on the basis of the Gibbs-Donnan distribution law than by any 
other theory. 

Osterhout and Stanley (1932) demonstrated that the accumulation 
of electrolytes in VaUmia docs not depend on Donnan equilibrium or the 
presence wit hin t he cell of ions and molecules that cannot pass out through 
t he protoplasm. 

4. Ionic Exchange.—It was considered by Casale (1921) that the ecto¬ 
plasm yields hydrogen ions to the soil solution and thereby establishes a 
difference of potential between the plant cell and the soil particles. In 
the process of equalization of those charges, the more distant particles 
yield cations to the nearer ones, and these in turn yield them to the 
ectoplasm. 1 m,. '« *.tiiizers act, in part, by changing the difference of 
potential between » i!< of the plant root and the soil particles. 

McGcorgc f !/•:- t»»* # ed that air-dried tissues of alfalfa showed a 
definite propc- v absorbing bases and hydrogen and exchanging 
them for ba>* • •hmiraliy equivalent proportions. He suggested 
that living tis>.». .. v »\«<diii this same property and that it may be 

related to the pc: ty ..ml cationic concentration within the plant 

system. It was >»•_• ; d by Briggs (1932) that, from weak solutions, 
salt absorption b> ■ . * plant cells might consist essentially of an 

exchange of anions b . n i he solu»ion and the cell sap, and an exchange 
of cations between the >o! it ion and the cytoplasm. 
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5. Metabolic Activity—The accumulation or "heaping up” of a 
given salt in the cell sap must necessarily involve the expenditure of 
energy to produce and maintain a condition not in conformity with 
physico-chemical equilibrium. Steward (1932, 1933), Steward, \\ right, 
and Berry (1932), Asprey (1933), and Steward and Berry (1934, 1936) 
have studied the accumulation of salts in the tissues of a variety of 
storage organs including carrot, parsnip, beet, mangold, turnip, arti¬ 
choke, dahlia, potato, and pear. Petrie (1933), Lunder&rdh and 
Burstrom (1933), Potapov and Stankov (1934), Hoagland and Broyer 
(1936), and Prevot and Steward (1936) studied the accumulation of sal s 
by the roots of plants. All these investigators considered that sal 
accumulation in cells is dependent upon metabolic phenomena that 
presumably supply the necessary energy. In storage tissues, the accu¬ 
mulation of salts is apparently a characteristic of the cells that are star g 
on a new cycle of intense metabolism which may culminate m e 
division. The evidence indicates that the accumulation of salt res,de- 
in the surface cells whose respiration is markedly augmented, 
experiments indicate that the variables which affect resp,ratio p t 
weight also affect in a similar manner the salt absorption per unit ohune 
as represented by the interna, sap concentration. Appa en ly 
principal factor in the .salt accumulation of storage twur. is i\ 
ability for renewed active metabolism and even grow h. CotwqucnUy 
the amount of salt accumulated is closely related to the rate of aerobic 
respiration, which represents the major source of energy f'' 'csc c- 
Hoagland and Broyer 

the solution in which the roots were place,« " , di|u , e sollltions , 

wej *• -. 

portion of active metabolizing <<n>. • f . *»...« 

available carbohydrate. Apparently the »m* f '/'^ 

influence the accumulation of solutes by the storage tissue* of plants also 

influence accumulation in the tiwt.s. found (hat the potential 

ary roots appear A p * SOKmcIlts near the apex attaining 

for salt accumulation '' '' ™ n , rc ^ mot , This gradient is ..- 

higher concentrations than tno.se ^ ro \u from 

sidered to be a consequence of the progressive development of cells 
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concentration of these ions, the plant cell must do work in absorbing 
them. The processes involved would seem to be similar to those which 
occur in the secretion by the glands of animals, by which compounds are 
taken from a dilute concentration in the blood and excreted to the outside 
into a much higher concentration. Just how such a process is brought 
about is not known, so it is only expressing our ignorance when we state 
that the transference of an ion from a low concentration to a higher one 
is a process of secretion. The data that have been presented show that 
little is yet known concerning the means by which absorption of solutes 
occurs. The ratio of the internal concentration of a given solute in the 
cell to its external concentration has been termed the “absorption ratio.” 
Some of the factors that influence its value will be discussed in the 
following topic. 

H. FACTORS THAT AFFECT THE ABSORPTION RATIO 

A. Light 

Since light either directly or indirectly is the source of the energy of 
the plant cell, Hoagland and Davis (1923, 1929), Hoaglnnd, Hibbard, and 
Davis (1926), and Hoagland (1930) undertook a study of the influence of 
light upon the removal of certain ions from the external solution by 
Nitella clavala. The solution and plants were exposed to light for differ¬ 
ent lengths of time, the amounts of certain elements remaining in the 
solution were observed, and the absorption ratio was determined. In 
one experiment the solution employed was 0.01.V monopotassium phos¬ 
phate plus potassium chloride in varying amounts. The general plan of 
the experiment together with certain of the data is shown in the following 
table: 


Kxperi- 

m«nt 

number 

1 

of 

experiment, 

days 

1 

Concentration 
of KCI in 
external 
solution 
p.p.m. 

Chlorine remaining in solution, p.p.m. 

Full illu¬ 
mination 

Dim 

baht 

' l.ixht Dam 
to 5 p m. 

I.iitht 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m 


Dark 

1 

4 

17. * 

0 

1.5 

5.0 

13.5 



2 

4 

!».’» 5 

0 

ii ; 

.... 

27 

.. 

31 

3 

5 

■U.5 

3 

33 

16 

22 

26 


4 

4 

33.5 

n 

27 

10 

‘ * 

25 

34 


In the case of 0.01.1/ potassium nitrate, heavy tests for NO* were 
found in the sap for all cc 11s in the light but only slight tests for those in 
the dark. In every experiment where the absorption of bromine was 
under consideration, the exposure to light strikingly increased the ability 
of the cells to accumulate this clement. When a concentration of 5 
milliequivalents of bromine was used, the concentration of bromine in the 
cell sap of Nitella kept in the dark did not exceed that of the outside 
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solution, while the sap of those exposed to illumination for an equal period 
of time had a much higher coneentration than the surrounding so u on. 
The following figures will serve as an example of the results obtained. 
These results were noted at a temperature of 20 C. 


Illumination 

Time. 

hours 

Concentration of 
bromine in cell sap, 
milliequivalcnta 


1 25 

6.4 


25 

2.6 

v^ontinuuuo • • • 

Continuous light. 

Continuous darkness. 

1 50 

1 50 

12.3 

3.3 


It was observed by 

2900 and 3100 A caused an increase in the per g con . 

plants that he examined. He rays on tll0 content of 

elusion from his data relative to tl ,. pved that permeability is 

phosphorus in the plants. } n R" ld ( J 36) . difficult to determine 

increased in some cases by “•' fa( , or . Ugh, apparently 

how much absorption was infl ";" r ioMS than ()f anions, 

has a greater effect upon the absorp greatIv increases 

It is evident, in the case of ^^ a ‘^ on tl only* a very limited 
the absorption of certain .on- ■ ro|raso energy by respiration, 
supply of organic material that ' t lliat received directly 

so that little kinetic energy - p is ..ceded for the absorption 
from the sun. It is suggested /~ |i d by the process of respira- 

of solutes by the cells of the roo s .Us supph of brominP by 

tion. It is worthy of note here th* m th ^ ^ ^ 24 . t , 

NiML, the temperature eoeffi J # , vaIue that it would be 
ranged between 2 and 3. I *'■, tioI1 rat |,er than a physical 
considered characteristic of a clunm. 

process of diffusion. 

B. CONCENTRATION OK TUB R*™- 

,. . .. , been obtained, for the most part, by 

The data on this subject ^ ^ ^ dimensions and volume in the 

immersing disks of plant "s. illd ireetly determining to what degree 
solution and then either din J ^ or ^ in question, 

the external solution had been depkte^ ^ ^ and ^ tubcre 
The tissues that have been • ^ dthcr analyzed chemically, 

Helianthui and Irish potat • ' determined by those in its conductivity 

or its changes in concent rati m ^ ^ ^ decrease in the 

Since the volume of 'mjr . £ ^ determined after 

concentration of a k*'«* n* sau 
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any period of absorption, it is possible to obtain values for the amount of 
salt or ion absorbed per unit of volume of tissue. The values thus 
obtained give an expression for the internal concentration of the salt. 
Thus the ratio of the concentration of the solute in the tissue to its con¬ 
centration in the exterior medium can be obtained. 

It has been observed by Xathansohn (1903, 1904) and Stiles and Kidd 
(1919) that the equilibrium reached in the absorption of a given solute by 
living tissue depends upon the external concentration of the solute. 
While the absolute amount of solute absorbed increased with the increas¬ 
ing concentration of the solute in the external solution, the amount 
absorbed relative to the external concentration nevertheless decreases 
rapidly from the lowest concentration upward. When the external 
concentration of the solute is low, the absorption ratio becomes more than 
unity, while if the external solution is relatively high, the absorption ratio 
is always less than unity. The following examples will illustrate these 
statements: Xathansohn (1903) found in the case of the marine alga 
Cuthinn in twentieth-normal to normal solutions of sodium nitrate that 


the absorption ratio varied from 0.41 to 0.68, but it did not take up the 
nitrate ion in sufficient amount to produce equal concentrations inside 
:md outside the tissue. He observed, however, that, in sea water where 
tin- concent rat ion of the nitrate ion was low, its concentration was greater 
m tin- tissue than in the exterior medium. The effect of different con- 


cut rat ions and different salts upon the absorption ratio of carrot tissue 
a* found by Stiles and Kidd (1919) i< shown in the following table: 


Suit 

Initial external 

Length <,f experi¬ 

Absorption 


concentration 

ment, hours 

ratio 


KOI ... 


A/5,000 

A7500 

52 

52 

25 

17.6 

S:i<" 


A750 
. V/10 
.V/5.000 
X/rm 

52 

52 

48 

48 

2.4 

0.8 

46.7 

27.0 

» 

1 

V 50 

48 

3.5 

1 


v /10 

48 • 

0.8 

1 


A '3,000 

42.5 

15.3 

Can. ... 


v'-00 

42.5 

2.8 



V -q 

42 5 

0.5 



| 

42.3 

0 24 


These re-:*’ 

on the concentr • t|,f. . 

of the ions abs. i. ].#*ss c:r 

those of potassim - .! s,. linn, 
ratio for dead tiss v. beer . 


of absorption depends not only 
: if ion but also upon the nature 
ire apparently absorbed than 
t hv of note that the absorption 
' r than unity and that the con- 
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centration within the cells is practically identical with that of the external 
solution. Irwin (1925) noted when living cells of Nitdla were placed in 
different concentrations of brilliant cresyl-blue solutions at pH 6.9 that 
the greater the concentration of the external dye solution the greater 
was the speed of accumulation of the dye in the cell sap and the higher 
the concentration of the dye in the sap at equilibrium. This behavior 
may be explained as a chemical combination of the dye with a constituent 
of the cell, since this explanation harmonizes with the fact that the tem¬ 
perature coefficient is about 5.0. 


C. The Hydrogen-ion Concentration 

There arc wide differences of opinion in regard to the effect ofvariation of the pH 
value of the cell or its surroundings upon the absorption of solutes. Any « hangc in 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the cell or its surroundings alters the amphoteric sub¬ 
stances in the cell, but it is not known how such a change alters the intake of ions. 
It was reported by Breaxealc and McGeorge (1932) that plants are not able to absorb 

pho.ph.tc or nitrate ion. from solution, of greater alkalinity than that represe,.I by 

a pH of 7.0. Hvdroxvl ion. depress the absorption of phosphate and nitrate tons and 
the optimum pH for the ali.orpt.on of nutrient, is at or near neutrality. Oslcrhot. 
and Kamcrling (1934) concluded that any condition that check, the production of acid 
in the living cell will check the accumulation of nutrients and growth. Jarqum and 
Ostcrhout (1934) found that increasing the pH value of the sea water, u, wine , plants 

of Valonia macrophy* were growing, would increase the rate of entrance of ..mm 

and vice versa. It appeared that photosynthesis increase, the rate of enlrani. of 
potassium by increasing the pH value of the protoplasm. In dark.,,-,, lluR » 
or no growth or absorption of electrolyte, by this plant t was observed lit .In, .pus 

(1936) that the lower the pH ..the greater is the tendency of™ " 

the cell sap of Nit'Ua. On the other hand, Pirsehle and Meng.lehl (1931) lould find 
no definite relationship between absorption and the pH value. 

in. THE UNEQUAL ABSORPTION OF IONS 

The constituent ions of n salt are not necessarily absorbed in equiva¬ 
lent quantities by plant tissue or by the roots, as lots -vnsltownbytlte 
work of Nathansohn (1903. 1904). Me.ter (1909) ltn , and 909 , att- 
tanelli (1915, 1918). Johnson (1915). Stiles and Kidd (!919). Uedfern 
(1922), Hoagland (1923), Stiles (1924), Kttdolfs 1925), Hams, Hoffman, 
and Lawrence (1925), l'irschle and Mengdehl ( Ml), and o hers I Ins 
faet has been determined directly by the chemical analysts of the solutions 
in which the living tissues had been placed or in which the roots of the 
plants were growing. The three following expenmen,s will serve to 
illustrate the main facts observed and the chief points of mtcrcs. m this 
regard. Redfern (1922) grew plants of corn and peas in a nutrient solu¬ 
tion for 2 weeks and then transferred them to various solutions of calcium 
chloride. After varying periods of lime, these solutions were ana yred 
and the amount of calcium and chloride remaining determined. A 
sample of the results where the plants were placed in a tenth-normal 
solution of calcium chloride is shown >n the following table: 
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Com I Peas 


Duration of 
experiment, 
hours 

Percentage 
absorption 
of calcium 

Percentage 
absorption 
of chloride 

Duration of 
experiment, 
hours 

Percentage 
absorption 
of calcium 

Percentage 
absorption 
of chlorido 

23 

mm 

6.6 


mgm 

3.6 

48 


■Sal 

60 


4.0 

57 

mm 

mlM 

84 

mim 

3.8 


The unequal absorption of ions by the barley plant from a variety 
of different salt solutions was observed by Hoagland (1923). His obser¬ 
vations are summarized in the following table: 


Absorption op Ions from Different Salts by the Barley Plant 
Adapted from Hoagland (1923) 


Salt used 

Initial 

concentration, 

milli- 

cquivalcnt 

Ions absorbed, 
milliequivalcnts 

Ions entering solu¬ 
tion, milliequivalents 

Length of 
absorption 
period, days 

Cation 

Anion 

Ca 

Mg 

K 

KjS0«. 

6.32 

0.74 

0.40 


0.24 



KCI. 

6.32 

1.28 

1.30 

0.24 

0.18 



KNO,. 

6.45 

1.60 

3.19 

0.19 

0.21 


1 H 

KH,PO«. 

6.32 

0.90 

0.14 

0.28 

0.21 



KHCOi. 


1.20 

0.84 

0.24 

0 20 



CaCI,. 

KE9 

1.50 

2.37 


0.28 

m 


Cn(NOj),. 

■si 


5.48 ! 


0.20 

0.09 

A 

Ca(H,PO,),.... 

12.30 

1.03 



0.27 

0.20 

2 

CaSO«. 

■ 

12.30 

0.88 1 

0.83 
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Stiles (1924) studied the absorption of the constituent ions of single 
salts by the storage tissues of the carrot, parsnip, beet, and artichoke. 
Some observations of his work arc shown in the following table: 


Salt 

[Concentration,, 
j normality ^ 

Tissue 

Duration of 
experiments, 
hours 

Absorption, percentage 
of original amount 

Cation 

Anion 

NH.C1. 

(NH«),PO.. 

(NHOaPCL. 

(NH 4 ),SO«. 

KCI. 

NaCl. 

NajSOt. 

' /100 
2/100 

2/»00 

1/M ■ 

1/1OC 

s/100 

l/iec 

Carrot- 
Carrot 
Parsnip . 
Cnrrot 1 
Carrot 1 
Carrot 
Carrot 

48 

23.5 

24.3 

22.0 

22.0 

47.1 

22.0 

57.2 

28.8 

34.5 

3.9 

4.6 

18.5 
15.0 

32.2 

6.0 

8.2 

4.2 

6.3 

8.5 

8.0 
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Jacques (1934) noted that the inorganic constituents of the cell sap, 
from the cells of rhubarb, field sorrel, and wood sorrel, showed an 
average of 3.8:1 preponderance of cations over anions. 

A. Mechanism 

Although it is an established fact that the ions (cations and anions) of 
a given salt are not absorbed equally by the plant, the mechanism of this 
unequal absorption is not very clear. According to Stiles (1924), there 
appear to be two possible consequences. In the first place, the exeess 
of the more absorbed type of ion may be accompanied into the tissue by a 
quantity of one of the constituent ions of water, either hydrogen or 
hydroxyl, whichever is of the opposite sign to the more absorbed type of 
ion. If this theory is granted, then the external medium will be left 
either alkaline or acid depending on whether the anions or cations arc 
absorbed in the greater amount. I.et us consider a solution of sodium 
chloride as an example in which living tissue is immersed. If he sodium 
ions arc absorbed in excess of the chlorine ions, the former will be aecom- 
panied into the tissue by an equivalent quantity of hydroxyl lea, mg tli< 
same equivalent quantity of hydrogen ions to balance the excess o 
chlorine ions remaining in the external solution. 1 he external medium 
would thus become acid. If, however, the chlorine ions are absorbed n 
excess, hydrogen ions accompany it into the tissue and the « x c..ml solu¬ 
tion becomes alkaline. The acidity and alkalinity of . 

solutions have been ascribed in some cases to the result of the unequal 

‘^rsiZucc. it is possible tha, the excess of the more absorbed 
ion is replaced in the external solution by some other ion or 
same sip, diffusing out from the tissue. I bus ... the case of smlmm 
chloride the excess sodium absorbed might be compensated by the diffu¬ 
sion out from the tissue of magnesium, potassium calcium or ml, r 
cations. If, however, chlorine is the more absorbed ion, . s x - 
absorption could be compensated by the diffusion outward of mtrat., 

citrate, malate, or other anions. . f . 

The action of the protoplasm in the unequal ateorp, on* ■«»* 
has been considered by various authors. Hober and H<,ber ( 28) m 
considering the cell sap of Vatunia macro,,hysa condud.d that I, 
protoplasmic membrane may consist of separate anion- and ca n- 
permcable areas so that it might be impermeable to a given electrolyte 

although permeable to both its ions. . - 

Brooks (1929) considered that the protoplasm consists of a nos.,, 
of anion- and cation-permeable areas that are of the nature o charg I 
porous films. These films may exaggerate differences beta u, 
diffusion velocities of the ions to which they are permeable. I h« dun, 
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otcr of these pores may vary according to the environment surrounding 
the cell. The penetrabilities of different ions are characteristic functions 
of their own diameters and of the diameter of the pores in the membrane. 
Briggs (1930) stated that the protoplasmic membrane exhibits alternating 
phases of ionic permeability. He considered that since the protoplasmic 
membrane is amphoteric in its nature it can be changed from an anionic to 
a cationic permeability by changes in the hydrogen-ion concentration. 
Collander (1930), and Collander and Barlund (1933), however, could not 
prove different degrees of permeability for different portions of the cell 

surface. 


B. Reaction of the Exterior Solution 


The facton> that may influence the reaction of the solution in which a plant is 
growing arc numerous and complex. Some of these arc the type and concentration 
of the suits used, the rate of growth, and type of plant, in addition to the unequal 
absorption of ions. The intention is to state here some of the observations that have 
been made, in order to show the great variation of results and the complexity of the 
problem. 

One of the earliest observations along this line was made by Skene (1915), who 
found that the cell walls of sphagnum moss caused the solutions of neutral salts in 
which they were placed to become acid. The amounts of acid hydrogen thus liberated 
varied with the salt. In the ease of sodium chloride, pot.issium sulphate, calcium 
chloride, and sodium nitrate, it amounted to from 0.012 to 0.025 g.; in the case of 
sodium sulphate, sodium formate, and sodium butyrate, approximately 0.07 g. per 
UK) g. of dry sphagnum used. Skene found further that this property of sphagnum is 
exhibited generally by the cell walls of vascular plants but not to such a marked degree, 
since the number of grams of acid hydrogen liberated ranged only from 0.015 to 0.035 
per 100 g. of dry matter. The cell walls of the sphagnums and other plnnt parts thus 
have the power to break up salts, removing the base and liberating the acid. It is 
supposed that this reaction is due to the negatively charged colloidal substances of the 
cell walls which adsorb the cations and set free the anions, thus causing an acid reac¬ 
tion in tin: exterior medium. Skene found that the different types of sphagnum with 
h he worked aetuallx did utilize in growth the cations thus absorbed. Since plnnt 


Wli: 


cell wai’* in genera! exhibit this same property, although to a slighter degree, he sug- 
g'\«t«i the d-orption of inorganic com pounds by the root hairs and the epidermal 
'hr root might take place in a similar manner ‘see also Dufrcnoy, 1920). 

: "'d Yntideji <1927) observed that when tissues of potato tubers, carrot 
.• hole seed- of •urn, rye, and wheat came in contact with a tenth-normal 
• hl .i h the solution soon became acidified and within an hour 
. • twenty fold. They showed that this increase in hydrogen 
i mini i->!r „f absorption of anions and cations by the tissue, 
I ' - • ’ ; -V'-a»ions were produced by adding the salts to the 
'' bringing the tissues in contact with water instead of the 
- »he <;•!: came in contact not with the tissue itself but 
-T !» - i tint K .•«•!•< I out of the tissue. It was further found 
*r -o l, d:ii. ltd n-nprotein portions of the water extract 
he addition of -alts, giving results annlogous to those 
.. - i! n*act with the tissues themselves. They further 
i :cn-ion ' onc-.ntr.ition were obtained when salts were 


ceils o 

DcilllY 

roots, .ippi 
solution oi c.ii- *u > . 
might mere • ■ r. u 

ions u.i i.* • • 

since they i* 
water extract 
salt solution. In 
only with the sol 
that the noncoa.. 
underwent acidifnv.r 
obtained by bringu. 
found tlmt increases 
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added to various organic acids such as n.alic. oxalic, succinic, aspartic, and others 
Thcpr«ipi.a.ion oHnsolublc salts of these acids with '*^W££**J* 

changes in hydrogen-ion concentration caimo *" P . tion |, a8 occurred 

electric point for the tissue as a whole or points, 

between the ions of the salt solution and prote in* "> '' • • .. . jf <192',) who 

The findings o. Denny and Youdcn arc in ««*»- 

found that when seeds were immersed mrci . solutions to definite points, 

able to change the hydrogen-ion concent rati aflcr ,he seed had been 

and that a certain eqtnhbnum waa lhlt ,| ie chemical properties 

immersed for a sufficient period of time. . r or the changes in the 

of the chief protein constituent of the seeds seemed responsible for 

hydrogen-ion concentrations of the Hoh't'onv. ^ mW |i«ni has Ihci, 

The effect of the unequal absorption of > J* ex no!cd that the 

especially studied in the case of Neutral, although the 

cultural medium in which corn and pens * fh . in ||ic ani „»,. Hoagland (1923) 
cations were absorbed to a much grea < k sulphate, sodium sulphate, 

found that single solutions of ammonium rail*. ^ grown g. ncrallv 

and potassium bisulphatc in which Rrmvn j„ solutions of calcium 

increased in acidity. \U«en barley. I ^ molMM -aleiuin phosphate, 

nitrate, calcium chloride, magnesium nit rate. |<% |||C acUlI1 | aridity tended 

monomagnesium phosphate or mow* P . . M> |hc solution generally 

to decrease. In the ease of any mtrat. (except a ^ ^ ^ reaction of certain 
attained a reaction very close to neu ‘ .. MM . r j„„.|.ts. Thus, for example, 

salt solutions are not always the same in « « ^ # shading of barley 

Hoagland (1923) noticed in one expeninen • in ., |HI , MM i H ni sulphate 

cultures markedly diminished the rate * uunn nearest the window had a 

solution. After a short period of gro« h. . # „ VJlh „. „f ;,.7. Haas 

pH value of 4.0 and those at the oppusi e • » n f cultural solutions in 

and Reed (1920) considered that the eliang^ UI ,equal absorp- 

which citrus see«llings were grown eon • . , ty plants. In a complete 

tion of ions together with the excretion o • • ;| , M)Ut j n a comparatively 

nutrient solution, citrus seedlings 111 sonu lol , s BH to injurious to the 

short period such a high concent ratlion « • ^ ^ ^ 0 | is( . rv «sl to develop. In 

rcK>t«, but acidities greater than !» « 'solution was entirely depend- 

thc case of walnut seedlings the a« employed. In solutions of potassium 

ent upon the absorption rate of the . j H 5.0 and lower, the preferen- 

phosphate with initial hydmgen-ion co 1 ^ i„ increased acidity. In 

tial absorption of potassium by wn . |0|(8 of 60 and 7.0, the increase in 

solutions with initial hydrogen-ion <om ^ ^ thc elutions (Davidson, 1927). 
acidity was slight, owing to the buff 1 

1 , o\i THE Pi ant to the Exteriou Solution 

C. Interchange of Ionb from the l i.ant 

1 1 <«rntion of ions occurs, it frequently happens 

When the unequal » - 1 ^ . thc diffusion outward from the 

that thc more absorbed ion •> sign but of different chemical 

plan, of some oilier thus .ends to keep .!.«■ .n« <li..m 

SI U becoming cither acid or ..- 
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reaction to any degree. Thus Redfern (1922) found that when corn and 
peas were grown in a solution of calcium chloride it remained neutral 
in its reaction, although the calcium ions were absorbed greatly in excess 
of the chlorine ions. Potassium and magnesium, however, were found in 
apprceiablc quantities in the external medium, having diffused out from 
the roots, and it was considered that this interchange of bases caused the 
solution to remain neutral in spite of the unequal absorption of the calcium 
and chlorine. In the ease of barley growing in single salt solutions 
(Hoagland, 1928), calcium and magnesium diffused outward as potassium 
was removed. When calcium salts were used, potassium and magnesium 
entered the solution from the plant. Thus in one case where the plant 
absorbed the potassium ions from a potassium sulphate solution to the 
extent of 1.44 millicquivalents, the calcium and magnesium ions entering 
the solution amounted to 0.50 and 0.53 milliequivalenta, respectively 
In another ease where a calcium nitrate solution was used, the absorption 
of the calcium ions amounted to 1.66 millicquivalcnts, and the potassium 
and ningncsion ions entering the solution amounted to only 0.09 and 
?i 2 ° | "" l !"; , l" ,vnl,n,s ' respectively. The anion HCO,, according to 
Hoagland (1923), is the one which most abundantly replaces the anions 
i hat have been more abundantly absorbed. For example, in his experi- 
iiie.ils with barley growing in the solution of rnlcium chloride, the 

, oim ,r r "" r ! , "" n ” moul,,c<l lo083 millicquivalent and the anion 
lo 2.00 millicquivalcnts, while the amount of the HCO, ions diffusing 

into tli<- external solution equaled 1.26 milliequivalenta. In the case of a 
-olution of calcium nitrate, the cations were absorbed to the extent of 
1.06 millicquivalcnts and the nitrate ion to the extent of 5.48 milli- 
cqmva'ents. 1 he quantity of HCO, ions that entered the exterior 

1 12 quivalonts. Apparently, there has been no 

• Ih satisfactory explanation advanced for the mechanism concerned 
."'" rebange of ions between the plant and the external solution. 

I 1 lolls I HAT I.VPLl'KXCE Till: I'.NEqVAI. ABSORPTION OF ION8 

'"'. l ‘ of ions by a plan, are influenced by a 


uliii 

>f 


will" *1 

sulul ion. • !)•• eif, 
and mi**i r- : 

ol lu*i«. 

1. Concert‘r: 

solution i. : 

For oxani| . i ; 
solution of «■ 

3.6 per cent of ? 
of the same salt 


S«mir ,,f those ;in . ( | lo concentration of the 
ip«»n the al»>orption of another, the nature 
" r ' "t- tfmjuTature, light, and numerous 


its. 
»<• io 


Extern ‘ Solution.- The concentration of the 
•n th*- proportion of ions absorbed. 
1 that peas growing in tenth-normal 
' * "*!7.7 per cent of the calcium and 

1 h: v \ :i. in thousandth-normal solution 


:1 


absorbed 23.1 per cent of the 
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cation and 15.1 per cent of the anion. The relative absorption of ions 
by storage tissue is also influenced by the concentration of the solution, as 
is shown by the following experiments with carrot (Stiles, 1924): 


Initial concentration 
of solution, normality 

NH«C1. percentage of 
absorption 

NaCI, percentage of 
absorption 

48 hr. 

Cation 

Anion ( Cation 

Anion 

1/10 

1/100 

1/1,000 

12.9 

57.2 

97.1 

5.9 

32.2 

80.7 

25.2 

36.1 

38.1 

8.3 

15.8 

22.8 


These figures indicate that the two ions of the salts used tend .;. 
absorbed more nearly equally as the concentration of the solution 

decreases^ ^ o{ ^ ^ upon Anothe r.-The topic here under 

discussion refers only to ions in dilute solutions that ^ not .Met.Hite 
plant and should not lx- confused with antagonist,, which has to do v h 
the influence of one ion on another in overcoming the tox.e effect of solu- 

"°Tons differ greatly in the rapidity with which they 

initial rate of absorption of ions "lav be in a < t ' r< Kidd (1919) 

which prevails when equilibrium is reached. bus ft. es. 
found [hat the cations with which they worked were '“ "' J 

storage tissue after the following order: potassium, calcium, sodium, 
E,Sne£m, bn, when equilibrium was approached the order of 

absorption was potassium, sodium, hthiinn. rl " ' j. . ,, 

The absorption of anions under the same conditions was m t.aUy.^ n 

order sulphate, nitrate, chlorine, but this later gave way to the ord. r 

practically all cU Observed (Haas and Rood. 1926), and calc,urn prob¬ 
ably the least -..idly absorbed Of ^ ^ ^ 

rapidly and abundantly absorwu. 1 oiwr.rlw.il In 

v ji ,• u v i.ll workers to be the most slowly absorbed, in 

observed by practically all Horwr x 

,, •fr hive been observed, the cations na\« ” l,n 

.he anions. The main excep. has 

been the nitrate anion an.I .sometimes the chlorine anion. 
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proportional to the amount of chlorine supplied by the fertilizer. These plants 
absorbed the chlorine ion much more readily than the sulphate ion. As the chlorine 
content of the sap increased, the hydrogen-ion concentration also increased 

The effect of one ion or of several sets of ions upon the absorption of other ions 
y M °r™ tCd by Hoa * ,and < 1923 >’ Haas and Reed (1926), Lagatu and Maume 
(1927), Brown (1928), McCool and Weldon (1930), Cooper (1930), Lareon (1931) 
Imoo 1 ! 8 ^ V? 32) : Bartho,omc "’ Wat,s . and Janssen (1933), Colby (1933), Davidson 
(1933), and Jacobson and Swanback (1933). Apparently this effect occurs regardless 
of whether the ions have like or unlike electrical charges, and all three types of rela- 
lM Tr?n cation to anion, cation to cation, and anion to anion. Haas 

and Hill (1926) noted that the presence of sodium decreased the rate of absorption of 
other cations, especially potassium and calcium in barley, citrus, and walnut plants, 
and potassium ions retarded the absorption of calcium in citrus seedlings. When 
the potassium in the cultural solution was low in amount, more calcium, magnesium, 
and Phosplmrus were absorbed from the solution than when potassium was abundant. 
Brown (1928) in growing wheat in sand cultures reported that high concentrations of 
potass.uin decreased the absorption of magnesium and that a high content of calcium 
inhibited the absorption of nitrates. 

The work of Cooper (1930), on pasture grasses from various associations in New 
York, showed that there is a close correlation between the standard electrode poten¬ 
tials of elements and the amount of the various minerals in the ash of plants. Tlio 
productive sods contained relatively large amounts of the elements that form strong 
ions, while unproductive soils were high in the elements that form weak ions. A 
negative correlation existed between potassium oxide and calcium oxide, and between 
i”? .P , T pho T Pen'oxidc in the ash of these plants. The calcium 
mid to be negatively correlated with the strong anionic materials, which suggested 

hydro^UndD^e*^ " COMidc " b,e «»"“««'« ° f ‘ h * 

It was considered by Bartholomew. Watts, and Janssen (1933) that a deficiency of 

. I nZl orr '"T r V m "" ‘ n “ inerc “' <l sbsorption of nitrogen 
and phosphorus by the leaves of the tomato, while an abundant supply of potassium 
may increase the absorption phosphorus by the stems. The absolution of “ 

iuborurr' , "? ,o l ’ c , 'f' nlfir ' , ""y influenced by the amount of nitrogen, 

phosphorus, or potassium absorbed by this plant. 

potassium'In.! y T n *l French P n,nc lret * ,h “' “ h*k or scarcity of either 

" ; ' , 7 «*»«« “>»<>n>tion and even 

■e . 1 r ; m ,hc r ls in " ,o Th - *+ 

ab , . "7 ”'” or,M " 1 *** mit »*«»«*• Tl "> total phosphorus 

Urk o md -m T"’ ,'T ,, " P 7r d ,noro b >’ "* ■»* °< magnesium than by the 

•ha . 1 to mnnun. X X'X '“'*"** 

the iirroiiinv ,hc blowing order with respect to 

barley plants Wi,h 

was DOtassium i . 1 ,,iat ll,c or dcr of absorption for chlorine 

potassium, .He.,... and calcium. The presence of chlorine seems 

- 1 I.. r;f., I>„t other ions seem to have little effect upon 
i o served that ’he nitrate ions penetrate more readily 
? lf ,:n a " !,lkn,,nc »> experiments with NileUa (Hoag- 
* n,e Jl '*- 1916) found that the seedlings 

s.t irotn ’lie mixtures of the nitrates of potassium, 


to retard tin 
its absorption, ii 
from an acid solul:... . 
land and Davis, 1923 
of Lupinus alb us absori 


u ’.lore 
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calcium, and magnesium than from cquaHy ™"-n.ra-ed ^u.mns conUining only 

ions. The accumulation of brommm .ons was ru , 

.“ 

checked the utihsation of nitrogen, »h h L”‘ ' , rf ph „ s| ,|„, nls was low, Inn if 

with a higher percentage of nitrogen, th I • . WM McCool 

tl»e percentage of nitrogen was low tlje perce.. ag P J jn ^ |c) wbic-l, various 
and Weldon (1930) grew plants of hWlMl applications of sodium 

amounts of sodium nitrate had been uj 1 • ^ * while the effect ..f the 

nitrate usually decreased the potassium content of ,l * . ' n . Jlsoa in , m . with .he 

smaller applications was variable. The calcium t greatly influenced 

greater application of nitrate, while the ^...d that the ... 

by the amount of salt used. Da% id> J' •" • K||||l nilriU . had been applied, was 
content of wheat plants grown in soils, to witcd anil. I. was observed 

consistently higher than in the plants grown m • increased proportion of 

by Jacobin and 8w.nb.ck <1033. in Ihc lohar. o plan. ... »■>»» « ^ lolul 

nitrate nitrogen over ammomacal mtn*cn n «! ” m \ tl‘J33i found that 

calcium in the plunt material. Uartho onM ' • ' * , „( , H ,iussiimi in the stems 
an abundant supply of nitrogen may increase the ..mount , 

of tomatoes. f . |h||| slowly-absorbed sulphate 

In the case of barley, Hoaghmd « • ratio... Thus potassium was 

ion decreased the rate of absorption |l|C ,.|,b.ridc salt than from the 

absorbed much more rapidly from « onof ...‘.nons was always greatest when they 

sulphate salt of potassium. The a l»"rp • „ v a i,M.rbcd (Haas and Heed, 

were accompanied by an anion' I,kc • * j mlllC trees, that the lack of 

1920). It was reported by Colby ^ J M , tsor|>|ion did the lack 

the sulphate ion had a less dr l ,rr ""J of ft roni| ,| t .,c nutrient solution, 
of any other of the six major clem |frrt f or „i x years in soil in large 

Thomas (1933) grew to**™*"^*^^** of nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
cylinders to which were added diff <lll|OUll , s „f these- three elements that had 

potassium nutrients. After this time ^ ^ ^ |hc p ,. rcpnlllgc and absolute 

been assimilated were determine!, i • ^ |||C ral|0 in which it was absorbed, 

amount of each of the elements • ‘ ‘ . |n H degree with the cultural 

varied greatly with the nutrient indicated that the omission of any one »f 

system. Each of the rcsprrl.y- r |a5sium froI1 , the complete fertiliser is 

the elements nitrogen, !>»•<*!«»• ‘ ■ * >f | ||C . fining elements. This decreased 

followed by a decreased nbsori t | nncc a8 exhibited in the reduction ->f 

absorption resulted in a to C x,st a specific ratio in which m.mgen 

growth and of flowering I r 1 ‘ d by the trees. The optimum ratio appeared 
phosphorus, and potassium are nl.sori.cu «»y 

to be 6:1:4, respectively. , related to the amount present in 

Cu~: -—- - ^ ■“ 
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although the plant parts concerned are very rich in these ions. The rate of absorption 
of ions is not related to their velocities or any other of their physical chemical proper¬ 
ties so far as they are known. Since the absorption of ions depends upon light; 
temperature; humidity; concentration and reaction of the solution; the amphoteric 
character, amount, and kind of protein present; and the kinds of ions present; it is a 
complex problem to handle experimentally, and no two experiments will give the 
same results unless every condition is identical. 

IV. TRANSPIRATION AND THE INTAKE OF SALTS 

Previous to 1914 the evidence was very confusing in regard to the 
relationship between the rate of transpiration of a plant and the amount 
of solutes taken up from the soil. It was considered by Schloesing (1869). 
Kohl (1886), Sachs (1887), Wollney (1898), Burgerstein (1897), Pfeffer 
(1900), Jost (1907), and others that the amount of solute taken up by the 
plant from the soil is proportional to the amount of water transpired. 
Their conclusions, however, were in most cases based on purely theoretical 
grounds, although in a few cases they were based on very meager and 
fragmentary experimental evidence. On the other hand, Ilienkoff (1865), 
Fittbogen (1873), and Haberlandt (1892) concluded also from a small 
amount of experimental evidence that there is no relation between 
transpiration and the quantity of mineral nutrients absorbed from the 
soil. The example of plants growing in the tropics has been frequently 
presented to substantiate the view that the transpiration rate under the 
conditions existing there is very low as compared to that of the temperate 
regions, yet the intake of salts is apparently abundant. There seems, 
however, to be insufficient evidence to prove that such a low rate of 
transpiration exists, as is evidenced by the contentions of Haberlandt 
(1897), who considered that the rate of transpiration in the tropics Ls lower 
t .a.Mn central Kurope, and Stahl (1894), Burgerstein (1897), and Giltay 
(1S9,) who claimed that the plants in the tropical rain forests transpire 
11,01 ' ,,mn ,,loso in « temperate region such as Kurope 

Beginning with Hassclbring (1914), well-controlled and rather exten- 
sne work has beer, conducted by Kiesselbach (1916), McLean (1919), 
MuoiiM he. 0922), m,d Mendiola (1922) to determine the influence of 
the amount ©. Immigration upon the quantity of minerals in the plant. 

I he met hod U'cd. m general, has been to determine the ash content of 
plants v • -‘e w trail-pirat ion has been made to vary by changing the 
environ men f a! #*.*«. «ii ions 


Hossolbrim • 
both under fie!'". • • ' 

method that i* 
cheesecloth shcl 
of the open. Tie . 
difference, but durir.j 


f’uba grew tobacco in large containers 
;m m*t the shelter of cheesecloth after the 
vi« - »vn. in qualities of tobacco. Under the 
•I • * v.a« reduced by one-third from that 
’ 1 f ■ ’ * "‘o stations showed practically no 
the relative humidity under the 
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shade was higher than that in the open. The shading used in this 
experiment did not diminish the production of ,o.a.* 
leaves of the shade-grown plants had a much greater total area than those 
oTth“ ants grlnln theopem The following table asummary o^ 
the results obtained by the experiment, the figures represcntmg the 
average for six plants: ___ 

- I Water absorbed 

Total dry weight, Total water absorlicd. Total ash in plants. p0f gram G f ash, 
grams cubic centimeters grams cubic centimeters 


188.4 


188.1 


Plants grown in the open 

40,344 I ' 8 . 3 

Plants grown in the shade 

30,187 I 211 


2,548 


i . AOr lv TO imt cent more water than 
The plants in the open transpired ncari> ' n ra , c ^ uni , „f 

those growing under the shelter. « '"‘ the plants jn ,| )( . as those 
leaf surface was nearly twice as grea V however, the plants 

growing in the shade. As u"hea-ed b> tl^t;., >ma „ Pr 

that transpired the greater qua. ^ maUer »„d in absolute 

amount of ash in percentage o . . . .1 0 absorption of salts 

amount. Hasselbring. therefore. J, aceelerated 

is independent of the absorption <» tl cntra nce of 

transpiration rate docs not exert an accelerating 

salts. t . . rif transpiration to the ash 

Kiesselbach (1916) studied ‘ ^ .„ ir r „„dition s in soils of 

content of corn grown n»*h r __ - 


Popcorn 


Content 


lloguc Yellow Dent corn 


- - • I . , IV4IUW 

Itnio Dry Humid d l0 

D ? IlL * ,r> ' VI greenhouse greenhouse humid 

greenhouse greenhorn* hum ,d t____ 


Dry weight per „ 9 ;.I 100.9 w.o 

plant, grams. . 

Ash content per 11 91 100.97 M.6 12 22 1 : 

cent, dry basis... I*-** inrt .iu 

Total weight of ash, ^ ^ 8 50 100:102 13.18 11.00 

wST" transpired Q 100:59 33,040.0 19 . 007.0 .00:57 

Water transpired ,, 870 .0 , 00:57 2,550.0, 1.720 0 "^ 


22 » „ 9,100:97 13 6 ,2 221,00:94 
g 34 8. J,00:,02 >3 ,8 „ 00 >00:64 
79 0 ,4.301.0 ‘,00:59 33.040.0 .9,007.0 ,00:57 


per gram of aah.ee. 2,910. 
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different degrees of fertility and moisture content. The data obtained 
from growing plants in a dry and a humid greenhouse may be taken as an 
example to represent the effect of climate upon the relation of transpira¬ 
tion to the intake of salts. If the evaporation in the dry greenhouse is 
taken as 100 per cent, then that in the humid greenhouse would be only 
54 per cent. Popcorn and Hogue Yellow Dent were the two varieties 
used. 


These data indicate that there is no relationship between the amount 
of water transpired and the amount of ash in the plant. Kiesselbach 
noted that the greater the availability of the soil solutes the greater was 
the total amount of solute taken into the plant and the greater the amount 
taken in per unit of water transpired. Less water was transpired per 
gram of ash content in a relatively low soil saturation than where an 
abundance of water was present. Kiesselbach observed considerable 


variation in the ash and transpiration relationships of different corn 
varieties but considered that there is no absolute correlation among the 
percentage of ash, the quantity of water transpired per gram of ash, or 
the transpiration per gram of dry matter, a conclusion also reached by 
Mendiola (1922) in regard to tobacco plants grown in Pfeffer’s nutrient 
solution under humid and dry conditions. Milo and Black Amber 
sorghums transpired a slightly smaller quantity of water per gram of ash 
than did corn, and sunflower plants transpired much more water per 
gram of ash content. McLean (1919) found that leaves taken from plants 
growing in the tropical rain forests of Brazil showed a higher ash content 
than sun plants. He assumed that the transpiration rate is lower for the 
leaves of the rain forest and considered, therefore, that the absorption 
of the mineral salts is independent of foliar transpiration. 

Muenscher (1922) grew barley plants for 5 weeks in Knop’s solution 
under conditions of high and low transpiration. He reduced the transpi¬ 
ration rate by increasing the humidity of the atmosphere, by reducing the 
light intensity by shading, and by increasing the concentration of the 
nutrient solution. It was found that the ash content expressed in 
percentage of total dry weight of the plants varied but slightly, regardless 
of whethei the plants were grown under conditions of high or low transpi¬ 
ration and irrespective of how transpiration was reduced. The effect of 
reduced transpiration upon the total ash content, however, expressed in 
grams, depended upon how transpiration was reduced. With a uniform 
concentration of nutrient solution the ash content of the barley plants 
vaned but slightly . v< n :hough the quantity of water transpired was 
reduced to less than one-! ill by increasing the humidity of the atmos¬ 
phere. In the oas of plants, however, in which the transpiration was 
reduced to less than If by rinding and the photosynthetic activity 
was also reduced, -*>e total ash content was correspondingly reduced. 
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When the total transpiration was reduced by increasing the concentration 
of the nutrient solution, the total ash content was only slightly reduced. 
Muenscher considered that his results indicated that there is little or no 
relation between transpiration and the absorption of salts in barley 
plants. He considered, however, that the amount of food available for 
growth, in which salts are used, is a very important factor in determining 
the quantities in which and the rapidity with which the essential salts 
enter the plant. It seems to be well established that the solutes enter a 
plant independently of the entrance of water. 

Hoagland grew two sets of barley plants under such conditions that 
the amount of water absorbed by one set was practically twice that 
absorbed by the other. The results may be summarized by the following 
table: 


Milliec|uivalenta 


Concentration 

K 

Ca 

Mg 

NO, 

1*0. 

so, 

Water 

absorbed, ec. 

Initial. 


m 

4.4 

m 


m 


Final. 



7.3 




Final. 


Ka 

1 “J 

m 


Ea 


The cultural solution thus became more concentrated with respet t. 
certain ions and more dilute with respect to others as the »^« r ion 
water was increased. The ions that regularly increased ... concent rat... 
were calcium, magnesium, and sulphate, while potass...... and the n.tra 

ions decreased in concentration. The ions thus arc no romo\ 
the solution by the plant in the same proportion as water. Under some 
conditions at least, potassium, nitrate, and phosphate on may 
removed from the solution a. a greater rate than water, wh.le a the a. u 
time calcium, magnesium, and sulphate ions may be removed less rapidly 
than water. On this account, therefore as the plant absorb, water and 
ions, the solution may become more dilute with respect to eerta... tons 
and more concentrated with respect to others. 

A simple observation by Scofield (1U2,) w. I serve to > .Hustrateh, 
point further. He found that barley and wheat seed mgs aU 
during a 24 - 1 ,r. period a quantity of water equivalent to the ongmn 
volume of the cultural solution, while at the end of that penod he re < 
solution contained from 78 to 91 per cent of the salts ^ 

(see also Hoagland, 1923). Since plants do not absorb wate . id 
dissolved substances from the soil in the same proportion as '‘- 1 
uents occur in the solution, it is difficult to understand how transp.rat.on 
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may in any way influence the amount of salts in the plant. It is con¬ 
sidered by many that the water current set up through the conducting 
elements in the stem is a factor in carrying the dissolved salts to the 
leaves. Presumably then, the more rapid the transpiration, the more 
rapid the current and the more salts thus translocated. However, as 
Muenscher (1922) stated, it must be borne in mind that although an 
upward current of water apparently exists, the existence of a transpiration 
stream in the sense of mass movement of a solution in normally growing 
plants has not yet been demonstrated. 

GraCanin (1932) concluded from studies of the plants of barley, 
wheat, com, and peas that no direct relation exists between the absorption 
of ions and the rate of transpiration. 

Freeland (1935, 1936) studied the relationship between the amount of 
transpiration and the amount of various elements in the tomato, bean, 
Coleus, and sunflower. These plants were grown in sand, watered with 
Shivc’s nutrient solution. The rate of transpiration and absorption of 
water were varied by growing one set of plants under conditions of low 
relative humidity and the other set in air with high relative humidity. 
At the conclusion of the experiment, the plants were divided into leaves, 
stem, and roots. For the tomato the amounts of water absorbed from the 
two environments were 7,798 cc. in the low humidity and 3,087 cc. in the 
high humidity. The total quantity of ash, calcium, phosphorus, and 
potassium was greater in the plants that had the greater amount of 
transpiration. This increase in mineral content was mainly in the leaves 
and roots. In the plants of Coleus, the amounts of water absorbed were 
19,430 cc. in low humidity and 4,679 cc. in high humidity. The ash, 
calcium, phosphorus, and potassium were greater in all three parts of the 
plants with higher rates of transpiration. Under the latter conditions, 
the potassium showed the greatest increase in the leaves, while the 
increase of calcium was greatest in the roots. Practically the same 
results were obtained for bean as for Coleus. However, the increase in the 
mineral elements and ash content was seldom directly proportional to the 
increase in dry weight or to the increase in water absorption. The data 
show, however, that low humidity, which increased the absorption of 
water from two to four times, resulted directly or indirectly in an increase 
in absorption «*f mineral salts. It is evident that available food and 
growth cannot ar« mini for this increase in mineral content. Freeland 
believed that ’lie , of movement of water through the plant may result 
in differences in *.i •• i relocation of certain mineral ions. It is not 
possible, ho .ever, •■*«-ii!*c the translocation results solely to the 

differen* ."mounts * •: r moving through the plants under high and 

iow humidities, - . were <ome .-structural differences between the 


I', nits grown in i 


n .iron men ts. 
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V. NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 

It is impossible to study in any definite manner the nutrient require¬ 
ments of a plant when it is growing in the soil, since by present known 
methods,the soil solution cannot be controlled, analyzed, or varied with 
any degree of satisfaction. A water solution offers the best known 
means to study in a quantitative way the nutritional needs of the plant. 
Nearly all the cereals and beans, peas, buckwheat, and many other plants 
lend themselves favorably to growth in such solutions, in spite of the 
unusual conditions in which their roots are placed. The solutions that 
are thus used have been termed “nutrient” or “cultural solutions" or 
“water cultures.” When plants are grown in pure sand to which the 
solution has been added, the medium is called a “sand culture.” For 
quantitative work, however, the water culture has proved the most 
satisfactory. A nutrient or cultural solution is generally defined as one 
that contains all the essential elements in the form of salts that a plant 
absorbs from the soil., A solution that does not contain all the essential 
elements is sometimes termed a cultural solution, but >t is generally 
inferred when the term is used that the solution contains all the known 
essential elements that the plant obtains from the soil. 


A. Histokicai. 

The earliest recorded experiment with water cultures was that of Woodward 
(10991 who grew plants in spring. river, rain, and d,stilled water to determine whe her 

it was the water or the solid purtieles of the soil.t nourished he plants. \ er> I, I, 

additional stu.lv. however, was made it. this field unt.l Sachs. Knop, and Nohhe 
from 1859 to 1883 developed the general procedure m water cultures hat is tit use at 
the present time. Sachs tlHOO) published the firs, standard formu a for a cu tun 

solution for plants, and in 1805 Knop proposed a son.. ... been or. the 

moat widely used in the study of plant nutrition. Other nutrient solutions have been 
proposed by Tollens < 1882).'Schimper (18901. Pfeifer (1900), Crone . 1902) To.tm,t- 
l.atn (1914). Shive (1915). Ho.Rl.nd (19201, and many others, from 18.,9 o 190.1 
the preparation of nutrient solutions and the methods for .her use wori w.-l 1 
lished. By their use dttrinR that |sriod 10 of the csscn.,.1 elements f 0 plant growth 
were determined. I, was found that the concert, rat,on.of the standard suit, tons 

that were used..Id vary in conreu,ration of total salts from 0.1 to 0.0 per cent am 

ye. produce an optimum Rrowth of the plants prov.dcd that the sj.htttons w . 
frequently renewed. The proportion, of the d.fferen component, of these sol,.,tons 
varied greatly, ami it was considered that these had l.ttle apparent utfluenee upon 
the growth and development of the plant, provtded that a sulfie.cnt quant,ty of sal, 

From 1900 to the present time the invest,gat,ons of cultural solut.ons have been 
characterized by a study of the effects of the physical os well as the ehrmte. 1 proper res 

of the nutrient solutions upon the growth of the plant ' -'V'nRs.on ttKK . 

osmotic properties of the solution, have been -spec,ally eons.dered. The retail 
to growth of the proportion of salts in the solut.on has been os en-ve y -tu e.b ,,, 
has also the effect of light and temperature upon the rel.ttve value of d.fferenl 
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tions for plant development. It has also been found that the unequal absorption of 
ions of a given salt may have a marked effect upon the reaction of the nutrient solu¬ 
tion. Finally, a thorough reinvestigation is in progress to determine the number of 
elements that are essential to the life of the plant and the function they subserve in its 
metabolism. 

A concise, reliable history of water cultures was published by Johnston (1032), and 
Sherman (1933) gives a rfeum6 of the theories of plant nutrition from Aristotle to 
Liebig. 


B. Kinds 

It is the intention to present here only a few of the many formulas for nutrient 
solutions. Others may be obtained by consulting Tottingham (1914), Tollcns (1882), 
and Schimpcr (1890). 


Bach’s solution 
(1800), grams 


Enop's solution 
( 1805 ), grams 



Pfeifer's solution 
(1000), grams 


Ca(NO 

KNO.. 

MgSO.. 

KHiPOi. 

KC 1 . 

FeCIi. Small 

amount 

HiO. 1,000 ec 


Crone's solution 
( 1002 ), grams 



The nutrient solutions used prior to 1914 varied greatly in their total concentration 
and in the proportion of the ions present (Tottingham, 1914). The total concentra¬ 
tion of salts ranged from 0.1 to 0.5 per cent, and the ratio of potassium to magnesium 
varied from 1:1 to 5:1, that of calcium to magnesium 2:1 to 3:1, that of nitrate to 
phosphate from 3:1 to 10:1, nnd that of nitrate to sulphate from 1.3:1 to 7:1. 

In 1914, Tottingham, using Knop’s solution as a basis, began an investigation to 
determine the influence of a wide range of variations in the proportions of the com¬ 
ponents of this solution. Three different total concentrations were used, having on a 
percentage basis a concentration of 0 . 01 , 0.6, and 2 per cent and an osmotic pressure 
of 0.05, 2.5, nnd 8.15 atmospheres, respectively. In each of these concentrations the 
approximate osmotic pressure was divided into 10 equal parts, nnd the 10 parts 
were distributed among the four component salts of the solution. This arrangement 
gives for any given concentration of solution 84 solutions, each having the same 
osmotic pressure but no two of them containing the same relative proportion of salts, 
roftinghnm f'wd that 'he solution having the total concent rat ion of 0.6 per cent or 2.5 
atmospheres osmotic pressure gave the best growth for wheat in the seedling stage. 
1 lie best combination «*f the St . Jutions in this series as judged by the dry weight of 
tops produced in the evp, -i„, C j,t was 7*3ftlS4, in which the salts were distributed as 
follow s: 


:\»ttingh .p ' b'?t eon.L ration of Knop’s solution 


-0 . 0130 . 1 / CatXO*),-. 0.0144,1/ 

*-**'.314.;.!/ KNO,-- 0.0049.1/ 


; »:t c.-lainmg 0.0024 gr. of ferric phosphate per cubic 

i: -*: u dutiun at the time of renewal. The nutrient 
C Mj : ei s .. r: -hiding the iron, at least four different salts. 
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When the effect upon growth of the various proportions of these salts in solutions of 
this type is to he studied, the number of possible combinations becomes large and 
thus renders the experiment very tedious and cumbersome. Thus, as has been men¬ 
tioned, if the osmotic pressure of a four-salt solution is distributed in tenths, there 
are 84 different combinations possible. If the number of salts in a solution could be 
reduced to three and the osmotic pressure distributed in tenths, the experiment would 
employ only 36 combinations. If this type of solution could be used, the experimental 
work would be greatly simplified and more rapid determinations could be made. If 
a two-salt solution could be used, only nine combinations would be possible on the 
basis that has just been mentioned. This, however, is impossible, since six elements 
at least arc required in every nutrient solution and only two of these can be carried 

by any single salt. . 

In 1915 Shive carried on experiments with a three-salt solution. The potassium 
nitrate was omitted from the lvnop’s formula, the solution being composed of the three 
salts: monopotassium phosphuto, calcium nitrate, and magnesium sulphate and a trace 
of ferric phosphate, thus containing all the elements of the four-salt solution. Shive 
experimented with three different total concentrations of this three-salt solution, the 
osmotic pressures of which amounted to 0.1, 1.75, and 4.0 atmospheres, respectively, 
l or each of these three total concentrations, 36 different proportions of the three 
component salts were tested. It was found that the solution with an osmotic pressure 
of 1.75 atmospheres was the optimum one of the three for the growth c»f wheat and 
buckwheat plants. The production of dry matter by plants growing in this solution 
was equal to or greater than that produced by plants growing ... any of the four-salt 
solutions. For the growth of young wheat plants. Shive found that the solutions 
/?5S2 and K3.S3 were the l»cst ns determined by the production of dry matter. The 
following are the formulas for these best three-salt solutions: 


Hest solution 1 

Next la-st solution* 

tiff 

0.0180.1/ 

0.0052.U 

0.0150.1/ 

R3S3 

KHjl’O* 

Ca(NOi), 

MgSO« 

0.0108,1/ 
0.0078 M 
0.0020.1/ 


' Ferric U.00H K- 1-r liu* . . 


According In Loomis end SI.. slock solution. forShivc’s «5.S2 nutrient 

solution may be prepared as follows: 


Salt 


G. in I I. 
. 49.01 
. 24.56 
. 73.95 


KII 1 PO 4 . 

CafNO,),.. 

MgS0..7II : 0. 

arTuscd'T is necessary to add some of the minor elements to obtain the proper 
j 1 ’ f , , ' t .. cu |>ii* centimeters of a stock solution consisting of 

dcvc l „ pln ,„, chloride, 0.05 K Ixiric acid. 0.01 g. copper 

0 0 g manganese eWonde. 0A, g j nt crv.U.o .he cultural solution. 

chloride in , l o wa.cr r addcd r ^ ^ ^ , j( lnaIli|>u ,„,i„„ in 

jsi.-'atrsai -zz ™ *■.. —.. —- - 
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four-salt solutions in the study of plant nutrition. A three-salt solution, however, 
has the disadvantage that if the proportion of one ion or radical of a salt is altered, 
the other ion of the salt is changed in a like proportion, so that the effects of an indi¬ 
vidual ion cannot be so well studied as in a four-salt solution. Six types of three-salt 
solutions are possible in order to supply potassium, phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, 
sulphur, and nitrogen to plants. These have been numbered and catalogued by 
Livingston and Tottingham (1918) and are now commonly called by their serial 
number when discussed in experimental work in plant nutrition. They are arranged 
as follows: 


I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

Ca(NO,), 

Ca(NOi)i 

Ca(HjPO«)j 

CatfS.POO, 

CaSO« 

CaSO, 

KH,P0« 

KjSCL 

KNO, 

K»SO t 

KNO, 

KH,POi 

MgSO« 

Mg(HjPO«), 

MgSO* 

Mg(NO*)s 

Mg(H,PO,), 

Mg(NO,) t 


Solution III was tested by Livingston and Tottingham and found to be ns good as 
solution I (Shivc’a) for the growth of wheat seedlings. 

In the soil, many of the plant nutrients are present only in relatively small amounts 
in the soluble form, although there is generally a considerable reserve in the form of 
compounds that are only slightly soluble. In order to have a nutrient solution in 
which the available nutrients would more nearly approximate the concentration in 
the soil, Duggnr (1920) used as nearly as possible salts that arc quite insoluble. As 
a source for calcium he used calcium sulphate, calcium carbonate, tricalcium phos¬ 
phate, monocalcium phosphate; as a source for magnesium, magnesium carbon¬ 
ate and trimagnesium phosphate were used, and iron was supplied in the form of 
iron phosphate and ferric citrate. The plants grew in the cultures with these salts 
just as vigorously as when the more soluble salts were used. Hoagland (1919) used 
various concentrations of nutrient solutions that were so constituted ns to give 
approximately the same relntion between the more important ions as that found in 
the water extract of soils nt the time when the crop was actively absorbing. It was 
found that solutions with total concentrations runging from 0.48 atmosphere to 1.45 
atmospheres gave very similar results if renewal was frequent. The following solution 
was found by Hoagland (1920) to be ns favorable for the growth of young barley 
plants as Shive's ICtS'2 solution: 


Ions 

Ppm. 

Ions 

P.pjn. 


j 

190 

172 

52 

PO. 

117 

700 

202 

Ca. 1 

NO, 

Mg., 

SOi 

- J 



it is the !*•* 

of procedure • . 
can be found . 
references in* 
necessary for t* 
upon the kind 


C. Technique 

•e !i re to discuss only in a broad and general manner the methods 
• •nicnt r»| work with nutrient solutions. The detailed directions 
Livingston, Crocker, and Kellerman (1919) and the other 
\ ariouv methods can be used for obtaining the seedlings 
nt. the method of procedure depending to a great extent 
. .at i tv 'o be germinated. For the cereals and some yther 
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seeds the following method has given very satisfactory results: The seeds are soaked 
in water for 5 or 6 hr. and then plaeed upon a germination net, which consists of ordi¬ 
nary mosquito netting that has been dipped quickly into melted paraffin of a high 
melting point so that the threadwork of the network is covered but the meshes remain 
open. The treated netting is tied as tightly as possible over the top of any wide¬ 
mouthed vessel or jar so that when the jar is filled with water or solution the surface 
practically coincides with the plane of the net. For ordinary demonstration experi¬ 
ments tap water may be used in the germinating vessel but for exact work a cultural 
solution should be used in order to avoid too abrupt a change when transferred from 
the germination container to the cultural vessel. The solution in the germination 
vessel should be changed frequently, preferably daily, by adding fresh solution through 
a glass tube that extends to the bottom of the container. The control of the tempera¬ 
ture during germination is desirable and may Ik* obtained by a water bath or any other 
means available to the experimenter. The germination jar should be placed in diffuse 
daylight until the seedlings have reached the desired stage of growth (see also Living¬ 
ston, 1906). After the choice of the seedlings for the cultural experiment has been 
made, they arc lifted from the net. preferably by paraffined forceps, and placed in a 
glass vessel containing a germination solution 2 cm. in dcptli so that the roots are in 
the solutions and the shoots al»ove its surface. The seedlings are then taken from t he 
vessel one by one as needed to be placed in position in the cultural jars, care being 
taken to avoid contamination. 

The best cultural vessels are wide-mouthed glass jars, the ordinary Mason fruit 
jars of pint, quart, or 2-qt. capacity, being especially adapted for that purpose. . I any 
different arrangements have been used (or closing ..ul.ural vessels and for support¬ 

ing the plants growing therein. One of the most common methods .s to use flat cork, 
about H in. thiek which hnvc been thoroughly impregnated and lightly coated w. h 

paraffin. The desired number of holes about 3 ..diameter are made through the 

cork at convenient locutions, ns described by Totting.. <I»H>. The young plants 

are plaeed in position in the* hole, and held firmly just ul-.ve the se,, by mean, of 

ordinary cotton, which remains dry and Ikco .. compress.,! a. the stem enlarges. 

The cultural vessels should he filled with nutrient solution so that when the corks are 
tightly forced into position they will be within I to 2 cm. of the surface of the so n u,n 
(sec Livingston, 1900). If the growing plants rep,ire support, upnghts o hght glass 
or wooden rods anchored to the cork may he used. I. ,s desirable that the upngh » 
he light but substantial and easily attached, and they m.crfcrc as Itttie as poss.b le 

with the handling of .ho cultural vessels. M. llnrg.1923. has ,Icv,m,I two..hods 

of supports for the larger sand- or water-cultural vessels. In one case, four sockets 
made from galvanised iron into which wooden upngh.s mav Ik- fitted are placed ,,, ,- 

distant around the top of the jar.hi tightly ,,, place by means of w-.rc .gh.ly 

twisted around it. In the other ease, the earthenware cover „ perforated u. the cen¬ 
tral portion in numerous place, in which the plants are held l.y cotton and ..round 

the edge of the cover equidistant ... other arc four holes ... which hght woo den 

support, eat. he tightly fitted. Perforated paraffin d.sks may also be used, according 
to Hammett (1928). . . .. . ... 

In order to make a comparative study of wafer cultures .» necessary that all 
Plant, Ik exposed to a, nearly the same a.mo,phone cond.t.ons »a poss. de. f . 
cultures are grouped in a given area, the plant, shade each other so that the, do o 

all receive the same amount of light. The tmnsp.ranon loss of some plants .. 

reduced and perhaps also their plm.osyn.hc.ie rate. The unequal ...mosphene eo 
.ion, ...ay be overcome in par. by changing .he pos.uon of the plants a mm.e 
intervals. This, however, requires dose alien. »m and a great amount of Inlmr and 


oiitli- 
rous 
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is at the beat unsatisfactory. One of the most convenient methods so far devised 
for placing the cultures under the same conditions is that used by Shive (1915). The 
plants are placed on the edge of a slowly revolving circular table approximately 4 ft. 
in diameter which makes a revolution every 4 min. and is continuously rotated during 
the time of the experiment except when stopped for short intervals for the renewal 
of solutions. By this means all the plants in the cultural solution arc exposed to 
approximately the same light, heat, and cultural conditions. Trclcase (1925) has 
devised a chamber with thermostatic control and a rotating table for plant cultures. 

Gcrioke and Travcmetti (1936) reported an experiment with tomatoes that is of 
marked importance in the practical opplication of cultural solutions. They used 
sheet-metal tanks, each ol which was 2.5 ft. wide, 10 ft. long, and 8 in. deep; over them 
were wooden frames containing a wire screen that was held just above the top of the 
tanks. Two to three inches of excelsior and sawdust were placed on the screen to 
provide support for the plants. Of the five tanks, four were heated by means of 
electrical equipment and one was used as a control. In two of the four tanks tho 
temperature was kept between 75 and 80°F. for the first 6 weeks and then raised to 
between 80 to 85°F.; the other two tanks were kept at 65 to 70°F., and, after 6 weeks, 
at 70 to 75°F. The control tank was kept at 55 to 65°F. 

The tanks were filled with water to within 1 in. of the top, and each tank received 
1 lb. of nutrient salts at the beginning of the experiment. During the 12-month 
period, six additional applications of salt were made per tank. The plants were 
started in soil and transplanted as 3-weck-old seedlings. Two rows of 10 plants each 
were placed in each tank, thus giving to each plant an area of about 1.25 sq. ft. Tho 
plants in the heated tanks began to ripen fruit nbout 4 months after transplanting, 
while those in the unheated tank did not ripen fruit until 6 weeks later. In the heated 
tanks, the plants grew to a height of 25 ft. and produced fruit for at least8 months. 

The plants in the two tanks that were heated at 70 to 75 # F. produced a total of 
598.3 lb. of fruit, while those heated at 80 to 85 # F. produced 625.6 lb. The control 
produced only 57.0 lb. of ripe fruit. The authors considered that on 100 sq. ft. of 
basin area 1 ton of tomatoes could be grown in 12 months, provided that ample room 
were provided for upward growth. 

1. Renewal.- A common practice in water-culture experiments is to renew tho 
solution at intervals of 3 days or, more generally, to remove the plants from the 
solution and place ihem in a fresh solution in clean containers. The vessels that havo 
been used are emptied, cleaned, and then refilled at the next change. This method, 
however, is subject to criticism Imhousc it introduces several errors that could be 
entirely or at least partially overcome if the nutrient solution could be continually 


renewed. In the first place, if the nutrient solution is relatively dilute, the lack of an 
optimum ninount a given nutrient might be a limiting factor to growth if the solu¬ 
tion were not renew*d except at the intervals that have been mentioned. If a study 
h - elTcc* *>f i certain strength of solution upon plant growth, it is 
on s»r#»niHh „f concentration will not long continue unless a con- 
since b»s ».f water bv transpiration continually increases 
* certain ’cast in the solution, because they are not absorbed 

i'-r. In the third place, the influence of the 
• • r ||s that an* lost from the root cap and the 
m .! .i■ tluefic* upon the growing plants if allowed to 


is being made « 
evident that .t 
stunt renewal 
the concent r:»* • 
in I lie same r 
organic comp* 
epidermis me\ 


accumulate tor: 


•ic. 


The dcplrtimt -,? 
to the reap'- *• * 

the physiologic• ' 


• I accun* :• •(>;. of carbon dioxide in the solution due 
t -or * . »..r considered as well as the disturbance of 
’ he unequal absorption of salts. Stiles 
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(1915) observed with rye plants growing in cultural solutions that if the solutions acre 
changed frequently so as to maintain more nearly a constant composition, the solution 
could vary over a considerable range without producing much effect upon the rate 
of growth as measured by the amount of dry matter produced within a given tune. 
In the case of barley and wheat seedlings (Brenchley. 191ti» growing in nutr.cnt solu¬ 
tions, the improvement in growth was more marked in concentrations up to fi th 

normal when the solution, were changed freq..tly Trelease and hiree (I. 1. 

investigated the effect of the renewal of solution upon the product ton of *> ''' ,gh ' 
of the tops of wheat growing in Shive's Ih -,1 soluttoti. The cultures ran for 41 days, 
and some of the results obtained were :is follows: 


ChanRe 


Dry weight, 
grains 


Change 


Dry weight, 
grams 


My. 

Every 3 days.. 

After 1 week, then every 3 

days. 1 

Every 2 weeks 


1 After 2 weeks, then every 
3 days 


After 1 month 
Not ot all . 


In another caper.. ... solution was 

day through the cultural jars, which bad a ..of 2.4. ... 


l*r . 

obtained were as follows: 


Dry weight, grants 
1 678 
I 222 
0 (><>(» 


Continual renewal. 

Changed every 3 days. 

Not changed at all. 

, . „...r r.ill urea with n continuous solution renewal of 

Soybeans, grown in sand or *at« r . throughout the growing 

1 1. of new solution per culture during w * *. rv< , rv those grown 

period, always produced phmts that n ' » ai . M | S |,ive. 1923 ). 

in cultures with intermittent solution rein • , M . t „. r and more nearly uniform 

It was shown by Marsh (193-.) 1 j 1 ". jj"" * dniutH \ from the bottom of the con- 
in cultural solutions if the excess m.Iii i ,.„|iural jar. This is apparently 

tainer rather than siphoned from near t " l> ' ^ ,| inl onliiiarilv eolleet near tin- 

due to the elimination of precipitates am | » ' of ||Ulr i c .„t solution for water 

bottom. Methods for supplyi'iR «‘ Trehas.'-am, Uvinglon (1922). Johnston 

cultures have bei-iideser,lH-«l by Cl '' . * , im .,|K*|s for renewal of plant nutrients 

(1927), and Trek-one ami 1 komson • Zurbicki (1933),and Nlehrliel. 

in sand cultures have been publmln-d b> M« Call 

(1935). Jovba-d for the aeration of water and 

2. Aeration.- Various methods *• |>y W ratlien»ax (1910). Andrews (1920). 

sand cultures, some of which are d • 1 ^ , (llli . € , i rt pull a stream of air 

and Allison (1921). One method tlm L llt | l ,. r the drip met Inal in which the 

through the medium by use id frwll ;iir supply being carried in with or 
cultural solution is replaced drop ». « ' n M k . ns ,, secured by allow ing a slow 

by the drops. In the third rare. P»‘ pu|||1 * r||l The benefits derived from 

but steady flow of renewal solution m ^ ^ ^ produced, height of plants or their 
aeration as measured by the a.no however, is to be expected, since plants 

general vigor have been rather \arn . 
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differ greatly in their oxygen demands when growing under natural conditions. Hol' s 
Brenchley, and Underwood (1914) greatly increased the root and top growth of barley 
™ “ p : ne ,n wa,er cul,urcs b y P u ^' n 8 a stream of air through the medium. Free 
(1917), however, in experiments with buckwheat growing in Shive's nutrient solution 
found that the degree of aeration of the cultural solution had no important influence on 
the growth of these plants. His results were verified by Stiles and Jorgensen (1917) 
who found that aeration of the nutrient solution increased the rate of growth of barley 
growing m water cultures but that it had no effect on the growth of buckwheat under 
the same conditions. Pembcr (1917) noted that barley did not respond to aeration 
when grown in nutrient solutions that were renewed every two weeks. In experiments 
with corn plants, Beal (1918) and Andrews and Beal (1919) obtained much better 
growth m the aerated sand and water cultures than in the unaerated ones. In one 
case the plants growing in the aerated cultures were 65 cm. in height as compared to 
a height of 46 cm. for the plants in the unaerated vessels. Apration showed its effect 
upon the anatomy of the plant, since the intercellular spaces were smaller and the 
tissues more compact in those plants growing in the aerated cultures. Oats, mustard, 
and peas growing in nutrient solutions respond very favorably to aeration, as is 
shown by the work of Andrews (1921), who found that the height of plants growing in 
aerated solutions was twice as much ns the dry weight, in some cases five times greater 

AH n Pl ^rTf.. ,n 8olu,ions ,hal not «<"*tcd. In the ease of soybeans, 
Allison (19-1) and Allison and Shivc (1923) stated that the best plants with respect to 
health, vigor, and yield were always secured in the cultures with continuous solution 
renewal and with constant and thorough aeration of the medium. Thev also found 
tha the continuous renewal of the nutrient solution did not alone maintain the supply 
of dissolved oxygen necessary for the maximum development of the plants and that 
phut" * h ° WCd a mUC ‘ 8rC “ ,Cr rCSpon8C to acra,ion the aerial portions of the 

Lochwing (1932) found that the ratio of the weight of tops to the weight of roots 
of sunflower plants, grown in aerated sand cultures, was much lower than that of the 
controls. The aerated plants not only showed accelerated growth, greater height, 
and larger tops and roots than did the controls, but they contained more calcium, 
phosphorus, sugars, hydrolyzable polysaccharides, and total nitrogen. The expressed 
sap of the aerated plants contained more total solids and sugar* but had less ash and 
total non in Irate nitrogen than the nonaerated ones. 

Clark and Shivc (1932) noted that the roots of the tomato plant grew throughout 
th..;.on""" cr in the aerated nutrient solution,, while those of the nonaerated cultures 
ern e I T" . foU " U """ arra,ion bad * more pronounced influ- 

T'l Rr " ' u|Km ,hc K™"-"' °f 'ho roots. 'The 

Z bloomed and fruited earlier than did those in the 

aerated cultures. 

aer„ 1 .ed n .! , . (,93 'n Sl , UdiCS ," f . "' c <* brlcy plants grown in aerated and non- 

vh t fo “"' 1 """ “ f,OT 00 d »y* 'be nonaerated plants had 225 roots, 

m he ir 75 r00,i - "'crage k»««h of «he roots 

the ' ;! ' ,n ■ “ "»np»"*l to 10.9 cm. for the nonaerated and 

,r "" r ; Li per cent greater in diameter than those of the 
Jirmvn *" ,,u * '•‘‘rated cultures consisted of compact 
i nit-rccllular spaces, while that of the roots grown in 
‘ a,r P*»*>ages separated by narrow strands of 
a.-"aerated roots began to differentiate nearer the 
r ed cultures. In the mature regions of the aerated 
: . twice as thick as the corresponding cell walls 

J solutions. 


latter. T*, «• 
pnrcriclnn, . <-i i 

the nonaer: *••■! o! 

parenchyma. Fh. 
rt>ot tips that* «ii. 1 i 
roots the cel* \:.!- 
• *t I he roots CIO.- . 


Ill 


■ho 

lid 
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3. Preparation.—Since the method to he followed in the preparation 
of nutrient solutions will depend upon the type of solution to he used and 
the nature of the experiment, it will he impossible to give here anything 
but general methods of procedure. This perhaps can he best accom¬ 
plished by giving in detail the methods to he followed in one or two specific 
cases The first step in the preparation of nutrient solutions, especially 
if quantitative work is to he done, is to obtain salts of known purity 
either dry or containing a known amount of water. 1 he next step is the 
preparation of stock solutions from which solutions of the desired com¬ 
position and concentration may be made when desired. One of the 
greatest difficulties that has been exi>cricnccd in the preparation of 
four-salt solutions and to some extent in three-salt solutions is to obtain 
a solution of the desired concentration and proportions and avoid any 
precipitate. In ordinary demonstration experiments with water or 
sand cultures, the formation of some precipitate is of small matter, but 
in a quantitative study it braw an important factor and must be 
avoided. Tottingham (1914) in Ids work with Knop s solution found it 
best to employ the component salts in stock solutions, one part. 
tabling only calcium nitrate and the other. H, containing the other three 
salts. The maximum possible concentration without Iprecipitation of 
part B for a period of 14 days at ton.|>cr«turos of 20 to 2d ( was found t. 
be 10 per cent when monopotassium phosphate was used and .1 p r <ent 
when dipotassium phosphate was used. This limits die c.me^nU o 
of solution A to 12.33 and 12 per cent, reaper!■ voly lottnigham 

the maximum possible concentration of the complete v^P- 1 ' 

without precipitation for a period of from 3 .» 4 days a. a tempera. of 
20 to 26 C. to be 2.8 and 2.2 per rent when n,«.n..|M.laKsnin. p.s .l.ato 
and dipotassium phosphate were used, respectively. It was found 
the precipitate formed in unstable Knops solution consisted almost 

.. ...- - 

0.02 g. molecular concentration is generally recommended. A s p. - 

sion of this type contains .. 3 ft. of feme phosphate per liter or 

3 mg per cubic centimeter. Enough of this preparation may be made 

♦ i . , . „ ir Knough of this suspension should be added to 

to last for several years. IMiougn 01 ‘ 

, • « .rive 3 mg. of ferric phosphate, 

each iter jar at each filling to •> 

Of interest in this regard is the work of Horner. Burk, and Hoom 
,1034, in devising -n^odsfor^ W*^'*** ^ 

ioms’of those ... will 

imn, or sirnUar metal to waterjr sam, - ’ f .. iir( . 

in alkaline"neutral, and moderately acid media, and are not precipitated 
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by phosphates. The general consideration of the iron supply in nutrient 
solutions is discussed under the heading of Iron in Chap. VI. 

Five characteristics of a nutrient solution may be distinguished when 
its osmotic, ionic, and molecular relationships to plant response are con¬ 
sidered: (1) the solution type or kinds of salt entering into the solution; 
( 2 ) osmotic salt proportions, the division of the osmotic pressure of the 
solution into a definite number of parts, and their distribution among 
the salts in all the various proport ions; (3) volume molecular salt pro¬ 
portions; when considered in its relationship to osmotic salt proportions 
it would mean that part of a volume molecular concentration of each salt 
which must be added to each solution to produce the osmotic proportion 
that is desired for that particular salt; (4) total volume molecular con¬ 
centration or the total number of molecules of all kinds per liter; and (5) 
the total osmotic concentration, which is the resultant of the number of 
molecules and ions in the solution per liter. This calculated osmotic 
value or potential-osmotic pressure Is commonly expressed in terms of 
atmospheres. Owing to ionization and in some cases also to hydration 
the osmotic salt proportions and the volume molecular salt proportions of 
a solution will not vary proportionally from solution to solution. If a 
senes of solutions are planned, therefore, so as to vary by definite incre¬ 
ments of osmotic salt proportions, the volume molecular concentration 
nmII \ ary irregularly. 'I he preparation of nutrient solutions for the study 
of their osmotic and salt relationships to plant growth, therefore, involves 
a rather tedious procedure and entails much care and labor if accurate 
and satisfactory results are to be obtained. In the case of a four-salt 
solution, ,f the osmotic pressure is divided into ten equal parts and dis 
ribilled among the four salts in all the various proportions, 84 different 
solutions must be prepared. With a three-salt solution the same pro¬ 
cedure requires the preparation of 36 different solutions. Let us here 
consider a yet more simple case in which the total osmotic pressure of 
I atmosphere of a three-salt solution of type I is distributed in eighths 
; • 7 ° *”°»<>potassiuni phosphate, calcium 

ml i and mocncs,um all the possible proportions. The 

n Pr0P,,rh0nS ° f CaCh ° f ,hc •«! the partial molecular 

oncemri ions n^sary to produce an osmotic pressure of 1.0 atmos- 

here or .he 21 d.ffnrcn. solutions that are possible under this combina- 
K » '! ' ’ lble - This is ,ak ™ the Report of 

\ Btol< W A * off hr National Research Council 


The nr f 
for each ‘V; 
solution i: 
inonopotav 


1 presented in this table were obtained 
' l< follows: For example, in the case of 
prepare,! containing J s g. molecule of 
molecule of calcium nitrate, and 
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% g. molecule of magnesium sulphate. This solution was then diluted 
until its freezing point indicated a total osmotic pressure of 1.0 atmos¬ 
phere. In a solution that has thus been diluted, the molecular proportion 
of each salt can easily be calculated from the original volume, and since 


Partial Molecular Concentrations and Molecular Proportions (Osmotic; 
Proportions) of KH,PO„ Ca(NO,)„ and MgSO, (Type I) in 21 Solutions 
All Having a Calculated Osmotic Value of Approximately 1.00 
Atmosphere at 25°C. but Differing by Increments of One-eighth 


in Salt Proportions 


Solution 

Molecular proportions 

Partial molecular concentrations 
necessary to produce the frac¬ 
tional pressures desired 


KH,PO« 

Ca(NOj)i 

MgSO. 

KH:PO. 

G»(NO»), 

MgSO, 

R\Sl .... 

1 

1 

6 

0.0027 

0.0027 

0.0161 

52 . 

1 

2 

5 

0.0025 

0.0049 

0.0123 

53 ... 

1 

3 

4 

0.0024 

0.0071 

0.0094 

54. 


4 

3 

0.0022 

0.0089 

0.0067 

55. 

1 

5 

2 

0.0022 

0.0108 

0.0043 

0.0120 

0.0132 

0.0099 

0.0071 

0.0045 

0.0021 

0.0101 

0.0072 

0.0045 

0.0021 

0.0074 

0 0047 
0.0022 
0.0049 

56 .... 

1 

6 

1 

0.0020 

0.0122 

#2S1. 

2 

1 

5 

0.0053 

0.0027 

52. 

2 

2 

4 

0.0049 

0.0049 

0.0071 

53. 

2 

3 

3 

0.0047 

54 .. 

2 

4 

2 

0.0045 

0.0090 

55. 

#351... 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

4 

0.0041 

0.0076 

0.0104 

0.0025 

52 .. 

3 

2 

3 

0.0072 

0.0048 

53 . 

54 . 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

0.0068 

0.0005 

0 0068 
0.0086 
0.0025 
0.0047 
0.0008 
0.0024 

#451. 

4 

1 

3 

0.0009 

52. 

4 

2 

2 

0.0094 

53 .... 

4 

3 

1 

0.0090 

#551 

fi 

1 

2 

0.0123 

IU4J *••••••« 

52. 

w 

5 

2 

1 

0.0118 

0.0047 

0.0024 

0.0023 

0.0024 

#6S1. 

6 

1 

I 

0.0145 


the degree of ionization of each of the salts at that tl.lut.on can be obtained 
from prepared tables, the fractional molecular concentrat.on of each 
"alt necessary to produce the fractional osmot.c pressure desired can 
thus be calculated. If, for example, at a given concu.trat.on he • 
location value is 50 per cent for a given salt, then he os'inot.r .aI - 
of that salt is 1.5 times its molecular concentration. «o that the . 

concentration divided by 1.5 would give the molecular conccntra o 
necessary to produce the fractional osmot.c pressure that ts dcs.ml 

(we table above). 
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In the next table are given the strength of stock solutions and the 
proportion of distilled water to make 1,000 cc. of each of the 21 nutrient 
solutions that have just been described. 

Number of Cubic Centimeters of Distilled Water, and of the Single Salt- 
stock Solutions Required to Make 1 L. op Each of the 21 Nutrient 
Solutions of Type I with a Total Concentration of 1.00 Atmosphere 
Adapted from recommendations of Research Council, 1919 


Solution 

HjO 

KHjPOi, 

M 

3.5 

Ca(NO«)j.4HjO, 

M 

3.5 

MgSO«.7HjO, 

M 

3.5 

A1S1. 

924.7 

9.45 

9.45 

66.4 

S2. 

931.1 

8.75 

17.15 

43.0 

S3. 

935.85 

8.4 

24.85 

32.9 

S4. 

937.7 

7.7 

31.15 

23.45 

S5. 

939.45 

7.7 

37.8 

15.05 

S6. 

943.3 

7.0 

42.7 

7.0 

R2S1. 

925.8 

18.55 

9.45 

46.2 

82 . 

931.05 

17.15 

17.15 

34.65 

S3. 

933.85 


24.85 

24.85 

S4. 

937.0 


31.50 

15.75 

S5. 

941.9 


36.4 

1 t 

A3S1. 

929.3 

26.6 

8.75 

35.35 

S2. 

932.8 

25.2 

16.80 

25.20 

S3. 

936.55 

23.8 

23.80 

15.75 

S4. 

939 80 

22.75 

30.10 

7.35 

A4S1. 


34.65 

8.75 

25.9 

S2. 



16.45 

16.45 

S3. 



23.80 

7.7 

R5SX . 



8.4 

17.15 

S2 .. 

934 2 


16.45 

8.05 

AGS!.. 

1 



8.4 

8.4 


4. The Triangle System in the Studies of Nutrient Solutions, Sand 
Cultures, and Fertilizer Experiments.— In the study of nutrition experi¬ 
ments dealing with a large number of cultures of different salt combina¬ 
tions it is de-irable to employ some diagrammatic scheme or arrangement 
to represent concretely the various salt proportions and to interpret 
more easily the results obtained. The triangle method, which was sug¬ 
gested by << lin in' ,nocle r (1893) and Bancroft (1902) for certain per- 
• cuts in physical chemistry, was first adapted by Schreiner 
!■• to nutrition experiments. Later the method was 
:m 101 h. Sliive (1915), and McCall (1916) in both 
' rinients and has now become the general 
• *'!• data obtained in that type of work. A 

:I ' various applications has been given by 


and Skin*.-* 
used by 
water- m 
method \< . 
•ummary of 
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Schreiner and Skinner (1918), and a critical review of it has been made 
by Espino (1919). 

As an example of the application of the triangle system let us here 
consider first the distribution of the 36 different combinations that are 
possible when the osmotic pressure of a three-salt solution is divided into 
tenths and proportioned in all the possible ways among the component 
salts. In Fig. 11, the distribution of the various proportions of type-1 
solution consisting of monopotassium phosphate, magnesium sulphate, 
and calcium nitrate is represented on the plant of an equilateral triangle 
according to the arrangement now in use for all three-salt solutions. 
The base of the triangle is considered as the potassium side, the left 
side as the calcium side, and the right as the magnesium side. Each 



/part K/-&P04 


Flo 11.-Diagram showing the 30 different combinations of a three-salt solution if the 
osmotic pressure ?. distributed in tenths among the three salts. (Redrawn from .Shier 
“Physiological Rccarchu.") Description in the text. 


of the sides of the triangle is divided into 7 equal parts and lines art- 
drawn through eaeh of these points parallel to eaeh of the other two 
sides of the triangle. Kach of the original points on the sides of the 
triangle and the points of intersection of the lines drawn represents one 
of the cultures under consideration. The base of the tnangle and the 
lines parallel with it are numbered from the ba.se, winch is row 1 (Hi). to 
the apex, which is row 8 («8). The points of intersection are numbered 
as series (S) from the line on the left SI to the extreme point on the right 
S8. All the cultures on the base line in the ease of type-I sola ion 
have one-tenth of their osmotic pressure due to monopotassu.m phos¬ 
phate, all the cultures on HI have two-tenths of their osmotic pressure 
due to monopotassium phosphate, and so on until «8, which has eight- 
tenths of its osmotic pressure due to that salt. In the first line on the 
left of the triangle .SI, all the cultures have one-tenth of their osmotic 
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pressure due to calcium nitrate, while in S2, two-tenths of the osmotic 
pressure is due to that salt, and so on until 58, where eightr-tenths of 
the pressure is due to the calcium nitrate. The proportion of the osmotic 
pressure due to magnesium sulphate at any points can be obtained by 
subtracting from ten the sum of the osmotic proportions of monopotas- 



lp<jrr K/VOj 


r2. Ti+v ports 
KH,P0 4 




Vi/ 



T5. Five parts 
kh 2 po 4 


/part KA/Oj 


A\ 


T6. Six ports 
KHjPQ, 



/port each oT 
MpS0 4 

ColMhb 

KNOj 


T7. R/sr 

Sevenparts 


Iio. )2 .— Diitjams ?bouin« the ** 
»ho os mot ir ;.r«v urc is distribute! in tci 
H'acarchfs.") ^ .cription in the text. 


sium pllOsol’: 
if a culture i:' at ' 
due to it »>or 
three-tensiis o . 
she type n* 
symbol of (••>:.* 


:y i ca!c.um nitr-ue for that point. Thus, for example, 
,u ‘ !‘° ,! f #•-*'' 1 ’t has three-tenths of its osmotic pressure 
phaU four-tenths to calcium nitrate, and 
-•iipiiate. It is also customary to designate 
r: :: us\ i by placing the type number before the 
liuis 1I/M53 signifies that the solution in 
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question is type II and that four-tenths of the osmotic pressure is due to 
potassium sulphate, three-tenths to calcium nitrate, and three-tenths tc 
monomagnesium phosphate. 

When a four-salt solution is under consideration and the osmotic 
pressure is distributed in tenths among the various salts, the representa¬ 
tion by the triangle method becomes much more complicated, since 84 
different combinations are possible. Figure 12 represents the schematic 
arrangement of the 84 combinations of Knop’s solution as used by 
Tottingham (1914). For a procedure of this type seven triangles are 
necessary, one, however, forming only a single point. 1 lie triangles 
are designated as T 1 to 77 corresponding to the tenths of the total osmotic 
pressure due to monopotassium phosphate. The base of each of these 
triangles is the potassium nitrate side, while the left and right sides 
are the calcium nitrate and magnesium sulphate sides respectively. 
Taking any point as T2RZSA, for an example, we know that two-tenths 
of the total osmotic pressure of the nutrient solution at that location is 
due to monopotassium phosphate, three-tenths to potassium nitrate, 
four-tenths to calcium nitrate, and one-tenth to magnesium sulphate. 


D. Factors That May Determine the Relative Value of 

Nutrient Solutions 

One of the main aims in studying nutrient solutions has been to 
determine the best proportions, concentrations, and means of presenting 
the nutrient salts in order to scrur ; the maximum res,muse in the growth 
of the plants. It has frequently been stated that the aim is to determine 
or find the "best solution” with the idea of '.ppl.vmK proportions and 
concentrations of solutes thus found for a maximum response in agricul¬ 
tural practice. It is important, then, to consider some of the factors ha 
may determine whether or not a nutrient solution will be the best 

solution’'for plant growth. . , /tnni . 

1. Temperature and Light.—It was reported by Gericke (1921) that 
the nutrient solutions which produced the best growth of Marquis wheat 
in the early growth phases varied with the temperatures under which the 
experiment was conducted. The plants were grown in the six types o 
three-salt nutrient solutions in which the total molecular concent ration 
was distributed in eights among the component salts m all possible 
proportions. The temperatures used were 28 and 1, 0 the form, r 
being considered about the optimum and the la ter distinctly below the 
optimum for the early growth of wheat. The "good or best solutions 
were considered to be those in which the growth values obtained lay 
Within the upper one-fourth of the total range o values for the same 
temperature and the same solution type. I he following able shows 
some of the best solutions for the two temperatures observed: 
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Temperature, 

degrees 

Centigrade 

Type I 
KH,PO. 
Ca(NO*)s 
MgSO. 

Type II 

k,so. 

Ca(NOj)* 

Mg(HtPO«>* 

Type III 
KNO, 
Ca(H s PO.)j 
MgSO. 

Type IV 
KjSO. 
Ca(H,PO.), 
Mg(NOi)i 



mgm 

RIS3 

R1S3 

ft 154 



— 

RIS4 

R\SA 

R1S5 



R3S4 

R2S\ 

RISQ 




R4SI 

• • • • 

R2SI 




R3S2 

R3S3 

R2S5 

R4S1 



R3S3 

R5S\ 

R3S4 

ftfiSl 



R4SI 

R5S2 

R4SI 

R5S2 



RSSl 


R5S1 



These figures indicate that there is generally a marked difference 
between the proportions that give the best growth at higher temperatures 
und those that give the best growth at the lower temperatures. It 
appears, for example, that the proportion of potassium may be less for 
high than for low temperatures. 

Trclease and Trelease (1926) grew wheat plants in nutrient solutions 
at temperatures of 14, 19, and 30°C. and studied the relation of tem¬ 
perature to the physiological values of these solutions as indicated by 
the growth of the roots. There was little or no difference at the first 
two temperatures, but at a temperature of 30°C. there were marked differ¬ 
ences in the physiological values of the different solutions. 

From a comparison of the relative value of a series of solutions for 
the growth of wheat plants under different degrees of illumination, Tre¬ 
lease and Livingston (1924) concluded that if a number of markedly differ¬ 
ent nutrient solutions are repeatedly compared by tests made under 
different climatic complexes, the relative physiological values assigned 
to the several solutions may be either the same or more or less different 
for tin- several tests according to the nature and magnitude of the climatic 
differences dealt with. They considered that the comparative physiologi¬ 
cal values of different salt solutions cannot be stated with any degree of 
precision without having described in an adequate manner the climatic 
condition under which the tests were made. 

2. Concentration.—The experimental evidence in regard to the 
effect of the concent rat ion of the nutrient solution on the growth of 
plants is ' onhi ing. Since the Information is not very definite, it is the 
intention to present only the results that have been reported and 
the criticisms . r *r..M been red upon the question. Breazeale 
(1905) grew wh. * - :!ir-e- nutrient solutions with concentrations, 

respectively, of !.“* 75. 155. 750. and 1.550 p.p.m. The seedlings were 
grown for 28 d;r - :: - M^ution changed daily. The plants increased 
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in growth and vigor with the increasing concentration of the solutions up 
to 155 p.p.m., but above that point they were small and resembled those 
grown in the weaker solutions. Breazeale concluded that there is an 
optimum physical concentration of the nutrient solution in which plants 
thrive best aside from variations in the amounts present of the different 
nutrient materials. The work of Breazeale was substantiated by that of 
Hall, Brcnchlcy, and Underwood (1914) who concluded from their experi¬ 
ments with barley, which was grown in both water and sand cultures with 
a standard nutrient solution of four concentrations, that the growth made 
by plants in the soil solution is, in the main, determined by the amount of 
nutrients that are available. They also considered that the concentration 
of the solution within certain wide limits, irrespective of the total amount 
of plant food available, is a factor in the rate of plant growth. Ayres 
(1917), Tottingham (1914), and Sliive (1915) furnished evidence which 
indicates that the effect upon growth of any given set of salt proportions 
varies with the total concentration of the solution. Slnve found that, in 
experiments with solutions of 0.01, 1.75, and 4.00 atmospheres osmotic 
pressure, the best growth of tops of young wheat was obtained in tlie 
solution with an osmotic pressure of 1.75 atmospheres, the poorest growth 
in the weakest solution, and the medium growth in the most concentrated 
solution. Trelease (1917) observed young wheat plants growing in a 
solution consisting of monopotassiuin phosphate, magnesium sulphate, 
potassium chloride, an.l calcium nitrate in the molecular proportions 
of 1.000, 0.587, 0.485 and 0.341, respectively, for these salts m which 
the concentration of the solution varied by six increments from 0.5 atmos¬ 
phere to 7.0 atmospheres. The maximum yield of tops was obtained 
when the nutrient solution had a total osmotic concentration of 1.6 atmos- 
pheres. Between the concentrations of 1.6 and 7 0 atmospheres the 
dry weight of the tops was approximately a linear function of the con¬ 
centration, decreasing as the concentration increased. When howev.r, 
the molecular proportion of the salts in the solution was changed to 
1.000, 1.155, 7.282. and 0.699, the optimum concentration for growth 
was between 4.5 and 5.5 instead of at 1.6 atmospheres («* also Hoagland 
1919). Cameron (1911) and Stiles (1915) working with solutions similar 
to some of those used by the authors just mentioned were unable o 
obtain any marked variations in the amount of growth oyer a fairly 
wide range of concentrations. They considered that the slight differences 
observed might have been due to the depletion of some one clement and 
that this, perhaps, could Is- overcome by the more frequent renewal of the 

solution. „ ... 

Hoagland and Martin (1927) considered that all essential ions, except 
perhaps nitrate, are always present in the .soil solution, and t hat no matter 
how rapidly the ion is absorbed, its concentration us not reduced to zero. 
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They believed that no fixed critical concentration exists for any single 
element. Thus they found that 1 p.p.m. of phosphate in a cultural 
solution was necessary to maintain a good growth of barley, while with 
other plants a much lower concentration would produce an adequate 
growth. They believed that the absorbing-power characteristic of 
different plants must be ascribed to their different abilities to draw indi¬ 
rectly on mineral supplies not initially present in the soil solution. Thus 
with buckwheat and barley, no difference between the two plants was 
manifested in their reduction of the amount of nitrate, calcium, mag¬ 
nesium and potassium in the soil solution. The content of those con¬ 
stituents, however, varied greatly, the buckwheat withdrawing from an 
equal volume of soil much more calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, 
potassium, and nitrogen than did the barley. 

Nightingale and Farnham (1936) grew plants of sweet peas in two 
nutrient solutions with a concentration of 0.5 to 1.0 atmosphere and ol 
2 to 3 atmospheres. As compared with the more concentrated solution, 
the plants in the dilute solution grew more vigorously, were more succu¬ 
lent, and abscisscd more buds. The leaf blades of the plants in the 
weaker solution were thin, somewhat circular in outline, and of a dark 
green color, while those of the plants in the concentrated solution were 
thick, oval or elliptical, and light green. The young, active cells were 
more abundant in the roots and tops of the plants grown in the more 
dilute solutions than they were in the plants of the more concentrated 
solution. In the former, the tissues differentiated and matured more 
slowly than in the latter. Gra6anin (1935), in experiments with com 
and wheat, found that the amount and rate of growth did not depend 
upon the amount of nutrient solution but upon its concentration. 

The conflicting results obtained in regard to the effect of the concen¬ 
tration of the solution on growth may. in part at least, be due to factors 
other than the ones under consideration, which have been overlooked by 
those conducting the experiments. 

3. Water vs. Sand Cultures.—A com punitive study of sand mid water cultures 
ns media for plant prmv’h l.as been made by Stolhanc (1911), Hall, Ilrenchley, and 
I'nderwood (1911), Mr Call (lOlj), Sliivc and Martin (1918), Shivo (1920), Bnkke 
mid Krdrmm (1923), lb*n gland end Martin (1923), and others. A sand culture 
furnishes a med ; *im that i> apparently more nearly comparable to soil than is a water 
••nillire. It has been found by practically nil investigators that the growth of roots 
as judged by the product* *n os dry matt« r as well as by the profuse branching and 
general c\*«nt ueh h:. Her in ?:u 1 cultures than in water cultures. This has 
generally beet* i.eric'icd .i dm* ;«< better aeration of the sand cultures. In many 
cases, however, it rst grov.t!- t»i tor*, as measured by both green and dry weight 
occurs in tie* w:u r • ’ or-*s\ *)..e of the first questions that arises is what effect the 
sand has upon tb • «.:• it '. lot. u >h:i! is added to it. Sliivc (1920) with three-salt 

nutrient solution' • • .liner- nt grades of washed sand gave no evidence of the 
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adsorption of salt or ions in sufficient amount to alter materially either the reaction 
or the total salt concentration of the solution in contact with the solid particles. The 
adsorptive capacity, however, of the unwashed sand was sufficient to reduce the total 
concentration of the solution from 1.76 to 1.61 atmospheres, an average reduction 
of 8.5 per cent, during the first 24-hr. period. The reaction of the nutrient solution 
was not markedly altered by its contact with the unwashed sand. By the renewal 
of the nutrient solution the initial adsorptive effect of the unwashed sand was soon 
eliminated, apparently by saturating its adsorptive capacity As an example of the 
contrast between water and sand cultures the work of Bakke and Erdtnan (1923 
may be mentioned. In the case of Marquis wheat grown to the heading s,age 
type III three-salt solution with a concentration of 1.00 atmosphere, they found m 
general, a greater dry weight of tops produced in the water cultures and a great 
dry weight of roots in the sand cultures. The solutions producing the l 

of tops for the water and sand cultures shows! mark.s variations mail, P">l«*»"* 

The best water-culture solution was ftl.SI. while the best .-culture *1 

K3S3. The amount of water transpired was ... few exceptions g eat. - » 

water cultures than from the sand cultures. The sand «.!•■« Ha. In mq m 
more water than the water cultures were characterised by a h 
monocalcium phosphate with only a small proportion of potass,.,... 

■TT-Stt auniop mm............ r'S. 1 ':-;*: 

can he grown to hotter advantage in sand ruUurr* th.m ., ll( | nm 

grown withstand removal hotter thi.n those grown the sod. d noliInn P< 

hues of recent investigations ,u l'^"'" ^ or ,..ns „.rient sol,,.. are more 

whether certain combinations and ratios ol salts or 

beneficial to plant growth than , question of physiological 

The experimental data obtained have » ^ ^ eoncen.ni- 

lialance is an intricate and con,pics one. since j,,moral .itions 

tion of the solution, the type of plant un.h r ■ ^ ^ tn . # „j , 111 ,| ( , r „,|„. r topics 

of the environment. Certain ph“«™d _ <1 ; f Is that have been 

and it is the intention hero to consider onl> 

conducted along this line. with wheat seedling*are very striking. 

The result* obtained »>y rotting ham ni((| i(| 8| ( |ifF«r<nt eomhin.it ions 

He grew these plant* in ordinary HmV '• ^ <|i}||rillU( „| itl among the 

of this solution in winch the » M,,on , , wilh « concentration of 0.01 per cent 

component salts. He found, for « ■,I . 1 ^ producing the greatest dry 

and an osmotic pressure of « “ ^ on|jn , iry Knop's solution of the ... 

weight of tops waa 39 per cent aois ro times as much of 

concentration. This Sulphate cabin.,, nitride, and .ssiiun 

monopotassium P*****’ ... Knop's solo.km. I„ the ease of 

nitrate, respectively, as occur, inti <“ Knop's solution of the same lolal 

roou, the hes. solution was 1...1 per d s i,sr, „ ,|„. 

respective salts as iK-euni m the l a||(| pressure ..tely 

whtch the concent ration « , rat dry weigh, of tops was II per 

2.5 atmospheres, the |ir „„„ concentration. The ... dry weigh. 

cent better than Knop s»hd»n lartter than that obtained in the same 

of root k obtained in this sene* wus «•»-» i” 
concentration of the ordinarv Knop'n solution 
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Evidence that different plants require different physiological balances for their 
best development was furnished by Shive (1915, 1917). In a series of 36 combina¬ 
tions in a three-salt solution with an osmotic pressure of 1.75 atmospheres, it was 
found that the solution which gave the best growth for buckwheat was 1R4S2, while 
the best solution for the growth of young plants of Marquis wheat was IR5S2. 
Johnston (1925) in a study of the relative value of the six types of three-salt solutions 
for the growth of Irish Cobbler potatoes found that types I and II were the best 
suited if the dry weight of the plants is used as a criterion. 

Experimental evidence secured by Gericke (1922) showed that the pairing of ions 
or the type of salt in which they are made available to the plant exerts a marked 
influence upon growth. He grew wheat seedlings for 1 day in a solution of potassium 
nitrate with a concentration of 1.0 atmosphere and then removed the plants, rinsed 
the roots in distilled water, and placed them in a solution of monomagnesium phos¬ 
phate of the same concentration. The next day the plants were transferred to a 
like solution of calcium sulphate and after 24 hr. again transferred to the potassium 
nitrate solution. It was found that the plants which were thus changed by this con¬ 
tinued rotation at 24-hr. periods grew as large and produced approximately the same 
dry weight as those grown in the complete nutrient solutions of the same salts or in 
other three-salt solutions which supplied the same ions. It was further found that 
plants grown in these three single-salt solutions above mentioned were much superior 
to those grown in other types of single-salt solutions which were likewise changed 
every 24 hr. 

In an experiment in which 10 different salts were selected to give six different 
types of nutrient solutions, it was found that the order of change from one salt to 
another was of only minor importance. It was also found that the differences in 
the pH value of the single-salt solutions were within the range of good plant growth 
and thus exerted little or no influence but that the kind of salt used in making the 
change was of great importance. Thus when potassium nitrate, inonomagncsium 
phosphate, and calcium sulphate were used singly as above mentioned they gave 
much better yields than did the salts of any other type solution. Gericke considered 
that the cause for this might be the way in which the two essential ions arc paired. 
Thus the best results were obtained when nitrate and potassium were present 
together, since the absence of the other essential elements for a period of 48 hr. was 
apparently of little consequence. Likewise, inonomagncsium phosphate seemed 
to be the best salt with which to supply the magnesium and phosphorus to the plant, 
since if the plants, for example, were placed in magnesium sulphate or magnesium 
nitrate alone for 24 hr. they were decidedly injured. It seems apparent, then, that 
the pairing of nutrient elements or ions of opposite charge is an important factor in 
securing the maximum growth of plants in water cultures. This docs not necessarily 
mean that a definite cation-anion ratio must exist, since ionic ratios can covers con¬ 
siderable range of values without any apparent physiological effect. Results of a 
somewhat similar nature were obtained by Sewell (1924), who found that when 
wheat is growing in a sou with a sullicient supply of nitrogen, the plnnt will produce 
:t maximum yield with loss of the salts containing potassium and phosphorus than if 
the nitrogen -.ippl> is limited. On that account, if these elements are deficient in 
the soil a r pplication required if there is a liberal supply of nitrogen present. 

Trelease r ; ‘.ease T92.*»), from a study of the growth of wheat roots, con¬ 

cluded that \r r-o's arc lightly sensitive to small differences in salt proportions 
xcept when rti 1 concentration of calcium nitrate was below 5 per cent of the 
total concent raii. ; n 1925, they grew wheat in 29 different cultural solutions with 
a wide range oi “onions of the constituent salts. The plants grew vigorously in 
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all these combinations, but, when inoculated with the spores of mildew {Erynphc 
araminis), pronounced differences in susceptibility were found to exist. They con¬ 
sidered from this that susceptibility can be influenced to a high decree by the compo¬ 
sition of the solution supplied to the plants and that the tests gave no support to tin- 
view that low vigor of the host is an index to its susceptibility to invasion by a parasite. 

Gerickc (1929) found that a wide range of salt proportions was equally satis¬ 
factory for the early growth of Marquis wheat. Duncan (1931) found in growing 
corn in sand cultures that high nitrogen produced stocky, sturdy plants giving good 
yields, while low nitrogen gave tall, slender, late-maturing plants High P» assn m 
produced large plants with a relatively extensive root growth, while low- potassium 
produced a small top growth and a very limited formation of roots. It has been 
reported by Bartholomew. Watts, and Janssen (19331 for tomato, by Spencer and 
Slave (1933) for Rhododendron ponticum, and by \\ynd (1933) for orchid seedling.- 
that a wide range of salt proportions ran be used equally well in the growth of those 
plants. Beekenbach, Wadlcigh. and Shive (1936. studnsl statistically ' " 1 “ 

the growth of corn of varying the pro.mrtion of the different " 

solutions. Within the limits of the conccntrat.misemployed. no «« » »»»■ 
between the amounts of sulphate or phosphate ... the solution and the k™ -f , 
Plants Increasingly high concentrations of ..Unite, potassium and cal. tin. gn> 
The most marked correlation with increased growth. ^ '" ,l '' 

centra.ions of magnesium within .he same hunts replied m .Ice r. _ * 

of the three cation ratios-calrium/mugnosmu., |s,lasst..nag..... pota. 

. . «,«. 

The most thorough work along, his, in.-^ i.i.a 

.hat he especially cons.dered were Marqu. „ iIra „.. „„d polassiun, 

used as fertilisers were nmnoe.k.um phosphabs. . while ..a, 

sulphate. The wheat plan,, were grow » -.M ^ ^ . . ., pen,ox.. 

plants were grown n the field, but m ‘ ( , were 

an.l potassium oxide were varual h » . „„ d 

30 combinations or ratios The pUnt. ... , |m , (lll ,„ ini .d 

gram taken as a measure of the results. ^ !111(l be identical under 

indicate that they.eldsof eereaUsuehas . ^ d , |( . rcd (|m , „„ rk suggosls 

somewhat wide v..»,»m,° f ,“*£,*ting’to find a definite ratio or physiological 

hat nothing can >* *‘ ln ^ '^ 'T ^gular .. fertiliser ,es«s. lie 

balance ... sod cultures through th .a*,,,,, have become aeeusl<>,n*al to wide 
considered further tha, many° ^ reuon are no, suitable indica.ors 

vanabons m env.renm.mt.I 000 * 1 . 0 . . .. pnqs.r, ions of various salts 

for stud.es o this kmd. « » tilllc because of ,he fiue.ua,ionsof.l.e 

available the plant “ ' r " |li| co ,.elusions were draw n by l-iisenmenger 

sah eonten, of he ord.. J . f roola . .,cl with simple sol.,- 

,1928, in studying the"^ium nitrate, and magnesium snip,. 

lion, u monopotassium ph«p a' • He COIllii ,,,. ri .d that the wide range of 

with solutions eontauuug pa re o( « u ollt . of ,„e eonspieuoos fea.ures 

~.l, proportions On., all- prol>nt)ljf ,.„„ld be defined precisely if a 

»f liw resultH. Op |hc growth rate in the optimum solution 

sufficiently deta.h-d s udy w r. - . ^ utioM <lilT e r mg co „»iden.bly 

would be only - 1 >> login hj^ J ituenl mIu . Hibbard ..d. however. 

respee, to"..-,..,...- >" ■“ f , hc „ of . single fer,direr ingredient 

d'd™^:^ cultures as a combination o„he ... 
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ilint only under conditions where the price for a mixture of the three fertilizer ingre¬ 
dients is prohibitive would the use of single fertilizers be advisable. 

The relationship of the moisture content of the soil to the physiological balance 
has been studied by Shive (1919 to 1922). He found that good physiological balance 
and optimum total concentration of a nutrient solution are not alone sufficient to 
produce the best growth of which the solution is capable unless it is diffused as a film 
on the particles of a solid substratum. An optimum supply of moisture is thus neces¬ 
sary to impart to the soil its maximum physiological value so that the actual plants 
producing value of any fertilizer treatment is largely determined by the moisture 
conditions of the soil. 


E. The Hydrogen-ion Relations in Nutrient Solutions 


In discussing this subject a few facts should be noted concerning the effects of soil 
acidity on plant growth. The acidity of the soil has many general influences o.i 
fertility due to its effects on the physical, chemical, and biological conditions of this 
medium. According to Truog (1918) an acid condition of the soil usually lowers the 
availability of nearly all the essential elements, and favors the accumulation of toxic 
substances. Lochwing (1930) found, however, that the application of lirnc and potas¬ 
sium to sterile muck soils often proved harmful due largely to the low hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the cell sap which caused the precipitation of iron in the lower parts 
of the plant. 

The data relating to the effect of the plant on the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
culture solution and the effect of this reaction upon the plant arc very confusing. This 
is to bo expected, since the reactions under consideration arc influenced by so many 
different factors. Among these nrc the type of plant, the rate of ion absorption, 
exosmosis from the roots, temperature, and the nature of the nutrient solution. It is 
the intention here to state only a few experimental results to show the general com¬ 
plexity of the question. Tarr and Noble (1922) grew seedlings of wheat, soybeans, 
and corn in nutrient solutions which were maintained at constant hydrogen-ion 
concentrations extending over a range from pll 3 to 8 at definite grndations of 1 pH 
They found that a reaction of pH 3 was prohibitive to growth in all cases. The maxi¬ 
mum growth of wheat seedlings occurred at a reaction of approximately pH 4, while a 
lesser concentration exerted no harmful effect until a pH of 0 was reached, when 
chlorosis began to appear. The maximum growth of soybeans and corn was obtained 
at a reaction of pll In both these cases chlorosis occurred at a reaction of pH Cdue 
to the insolubility of iron at all hydrogen-ion concentrations less (more neutral) than 
pH 0. According to iloaglnml (19211), slight acidity pH o to 7 is not itself injurious to 
various types of plants, but alkaline solutions above pH 8 in general prove to be less 
favorable, and pH values above 9 are injurious to most agricultural plants. Bermuda 
grass, liowevi r, '•an grow vigorously when the medium in which it is growing has a pH 


value of 9. Tin • tVe 
they are diffh'idi r-> < 
t he desired eo; • • • • 
under alkaline 
cucumbers, ami 
ihail when the 
plant. In no c:* * ,: 
• ion was slightly 
wbi**h a solution is 
•»: '.hat plant. Du,. 
gro.%ing in modifier 


of ill ability on the plant are both direct and indirect, so that 
•rprci. chi. fly because it is difficult or impossible to maintain 
< n .( ’he essential salts, since some of these precipitate out 
Ur .gland (1923) obtained some indications that barley, 
'.o' • rapidly w hen a certain degree of acidity is maintained 
‘ • -•>! ition is allowed to change under the influence of the 

• -erve «- good a growth at pH 7 as when the nutrient solu- 
• i t: s therefore to be uncertain whether the reaction to 
• ;>1 nt growing in it is the most favorable for the growth 
•"I**'! ' ‘-nd in riio case of wheat, corn, and Canada field peas 
1 !.». ingstoii-Tottiiigham solutions among others that 
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these plants under favorable conditions gave excellent growth even though the pH 
value of the solutions varied from 4.3 to 7.1. He concluded from these observations 
that there is n considerable range of pH values within which plants will grow well 

It was observed by Kachioni-VaKter (1927) that the optimum growth and develop- 
ment of buckwheat in the presence of chlorine were at pH o.O to 6.5; that, at a pH o 
7.0 to 9.0, growth and development were hindcred;and that pH 4 ■> had an intermedi¬ 
ate effect. In the absence of chlorine, the optimum region of the pH value became 
narrower and approached a pH of G.O. _ . . , . 

It has been observed by numerous investigator*, in the study of the rclati n I | 

of the hydrogen-ion concentration to grow.. hints, that there u, fluent. 

between the extreme limits of acidity or alkalinity that tire mjunous and 
growth, a third region where the reaction affects the plant injuriously. Thus if tin 
growth of the plan, or plan, part is plot.cl against the hydrogen-,on concen“ / 
the solution in which the plant is grown, the curve has a double max ,nut ' • 

minimum located between the .. That tins phenomenon has cn 

observed in all eases should no. In.nsidcred . ... I*»>« ^ ^ 

the nonexistence of such a curve, since , here ..any c.mditu.n. .ha tnigld on ea r 

obliterate the minimum located between the two inaxtma. Th pH a uo o l . 

solutions in which the pi.* were grown may have l-ci. so ““ . 

mum point for growth could not have .men observed. I ben such hc.on, «*' ^ 

...re, water supply, an,I sal. content may have M rP „ few ,..,.- 

und minimum points could not »h* distinguished. I' "»> ” " c " « , 

pic* of tbis. Salter and Mrllvane (1917, noted n double " J n|ii| 

growth of wheat seedling* grown ... nutnc.it soiunon w. h d ff ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ 
foun.1 the minimum bc.wcon thc>c ^ ^ flings. Hixon (1920, 

minimum point «.s that observed l>> C dr . ■ con , ( wheat, and oats, a 

found a double maximum for growth >» »• 1 , ,, 0() lht . minimum 

,.H value of 5.0 representing.^ crop ..in soil. 

point for the other three plants. Arrlu The two 

in which the hydrogen-ion concent rat.on .ranged fr.un pH 3;« U»l 

hydrogen-ion concentrations giving the highest >•«*' ' 


Dale oatn.... 
Rubin wheat 
Red clover . 


pH 7 and .3 ! Alfalfa 
pH 9 and » Flax.. 
pH <> and 5 Sugar beet. 


pH K and 7 
pll <> and I 
pH H and l> 


..r .. .I.iulih- maximiini and also allow that the 
The data indicate clearly ... plant production- 

A double-max.»» eurvrivi.v..t certain colloids an- plotted against 

pressure, viscostty. awl electrical eon minimum between .lie 

.be pH value of ^ - .be- subs,... These facts led 

two maxima is located a. . < *"'• ' | ( ^ iMclcctric poiM t f„, plant tissue that 

Robbins C923) to eonstder that ch . illlllnl poin , of growth It, means of 

may correspond to the pH “ " , dvw bv potato tuber tissue it...tact 

experiments with tin- absor rations. I.b.amcd a double-max,- 

w.th solutions of 'bffe-cn dr g ^ ^ . . H ,s results in.ltca.cd 

mum curve with a "''"‘ "" 'Z.tcm, plavs a chief role in this process, and t,s tso- 

,Ital at. ampholyte, possd.h a p .1 - ,|„» aasun.pti.m of an 

ffsrsi 2.“.-— - -.—.-.- 
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factory explanation for the double-maximum curves in the growth of plants and other 
physiological functions when the plants are grown in media of different hydrogen-ion 
concentrations. 

The effect of the nature of the nutrient solution upon the rate of change of the pH 
value when plants are growing therein has been studied by Jones (1921), Jones and 
Shivc (1922), McCall and Haag (1920), Loo (1927), Zinzadz6 (1932, 1933), and Trc- 
leasc and Trelcasc (1933, 1935). In the case of wheat growing in three-salt nutrient 
solutions, the rate of change of the hydrogen-ion concentration decreased with an 
increase in the total osmotic value of the solution and with its volume. The following 
table shows the change of the pH value of different types of nutrient solutions in 
which wheat had been grown for 52 hr. (Jones and Shivc, 1922). 



Crone’s. 

Sachs. 

Knop’s. 

Shive’s RhS2 . 

Tottingham’s T3RIS4 
Dctmcr’a. 


pH value 


Original After 52 hr. 



They considered that the resistance offered to reaction chnngc resulting from contact 
with the roots of growing plants was largely dependent upon the volume molecular 
proportions of the soluble phosphate salts contained in the solution. McCall and 
Haag (1920) stated that the hydroger-ioii concentration of various types of three-salt 
solutions is a function of the volume molecular proportion of the dihydrogen phosphate 
salt. 

Loo (1927), and Trelcasc and Trelcasc (1933, 1935) considered that the type or 
proportion of the nitrogen salts used determined the pH value of the cultural solution. 
Wheat plants were grown in culture solutions with initial pH values adjusted to 
4.3, 5.1, and 6.0 by suitable proportions of phosphoric acid, monopotassium 
phosphate, and dipotasdum phosphate, respectively. A wide range of nitrate/ 
ammonium ionic ratios was obtained by varying the proportions of potassium nitrate 
and ammonium sulphate, potassium nitrate and ammonium nitrate and calcium 
nitrate and ammonium nitrate. With low nitrate/ammonium ratios, the pH value 
of the solution decreased rapidly under the influence of the plants and approached 
in extreme cases a pH of 3.0. With high ratios, on the other hand, the pH values 
increased rapidly, tending to reach a limiting value of pH 6.5. When a nitrate/ 
ammonium ratio of sr.it iblc value was used, a physiologically balanced solution was 
obtained in which the hydrogen-ion concentration tended to remain approximately 
constant during 8-dn\ period l»uwe<-n the renewal of the solution. 


Zin/udzc (193!) mund 'h it -lightly soluble phosphate plus ammonium nitrate is 
efficient in stnhili/iiv: reaction in nutrient solutions. 


Hie majority uidiea'e dint plants growing in nutrient solutions 

whose reactions n • r • *-r below the neutral point tend to change the hydro¬ 
gen-ion concentration ' w ml nout dity, although this will depend in part upon the 
"amre of the solution < i‘ do and Tuttinghatn, 1918; Hoagland, 1017; and Meier and 
Halstead, 1921). !Y - Iv kke u.d Krdman (1923) noted that wheat plants at the 
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heading stage changed the reaction of tjrp-M -I* solution in which they grew for 3^ 
days from pH 3.75 to 5.94, when water cultures were used, and to 6.66 when san 
cultures were used. An example of the different reactions 

plants is afforded by the work of Jacobson (192o) with.wheat and me I >• '- " y 

Marauis wheat plants 97 davs old placed in quart jars that contained solution t> p« H 

the acidity of the nutrient ao ut.on. In «he «J a J rn|S , a froIU 5 .0 to about 3.5 

four different types of nutrient solution*. the P“, 3 a tllill 
during the first 24 hr., after which .t remained practically eon*.n lc r ^ ^ ^ 

the experiment was continued. It was ^ inorv rapidly than the 

taining sulphate might have been n-n»o suggested by Homeland 

anion so that the acidity was increased Th» hm> i»Im. • w 0XWtioll 

(1918). It was observed in both the nee ami whm^l ^ 

carbon dioxide by the roots tended to dccreuM | 

F. CH.T.C.8M OF THE DaTA OF 1*1.ANT NvTR.T.OK 

their proportions, and the no ho I i( .,. The question 

‘he best response when (|ia| J v ,. „ ia dc with sand 

then arises as to how fur the <>1 >m r\ ati . f arowimr under 

and water culture are comparal.lc and apphcal.le to plants growing 

C0 ”<W the'chief objections to the use 

the practical standpoint in sand and in water 

SS —.- ..——-» 

C..M, 1033). m.11. 

under cond. tons o^ y M „, , n walrr and sand cultures, the 

Sssr f - rzzzrszz 

Prod ,,«d J %%£ or tout., gri>un in nutrient. -*>■ 

tin™, .hewed InturfuUr „»o~. the time -»d pl.ee ^ 
varying with the kind of plan, and solution used. These spans 
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formed apparently by the disintegration of cells. The concentration 
of the solutions used in most cultural work is much higher than the soil 
solution upon which a plant normally has to depend (Crocker, 1919). 
Apparently, too, the solutes in cultural solutions are more readily avail¬ 
able than they are in the soil, from both the standpoint of solubility and 
the rate of diffusion. Neither the frequent renewals nor continuous 
renewals of the solution in cultural work furnish a medium like that of the 
soil, although the exact status of the soil solution in regard to its varia¬ 
bility of concentration, solubility, and composition is as yet quite uncer¬ 
tain. On that account, therefore, in the words of Stiles (1915), it is a very 
uncertain procedure to argue from a comparatively simple medium like a 
nutrient solution of mineral salts to a complex substance like the soil. 

Jenny and Cowan (1933) grew plants of soybeans in different systems 
containing calcium as the only nutrient ion. In one system it was free in 
solution, in another it was adsorbed on colloids, while in a third it was 
fixed in the interior of crystals. They found that with a low content of 
calcium the plant yields were much higher for the frec-calcium system 
than for the adsorbed one, indicating that the plant encounters consider¬ 
able difficulty in obtaining the adsorbed ions. With higher concentra¬ 
tions of calcium, however, the plants grew best in the adsorbed system. 
They believed their work indicated that excreted hydrogen ions replaced 
the calcium ions on the clay, thus enabling calcium to enter the plant. 
They considered it probable that, inasmuch as the plant can feed success¬ 
fully on adsorbed ions, the significance of the “soil solution” has been 
overestimated. According to them the solubility concept is not wholly 
adequate to account for plant growth in soils of humid regions, and they 
considered that ionic exchange must be given consideration in a discussion 
of the uptake of ions by plants. As pointed out by Davis (1921), a very 
great defect in most plant-nutrition work has been the comparatively 
small number of plants and cultures used in each experiment. The 
variation of plants growing even under field conditions is very great, so 
that unless a large number of individuals is considered in cultural work 
t he results may be of no significance. Davis selected three combinations 


of Slave's three-salt solution (1.75 atmospheres) which had been reported, 
respectively, as the ! “si. medium, and |x>or solution for the growth of 
wheat and grew in then Sonora wheat in 33 to 50 triplicate cultures for 
each of the three selected solutions. He found that when the probable 
error was obtained tor *! c number of cultures used, there was no signifi¬ 
cant difference be. i n 'he -liturul solutions which had been reported 
*’ ' ctively, but that the solution reported as 

poor showed .» de ad •*» -I . jiv 


The wide v iri .tie-4 b. • 
of duplicate culture • 1 


' r{ *> was illustrated by the chance selection 
•■here the mean of the dry weights of the 
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series was 2.15 g., the mean of 16 pairs selected at random ranged from 
1.82 to 2.55 g. Since in most of the experimental work that has been 
published on plant nutrition the cultures were grown only in duplicate 
or triplicate, considerable doubt is thrown upon the value of the data 

that have been reported. , , . 

One of the chief aims of nutrition work with plants has been to bud 
the "best solution” for plant growth. The criterion for judging this 
has been the best response as measured by growth obtained from a series 
of solutions under conditions that too frequently have not been wel 
defined. The standards by which the best response has been measured 
are the length and weight of tops, the amount of transpiration, the total 
amount of dry matter produced, and others. In outlining the standards 
by which the so-called “best growth" is to be judged, the purpose "! 
which the plant is to be grown must obviously be taken in « eo snl ■>«- 
tion. If a plant is to be grown for forage, a different standard must 
considered from that which would have to be considered | 
crop were desired. Clements (1628) made chemical analyses of plants 
grown in the various positions in the triangle for starch, tola 
hcmicollulosc, nitrate nitrogen, total organic nitrogen and ash n 
various parts, with the idea of determining he intern.! re 

se crit^.r;;:: 

Kff, uss 

Ls the one making the Ix-st growth under a given set of environmental 
conditions. No 

various environmental '^‘.Tof the plant must also be 

5?=m£^-;;S£?=s 

“Xiao option among workers in plant nutrition at the 
the consensu; rangc of solutions in regard to eon- 

present time is that there ts a o( com ncnts in which plants 

eentration, compos.t,on, »"d 1 1 rps of plants any solution 

w, thnvc equally «cU and «» ‘, vironmcIltal conditions under 

will depend to a grea^ Stiles (1916). we may state that 
winch hey are groui g. work is limited because of the difh- 

culty^if analyzing results due to complex factors tha, are no, under con- 
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trol and because of the further difficulty of controlling in some cases even 
the factor whose action is being investigated. 

Gericke (1930) considered that the actual salt requirement cannot be 
determined by growing plants to maturity in any so-called complete 
nutrient solution. Apparently the conditions that determine the relation 
between the magnitude of yield and the absorption of any given elements 
from a cultural solution involve not only the amounts of the elements 
absorbed but also the time required for absorption, as well as the time 
required for the various absorbed elements to function in growth. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that nutrient solutions 
furnish the best means that are available at present to study the nutrition 
of plants in a quantitative way, and much of our knowledge of plant 
nutrition has been gained by their use. Care should nevertheless be 
exercised in interpreting the results obtained with nutrient solutions in 
terms of the behavior of plants under natural conditions. 

VI. ANTAGONISM AND BALANCED SOLUTIONS 

It has long been known that solutions of certain single salts are toxic 
to living organisms placed therein but that in a mixed solution of these 
salts the organisms function normally and are not injured (True, 1915). 
The best example is the organisms living in sea water. They grow and 
develop in this mixture of salt solutions, but if placed in a solution of any 
one of the single salts that compose it they perish, in many cases in a 
relatively short time. The term “antagonism” is used to designate the 
hindrance that a given salt has upon the toxic action of another salt. 
Tims antagonism means that one toxic substance acts as an antidote to 
another. 

As has been mentioned above, it is possible to mix two or more toxic 
substances in solution in such proportions that they lose their individual 
toxic properties. Such a solution has been termed a “physiologically 
balanced solution (I.oeb, 1906) and may be defined as a solution in 
which the toxic effects that each salt would have were it alone present 
in the solution are hindered by one or more antagonistic salts in the 
solution. It ha' also been defined as a solution containing salts in such 
proportions that they have none of the toxic properties of the individual 
salts. I he term, however, has been used in a very broad sense and has 
referred in many r es to the proportional arrangement of the component 
parts ot nutrimi >- lotions regardless of their toxic properties. A phy¬ 
siologically bo! * . ’ solution may contain only two salts, so that it is 
not necessarily •• • . \-»t solution, but on the other hand a nutrient 

solution to be o. . • t dvantage must be a balanced one. 

I he question i I. •<rouisrn and balanced solutions in regard to 

plants has been . v: vs : \\ly mve.-tigated by Osterhout and his pupils 
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(1906 to 1922). The intention here is not to discuss this problem in 
any detail but only to mention a few examples to illustrate the importance 
of this subject in relation to plant life. Osterhout (1914) has pointed out 
that a mixture of two equally toxic solutions must have precisely he 
same effect on growth as the pure solutions themselves. P»v.d«lthr 
effects of the salts are additive. By the additive effect is meant the off c 
produced when each salt acts independently of every other s„ ha 
its toxicity is neither augmented nor diminished by the presence of o.he 
salts. If antagonism between the salts exists, there will be be. er g o 
in the mixed solutions than in the single ones. The «— 
increased growth expressed as percentage of the growth obtainedI n the 
pure solution is the most satisfactory measure of antago m,»• 1 r “ 

ions must be taken in the determination of “nagonism.h ony.hosc 
parts of plants that come in contact with the• soh.t.on <' ^ 
measurement. Trelease and Trelease (1926) and ^ n o„g r l928 
have demonstrated that the roots of young wheat seedlmbe used 
satisfactorily for demonstrating the growth-re ardngeffee so s.ngh 
salt solutions and the antagonistic action of mixed s 
following table shows the relative effect of mixed- and single-sal. solutions 
on the growth of wheat roots therein (Osterhout. U /)■ 


Medium 


Growth of 
r»K»ts in 
40 dnyn, 
millimeters 


Medium 


Growth of 
roots in 
40 days, 
millimeters 
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Raber (1920) from experimental work with sodium acetate and sodium 
sulphate concluded that antagonism existed between anions, so any 
theory of the antagonistic action of salts must take into account the 
action of the anions as well as the cations. 

Kearney and Harter (1907) noted the effect of calcium sulphate in 
overcoming the toxic effect of the magnesium and sodium salts that arc 
found in alkali soils. The following table shows the critical concentra¬ 
tions for plants of lupine and corn grown in pure solutions of the various 
salts and in the same solutions after an excess of calcium sulphate 
had been added. The term “critical concentration” as here used was 
the concentration of solution that allowed the root tips of any one-half 
of the total number of seedlings tested to retain their capability of further 
elongation after being in the solution for 24 hr. 


Salt 

Critical concentrations 

In pure solutions 

After adding CaS0« 
in excess to solutions 

Lupine 

Com 

Lupine 

Com 

MgS0«. 

0.0073/ 

0.25 3/ 


0.603/ 

MrCI*. 

0.0073/ 

0.08 3/ 

■S3a 

0.303/ 

Nn-CO*. 

0.010 3/ 

0.02 3/ 

0.033/ 

0.053/ 

Nn a .S0,. 

0.040A/ 

0.05 3/ 

0.30 .V 

0.403/ 

NaCI. i 

0.0403/ 

0.04 3/ 

0.203/ 

0.253/ 

HNnCOi. 

o. 030.tr 

0.05 .V 

0.053/ 

0.103/ 


The neutralizing effect of calcium sulphate was much greater toward 
I he magnesium salts than toward the sodium salts, while the order of 
toxicity ol the different salts was also changed by its addition. 

The causes of antagonism are little understood, and it is not the 
intention here to enter into any discussion of the various theories that 
have been proposed. The relationship of the changes in permeability 
produced by salts and their antagonistic relations as suggested by Ostcr- 
hout (1915) may give some insight into the causes of antagonism. As 
has been ment"».;cvi mi (’bap. II. the substances that alter the permeability 
of the protoplasm may be divided into those which cause an increase and 

decrease ii, its permeability. Osterhout considered 
r * one class will antagonize those belonging to 

** i; order to predict which substances will antagon- 
• c try only to determine to which of these classes 
‘ he amount of antagonism between salts may 
-s* to a certain extent, since the greater their 


those which eav 
that substances : 

! he ot her class, * 
ize each other i' 
i i;e substances 1 
be predictee 


a 
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effect on the permeability the greater will be their antagonistic action. 
This theory of antagonism assumes that the protoplasmic membrane 
possesses a ce-tain degree of permeability at which it function normally, 
and when this permeability is increased or decreased beyond a certain 
limit the activities of the protoplasm are impaired. If an organism c- 
placed, for example, in a solution of sodium chloride, the pcrmeabi h.y o 
the protoplasm is increased to a point that .s injurious to it . and il 
placed in a single solution of calcium chloride, the permeability nil be 
decreased to the point of injury. If. however, these two 
in the proper proportion, their effects on the protoplasm w.I co nUrart 
each other an.l the permeability of the protoplasm will be unaltered 
that the cell or organism will function normally. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ELEMENTS ABSORBED BY THE PLANT 
I. NUMBER AND KIND 

According to Palladia (1927), 35 dements have been dieted in the 
analysis of plants. These are car!>on. hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium. calc.um 
bromine, iodine, fluorine, boron, silicon, s odium, h.hmin, rulmlmm,. 
tium, barium, zinc, mercury, aluminum, r might* plant including roots 

thallium, titanium, tin, lead, arsenic. | m cw jMRACt or Five plants* 
selenium, manganese, cobalt, nickel, 
copper, and silver. Robinson, Suin- 
koenig, and Miller (1917) analyzed a 
large number of plants from different 
regions for the rarer elements. In addi¬ 
tion to those just mentioned, they 
detected chromium, vanadium, and 
cesium. Vanadium was found, however, 
in only six cases and then only in traces. 

Cesium was detected in only three eases 
and in two of them cesium licryls wen- 
known to be present in that region. A 
general idea of the number and relative 
amounts of the elements that compose 
plants may be had by considering a 
given plant, although, as will »><• men¬ 
tioned later, the elemental composition 
of a plant will depend ujh.ii the >jH-ries 
and upon the conditions under "hi< » it 

is grown. . , , ,„cnY.T™mi>o*iiion of a corn 

An elemental analysis oi m ii,.* late 

plant (Latshaw and Miller, analyzed al a stage 

be taken as this example. 1 i ic h.te dough stage. The leaves 

when the grain was fully *«“ cvWcnt | y a stage where absorp- 
were all intact, and the plan • Uca „ CPa .sed. The projiortion 

tion of solutes from the soil P > 13 and in the table 

of these different elements is shown k 

page 284. 
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Weight of the Elements That Composed the Stem, Leaves, Cob, Grain, and 
Roots of Pride of Saline Corn Plants Grown at Manhattan, Kans., 

in 1920 

(Average of Five Plants) 


Average dry weight of stems, leaves, 
cob, grain, and roots, 835.9 g. 

Weight, grams 

Percentage of 
the total dry 
weight 

Oxygen. 

371.4 


Carbon. 

364.2 


Hydrogen. 

52.2 

0.244 

Nitrogen. 

12.2 

1.459 

Phosphorus. 

1.7 

0.203 

Potassium.. 

7.7 

0.921 

Calcium. 

1 Q 

n 997 

Magnesium.. 

1.5 

u. ccl 

0.179 

Sulphur. 

1.4 

0.167 

Iron. 

0.7 


Siliron.. 

9.8 

1.172 

Aluminum. 

0 9 

n 107 

Chlorine. 

1.2 

V. lUf 

0.143 

Manganese. 

0 3 

n (BA 

Undetermined elements. 

7.8 

0.933 


1- rom the foregoing table it is seen that the bulk of a plant is composed 
of a relatively small number of elements, but as will be mentioned later 
some of those which occur in the plant in only relatively small amounts 
•uc just as essential to its growth and development as those which compose 
'lie creator portion of it. 

I he number of elements in a plant will depend principally upon the 
presence of these elements in the soil. The amount or proportion of the 
elements in a plant will depend upon many factors. Some of these are: 
'he species of plant, its age, the distribution of its roots, the physical and 
chemical nature of the soil, the proportion and distribution of the ele- 
men's. methods of cultivation, and the general climatic conditions. 


Influence of the Plant 


It i.S f i: 
identicaI r 
regard to t 
them. 



• ■ !>r ;!Jor 


<,\vlf.lc< that plants of different species grown under 
• :>ti« r m 1 heir elemental composition, especially in 
amount of the various elements that compose 


Observation • . \c been him do by Parker and Truog (1920), Richard¬ 
son (1920),Head .• n 1921 ;,<kims. r and Reid (1921),Greaves and Nelson 
(1925), Wherry •' v . von WranjHl (1927), Newton (1928), Gregory 
and Crowther (192$. 1931), Haley. I.ongenecker, and Olson (1931),Daniel 
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(1934), Harper, Daniel, and Murphy (1934), Davidson and Chambliss 
(1932), Maume and Dulac (1934), Archibald and Bennett (1935) , Dads- 
well (1935), Hurd-Karrer (1935),Trelease and Martin (1936), and others 
in regard to the different proportions of the elements contained in plants 
of different species grown under t he same condit ions. Richardson (1920) 
determined the composition of the ash of certain dune plants and the 
sand in which they grew. Approximately 92 per cent of this sand was 
silica, while the remainder consisted of iron and aluminum oxides 4.3 per 
cent, calcium oxide 1.4 per cent, magnesium oxide 0.7 per cent, potassium 
oxide 1.0 per cent, and less than 1 per cent of organic matter. The 
composition of the ash of the sand cherry (Prunu, pum.to) artemisin 
(Artemiiia caudata), Andropogon ( sp .), and the scouring rush I m 

hyemaU) growing in this sand will suffice to show the specific different es 
in the amount of certain elements absor!>ed by tlie.se plants. 

ANALYSIS OF THE AsH OF PLANTS GHOW,NO ,S SaND DvSK 

Percentage of the ash 


Constituent 



1.5 

12.1 


0.7 

1.7 


0.02 

0.4 


44.1 

35.5 


10.9 

11.6 

Magnesium oxide . 

4.2 

6.4 


Prunu* 

pumila 


Artrmmn 
caudal a 


A ndro/togon 


Equisfium 

hycmule 


The most striking differences to he observed in the proportion of 

elements absorbed by Vnd^acc'iimulateci 

and aluminum. Andropogon and aquisnu , m lv 

f *■* Pen mu v nnd Artemisia accumulated omy .» 

Zi,T— SS “ -- -'TT m 

accumulated from three to four times as much calcium as did t ndropogon 
ZtuTll while the an,on.., of a..in.,,.. ,s from six to ten times 

.. »i. *1* 

both lithium and strontium hail little lithium in the Ibut f^on mm 

was present ,n ^ ' in considerable quantity, but 

rr,;:rofTr^umc h :M Je.ee.ed. Newton (.928, grew sun- 

stage, the corn a, the time of tassehng, and the peas and beans at the 
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blooming stage and determined the percentage of the various elements 
present in the plant. The similarities and differences in absorption 
which arc characteristic of these plants are shown in the following data: 


Plant 

Percentage of the dry weight of 

Ca 

K 

Mg 

N 

P 

Sunflower. 

mm 

■399 

0 64 

3 6 

A CO 

Beans. 

■H 

HI 

0.59 

0.0 

3.6 

mm 

Wheat. 

0.8 

Soft 

0.41 


0.49 

Barley. 

1.9 

&K29< 

0.54 


0.52 

Peas. 

1.6 

5.3 



0.19 

Corn. 

0.5 

3.9 

Ksfl 


0.39 


The sunflower plant contained 2.7 times as much calcium as the wheat 
plant and 4.4 times as much as the corn. The sunflower also contained 
approximately 1.5 times as much magnesium as wheat and corn. Wheat 
and barley contained a percentage of potassium considerably higher than 
that for any of the other plants. Newton found that absorption from the 
cultural solution of the various elements was higher than by plants grown 
in a loam soil and that there was much less variability in absorption from 
the solution than from the soil. An observation of von Wrangell (1927) 
is worthy of note in considering the different rates of absorption by plants. 
He noted the differences in the amount of iodine contained in different 
types of plants growing in the same soil and found that lettuce and spinach 
contained 100 times more iodine than other agricultural plants under the 
same conditions. 

Hurd-kurrcr (1035) grew different species of plants in greenhouse 
plots in which the soil had been treated with 5 p.p.m. of selenium as 
sodium sclenatc. The amounts of selenium absorbed by the various 
plants are shown in the following tabic: 


Plant 

P.p.m. ; 

**f dry i Plant 

weight J 

P.p.m. 
of dry 

1 weight 

Plnnt 

P.p.m. 
of dry 
weight 

Mustard. 

Broccoli.. 

Sunflower. 

Flax. 

1.240 j Alfalfa. 

1.180 Peas. 

7'J0 Oats . 

G85 Wheat 

560 

560 

535 

470 

150 
315 j 

Proso millet. 

Com. 

Crested wheat 

285 

275 

255 

200 

130 

Sweet clover . . 
German millet. 

*15 Boric? . 

V.V Spinach... 

5 

.. . 

Brome grass. 

Sorgo. 


Trelease and Martin •. 1-136) reported that western wheat grass growing 
on various soils accumulated l to 60 p.p.m. of selenium, while Astragalus 
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bisulcatus, growing on the same soil, accumulated 200 to 4.300 p.p.m On 
soil containing 2.1 p.p.m. of selenium, A. buulatus accumulated 1,250 
p.p.m., while A. missouriensis stored only 3.1 p p m Daniel (1934) found 
that ordinarily legumes contained 3.0 times as much calcium, 1.7 t.mes as 
much phosphorus, and 2.6 times as much nitrogen as the grasses P an s 
that are low in calcium and phosphorus remained low m 
when grown on a fertile soil. Thase winch are relatively high in these 
elements always contain relatively large amounts even though growing 
on a poor soil. The legumes have low nitrogen phosphorus and g 
calcium/phosphorus and nitrogen calcium, while the grasses have high 
niUogmi/pho-phorus and low calcium phosphorus and mtrogen, calcium. 

Maume and Dula.. (1934) showed .ha, the 
phosphorus, and potassium, varied among the varieties of wheat 

S t“|°fdSr e l^ < Proportions of the 
Since diff r i P js frequently made that plants exercise 

various elements . ho Mu' men. 1 J ^ ^ terms | iave 

b^enTfreqSy°'"e«l :»><l ""T ,mvc l,CP " s " ,liff,-rP " , ! y in,or - 

been so iroq i ni .,| here. It lias been assumed by some 

mTh ’ ^ of plants are due primarily to dif- 

hat the d>^ 0 'es.n l., o , ()f rooU . They consider 

ferences ... the s|s fi. a I in t |, oir ability exclude 

thus that the » mb'”. On the other hand, some consider 

that*the 6 difference in the amount of certain elements in plants is due to 
that the din. 0 „lasni, which requires different proportions of 

matraTs Sts development in different plants The protoplasm of the 
developing colls is thus considered to regulate the amount of any given 
element in the plan, rather ,l.an the regulatory action of the absorbing 
n r . I absorption of a given compound in tills 

ecUs of the root. Jh » ^ ^ ^ whSch it was utilized by the 

tSSt i . * ha, been mentioned ill Chap. V, the 

absorption of solutes is apparently no, so simple a process and the phe¬ 
nomenon of the heaping up of salts in the ionic form on the interior of the 

absorbing cells cannot I.xpla.ned by e. her of the above-mentioned 

theories Davis Hoagland. and I.ipman (1923) also point out that the 
differences in the extenl of the root systems and the differences in the 
rate of production of carbon dioxide by these roots are factors that may 
determine to a considerable degree the differences in the amount of 
minerals absorbed by plants. 

The relationship l>ct\veen the amount of nutrients absorbed by a plant 
and its development is a complex one and is very difficult of interpreta¬ 
tion. In this regard the statement of Thomas (1934) is appropriate—“ A 
comparison of the Quantitative relations between the elements during the 
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growtli of a particular species, subjected to different growth conditions, 
cannot be made without a key of interpretation. Consequently com¬ 
parisons between the composition of different species with respect to any 
of the dominant or accessory mineral elements cannot be made except 
by such a key.” 

B. Influence of Environment 

The amount of any element that is found in the plant is influenced by 
the abundance and location of that element in thesoil. ThusScharrerand 
Strol el (1927) and <>rr, Kelly, and Stuart (1928) found that they could 
greatly increase the iodine content of sugar beets, pens, oats, and alfalfa 
by the addition of this element to the soil in which these plants were 
growing. Parker and Pierre (1928) grew com in various concentra¬ 
tions of phosphate (P<>«) from 0.05 to 50 p.p.m. During the younger 
stages of growth, increased concentration increased absorption; but in 
later periods, the absorption was not proportional to the concentration 
of the external solution in many cases. In case of potassium, the maxi¬ 
mum growth of corn was secured with 2 p.p.m. The concentration 
necessary for growth, however, varies with the species. Thus soybeans 
and tomatoes give maximum growth at 3 to 5 p.p.m. of potassium, while 
maximum growth is secured for oats at 2 p.p.m. and alfalfa at only 
1 p.p.m. 

< ;• >• l.|«-i» (11120) reported that past tires m England responded to the application of 
anil'ieinl fertilizers by n considerable modification of tin- mineral contents of the 
plant. The constituents that showed tin- greatest variations were calcium and 
potassium, while phosphorus varied to a slightly lesser extent, brown (1929) studied 
the mineral composition of apples that hail Ihvii grown on 10 different soils. The 
amount of |Mitassium in tie- apples showed a definite relationship with the amount 
in tin- soil, and then- were indications of a similar relationship between tin* percentage 
of phosphorus, magnesium, ami calcium It was found by Vandcenveye and Baker 
11932 m Washington that the application of lime, ph ns phate, or potassium, either 
alone . r in rombitiatioii, resulted in a higher content of calcium, phosphorus, and 
potasdum in pasture gras>.-s and hay. Thomas »1932» considered that the plant 

f t. rly stag*-, of growth to blooming absorbs nutrients in approximately the 

•ic they are present m the medium in which it grows. I ndcr some 

>. ' >■ - er. the it mount of an element in a plant is not greatly influenced by 
»«e* r. .-..Mint m the soil Thus Brown 1932» found that the influence of 

f« i * i’ •• • • ,1 ••'!! • *>ti-nt was not very evident in whiierlover, blucgrnss, wild 

oat'. r. - g.-. gm p> rmaiient pastures of Connecticut. Daniel and 

Harper 1 I •• d \tl> mm and phosphorus in the plant and soil and 

concluded * : t of any .single ••lenient in the soil will not give an accurate 

indication of t *h .i • h-e ,? which will be found in the plant. 

The Ionite- ••.- ; ure . ~ vuh respect to the roots may haven marked 

effect upon the . . inei.t. .ned hi the plant, as indicated bv the work of 

Gilc and Currero 21 . n.<*\ gr.-w torn plants in such a way that the roots 

were divided umoi 'utioiis «*ach • >! which lack* d two elements so that the 
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nitrogen was in one flask, the phosphorus in another, and the potassium in a third. 
It was found that the amount of these three elements in the plants thus grown was 
lower than under normal conditions, although the rate of absorption of nitrogen, for 
example, was greatly increased by the roots in that solution. The cause of the 
smaller amount is seemingly due to the slowness of distribution of these elements 
within the plant, since they have to bo transferred over the plant by and from a com¬ 
paratively small number of fibrovascular bundles. 

The amount of a given element in a plant may be influenced by the proportion and 
kind of other elements contained in the soil or culture solution. Thus Ginsburg (192">) 
found that soybeans growing in a complete nutrient solution had an ash content of 
13.3 per cent. When phosphorus was withheld from the solution, the ash content 
wns 18.6 per cent and amounted to 18.4 per cent when magnesium was lacking. The 
plants growing in the incomplete cultural solutions, with the exception of those 
grown in solutions lacking sulphur, always absorbed higher percentages of calcium 
and lower percentages of both nitrogen and magnesium than did the checks. In the 
case of spinach, which was grown on soil that was heavily fertilized with different 
fertilizers or fertilizer mixtures, it was observed that the calcium, magnesium, and 
sulphur content of the plant soon reached an equilibrium regardless of the quantity 
or kind of nutrients applied but that the silicon, potassium, and sodium content 
showed wide fluctuation with the various applications of nutrients (True, 1919). 
Ix-aves of orange trees growing in cultures to which no calcium salts were added wen- 
found to be rich in potassium, while those of plants receiving no potassium salts in the 
nutrients were high in calcium (Reed and Haas, 1923). 

Carolus (1933), in experiments with tomatoes, found that the use of 60 lb. per acre 
of ammonia produced a marked absorption of nitrogen, stimulated the absorption of 
magnesium, and slightly depressed the intukc of potassium. The application of 120 
lb. per acre of phosphorus pentoxide resulted in a large increase in the absorption of 
phosphorus and calcium, and in an increased intake of magnesium. A slight deficiency 
or excess of potassium in the plant caused a condition of physiological unbalance that 
resulted in both decreased growth and reduced yields, and impaired the quality of the 
fruit. 

The amount of the various elements absorbed by plunts is evidently influenced 
to a marked degree by the condition of the soil. Thus Brown (1929) considered in the 
ease of the apple that the mechanical structure of the soil had a marked influence on 
the composition of the fruit. Cl reaves and Hint (1929) reported that the ash content 
of growing wheat, oats, barley, ami corn in Utah was increased 46, 31, 36, and 8 per 
cent, respectively, by the application of optimum quantities of irrigation water. 
Daniel and Ibirpcr f 1034> also considered that the amount of moisture in the soil is an 
important factor in determining the amount of the absorption of various elements. 

It was observed by Barker, Hester, and Carolus (1933) that the maximum amount 
and percentage of calcium in cabbage, peas, and beans occurred when the pH reaction 
of the soil was between pH 5.5 and 0.2. Magnesium was absorbed to a greater extent 
at the lower pH and was replaced by calcium as the neutral point was approached. 
Hester (1934) grew lima beans in soils with different pH values and in different 
calcium-ion concentrations, and found that nt the pH values favorable to maximum 
crop production the soil carried a desirable nutrient balance for this crop. 

Wynd ami Fuller (1931) observed that tomuto and cucumber plants which had 
Ixten treated with ultraviolet radiation showed a decided increase in calcium and a 
decrease in phosphorus as compared to the controls. Steward ami Arthur (1933. 
1934) found that various species of plants, when grown under conditions of low light 
intensity, exhibited an increase in ash content upon irradiation. This increase in ash 
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appeared 42 to 72 hr. after exposure to the rays. The effective wave lengths were 
within the range of 2900 to 3130 A. The application of irradiated ergosterol in olive 
oil to the basal leaves brought about an increase in the ash of the plants. 

Street (1934) found in the field pea that the crude ash was higher in plants grown 
in a 10-hr. than in a 13-hr. light period. Under the former condition, the plants were 
high in potassium and low in calcium and magnesium, while under the latter condition 
they were lower in potassium and higher in calcium and magnesium. Plants exposed 
to light for 17 hr. daily were markedly low in potassium and usually highest in calcium 
and magnesium. 

If there is an abundance of the soluble inorganic salts present in the soil, most 
plants will absorb « greater quantity of them than is necessary for their maximum 
growth. This has been especially noted for the salts of phosphorus, potassium, and 
sulphur. Jordan (1913) in nutrition experiments with barley, peas, tomatoes, 
tobacco, buckwheat, and rape noted that both phosphorus and potassium compounds 
increased in amount in these plants after the maximum increase in growth had been 
reached. Similar observations have been made by Iloagland (1919 and 1926), who 
found that the concentration of the cell sap in regard to electrolytes is much higher 
than its concentration in the soil. A further indication that many of the elements nre 
present in the plant cells in excess of their need* is the fact that a large proportion of 
them in many cases can readily be extracted with water. Thus Ames and Bolt* 
(1912) found in the alfalfa plant that 90 per cent of the potassium, 85 per cent of the 
magnesium, 75 per cent of the nitrogen, and 50 per cent of the sulphur were soluble in 
water. A considerable portion of the nitrogen is known to be in simple soluble 
protein compounds, but apparently the other elements mentioned are only loosely 
combined and probably not at all. 

Canals, ('anave, and Cabanes (1930) showed in the dialysis of the expressed saps of 
radish, carrot, turnip, beet, and other plants that most of the minerals occur in the 
dish /able form. The lov* of sodium and potassium was complete, while the loss of 
"I • phorus and magnesium ranged from 95 to 100 per cent during dialysis. The loss 
of calcium was highly variable ranging from 30 to 94 per cent. The calcium of the 
leaves was predominantly in the dialv/al>|e form, while in the roots a considerable 
portion was not in that condition. I.au*bcrg 1935' found that leaves of Hidnua and 
Ytrin lost large amounts of ash constituents when sprinkled or when placed in wafer 
for varying | -a. j ,,f time. Sprinkled leaves lost 9 to 32 per cent of their ash con- 

of potassium was 23 to 60 per cent, and that of calcium 6 to 
• S sid'-s of the loaves were sprinkled equally, twice the amount 
••! the upp« r -is from the lower side. Ilalnin and Haas (1931) 
tiorgntiie constituents of citrus cuttings underwent marked 
•it.g the rooting process. 

I a plant will respond favorably to an increasing 
• -I • ided this nutrient was not originally present in an 
.'r '/rowfh. Above a certain limit, however, the plant 
, j application of the nutrient. It will generally 
- •• ’ <orb in. rc,>mg amounts from the soil as itidi- 
«• occurrence in a plant of a greater quantity 
• is termed “luxury absorption " or “luxury 

consumption ’ 

According to T • • ’ rat :o of the constituents of o fertilizer 

may be defined as the* •* ..•• i • Mil ion «*f any one of its constituents— 

nitrogen, phosphorus, or : n no increased utilization by the plant 

of any of the other elcmct. •. , • i--'• r ■ v .. •. the time-absorption method. 


will •• • ! . 

cont ii.ue, 
rated by an •! 
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The amount of a given element in a plant may be sufficient for its growth and 
development, but it may not be sufficient for the needs of the animal that consumes 
the plant. This condition prevails in regions where there is a scarcity of certain 
elements in the soil, or because they are in a form that is unavailable to the plain. 
The elements iodine, phosphorus, and copper are the ones that are the most generally 
lacking in the proper amount in the soil and consequently in the plant. The lack of 
iodine in the drink or diet of animals produces a type of goiter. The lack of sufficient 
phosphorus or copper in forage and grain causes the so-called "salt sickness" of 
animals. Certain areas of Florida, Minnesota, and Montana arc especially lacking 
in available copper or phosphorus, and the herbivorous animals in those regions are 
not sufficiently supplied with these elements iScott, 1929; Bryan and Becker, 1935; 
and Dove, 1934). 


C. Indicators of the Need 

Kven after analyzing the soil for various constituents, it is practically impossible 
to interpret these data in relation to the influence of the constituents on the growth of 
the plant. A chemical analysis of the soil indicates more of its potential fertility than 
it does of the available nutrients that arc actually concerned in crop production 
(Thornton, 1933). Many investigations have been made in recent years to diagnose 
the needs of plants by noting their general appearance, the characteristics of the cell 
sap, and by applying certain microchemical tests to the various tissues. A large 
number of workers, including Dasturand Cooper (1932); Fm inert (1930-1935); Finnicri 
and Ball (1933); Fraps (1931); Gilbert (1920); Gilbert and Hardin (1927); Gilbert. 
McLean, and Adams (1927); Gill»crt and Smith (1929); Gilbert and IVinbcr (1935); 
Hoffer (1920); Jones (1931); Kraybill (1930); Laurie and McKlwcc (1934); Lauritzcn 
(1934); McMurtrcy (1933); Mitchell (1934, 1935); Murneek and Gildehaus (1931); 
Pettingcr (1931); Poehlman (1935); Pohlman and Pierre (1933); Smith, Crandall, and 
Frear (1932); Shaw (1934); Thornton (1932, 1933); Thornton, Conner, and Frasure 
(1934); Van Haarlem (1935); and others; have made the investigations. The work 
that has been done shows that with some plants, and under certain conditions, the 
three types of observations may be indicators of the fertilizer needs of the plant. 
Much more information, however, must yet be acquired before such observations 
ran be considered ns reliable and of practical application. 

1. General Appearances. —In corn plants growing in the field, u scarcity or lack of 
potussium is evidenced by the premature death of the plants, chaffy ears borne on 
premature broken shanks, and badly decoyed roots (Hoffer, 192f»). In some plants, 
dead tissue around the margins and l»elow the veins of the leaves is an indication of 
potassium deficiency. In tobacco, McMurtrcy (1933) mentioned that typical 
potassium deficiency is distinguished by small, necrotic spots or specks at the tips or 
margins of the chlorotic leaves. The leaves curl upward at the tips and margins. 
In the tomato when the supply of phosphorus is restricted, growth is retarded, and tin* 
leaves acquire a typical brown or purplish tinge. In tobacco a shortage of phosphorus 
is indicated by yellowing or drying of the lower leaves; the roots are relatively long, 
little-branched, and widish. 

According to Hoffer (1920), the common symptoms of nitrogen starvation in corn 
ure light yellow-green leaves and stalks. McMurtrcy (1933) stated that in the 
absence of nitrogen, the plant became light-green with more or less yellowing, drying, 
or firing of the lower leaves. The roots were long, little-branched, and white. 

Under this topic the so-called "deficiency diseases” of plants should be mentioned 
These are characteristic ubnormal conditions that result from the unavailability of 
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certain elements to a plant. A comprehensive review of these disorders is given by 
Humphrey (1934). In this text these “diseases” arc mentioned for the most part, 
under the discussions of the various elements. Some of these diseases are: chlorosis, 
sand drown of tobacco, gray speck of oats, hollow heart of turnip, heart rot of beet, 
little leaf or rosette of fruit trees, white bud of com, tea yellows, leaf scorch of 
apples, and frenehing of the leaves of various plants. In some cases the lack of an 
element may not cause a definite disease, but its scarcity may make the plant more 
susceptible to the invasion of various fungi (Heck, 1934). 

2. Characteristics of the Sap.—According to Pettinger (1931), the quantity of sap 
that can be extracted from the cornstalk tissues is closely related to the diameter of 
the stalk and to soil productivity. There is a general relationship between the color 
of the expressed sap and the productivity of the soil on which the plants are grown. 
Those saps that are colorless or only light brown after clarification indicate a fertile 
soil and a sufficiency of potassium. A clarified sap with a dark-brown color is :isso- 
eiated with an infertile soil and a scarcity of potassium. 

If the expressed sap contains less than 100 p.p.tn. of nitrates, the soil is deficient in 
available nitrogen, but if it contains above 300 p.p.m. of nitrates, there is an ample 
supply in the soil for all the needs of the plant. If the sap contains less than 0.20 mg. 
of phosphorus pentoxide per cubic centimeter, the soil is deficient in available phos¬ 
phorus, but if there is present more than 0.20 mg. of phosphorus pentoxide per cubic 
centimeter, the soil supply is abundant. When the concentration of potassium oxide 
in the sap is lower than 1 .0 mg. per cubic centimeter, potassium is deficient in the soil. 
If potassium oxide is present in excess of 2.0 mg. per cubic centimeter of sap, the soil 
contains an abundance of potassium for the growth and maturation of the plant. 

3. Microchemical Tests.— In corn the presence of iron in the tissues of the joints 
indicates a lack of potassium (Hoffer, 1020t. The presence of iron is indicated by a 
o d lor when a few drops of a solution of pota>suim thiocyanate is applied to the. 
fresh tissue and followed with a drop or two of dilute hydrochloric acid. The relative 
amount of potassium can be estimated by treating sections with a 10 per cent solution 
of pl.'itinie chloride and examining the crystals that arc formed. The relative amount 

• • pot:i**iiim hi the plant may be determined bv treating a portion of macerated tissue 
i’ll n spiM'ial solution of cobalt nitrite. A heavy precipitate indicates abundant 

;ioi.i.>iuni. a medium precipitate indicates a doubtful supply, and no precipitate, or 
nlv tin trace i.f one, indicates that the s,.d i> deficient in that clement (Thornton, 
: '*T! . The apple it >n of 2 or 3 drop* of a *|M*cinl solution of diphenylamine to 

freshly *: • • • - I rtcristic blue color if nit rale* an; present. A dark-blue 

• r rudr*:.'* ' there i» available to the plant an abundant supply of nitrates, 

* i it. ui adequate amount, and no c<»lor suggests that the supply 

i i* q It .» portion of crushed plant ti»ue is treated with ammo- 

11 • ' 1 '• ,»i 1 i .mall portion of stannous chloride solution is added 

-ti. •' nme ,me phosphorus concentration is indicated by a series 
"f c. !<*t •• i >.* • »: ; ’icing from colorle» or yellowish to a dark blue. A 

medium- • : - i. . : • a sufficiency to an abundance of this element in 

the soil, x' • ' •’ . : 1 Tuirmy is present when the color is green to 

llgllt bill'- 

D. I >IST'<:!V NON 'O : r.LKMKNTS IN THE PLANT 

The distribution of :h • . t i« in the different parts of the 

plant is shown in the following e. A knowledge of their distribution 
is of importance in interpreting the n ir : i.;tl they serve in the functions 
of the plant. 
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Percentage Distribution of the Different Ki.ements in Various Parts of 
Corn Plants Grown at Manhattan, Kans., in 1920 


Organ 

C 

0 | 

H 

| N 

P 

K 

Ca 

Mg 

S 

Fe 

1 S ' 

Al 

Cl 

Mn 

Leaves. 

26.6 

27.7 

26.3 

25.0 

28.6 

45.2 

J 

32.3 

39.8 

23.0 

02.3 

19.5 

42.8 

27.9 

Sterna. 

24.5 

23.7 

22.7 

13.8 

10.5 

32.2 

18.0 

21.0 

22.7 

14.6 

8.6 

2.9 

36.9 

12.6 

Grain. 

32.0 

31.8 

34.8 

46.0 

52.3 

14.2 

3.4 

34.2 

25.8 

15.7 

0.4 

6.7 

7.1 

35.7 

Hoot*. 

7.0 

7.1 

9.5 

6.3 

4.2 

3.6 

19.& 

6.8 

10.7 

44.1 

27.6 

66.3 

5.4 

14.9 

Cob*. 

0.8 

9.7 

6.6 

8.B 

4.4 

4.7 

°'1 

5.6 

1.1 

2. ? i 

1.1 

4 '°, 

7.8 

8.0 


The distribution of the various elements in the plant parts varies 
to some extent with the stage of growth. The distribution of the elements 
in barley will suffice as an example (Pfeiffer. Rippel, and Pfotenhauer, 
1919). The total ash in this plant increased up to the time of the milk 
stage. The total phosphorus increased up to harvest time, being highest 
in the leaves before heading and in the stems at heading time. The total 
calcium increased up to the milk stage and was highest in tin* leaves at 
heading time and in the stems during the milk stage. The total potas¬ 
sium increased up to the milk stage and was highest in the leaves before 
heading. The total nitrogen increased up to harvest time, being highest 
in the leaves before heading and in the stem at heading time. 

II. FORM 

A green plant obtains practically all its carbon and a part of its oxygen 
from the air and all the other elements from the soil. With the exception 
of some of the oxygen, all the elements that enter a plant must be pre¬ 
sented to it in the form of soluble compounds. Oxygen is the only 
element that the plant can utilize when presented in elemental form, 
but it, too, enters the plant dissolved in water. 

A. Inorganic Compounds 

It is a definitely established fact that the green plant is able to grow 
and develop to maturity if it is supplied with the necessary inorganic 
compounds in sufficient quantity for its needs. Under the proper condi¬ 
tions of light, climate, and soil fertility, the green plant is capable of 
manufacturing from the simple inorganic compounds that it obtains 
from the soil and the air all the numerous and varied organic substances 
that enter into its composition. The kind of inorganic compounds that 
best serve the needs of tin- plant will l>e discussed later in this chapter. 

B. Organic Compounds 

The concentration of the soluble organic substances in the soil may 
be as high as that of the inorganic compounds, so it is of interest to know 
to what extent the green plant can absorb and utilize organic material. 
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Funchess (101(5) found that largo amounts of coumarin and vanillin 
applied to the soil depressed the yield of oats when they were planted 
immediately after the application of these compounds. Pyridine and 
quinoline were very beneficial to both oats and corn in all the soils tested. 
The addition of potassium and phosphorus greatly increased the beneficial 
effects of these two compounds. Asparagine and nucleic acid were 
beneficial to plants, and dihydroxystearic acid when applied alone had no 
effect on either oats or com but, when added in combination with ferti¬ 
lizer, it produced a larger yield than when fertilizer alone was applied. 
Stokes, Lcukel, and Barnette (1930) utilized the sewage from septic tanks 
for the irrigation of Napier grass and Japanese cane. The yield of green 
material from the irrigated plots was as much as 3.3 times that from the 
nonirrigated ones. Tanaka (1931) found that urea proved a good source 
of nitrogen for some plants. The sugars he used were mostly favorable 
to plant growth, while organic acids except in low concentrations gave 
mostly negative results. As a source of phosphorus, lecithin was more 
readily assimilated than pliytin. Of the organic sulphur compounds, 
only cystine was assimilable to any extent. Malysehev (1932) found 
that excised roots of various plants could be grown in solutions of various 
.-salts to which sugar had been added. The most extensive experimental 
work has been done with the carbohydrates, organic acids, and nitroge¬ 
nous compounds, although numerous other substances have been 
Used. 


1. Carbohydrates.—Acton (18S9) supplied various carbohydrates 
ami glycerin to .tor pstu do pint anus, Phasrolus vulgaris, Qucrcus robur, 
and Euphorbia hirsula among other plants growing in water cultures, 
lb* lound that glucose, saccharose, and glycerin were absorbed and 
utilized in the dark by these plants in the formation of starch but that 
idycogcn, dextrin, and soluble starch were not so utilized. Laurent 
l dmwfd ’hat corn, beans, and other plants could absorb glucose 
through ih< ii n...t< uni utilize it. as indicated by the formation of starch 
i their leave*. The -nine results were also noted by Maz6 and Perrier 
(1 ’* 0 4) lor ••orn grown in wafer cultures. 

IvitaLon Ii• Hi studied the influence of carbohydrates on plant 
grow'!. h\ gr* 
which Pft ff •••'■ 
tration from 1 


iu ? hem under sterile conditions in an agar medium to 
re t:’ olution and a sugar solution varying in eoncen- 


2 tc-r 


>:t* 


sugar was ; 
Knudson foi 


I M *en added. The assimilability of the 
iluence on the dry weight of the plants. 


T •orn iii'i gr< wn was able to absorb by means of its 
roots and utilize hi glucose, fructose, saccharose, and 

maltose, the beneficial • being ’!,e order that the sugars are here 
named. Canada field tn-as resjionded in growth to the presence of sac¬ 
charose, glucose, maltoso. and lactose in the order stated. Timothy, 
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vetch, and radish were also benefited by the presence of sugar. In the 
case of radish, the average dry weight of 71-day-old plants was as follows: 


Weight is Grams 




Plants grown 

in Pfeffer's solution plus 


Case 

Check 

Sucrose 

Maltose 

Glucose 

Lactose 


2 per cent 

2 per cent 

2 per cent 

2 per cent 

T 

0.791 

1 | 
1.237 

1.572 

1.713 

1.128 

*..••••••• •• • 

II. 

1 208 

I •••• 1 

1.950 

2.461 

1 900 


The beneficial effects of sugar when supplied to the roots of the radish 
were also observed by Molliard (1907). Robbins (1918) grew the moss 
plant (Ccratodon purpureus) on sterile culture media and found that 
organic carbon in the form of Icvulose, glucose, galactose, lactose, sucrose, 
and maltose was absorbed and utilized, as was evidenced by the formation 
of starch in the plant in the dark. Mannite, glycerin, and starch, how¬ 
ever, could not be utilized. He observed that the amount of growth with 
Icvulose as a source of carbon was from two to seven times greater than 
that with glucose as a source of carbon, and that with the presence of 
Icvulose the greater amount of growth occurred in the dark, while with 
glucose the greater amount occurred in the light. bight, however, seems 
to be necessary for the continued growth of this moss plant, even though 
a supply of available carbohydrates is furnished. 

Brannon (1923), using the methods of Knudson. obtained data that 
indicate that different kinds of plants differ as to the sugar they are able 
to use most efficiently. Alfalfa grew best for him in solutions containing 
glucose, while timothy did letter in solutions containing fructose. The 
radish used both sugars equally well. It seems that all the plants tested 
can use glucose and sucrose to some degree, while galactose, mannose, 
and fructose have been shown to l»e toxic to some plants under certain 
conditions. Roach (1926) studied the relation of soluble carbon com¬ 
pounds to the growth of certain soil algae. He found the relative average 
rates of growth in the different media to be as follows: glucose in the 
light, 100 per cent; maltose, 100 per cent; galactose. 94 per cent; sucrose. 
84 per cent; fructose, 73 per cent; glycerin. 43 per cent; and mineral salts 
alone, 60 per cent. He also observed (1927) that the five species exam¬ 
ined were capable of growing in complete darkness provided that a suit¬ 
able organic compound was present in the medium. 

Mayer (1929) obtained optimum root growth in a cane-sugar solution, 
while Wynd (1933) studied the growth of orchid seedlings on a series of 
different sugars over a period of 8 months. The order of excellence of 
grow til on the different sugars was d -mannose > d-glucosc > maltose > 
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d-fructose > sucrose > raffinose. No growth was obtained on d-galac- 
tose or the pentoses: 1-arabinose, 1-rhamnose, and 1-xylose. 

The evidence that green plants can absorb and utilize carbohydrates 
is based in many cases upon the behavior of plants grown in the dark. 
The abnormal development and behavior of plants when grown in dark¬ 
ness, however, prevent one from drawing a general conclusion as to the 
response of green plants to organic nutrients under normal conditions of 
plant growth. The process of photosynthesis is a factor, too, that pre¬ 
vents a clear conception of the response of plants to organic nutrients, 
and this process cannot be eliminated in green plants when grown in the 
open in daylight even if the atmosphere is depleted of carbon dioxide. 
The process of respiration releases within the cells a considerable quantity 
of this gas, which is utilized at once by the chloroplasts in the process of 
photosynthesis. Excellent material for a study of organic nutrition 
would seem to be the albino plants, which frequently appear as sports in 
numerous species. These plants are apparently comparable in every 
regard to the green plants with the exception that they lack chlorophyll 
and functional plastids so that they cannot carry on photosynthesis. 

Knudson and Lindstrom (1919) studied the effect of sugars upon the 
duration and growth of albino corn plants. Plants that were grown in 
Pfcffcr’s solution to which was added a two-tenth molecular solution of 
sucrose showed a very appreciable gain in weight during a 55-day experi¬ 
ment, while those grown in Pfeffer's solution alone showed a loss and 
perished 25 days sooner than those supplied with sugar. These authors 
attribute the failure of the albino plants to make a sustained growth to 
the slow diffusion of the sugar so that the plants were unable to absorb a 
sufficient amount of organic material to supply the needs of the entire 
plant. Their hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that after the leaves 
are dead, the roots continue to remain alive in the sugar solution several 
months after the cheek plants are dead. Robbins (1924) observed that 
excised root tips of peas, corn, and cotton made considerable growth in 
1 dark in solution cultures containing mineral salts and glucose and 
iruetose but that they made little growth under the same conditions 
when carbohydrates were lacking. The growth of these roots was mark¬ 
edly greater in the cultures containing glucose than in those containing 
fructose. 

Hie roots under these '’midi*ions, however, do not grow to the extent 
that they do in the soii Robbins (1929) considered that this lack of 
growth might be due -•> tin* hixiepy of the nutrient solution, the failure 
to absorb sufficient glu — lack of >ome essential element, lack of growth 
substances, or to a disturbance m tl:» respiratory process. 

2. Organic Acids. Ravin (1913) investigated the influence of certain 
organic acids and their neutral and acid salts on the growth of the radish. 
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His results as summarized in the following table by Knudson (1916) 
indicate that the radish can absorb and make use of in growth such acid> 
as malic, tartaric, succinic, and citric and their salts: 

Dry weight grown Dry weight grown 
in free in confined 

Culture medium atmosphere. atmosphere, 

milligrams milligrams 


Knop’s solution . 

+ KHSO*. 

+ K,.SO«. 

4- Glucose. 

4- free organic acid. 

4 - acid potassium salts of or¬ 
ganic acids. 

4- neutral potassium, salts of 
organic acids. 

3 Organic Nitrogenous Compounds. -The utilization of organic 
nitrogenous compounds is discussed in detail under The Nitrogen Metab¬ 
olism of the Green Plant (Chap. IX). 

The absorbing system of the green plant is apparently adjusted for 
the absorption of the rapidly diffusing inorganic compounds and cannot 
readjust itself for the intake of sufficient quantities of the more complex 
organic compounds to supply all its needs for growth and repair. I he 
experimental evidence indicates that green plants are capable of absorbing 
by their roots and utilizing in their metabolism a sufficient amount of 
organic matter to have a beneficial influence upon their growth. It 
seems evident, therefore, that the soluble organic matter of the soil may 
play a direct role in the nutrition of green plants. 

III. ESSENTIAL VS. UNESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 

From 1860 to 1900 much experimental work was done by Sachs, 
Knop Nobbe, Pfeffcr, and others to determine the elements that arc 
essential to plant life. Their work indicated that 10 elements arc abso¬ 
lutely necessary for all green plants. These are carbon, oxygen hydro¬ 
gen nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, sulphur, and 
iron and have been considered until quite rec ently as the only ones neces¬ 
sary for the normal growth and development of plants. 1 he other 
elements found in plants were considered of little or no physiological 
importance, and their presence was attributed to the fact that they 
entered the plant simply because of their occurrence in the soil in the 
soluble form; if comparatively large amounts were present, it was attrib¬ 
uted to a specific power of the plant to accumulate them. 


36.3 

11.7 

41.0 

16.9 

42.0 

17.0 

54.9 

30.5 

525 

30.5 

53.9 

33.0 

53.6 

28.7 
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The experimental work by which the so-called “essential” elements 
were determined was considered to be above criticism until quite recently, 
when it was discovered that there are three important sources of error that 
had been overlooked: (1) many at least of the so-called “chemically 
pure” chemicals then used contained impurities that might supply ele¬ 
ments other than the ten in sufficient amount to influence plant growth; 
(2) the various elements in the seed were not taken into consideration, and 
it is now known that the seed contains a sufficient amount of certain 
elements to supply the needs of the plant even up until the time of fruit- 
big; (3) no precautions were taken to avoid the contamination of the 
cultures by certain elements that may dissolve in small amounts from the 
walls of the containers. 

Haas (1930) noted that citrus plants grew normally in earthenware 
containers or in Swedish enamel mixing bowls without the addition of 
boron to the cultural solution. In sand cultures in galvanized iron cans, 
such solutions, however, gave poor results. Boron is present in the 
walls of many of the containers used in nutrition experiments, because 
borax is widely used in the preparation of pottery, enamel, agate ware, 
and certain kinds of glass. Silicon also is readily obtained by plants 
from the walls of the vessels commonly used in cultural studies. Conse¬ 
quently. Furnstal and Johnson (1936) devised sintered, pyrex glass aera¬ 
tors for water cultures to prevent any contamination by some of the rarer 
elements, which might invalidate results. 

The elements needed by plants subserve two main functions: (a) Some 
of them are component parts of the cell structure. The amount of the 
different elements used for these purposes is relatively large, and any 
deficiency of them is soon noticed in the general growth of the plant. 
(Ii) Some of the element- apparently act as carriers of other ions, cata¬ 
lyzers of reactions, or antidoting agents. For these purposes the amount 
of some of the elements needed is very small and could easily be supplied 
in sufficient amount by impurities from the three sources that have just 
I ecu mentioned. The observation that small amounts of certain of the 
so-called ■:ue«ential" elements improve the growth of certain plants 
and pre-.e?.! <crt::in deficiency diseases, and the discovery of the relation 
of vitamins in animal nutrition have perhaps given the impetus to renew 
the invc-tigatioiir- concerning the role of many of the elements that have 
been considered unessential. 

Maze (191 \ ]•»!.' hrs< >1 the field in this work. He considered that 
zinc, silicon, chlorite. ■):•. ,k. h. 'oron. and perhaps other elements are 
essential to the growh »:.d «>• » unent of green plants. McHargue 
(1919-1935) in extended *c:.«*riiite»*;?*. which will be discussed later in 
the chapter, has furnism-d very mu ••icing data to prove that manganese 
is an essential element for plan; growth. He considered that plants obtain 
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such factors as are necessary for their growth from the mineral elements 
contained in a fertile soil, taking up small amounts of iron, manganese, 
copper, zinc, boron, nickel, and others with the aid of which are syn¬ 
thesized complex organic compounds in the plant. He considered that 
these organic compounds function as enzymes, catalysts, and vitamins 
and that when they arc consumed by animals they are resynthesized into 
catalases, oxidases, hormones, and animal vitamins. Wnrington (1923 
1926), Brcnchley (1914), Brenchley and Thornton (1925), Sommer and 
Lipman (1926), and many later investigators have shown that 1 iria 
Juba (Windsor bean) will not grow normally in water cultures unless 
small quantities of boron are added. A histological study showed that 
there is also a marked change in the anatomy of the root and nodules 
in the absence of this element (see Boron). 

The increased study of the effects of the so-called unessential elements has given 
rise to the terms -rarer elements," "minor elements,” and "less common clc.nc,i s. 
This does not mean that they are of infrequent occurrence ... the soil. .... hat they 

are so named because apparently they arc needed in only small amount. I.y the plan s. 
These rarer elements, according to Thatcher (1932), and Young (193..), may affect In¬ 
growth of plants in a number of ways. They may I- necessary ... very ...... I uo.umus 

in certain physiological functions. Some may act ns positive catalysts and oil,, rs as 
negative catalysts. The latter type may depress certain reactions that arc injurious 
to the plant Some of these elements may inactivate toxins in the soil or may a d m 
oxidising or reducing certain compounds in the soil to a form ...on- readily available 
to the plant The effects of manganese in maintaining the correct ratio of ferrous 
. P r ..in iron j. given as an example of this. The rarer elements may have an 
effect upon colloids in overcoming the detrimental effect, of certain «**. Thus the 
notassium ions in a pure aqueous solution are so strongly adsorbed that they injure 
he colloidal condition of the cell. When aluminum ,» added, neither the alumii,,.,,, 
nor the potassium ion can monopolise the cell surface, and the effectiveaction of both 
ions is decreased. These minor elements may have an action similar o v. amins in 
hat he plan, may grow to maturity and produce seal in their absence but its general 
licnl.h will be greatly improved and its resistance to deficiency diseases greatly 
increased* by thVir supplementary effects. Some of these elements may play an 
Indirect role in the nutrition of the plant by balancing the nutrient solution m which 
it is growing The concentration of these elements needed to produce the various 
effects mentioned above is low and variable, rarely below Ho. P P ■■■ •»* 

^ThatH'icr ^^934)'proposed a classification of the chemical elements with respect to 
their functions in . 1 ,.metabolism of the green plan, as follows: group -hydrogen and 
oxygen—energy-exchange elements; group II-carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, and plios- 
nhorus—energv stores; group Ill-sodium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium 
translocation regulators; group IV—manganese, iron (cobalt and ntekcll, copper and 
z^c—oxidation-reduction regulators. The other elements were placed into our 
other groups, but their function in the plant was not suggested. Haas and Heed 
( 1927 ) found tha, young orange trees grown in sand culture, with the ordinary ...it nut 
solutions showed marks „f decline, while those receivmg cultural solutions mu. < ' 
tap water did no. show these symptoms. The leaves curled. 1».. «P 'J " ' 
corky, and split along the veins. In other cases, the leaves were shed pre.„...ur,ly, 
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and multiple buds were formed in the leaf axils or above the former leaf scars, but 
none of them was able to develop. They discovered that these plants could be reju¬ 
venated by the addition to the sand culture solution of a suspension so ns to give a 
concentration of 0.2 p.p.m. of aluminum, iodine, titanium, bromine, strontium, 
lithium, manganese, boron, and ammonia, respectively. The salts used were alumi¬ 
num sulphate, potassium iodide, titanium sulphate, potassium bromide, strontium 
nitrate, lithium nitrate, manganese sulphate, ammonium nitrate, and boric acid. 
Within a week after this application, signs of rejuvenation were observed, new growth 
was in evidence, and none of the symptoms previously mentioned remained. 

Cotton (1930) found that plants of buckwheat growing in a full nutrient solution 
containing minute quantities of manganese sulphate, zinc sulphate, boric acid, 
aluminum sulphate, sodium chloride, cobalt nitrate, copper sulphate, and lithium 
nitrate made decidedly better growth than those grown in a solution containing only 
the three main salts and iron. In growing oats in sand cultures, McHarguc and 
Khcdd (1930) noted that the yield of straw was increased -17 per cent by the addition 
of manganese to the culture, 53 per cent by the addition of manganese and copper, 65 
per cent by the addition of manganese, copper, ami zinc, 73 per cent by adding manga¬ 
nese, copper, zinc, and boron, and 63 per cent by the addition of manganese, copper, 
zinc, boron, and arsenic. The yields of grain increased in the same order 1,659, 
2,134, 1,825, 1,637, and 1,157 per cent. Schropp and Scharrer (1933) showed that 

wheat, rye, maize, oats, peas, beans, clover, alfalfa, and tobacco growing in culture 
solutions were favorably influenced in their growth by the addition to the regular solu¬ 
tions of small amounts of a solution containing boron, manganese, copper, zinc, 
aluminum, nickel,cobalt,titanium, tin, iodine,and bromine. Meyer (1931) considered 
that the beneficial effects of the addition of kaolin to sand cultures was due to some of 
the rarer elements that it contained. 

McHarguc, Hoy, and Pelphrey (1932) determined the amount of iron, copper, 
manganese, and zinc in various crop plants ns shown below: 



Ounces per ton of dry crop 

Plant 


— 




Fo 

C*u 

Mn 

Zn 

Soybean . . 

8.0 

0.26 

3 9 

1.6 

Sweet clover. ! 

4 2 

0 29 

1.0 

1.6 

Alfalfa . 

4.8 

0.32 

2 5 

1.6 

Hluegrass. 

10 2 

0.45 

2.6 

0.5 

( on* stover .. . 

6 4 

0 22 

5 1 

1 9 

• . ' ' • V. 

3 5 

0. 10 

2.2 

0.5 


These data 'In v Hi opp-r. ma!:g:inc«c, and zinc are not absorbed in nearly so great 
an amount •! n o !. » .n an -Mints great enough to be significant in the meta¬ 
bolism of tlit plant. 

It was observe*! '.v I?, iglni I an i Sr.yder 1933) that a supplementary solution of 
aluminum, iodine, bmmu.e. r; ■ n:m, n, lithium, manganese, boron, zinc, copper, 
nickel, and cobalt caused :»••* rr\ pin- t* t.» grow much better than in its absence. 
Pettinger, Henderson, at. i Wing-rd I•• >.* mted that the addition of magnesium, 
zinc, copper, boron, and .i.*cn> to i i»:** I nutrient solution increased the frost 
resistance of young corn plan's. 
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Brcnchlcy (1932), however, obtained only neutral or negative results by adding 
copper, lithium, titanium, and aluminum to cultures of barley, mustard, peas, or 

maize. .... . 

These results indicate that some elements other than those in the regular nutrient 
solutions exerted a beneficial influence upon the growth of these plants. As our 
knowledge now stands, we are not justified in saying that only 10 elements are neces- 
sarv for plant life but must acknowledge that apparently others are essential At 
least we are safe in saying that many of the so-called ••nonessential” elements have 
a marked influence on the growth and development of plants. 


IV. OCCURRENCE AND FUNCTION 
A. Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, and Nitrogen 
Carbon hydrogen, and oxygen enter into the composition of practi¬ 
cally all organic compounds of the plant and make up approximately 
95 per cent of its dry weight. The carbon is practically all obtained from 
the air in the form of carbon dioxide. The hydrogen and a considerable 
portion of the oxygen are obtained from the water absorbed by the plant. 
The remainder of the oxygen is obtained in the elemental state from the 
atmosphere. Nitrogen enters into the composition of the proteins, which 
in turn are apparently the active components of the protoplasm he 
subject of nitrogen nutrition is discussed in detail in Chap. IX and nmII 
not be further mentioned here. 


B. Phosphorus 

1 Occurrence. ft\* «m»unl of phosphorus in plants ranges from 0.2 to 0.8 per 
- o. /it is generally present in somewhat greater quantities 

.ind in s 


rent of the totul drv substance. .•••*•". 

,),un sulphur ,1.1.1 magnesium mlI m -null.-, quantities than calcium. A o«n»ul.r»blc 
amount of tlir phosphorus in plant. soluble in water.) In alfalla tAmc. and lloltl, 
,912, 7.’, per rent; in immature cabbage (Menton and Menton, 19201, 01 per cent, 
and n the turnip, SO per rent I Hartwell, 1917, of the total phosphorus present is 
"I I • in water. (Tin- phosphor.,. in plants oreur, in the greater amount.,» the seeds 

and frnits.) In the ..... 1 .. per rent of the total phosphorus .. ... he 

leaves 11 per eent in the stem. 56 |ter rent in the grain anil rolls and 4 per rent in the 
root. (Utshaw and Miller, 1924,. This is in aeeordat.ee with the observation of 
MacG llivrav 11920) that one-half the total phosphorus in the tomato plant is loea ed 

in ie ui. (The.. of phosphor,,, ..I it. plant tissue will depend upon he 

present in the soil1 ami Jordan (1913, has shown that up to a certain pom, the 

pr,Mine,ion of ..ulJtnncc inereaaed with the increased phosphorus supply but 

!h„, hevond this the phosphorus was no, utilized m an ii.creaa.-d plan growth 
Hartwell (1917, found that young turnips whieh had been deprive.! of phosphorusand 
later placed in a nutrient solution well supplied with ,t allowed crystals of ammomum- 
magm-ium-phosphatc within 24 hr. after the addition of the magnes,urn mixture. \A» 
examination for the relative abundance of the phosphorus showed .1 to he most 

abundant In -he I.Hen and ..ndtng tiaau™ near where the taproot mergea m o 

the thickened root. Next in amount is ...aide the cambium m the more active xylem 

lien!™,- and next outside the cambiu,.the cortex, and only traces are m he ,u . 

and leaf petiole,. MncGillivray 119271 found that the percentage of phosphorus 
tomato pi:, Its receiving an ample aupply of phosphorus showed a ateady mereaa. 
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amount from the bottom to the top regions of the stem. Plants, however, grown in 
nutrient solutions lacking phosphorus did not show such an increase in phosphorus 
content but had approximately the same percentage phosphorus content in all regions 
of the stem from the bottom to the regions near the tip where it was higher. This 
indicates that high percentages of phosphorus arc associated with regions of rapid 
growth. Phosphorus is apparently redistributed in plants to a greater extent than 
most of the other elements, and this property of redistribution may be one reason for 
plants having a smaller total amount of phosphorus than nitrogen, potassium, or 
other elements. 

Webster (1928, 1929) found that the total phosphorus, in percentage of dry weight, 
was 0.54, 0.47, 0.42, 0.39, 0.37, and 0.36, for the seeds of soybean, cowpea, wheat, 
barley, kafir, and com, respectively. The inorganic phosphorus represented only 
2 to 5 per cent of the total phosphorus. The inorganic phosphorus in the roots of 
yellow corn, mung beans, alfalfa, and green onions only amounted to 0.012, 0.024, 
0.136, and 0.189 per cent, respectively. According to Thoday and Kvans (1932), 
the inorganic phosphorus in Klrinia articulnla is localized mainly in the bundle zone. 
It was reported by Cockefair (1931) that phosphorus is distributed in the general 
meristematie tissues, in the synthetically active tissues, and in the fruiting organs. 
Storage organs are rich in phosphorus only in those pnrts where organic phosphorus has 
aeeuuiulatcd.'t The characteristics of plants suffering from a deficiency of phosphorus 
vary strikingly for different plants. Karraker and Hortner (1933) noticed in the 
plants of tobacco deprived of this element that the leaves hail a dusky tinge, and the 
lower ones developed charnel eristic spots. The plants had a spindling appearance 
due to small petioles and stems in proportion to the size of leaves and the height of 
the plant. Fisher (1935) found that tomato plants lacking phosphorus appeared 
purplish in color, and the stems were covered with small deep-blue spots. The roots 
were !"ng ami brown with but few lateral branches. 


2. Form. Plants absorb and utilize phosphorus for the most part in 
the form of phosphates, although they can to a limited extent utilize some 
organic phosphorus, especially nucleic arid (Schreiner, 1923)./ Certain 
species of plants possess marked differences in their ability to acquire 
phosphorus from different .- .nines (Bnguley. 1912; Jordan, 1913; Truog, 
I9**»: and Bsni»*r. 1923). Cabbage, rape, sweet clover, alfalfa, and buck- 
•: < :t i wore louml to utilize to good advantage the phosphorus of phos- 
l'ha'» niefc. while barley, millet, corn, and oats were relatively less efficient 


and H*»*mi 

phate ro**k 


tins propos'd that according to the laws of mass action 
e -nr briuin. i he reaction making the phosphorus of phos- 
>1 • ! » •». plant may he represented as follows 


Ct.H. Pu,)j 4- C'nH-(C'Oil- 


According to this I ' i •• : ; 
portion of ihc .!:** • 
established in whir! 

Truog thus consider' d 
calcium oxide have a rHs:*i» . 'v 


phosphate is removed, but only a 
•nate. an equilibrium will finally be 
phorus will lx* brought in solution. 
• lining a relatively high amount of 
.ding power and plants of a rela- 
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tively low calcium oxide content have a relatively low feeding power for 
the phosphorus of phosphate rock (see also von Wrangell, 1022). 

Hartwell and Damon (1927) found under conditions of an insufficient 
amount of phosphorus accompanied by liberal amounts of nitrogen and 
potassium that over long periods of time beets, cabbage, rape, and 
rutabagas are high phosphorus-response crops. In contrast to this, 
carrots, millet, tomatoes, and spring wheat are low phosphorus-response 
crops, and sorghums, soybeans, and oats occupy an intermediate position 
in this regard. 

3. Amount.—It was noted by Tidmore (1930) that the quantity of phosphorus 
necessary for the maximum growth of corn, sorghum, and tomato depended upon tin- 
nature of the medium in which they grow. Thus, while these plants would not make 
u satisfactory growth in culture solutions with a phosphate concentration less than 
0.1 p.p.m., they grew satisfactorily in a soil where the displaced solution contained 
less than 0.05 p.p.m. of phosphate. Tcaklc (1929) found that wheat plants showed 
vigorous growth and tillering when grown in nutrient solutions containing 1.0 p.p.m. 
to 50 p.p.m. of phosphate, and only small growth and greatly-reduced tillering when 
the phosphate content was between 0.05 and 0.1 p.p.m. 

The amount of phosphorus in the sap of the plant generally varies directly with 
the amount in the soil. Thus by heavy application of phosphorus to the soil. Mat her 
(1929) obtained an increase of this element in the plant sap of 34, 89, 100, 130, I3», 150, 
and 175 per cent for alfalfa, timothy, barley. rajK-. sweet clover, wheat, and alsike 
clover, respectively. In one instance, rape grown to maturity showed a 300 per cent 
increase. This effect has also been observed by Teaklc (1929) for wheat; by Blair 
and Prince (1932) for corn. oats, rye, soybeans, hay, and potatoes; by Ames and 
Kitsuta (1932), Murphy (1933), and Neller (1935) for various crops; by Hartwell and 
Hammett (1911) for turnips; and by Jacob and others (1935. for millet, cabbage, 
and Sudan grass, 

4. Physiological Role.—Phosphoric- plays boll, a direct ami indirect 
role in the metabolism of the plant, as indicated by the following topics. 

a. Component of Compound !.—There are various organic compounds 
in plants in which phosphorus is one of the component elements. 

1. Pliylin .—This is an acid calcium-magnesium salt of inosite phos¬ 
phoric acid According to l’osternak (1903) from 80 to 90 per cent of t he 
phosphorus of seeds exists in this form. Averill and King (1920) reported 
that phytin makes up from 1 to 3.3 per cent of the a.r-dry material of 
seeds. Andrews and Bailey (1932) found that the amounts of phytin 
phosphorus in wheat bran, embryo, and endosperm were 1.4, 0.59. and 
0.00 per cent, respectively. It was observed by McCancc and Widdow- 
son (1935) that the phytin phosphorus of corn, peanuts, peas, potatoes, 
and carrots amounted to 58.0, 57.5, 10.8, 23.0, and 15.8 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, of the total phosphorus of these parts, while apples, celery, and 
turnips were entirely lacking in this compound. 

Knowles and Watkin (1932) found that three-fourths of the phytin 
in the mature wheat plant was in the spike. At maturity approximately 
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50 per cent of the total phosphorus of the grain was in the form of phytin, 
while in the straw 95 per cent of the total phosphorus was in this com¬ 
pound. The phytin phosphorus in the entire plant increased from 
25 per cent of the total phosphorus in early spring to 60 per cent at 
harvest time. They observed in all parts of the wheat plant that the 
phytin phosphorus and the protein phosphorus rose and fell concurrently, 
which indicates a relationship between phytin and protein. 

DcTurk, Holbcrt, and Howk (1933) noted that phytin is absent 
from the corn plant in all parts prior to pollination. Within two weeks 
after pollination, however, phytin appears in the developing seeds but is 
not present in any other part of the plant. They suggested that the 
Activation of the zymogen of the enzyme responsible for the synthesis of 
phytin may be furnished by the pollen. Phytin disappears from corn 
seeds at a fairly rapid rate during germination. 

2. Phospholipidcs. —These compounds are substituted fats containing 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen. Lecithin is the most abundant of the 
phospholipides in plants and is found in practically every living cell. 
Heed (1907) found that when phosphoms is withheld from plants the 
formation of lecithin does not occur, and that as a consequence there is 
an accumulation of fat in the cells. Webster and Dalblom (1930) stated 
that the lipoid phosphorus is only a very small fraction of the total phos¬ 
phorus in the mung bean. Knowles and Wat kin (1932) in wheat 
ol».-crved that the lipoid phosphorus makes up only 2.5 per cent of the 
total phosphorus of the spike, and from 6.5 to 4.0 per cent of the total 
phosphorus of the straw, decreasing in amount as maturity approaches. 

3. Ih.rose Phoxphatcs. These are compounds in which the hexosc 
molecule is combined with phosphoric acid. These compounds arc 
apparently associated with respiration. 

4 V licit ic Arid. This compound is apparently associated with the 
nucleus. When phosphorus is withheld, no nuclear division occurs and 
mi nstemati*- a« tivity i' greatly diminished. 

> Ph sfihnpritt, ins. The evidence that such proteins are formed 
rests :ty th.ory. The phosphorus evidently plays a role in 
protein !• ••»,.:•*n sine* it its absence sugars increase in amount and 
coagulalili- protein- deere:*-*-. I nd'T such conditions, plants have the 
general a r>pea. e *h« • • ha* have heen deprived of nitrogen. 

6. Iteduefior J» . i I by Kraybill (1930) that nitrates are not 
reduced by tom.-o : i •< • :!.«• absence of phosphates. Eckerson 
(1929, 1931) noted tr.e <!*• on of phosphates by the tomato plants 
that the nitrate-red " tug - * •••,.. decrease rapidly in succession 

in the leaves, stem, am! «• ••• nitrates accumulated in the same 

order. Jashnova (1939;. as i. i >■ . by Xicol (1934), found that the 
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nitrification of large amounts of ammonia was slowed up, if phosphates 
were present in insufficient quantity. 

c. Respiration. —Lyon (1923, 1927) reported that phosphates exert an 
accelerating effect upon potato oxidase, so that carbon dioxide is produced 
by an oxidation of some component in a solution of glucose. Phosphate 
also catalyzes the slow oxidation of pyrogallol and of tannic acid by 
atmospheric oxygen. It. also increases the rate of production of carbon 
dioxide by the anaerobic phase of respiration through its action as a 
catalyst toward oxidases. These accelerated actions are equally pro¬ 
nounced when enzymes are contained within the cells of Elodea or wheat 
seedlings. 

According to Eckcrson (1929), phosphorus, in all forms of life thus far 
examined, seems to stand on the threshold between potential and 
kinetic energy relations. If hexose phosphates are formed in plants it is 
supposed that they hold the same relation to respiration as in animals. 
It is considered that in the fermentation of sugars intermediary esters 
in a nascent state are formed. Sugars may be phosphorvlated by the 
aid of coenzymes, through which action a readily decomposable form of 
sugar is formed. This type of sugar is susceptible to the action of 
destructive enzymes which transform its energy from the potential to the 
kinetic form. 

Chattcrjee (1933) noted that the acceleration of the outgo of carbon 
dioxide from the leaves of Eugenia jambolana and Allium tuberosum was 
greatest when the leaves were injected with a mixture of phosphate and 
glucose. The injection of phosphate alone, however, had little effect if 
the amount of glucose was small. 

d. Root Growth.— In certain regions the application of phosphates is 
especially beneficial in promoting the maximum production of root crops. 
In the absence of phosphorus, root crops like turnips, mangolds, and 
rutabagas do not enlarge but remain permanently dwarfed. The general 
impression that the development of the roots of all plants is augmented 
by the application of phosphorus is probably due to the marked returns 
obtained from its use as a fertilizer (Russell, 1915; and Noll, 1923). 

It was observed by Turner (1929) with barley, wheat, and cotton 
growing in water cultures, that the ratio of tops to roots decreased as the 
concentration of phosphate increased. This increase in phosphorus, 
however, retarded the development and growth in length of the lateral 
roots. He considered that the decreasing ratio of tops to roots under 
these conditions may be explained by assuming that the increase in 
volume and the storage of materials in the roots are stimulated by the 
presence of phosphorus. Sommer (1936) found in cultural solutions of 
tomato, wheat, cotton, and corn that high concentrations of phosphorus 
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did not stimulate the development of roots. Apparently there is little 
or no experimental evidence to show that the proportion of roots to tops 
of ordinary crops is increased by the application of phosphorus. 

r. Nitrogen Relation*.— It has previously been mentioned that plants growing in a 
medium larking sufficient phosphorus resemble nitrogen-starved plants. Such plants, 
however, contain more total nitrogen than those grown in complete nutrient solu¬ 
tions (Mm Gillivroy, 1926). According to Kraybill (1930), the stems of phosphonis- 
drfieient tomato plants contained three times as much water-soluble nitrogen and four 
limes as much ammoniacal nitrogen, nitrate nitrogen, amide nitrogen, and a ammo 
acid nitrogen as the stems from plants growing in complete nutrient solutions. 
McCool and Weldon (1930) noted that the phosphorus content of the plant sap was 
decreased by the application of sodium nitrate. In prune trees, Colby (1933) found 
in the leaf tissues that phosphorus starvation resulted in a relatively high content of 
nitrogen. Carolus (1936) found with collards, cow pens, and tomatoes, growing under 
greenhouse conditions, that in general low availability of phosphorus was associated 
with n very high content of nitrogen in the plant, and a high content of phosphorus 
with a low content of nitrate nitrogen. Thus, in black cowpeas. the absence of ade¬ 
quate nitrogen increased the phosphate in the cell sap from 44 to 1,040 p.p.m. In 
collards a low content of phosphorus increased their nitrate nitrogen from 14R to 
970 p.p.m. The same general behavior in the phosphorus and nitrogen relationship 
was also observed by Haas (1936) in experiments with citrus plants. 

Kmmert (1931) 'found that relatively large amounts of nitrogen decreased and 
Ml, all amounts of this element increased the phosphate content of the vascular bundles. 

||..nsidered that this interrelation between nitrogen and phosphorus is probably 

eau-ed by their utilization by the plant. The presence of an abundant supply of 
nitrogen as compared with phosphorus causes a utilization of this element and, conse¬ 
quently, a decrease in its amount in the conducting tissues. If nitrogen is deficient, 
t lii'ii ihe phosphorus may accumulate l*eeause it is not used in the synthesis of nitroge¬ 
nous, organic compounds. 

/ ('nrlinhylnih /(• biliou*. I* was observed bv Heed (1907) that the transfor¬ 
mation of starch into watcr-soluhh> earlmhvdrates was seriously impaired in the 
absence of pln-plmms. liar*well 1917 noted that, simultaneously with the increase 
hi ih ah-oiptii> .f phosphorus by the turnip root, which previously had been deprived 

• >| . |, i|c. • •utaining 'he starch grain* shrank in size as the grains were 

all the March had disappeared from the root tissue 
. r i*i * ' • phorus wa* again withdrawn from the nutrient solution. 

•• . v. m i. : iii the tomato that the absence of phosphorus greatly 

n. i •• •' Ii icing sugar* in the plant. This increase of sugars 

ii .it o been noticed by Kckeraon 1929) and Kraybill 

(|p.;i» » » . • »t. ,t f,, r average lengths of day and with relatively 

high *, „ ivity tend' to show a positive correlation with 

the mill< • \.n • I c.vever. do not coincide under the con¬ 


ditions <*;' a 
g. Mntu';, 
ripening of the . 
also been notice i i 
types of phospheiu 
Increasing the rates . 
by yields has not be* 1 
Phosphorus, however, i- 


! • *t phosphate fertilizers induce earlier 
:..w in ph't'phorus. The same effect has 
he efl- -ix Mvm to vary with the different 
•i>’< :iifig maturity to a greater degree, 
the needs of the crop as indicated 
ucrease* in earliness (Noll, 1923). 

• promotes earliness, since moderate 
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applications of nitrogen and potassium anil sometimes calcium when they are present 
in insufficient amounts have similar effects on maturity to those of phosphorus. 

h. General Effects— In oats, McClelland (1931) found that the application of 
phosphorus increased the number of tillers, panicles, number of spikelcts per panicle, 
yield, and size of seed. Eckerson (1929) noted that in the absence of phosphorus the 
protoplasm of young cells became less refractive, and that the chloroplasts disinte¬ 
grated first in the stem and lower leaves and finally in the upper ones. Owen '1031) 
noted in tomatoes that if phosphates were omitted the potassium content of the 
foliage was depressed, and that if they were added to a medium deficient in this radical 
the content of potassium in the leaves was increased. Hurd-Karrer (193.'») found 
that the presence of phosphorus greatly inhibited arsenic injury of plants. 


C. Calcium 


Calcium is essential to the growth and development of all green plants 
with the exception of some of the lower algae. Nonehlorophyllous 
flowering plants must also Ik* supplied with this element, although such 
plants as a whole contain less calcium than green plants. Calcium, 
however, is not necessary for the development of the fungi. 


1. Occurrence.—considerable portion of the calcium found in plants is in forms 
that arc soluble in water.) In cabbage that is ready for storage, 00 per cent of the 
calcium present is soluble in cold water (Peterson and Peterson, 1920), but after 
the plants have been in storage for six weeks, the soluble calcium amounts to only 
42 per cent of the total amount present. Ames and Bolts found that 10 per cent of 
the calcium in alfalfa can be extracted with water. In the tomato plant. Nightingale 
and others ( 1931 ) found that all the calcium of the fresh tissues of calcium-deficient 
plants was insoluble, frhe leaves contain the greatest amount of calcium, and the 
seed or grain contains the lowest amount. > In the case of the corn plant (Utsliaw and 
Miller 1924), 38 per cent of the calcium was found in the leaves. 18 per cent in the 
stems, 20 per cent in the roots, and only 4 ,>cr cent of it in the gram and cob. 

/'The amount of calcium in the plant varies greatly with the species and wit h environ¬ 
mental conditions. Thus, for example, the percentage of calcium based on dry 
weight has been found to vary from 3 to 8 per cent... the vines of the cucurbits, to be 
2.7 per cent in mature tobacco, and to amount to only 0.4 per cent in timothy hay 
and wheat straw. As a rule, the legumes, lettuce, cabbage and tobacco have a high 
percentage of calcium .... a dry basis, while the members of the grass family have a 
relatively small amount. In the ease- of cucurbit vines the amount of calcium 
increases from the early to the late stage of development, while the potassium, phos¬ 
phorus, and nitrogen percentage decreases (Wilkins, 1917). 

(Cowell (1932) found the calcium content of the outermost leaves of cabbage may 
be 20 to 30 times as great as that of the inner leaves.) In Klein,a articulata, Tl.oduy 
and Evans (1932, 19.33) observed crystals of calcium oxalate in the collcnchymatous. 
hypodermal layers, frhis element was present in abundance in solution in the sap of 
cells of the pith and in patches of cells in the inner cortex, two-thirds of the total 
calcium being in the pith cells.) Yanovsky, Nelson, and Kingsbury (1932) found that 
practically one-half of the ash of the hackberry was calcium oxide. It was found by- 
Harper and Daniel (1934) that the calcium content of Elmira was ns much as K to 
10 per cent, while in Typha latifolia it occurred only in relatively small amounts. 
(They considered that the absorption of calcium by aquatic plants may be an important 
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factor in the clarification of the water of ponds and lakes. Larson (1928) found that 
the concentration of soluble calcium favorable for normal plant growth is apparently 
about 32 to 64 p.p.m., while 1G to 32 p.p.m. seems to be the minimum concentration. 
He considered that 32 p.p.m. is the most economical concentration, since above that 
point, although the yield is increased, the increases become successively smaller. 


2. Physiological Role.—According to Bamford (1931), the necessity 
of calcium for plant growth was first demonstrated by Salm-Horstmar 
(1856). Numerous functions have been ascribed to calcium, although 
some of these are little understood. The roles may be classified under 
three main headings: (a) antidoting agent, (6) component part of the 
plant, and (r) general effects. 

a. .1 nliriotiiuj Agent .—Calcium may function as an antidoting 
element in two ways: (1) it may play a part through the caleium/mag- 
nesium ratio, and (2) it may function in the neutralization of organic 
acids in the plant. 

1. The Calcium 'Magnesium Ratio .—Calcium reduces the toxic effects 
of single-salt solutions of sodium, potassium and magnesium, as was dis¬ 
cussed under Antagonism and Balanced Solutions. Since calcium or 
magnesium salts in single solutions are toxic or injurious to plants an i 
since either will neutralize, in part or in whole, the deleterious effects 
ni the excess of the other. I.oew (1903) proposed the hypothesis that 
one of tin* principal functions of calcium in plant metabolism is to 
neutralize the toxic action of magnesium and that a certain calcium-mag¬ 
nesium ratio varying with the typo of plant is necessary for the proper 
growth and development of the plant. An enormous amount of experi¬ 
mental work was carried on by l.oew and his pupils and by many others 
in an attempt to prove this hypothesis and to find the proper proportion 
of calcium and magnesium for various crop plants. Lipman (1916), 
lio\\i*\.*r. after a thorough resume of the literature on the subject, con- 


led •hat tin* « \| 
‘ivpoth»*sis that 


M>rtmental work presents no evidence in support of 
•• specific lime-magne>ium ratio exists for any plant 


(1916) wi- 
tlioso plat, 
direct relatn 
of calcium t . 
differences in yi* I 
increased the cal. n. 
nikow (1923) foun 
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lb considered that there is no more reason to assume 
a proper ratio in the soil between calcium and 
re should be a proper ratio between calcium and 
1 turn and any other essential element. 

•! tt an* further upheld by the work of Wyatt 
•owpeas. and alfalfa. The crop yields of 
deium to magnesium in them bear no 
carbonates applied. Different ratios 
i her wide limits produced no marked 
reading the size of the applications 
; j !i . !. c« ntent of the plants. Prianisch- 

k -.iutinti- of the salts of magnesium, 
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calcium, barium, and strontium in concentrations of 0.0005JV to 0.005W 
increase the resistance of cells to free acid, and, of the cations used, 
calcium showed the strongest antagonism. 

Moser (1933) could find no significant correlation between the 
calcium/magnesium ratio and crop yields. He believed that the sig¬ 
nificant factor in determining yields is the amount of active calcium in the 
soil. The addition of lime to the soil is beneficial not because it changes 
the calcium/magnesium ratio, but because it increased the replaceable 


calcium therein. 

2 Neutralization of Organic Acids— It has long been known that 
oxalic acid is one of the most abundant and the strongest of the acids 
in the plant and is supposed to Ik- a by-product of carbohydrate and 
protein metabolism. Schimper (1888. 18!H» suggested that one of the 
principal functions of calcium is to precipitate oxalic acid and soluble 
oxalates in the form of calcium oxalate, thus preventing the injurious 
effects that they might exert upon the plant. Calcium, for this purpose, 
however, is apparently not necessary in certain cases, for neither oxalic 
acid nor oxalates have been observed in some plants. The theory of 
Schimper was further weakened by the work of Bruch (191)2), who showed 
that the grain plants tolerate relatively large amounts of oxalates 
since wheat plants growing in nutrient solutions containing 8 to 2,8 
p.p.m. reached the blooming stage. He further found that ca nun 
oxalate could replace other calcium salts as a source of calcium in nutrient 
solutions, and Ames ami Bolts (1912) found in the alfalfa plant that one- 
third of the calcium present was in an insoluble form other than oxalates, 
which indicates that calcium is essential for the formation of some of the 
organic compounds. Barker and Tniog (1920) have more recently 
revived the theory that calcium plays an important role in the neutraliza¬ 
tion of acids within the plant. They oliscrvcd that there is a close 
relationship between the calcium and nitrogen content in plants. In 
regard to the ratio of calc ium to nitrogen, plants can be divided into two 
groups The first group has a calcium nitrogen ratio of about 0.3 ami 
contains almost entirely members of the grass family that have low 
calcium requirement and are more or less tolerant to soil acidity. 1 he 
second group has an average calcium nitrogen ratio of about 0.55 and 
includes the legumes and those- plants which require a large amount of 
calcium and are sensitive to soil aridity. These authors considered then 
that the larger the amount of nitrogen the more protein is formed and 
the more oxalic, acetic, succinic, and formic acids are produced in protein 
metabolism. I.argcr amounts of calcium are thus necessary to neutralize 
these acids than if a smaller amount of protein were manufactured. I hey 
assumed that, if calcium is lacking, the above acids accumulate in such 
quantity that they become injurious to the cells and inhibit further 
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protein production. Hobart (1924), however, considered that the neutral¬ 
ization of these acids can be performed by other bases and that the 
necessity of calcium can be explained by assuming that it acts as a 
stimulant to the protoplasm. 

b. Component of Plant .—It is definitely known that calcium is one 
of the components of the middle lamella of the cell wall. It is considered 
by some that it may enter into the composition of the protoplasm and of 
certain types of proteins in the cell. 

1. Cell Wall .—It was stated in Chap. I that calcium pcctate is one 
of the compounds of the middle lamella. It was noted by Reed (1907) 
that when calcium was withheld from the plant, new cell walls were 
imperfectly formed if at all, although the nuclei of the cell divided 
mitotically. The most important observations on the function of 
calcium in the cell wall have been made by True and his workers (1918, 
1921, 1922). They found that plants growing in various concentrations 
of a single salt of potassium or sodium were not able to carry on a sus¬ 
tained absorption but in the end gave up more ions to the medium than 
they were at any time able to take up. In solutions of calcium and 
magnesium salts, there was a concentration below which the roots were 
not able to absorb, and ions leached out into the medium, although, in 
solutions above this concentration, absorption took place in a greater or 
lesser degree. In mixtures containing calcium and other nutrient salts, 
the total quantity of ions absorbed by the plants exceeded by far the total 
number of calcium ions present. This indicates that in a solution of 
mixed salts, calcium in some way produces conditions that bring about 
the absorption of ions which without the presence of calcium would not 
be absorbed or would cause the leaching of ions from the plant. This 
behavior of the diffusion relations can. in part at least, be explained by the 
following microchemical observations: 

It found that when seedlings were grown in potassium solutions, 
ions readily entered the celLs of the root, but that within 24 hr. calcium 
•on.- beg<»u to diffuse out of the calcium pcctate middle lamella of the 
mi- -\>tassium pedate was formed in the cell walls instead of calcium 
peciat< in.! o«»n dissolved out. since it is readily soluble in water. At 
this S\U'< of; 'lie n V.I r and salts began to leach rapidly from the cell 
vacuole \o'.imat‘‘ly two-thirds of this material was organic and 
nonelect r* ly; < .n I eor-d ted principally of sugars and amino acids. 
This action >. ‘! o » uiu -alt upon the cell wall not only changed its 
character bu . ' • • \y * h aged the permeability of the protoplasmic 

membrane ncxi i- 1 Pies • ■■hanges are seen also by the inward passage 
of materials. Co*" 'ugs liter 'j days in a potassium nitrate solution 
were placed in a O' * r r er.t solution of copper sulphate and within 
1 hr. the copper ions I nel-ated ’ll the root tissue. Similar seedlings 
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after 5 days in a calcium nitrate solution showed the- penetration of 
copper ions only after 24 hr. in a similar copper solution. In solutions 
of magnesium salts, the calcium pectate in the middle lamella is replaced 
by magnesium, which is also an insoluble compound but more permeable 
than the calcium pectate. The fatal results from fwmg pans .n 
magnesium solutions do not occur until the calcium of the middle lamellae 
has been wholly replaced by magnesium, after winch suffice.. magncMum 
ions are apparently free to penetrate the protoplasm and injure t. 
True considered that the integrity of the calcium pectate forming the 
middle lamella is maintained when a sufficient quantity of calcium ions 

are present in the external medium and with it < h 

of the cell contents. When according to the laws of mass action this 
quantity of calcium ion falls Mow the equilibrium concentration, other 
cations replace the calcium in the middle lamella. N<> cation apparently 

can°replace a calcium* in this regard, although magnes.. comes more 

nearly to doing it than any oilier. 

2. Protein*. It i8 C ^ d "J' a «■"«■ in, ° 

Proteins, and Loew (1903) belie «« * j|U roI ,tiered Unit these calcium 

organized substance «» the nuclei* * J lt whirl, if disturlied l»y replacement 

compounds have a well-defined power ol" • . 

substances like potassium-protein_« 0,, d* ,u,, j * * Hint plants of Pi* 11 " 1 •alivum 

3. />rofop«a-m. T Sorok,n at,^ * or 3 weeks. The death 

grown in culture solutions without • • »„.« ••.Wes tilucc in the protoplasts 

of -ho .. ££ -•«- - * 

of the incristcmatic cells of the r» I • . 1 ,, urimcc of large 

calcium is a decrease in "V t ^1 With the K r.au.l 

vacuoles in the menstcmatic cells. « j • ^ ^ ^ 11| ,. rist ,. llin i„- regions of the roots 

depiction of the amount of calcium. ^ ^ ifWl||ir tlli ,..ses to almost typical 

allow transitional stages from m « 1 . :1 ,, M . I1CP „f . ulciuni does not have 

ainitoses. Sorokin and Sommer const e separation of the cells because 

a direct effect on the disintegrating |o |||OS|l investigators, the effect of the 

of the absence of calcium pertate. c ’ • , u . r lX lit n necessary chemical 

absence of calcium is on the nieristema • •' Mt a ff,.,., s the physical condition 

constituent of the protoplast «»r »«•*•^ prol „phist is not possible, 
of the colloidal system that normal # ,,‘ fK .j rIlcy of calcium on the growth 

Humford (1931) studied the m ' ^ ^ w||Pal am | corn seedlings growing 

and cytologic.il structure of th« |||C r| .„ s of llic rout apex gradually lost all 

in water cultures. Under sue . 1 ' 1 |b intact. The protoplasm appeared 

theirstainablccontents, but the U ntil it completely disappeared. At first the 

to undergo a gradual disintc’ ,, v if ,|egencratcd into a heterogeneous mass 
nucleus remained normal. i»u ,.: sllllt . 1 . ni tion at first ufTccted only the epidermis 
and disappeared. -rtieal region, but later progressed to the 

and the peripheral la>crs of r. However. Lutman (1934) found that the 

interior and finally "P""" , h .„ ,-alciun,. wa» reflected in .In- cytology 

5r k tw ~yT';::::ir....- ■»■ ° f —.. 


senescence. 
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e. General Ejfeds.— Under this heading are considered (1) the effects of calcium 
on the general appearance of the plant, (2) translocation of carbohydrates, and (3) the 
response of roots. 

1. General Appearance— In a deficiency of calcium in the soil or water culture, 
the lower leaves in the case of the cereals show an inrolling of the margins, which 
Locw (1903) and Tottingham (1914) ascribe to a high magnesium calcium ratio. 
Dickson (1918) observed this behavior and noticed that later brown spots appeared 
on these inrolled leaves, which finally became dry and twisted around the stem. 
Day (1929, 1935) working with Pisum sativum observed that, with plants deprived 
of calcium, the lower leaves were chlorotic, and the younger leaves were curled and 
tough; the plants under these conditions were shorter and less succulent. McMurtrcy 
( 1932 , 1933) noted that the first indication of a deficiency of calcium in the tobacco 
plant was a peculiar hooking downward of the tip of the young leaves of the bud 
followed by the death of the tissues at their tips nnd margins. If later growth appear*, 
the tips and margins show a cut-out appearance. At later stages of growth, calcium 
deficiency is manifested by the cessation of terminal growth and the development of 
chlorosis nnd necrotic spots in the older leaves (Davis, 1930). Mann (1924) found 
that young apple trees in sand cultures deficient in calcium produced leaves that were 
larger than those borne by trees supplied with a complete cultural solution and that 
in the case of the gooseberry a deficiency of calcium resulted in leaf water content 
higher than that shown in the complete nutrient. Resistance to evaporation in 
bright light was greatest in the case of the plants grown in a deficiency of calcium. 

2. Translocation of Carbohydrate. —It was observed by Boehm (1875), that an 

abnormal accumulation of starch occurred in Phaseolus vulgaris grown in water cul¬ 
tures lacking that element—an observation that has since been verified for numerous 
plants by many investigators. The movement of starch from any tissue ir. a plant 
will depend primarily upon the diastase activity or the power of digestion nnd the 
depletion of the sugar in the surrounding tissues. It has been found (Groom, 1896) 
that potassium oxnlutc retards the action of diastase, and it has been considered that, 
with a sufficient supply of calcium, calcium oxalate is formed instead of the potassium 
compound, nnd this salt is not detrimental to diastutic action. Hartwell (1916) sug¬ 
gested that an accumulation of starch may accompany any general disturbance of the 
metabolism of the plant, so in the absence of calcium the accumulation of starch may 
be only an indirect result. It has also been observed (Grafe and Portheim, 1906) that 
the addition of levuloso, dextrose, and saccharose to calcium-free solutions enables 
bean plants to live in them a longer period than where no sugar is added. The cause 
lor the growth of plants not being inhibited at once by the absence of calcium is 
attributed to the fact that considerable carbohydrate is present in the form of sugar, 
and that this is sufficient for its immediate needs. In some cases, a deficiency of 
either magi omirn or calcium causes an increased growth, but under such conditions 
the \v ighl <*f the gr dn i* less than where a sufficient supply of calcium is available, so 
that the total dry weight of the plant is less. This observation is held to indicate 
that a del** !*•«,.• in evlcium cv i*rs a disturbance in the translocation of carbohydrates 
and proteins ami i: 'l.eb- storage during seed formation rather than a hindrance to 
their syntlu si*. 1* ' ..l-erv.-d bv Nightingale and others (1931) in the tomato 

that the cal mm-dr! > i.t plants accumulated carbohydrates in large quantities 
apparently becan ••• ah- . >•;■»?» ami accumulation of nitrates did not take place. When 
calcium-deficient t J • 1 • sc place 1 in il,e light and given a supply of calcium, absorp¬ 

tion and assimilati . trates occurred within a few hours. 

3. Root Response. When i-.deium is withheld from water cultures, the size of tho 
roots of the plants gr . \ rig : :cn in is greatly reduced. Reed and Haas (1923) showed 
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that the roots of citrus seedlings grown in the absence of calcium were injured, as 
indicated by the gelatinization of the superficial layers and the ultimate death of the 
roots. If injury has not progressed too far, the addition of calcium induces the pro¬ 
duction of lateral rootlets, the lowest of which mark the boundary between tin- dead 
and living portions of the root. 

It was noted bv Bainford (1931) that no lateral roots were developed by wheat 
and corn when calcium was absent from the culture solution. Albrecht and Davis 
(1929) considered that calcium plays some physiological role favoring nodule forma¬ 
tion of soybeans. 

D. Magnesium 


Magnesium is usually present in the plant in somewhat smaller 
amounts than calcium. It is relatively more abundant in seeds and 
leaves than in the other parts of the plant. In the case of the corn plant, 
34 per cent of the magnesium is in the grain, 32 per cent in the leaves. 
21 percent in the stems, 7 per cent in the roots, and 6 per cent in the cobs. 

Daniel (1935) found that the average content of magnesium in 
19 species of mature grasses was 0.156 per cent, and in 45 types of mature 
legumes it was 0.379 per cent. The magnesium content of the grasses 
ranged from 0.059 to 0.316 |>er cent, while the legumes varied from 0.329 
to 1.024 per cent. Most soils are not deficient in magnesium. Wheeler 
and Hartwell (1904), however, showed that the application of magnesium 
salts to certain Rhode Island soils was beneficial to various plants and 
that a single application of Mg lime would cover the deficiency of Mg 
for many years to come. 

Magnesium, as first shown by Wills! ait ter (1906). is one of the con- 
stituents of chlorophyll, and when (his element i* lacking a (listurban"' 
in the formation of chlorophyll is soon noticed. 

According to Beaumont and Snell (1935). plants differ markedly in 
their response to a deficiency of magnesium in the soil. Thus buckwheat 
and spinach are very sensitive, and turnips, mangels, corn, and tobacco 
considerably so. The small grains, grasses, clover, and potatoes, how¬ 
ever, are only slightly affected. Dickson (1918) found that oat plants 
grown in a nutrient solution which had only approximately one-tenth 
of the requisite magnesium supply developed numerous broad leaves 
which at first were very bright green but which when older showed 
marked stripings between the veins because of the disappearance of the 
chlorophyll. Sand drown, a chlorosis of tobacco involving both the 
green and yellow pigments of the chloroplasts, lias been shown (Garner 
and McMurtrcy, 1923) to be due to a deficiency of magnesium in the soil. 

According to Garner, McMurtrcy, Bowling, and Moss (1930), the 
outstanding features of sand drown in tobacco in the field are: 

1. A disintegration of both the green and yellow pigments of the 
Chlorophyll, beginning at the ti|>s of the lower leaves. The symptoms 
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of magnesium deficiency differ from those of potassium deficiency in that 
with magnesium deficiency the leaf surface ordinarily remains smooth, 
with no downward curvature of the tips and margins, and spotting, 
resulting from localized disintegration of the tissues, only rarely occurs. 

2. An increase in the water content of the leaf, and a decided decrease 
in the amount of dry matter per unit of area. 

According to Beaumont and Snell (1935), the symptoms of magnesium 
deficiency for plants in general arc: (1) the development of chlorosis 
in the intervascular tissue of the older leaves, which produces a striped 
appearance in leaves with parallel veins and a mottled appearance in 
those with netted veins; and (2) (in severe cases) the browning of the 
margin of the leaves and the dropping of some of the leaves from the 
plant. 

Reed and Haas (1924) observed that chlorosis of young citrus and 
walnut trees resulted from an insufficient application of magnesium. 
Brown, Houghland, Smith, and Carolus (1933) found in a number of 
potato-producing regions that a characteristic, chlorotic condition of the 
lower leaves developed, which apparently was due to a magnesium 
deficiency in the soil. Mameli (1918) found that within certain limits 
the development of chlorophyll is proportional to the magnesium sup¬ 
plied in the solution. Jones (1929) concluded that chlorosis of corn in 
certain regions of Massachusetts was due to the lack of magnesium, 
since the normally green plants contained a larger amount of this clement 
than did the chlorotic ones. 

Barbery (1935) noted that chlorotic orange leaves in Australia were 
characterized by marked deficiencies in magnesium. Lutrnan and 
Walbridge (1929) believed that lack of magnesium may lead to early 
chlorosis of the older leaves of the potato plant. 

It was found by Garner, McMurtrcy, Bowling, and Moss (1930) 
that a minimum content of 0.25 jht cent of magnesium, or 0.4 per cent of 
magnesium oxide, in the leaf of the tobacco is required to prevent mag¬ 
nesium deficiency symptoms. In practically all cases the troubles 
arising from magnesium deficiency have been remedied by the application 
to the •'oil of various magnesium salts as fertilizers. 

Magnesium appears to function in many cases as a carrier of phos¬ 
phorus. ! he <ai'< of magnesium undergo dissociation very easily and 
thus read ly tr*• e op the anions that they carry. Phosphorus enters into 
the forma:i n of nm-l'M,proteins and lecithins, two compounds that enter 
into the compo ;ti ,n of pri?opla>m. If magnesium functions as a carrier 
of phosphorus, 'j« content of magnesium should be relatively high 

in those regions who*. compounds arc being formed. This appar¬ 

ently is the case, iticc magne>iiim is more abundant and frequently 
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increases in amount in the tissues—as the tips of stem and roots—where 
rapid development is taking place. 

Magnesium is more abundant in oily seeds like those of flax and cotton 
than it is in starch-containing seeds like the cereals. The average pro¬ 
portion of magnesium in starchy seeds to that in oily seeds is about 2:6 
(Loew, 1903). Since the formation of oil Is preceded or accompanied by 
the formation of lecithin, it would appear that magnesium in the ease of 
oil formation serves as a carrier of phosphorus, and this supposition is 
further supported by the fact that, when both lecithins and nucleoproteins 
are present in the cell, magnesium occurs in greater amounts than if 
only one of these compounds is present. In regard to oil formation, 
Reed (1907) observed that the filaments of Vaucheria growing in mag¬ 
nesium-free solutions were devoid of oil globules, although globules were 
present in those plants growing in the control solutions. He considered 
that there is an intimate relationship between the presence of magnesium 
and the formation of vegetable oils. Oat plants growing in a nutrient 
solution deficient in magnesium produced inferior grain, and the ratio 
of grain to straw was decreased (Dickson, 1918). Apparently only a 
small amount of magnesium is needed to satisfy the needs of the plant, 
and seemingly it can be used over and over again as a carrier. It has 
been observed that beans can reach their full vegetative growth with no 
supply of magnesium other than that stored in the seed. 

When magnesium in the form of magnesium sulphate is present in 
relatively large amounts in nutrient solutions, the leaves of cereals 
growing therein show characteristic magnesium injury. I he tips first 
wilt and then dry up and drop off. This injury occurs in a much greater 
degree under conditions conducive to high transpiration than to low 
The addition of calcium salts is beneficial in overcoming this injury, and 
the results have been considered as proof that one of the functions of 
calcium is to overcome the toxic action of magnesium, but Ger.cke (1922) 
has shown that this injury can also Is- prevented by having a proper 
proportion of phosphorus present in the solution. 

Trelease and Trelease (1931) reported that magnesium injury of 
seedling wheat is marked by a rolling and curling of the young leaf 
during its emergence from the sheath. This effect is first visible after 
the young wheat plants have grown in the cultural solution from 9 to 
12 days and the third leaf is just appearing. Later, numerous tillers 
develop prematurely, growth of the seminal roots is inhibited, and a 
number of adventitious roots are produced. 1 lie plants of oats, rye. and 
barley exhibit the same general characteristics. Carmin (1931) noted 
that magnesium sulphate was more toxic to the roots than to the tops, 
and more toxic to the main roots than to the lateral ones. 
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E. Potassium 

Potassium is absolutely essential for plants and cannot be entirely 
replaced by any other element. Sodium may be substituted for potas¬ 
sium to a certain degree, but by no means entirely (Colla, 1929; Thicker, 
1932; Alton and Gottwick, 1933; McCalla, 1934; and Hartt, 1934). 
The plant can apparently absorb from the soil and utilize in its metabo¬ 
lism any soluble inorganic compound of potassium. The form in which 
it is presented to the plant apparently makes little difference in some 
eases, and in other cases the differences observed may be attributed to 
the nature of the soil, environmental conditions, or the nature of the 
plant. 

1. Occurrence.—The rang.- of distribution of |M>tussiuiii in tin- plant has heen 
studied by McCallum (1005), WV.-v.-rs (1911). I).mdii,g 11925), Lukasiewicz (1026), 
IVnstnn (1931), and Thoday and Kvaii* (1933). 

All nu-risti-matir tissues sir.- rich in this element, sis indicated by strong positive 
microchcmieal tests obt.-iiiu-d in tin- growing tips and cambium. Potassium appears 
.-sp.- 1 -ially abundant in tin- growing parts in thus.- rolls in tin* region of secondary root 
outgrowths and tin- formation of now loaves. MoCallum '1905) noticed that the coll 
in tin- Equisrtwn spore which will give rise to the primary root hair is rich in potassium, 
and as tin- tip elongates tin- potassium keeps in ountaot with it. The same thing 
holds true m tin- development of the pollen tube. The potassium in the pollen grain 
migiat.-s into the tube and keeps in contact with the growing tip. Potassium is in 
r ).•• uicsophyll cells of tin- leaf, the cells of the medullary rays, the phloem, and to some 
r\t. :.t in other parenchymatous tissue, but little or none is found in the older xylem 
portion- of the stem. In the spruce when the bud elongates, there is a translocation 
of tin potassium within the embryonic cone to the next year’s meristem and to the 

• uibryonic leaves (Dow ding. 1925 1 . This author noted also that in the wheat grain 

• he cells of the aleuroue lav.-r contain a large amount of (Mitassium but that the endo¬ 
sperm has only a trace. After 15 days of germination the potassium disappears from 
the a leu rone Inver, having ap|mrent!\ l.-achcd out into the surrounding medium, since 
there i- no evidence that it i- transferred into the endosperm. All parts of the embryo 
conf.iin p< *i a- inn, • the greatest amounts are contained in the root and stem 

•Inis pro-tit in regions of m.-ristematie division, photo- 
•- . -torage, and other special, physiological activities. 

• ••’ * -•rn plant it early maturity ' I-atshsw and Miller, 1924) 
•' • }*ot-i»*iuin in that plant is located in the leaves, 32 per 
cei l , • . : I . ••• i ,i. the grain, approximately o |s-r cent in the cob, and 

-I I»* r • •».• :* . ■ I »i 's- n I9ls found by analysis that |>otassium is localized 

first in i - li . ’! : t .« young wheat seedling but that later it appears in 

large .plant ' < . ■ i.n formation. Potassium is well distributed over 

the plant, '-I Ai.-i • i 1927 considered that it is the predominant 

soluble salt in ; i:«nt- • > i— •- -ie* slity. 

The potassiur . pr • • .. t. - .: i,t plants is apparently withdrawn from 

the older region- an i • • '• -rr- • L t-. i'.- •• n-t--inatic tis-ucs •Janssen and Bartholo¬ 
mew, 1929; Nighiing:. tn- : i* . . ! Bobbins, 1930; and James and Penston, 

1933). It was ol.-. rv. i Haiti 1931 i: *i;g .r cane that potassium migrated from 
the dying leaves to th- hving >n.-« m l M at under such conditions it was the only 
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element that did so. Pension (1935) noted a pronounced variation in the potassium 
content of potato leaves throughout the day. It tended to rend, a maximum nlx>ut 
3 to 4 p.m. and to fall at night. The greatest variation between the maximal and 
minimal content during the day amounted to 73.2 per cent. He concluded that 
potassium is being continually brought into the leaf, presumably in the transpiration 
stream, and removed through the phloem, since a loss of potassium becomes apparent 
in the evening when the rate of transpiration is decreased. In the expressed sap of 
perennial rye grass, taken from July to December, the absolute amount of potassium 
rose to a maximum ut maturity or during late senescence, and then declined (Petrie, 
1934). 

In the individual cells, potassium seems to be absent from the nucleus. Stocklasa 
(1911) could find none in the chloroplasts, and Dowding 0925) stated that, in the 
spruce leaves during the summer, potassium occurs as a network of granules between 

the chloroplasts. He observed that in the epidermal cells of the hyacinth and ... 

potassium occurs in the comers of mature guard cells where oil and starch can be 
found, but that in the initial cells that have not yet divided there is no localization of 
this element. McCallum 0905) observed potassium in the cytoplasm but Mock las:, 
could not positively recognize it there in many cases, but considered that the greater 

portion of it is in the vacuole of the cell. , . . . , 

James and Pension 0933) found potassium in the cytoplasm and vacuole but onl> 
on the surface of nuclei and plas.ids. In perennial rye Krass. Petrie <19341 eons,dered 
that potnaaium oecurs entirely in the ionie form in the cell sap and eytop n>,n. he 
amount of cell .up and cyloplaam probably rise, to „ max.,nun. at maturity and h™ 
declines. The absolute amount of potassium is probably correlated with this dr ft. 

The potassium present in tl.e plant is for the most part m forms read.lv soluble 
in water (Janssen and Bartholomew, 1329.. Kostytsehew and hha.berg (19201 
reported that when plant tissue is extrneted with void water, the tissue yields 
potassium-free ash and lead aeetnte, and tannin pree.p.tates were a so found to eon- 
tain no potassium. Weevers (1911) by water extr.et.on removed 99 per rent of 
the total potassium from the pollen tube, of /'ina. and leaves of the horse- 

'Mm,',, and Wallaee (I92:» found that potassium lenehed readily fro,,, apple leaves 
when they were immersed in water. It was reported by^ Anderson .Swann,iek.and 
Street .1932, for eon, and tobaeeo; Morris (1933) and Morns andSayre (193.,, for 
eon,; ,.,„1 Tyner (193:,, for rape, sweet elover. buekwhrat. alfalfa, eorn, and the 
sorghums that the potassium in plant tissue is in a form that ,s readily soluble ,,, 
water It would appear that if it „ eombined at all with the protoplasm ,t ,s eas.ly 

dissociated from ,t. Then apparently it is present in the veils eluefly in the for.. 

inorganic eo,..pounds and as salts of the organic ae,ds. 

Praetieallv all investigators including Bartholomew and Janssen (1929), Johnston 
and Hoaaland (1929), Wallaee (1931), Janssen and Bartholomew (1932). Wallaee and 
Pmebstine (1933), and Hnrtt (1934, have found that the amount of potassium the 
plant is inereased by its application to the soil. In many of these observatu.n, the 
luxury absorption of this dement was also apparent. 

H was observed by Hoagland and Martin (1933) that... many cases large amounts 
of potassium are fix,si in a nonreplaceable form almost im.msliatelv after placing ... the 
soil They found in experiment!* with barley on widely different soils that if the 
amount of replaceable potassium is high, all or the major port.on of the potasMum 
absorbed by the plant may be balanced by the loss of replaceable potusMun, from * h* 
soil High-replaceable potassium tends to induce luxury absorption of this element 
by the crop As cropping continues, the proportion of potassium derived from non- 
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replaceable forms grows larger until a point is reached at which no further loss of 
replaceable potassium con occur. At that point the solubility of the noureplnceable 
forms determines the supplying power of the soil. Proebsting (1933), however, with 
apple trees, buckwheat, and tomatoes concluded that neither the exchangeable nor 
the water-soluble potassium is an accurate means of measuring the ability of the soil to 
supply the plant with this element. 

Plants vary widely with respect to the amount of potassium needed for their 
maximum growth. Janssen and Bartholomew (1930) noted with soybeans, cowpeas, 
oats, sweet clover, and other plants, that the greatest growth in water cultures was 
obtained when there were 2 to 3 p.p.in. of potassium in the solution. This was below 
the concentration at which the maximum absorption of potassium occurred, indicating 
that more potassium is absorbed by plants than is needed for their use. It was found 
by Bartholomew and Janssen (1929; that alfalfa and Hubam clover made optimum 
growth in a solution containing 0.5 p.p.ni. of potassium, while oats, cowpeas, soybeans, 
and cotton made the best growth at a concentration of 2 p.p.in. Johnston and Hong- 
land (1929) found that the optimal growth of the tomato plant was obtained in a 
flowing solution with a concentration of approximately 5 p.p.in. of potassium. 

Tyner 1 1935) observed that corn, rape, buckwheat, peas, and sorghums were poor 
feeders <>n leldspathic |K»tassiuin, while alfalfa, alsike clover, red and sweet clovers 
could appropriate potassium to good advantage from that source. For buckwheat 
growing in flowing cultures, the minimum concentration of potassium necessary for 
good growth was approximately 3 p.p.in., while 1 p.p.in. was sufficient for good growth 
«.f red clover. Proebsting (1933) also observed that plants vary in their ability to 
withdraw potassium from the soil, and therefore lie considered that the only reliable 
method for determining the ability of a plant to obtain adequate potassium from the 
‘••d was to grow the plant upon it. 

Apparently plants can us.- to advantage the potassium that has been placed on the 
•s. I >oiiiontovitseh (1930) found that plants which had been grown in a potas- 
sium-free medium responded favorably if the leaves were painted with n 2 to 3 percent 
-•lution of some potassium .-.alt. 

I oring and brut e 1930» found that the pntn."ium content of the ash of the potato 
pl uit had a greater proportion of the isotope with the higher mass than did the 
|Nit!issiuiu m the soil. They coii'iden'd that tins indicated a highly selective ability 
< f the plant. Heller and Wagner 1931 . however, could find no accumulation of the 
isotopes of potas-ium III lieet toils. 


2. Physiological Role. The exac t rob* «»f potassium in the plant is 
•in' known. Ps function is only surmi<e<| by noting the effects on the 

plant • f, ;f» alisene**. 

- ' •!>!' i i/tlml .... It was first pointed out by Xobbeund 
|s,! t'.nlivdrates an* formed normally only when the 

|*otas'iii '•<;*! > m;:I, -i-M. The production of sugar by sugar beets, 

mangolds, p* •• • i • n . .-rops that form a large amount of carbo¬ 

hydrate is mm 1 \ fM« i. v in potassium before any diminution in 
the vegelabb <t«-iii.s ran !>»• observed. In an experi¬ 
ment with mat » portcd that when potassium was 

deficient in the s..i! •' !>, . I.-iv. . produced 14.684 lb. of root, while- 

plants growing on • • . ,..|1 ... • , suffieient supply of potassium 

and with very Jitfh- iro.re i d weight (>.508 lb.) produced 40,128 lb. of 
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root, or nearly three times as much as the plants growing under a defi¬ 
ciency of potassium. In all the green plants studied by Reed (1907), 
potassium was apparently essential for starch formation. The lack of 
this element gives rise so far as can be observed to no pathological con¬ 
dition of the ehloroplasts, and under conditions of potassium deficiency 
they remained normal for 2 months and even increased in number. The 
loss of the power of synthesis by green plants in the absence of potassium 
has also been observed by Stocklasa (1908, 1912) and by Weiszmann 
(1923), but Smith and Butler (1921) could not sustain these general 
observations in their work with bluestem wheat growing in a solution 
deficient in potassium. 

As has previously been mentioned, potassium is present in compara¬ 
tively large amounts in the growing tips. It was first shown by Schimper 
(1890) that a potassium supply is necessary for the normal development 
of the growing apexes. Dickson (1918) grew oat plants in a nutrient 
solution containing only one-tenth of the optimum potassium supply. 
Plants grown after this manner produced only about one-half the amount 
of total dry matter of stem and leaves as did those growing in a solution 
with the proper amount of potassium. The total dry weight of the 
plants including grain, however, was two-thirds that of tin* normal 
plants. The decrease in grain was thus not proportional to the decrease 
in the dry matter of the vegetative parts of the plant. This result is 
evidently due to a lack of potassium for mcristcmatic development, and 
as a consequence the vegetative growth of the plant was checked. 

The data obtained from later experiments on the influence of potas¬ 
sium on the metabolism of carbohydrates are contradictory and confusing. 
Nightingale, Schermerhorn, and Robbins (1930) considered that potas¬ 
sium cither directly or indirectly is essential for carbon dioxide assimila¬ 
tion. Carbohydrates, however, frequently accumulate in potassium- 
deficient plants because nitrogen assimilation is retarded. They con¬ 
sidered that the translocation of sugars and digestion of starch can occur 
freely in plants that are extremely low in potassium. Janssen and 
Bartholomew (1930) found a high correlation between the percentage of 
potassium and the total weight of the starch and sugar in the plant. 
Hurtt (1929) found in sugar cane that potassium-deficient plants had a 
greater percentage of total sugars, reducing sugars, and sucrose. Greater 
bonification occurred in the potassium-deficient plants, while greater 
cutinization was found in plants supplied with potassium. 'Kohler (1929) 
found that flax fertilized with potassium sulphate had more fiber than 
* he control plants. The fibers were larger, more angular, had more 
wall laminations, and had intervening, intercellular spaces. Ramie, 
oats, and willow showed similar modifications, but hemp was only slightly 
affected. Thicker (1932) and Thicker and Darbishirc (1933) found in 
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dahlias, artichoke, and Phaseolus muUiflorus that potassium accumulated 
in the roots and tubers as they increased in weight. In plants the 
evidence indicates that in general a potassium deficiency may diminish 
carbohydrate and protein synthesis. Richards (1932) found a positive 
correlation between the amount of potassium supplied and the rate of 
respiration in potassium-deficient plants. This is apparently due to the 
increase in the amount of carbohydrate resulting from an increased 
potassium supply. Hibbard and Grigsby (1934) found in plants of the 
pea, which had been deprived of potassium and calcium, that simple 
sugars, sucrose, starch, hemiccllulose, and protein were produced but in 
less quantity than by plants growing in complete nutrient solutions. 
They believed that the deficiency of the two elements disturbed and 
retarded protoplasmic activity. 

On the other hand, Lilleland (1930) could find no indication that the 
content of potassium in the soil had any influence on the sugar content 
of prunes. Janssen and Bartholomew (1932) found that cow peas 
grown in a low-potassium nutrient solution generally were higher in 
reducing sugars, and total sugars, but lower in starch than plants grown 
in high-potassium nutrient solutions. Thick cell walls were associated 
with low potassium in the plant. The percentage of protein was usually 
greater for the potassium-deficient plants. Houghland and Schrieker 
(1933) concluded that there is only a slight possibility of altering the 
starch content of the potato by varying the potassium supply. Phillips, 
Smith, and Dearborn (1934) noted that the potassium-deficient plants of 
tomato were high in solids and reducing sugars. 

b. Relation to Nitrogen. —Potassium is considered to play a role in the 
formation of proteins in the plant. Stocklasa (1916) considered that in 
the presence of sunlight and with a sufficient supply of carbohydrate and 
other material, protein can be formed in cither the presence or the 
absence of potassium. In the dark, however, the formation of protein 
occurs only in the presence of potassium, provided the necessary materials 
are at hand. 

Loew (1934) considered that potassium is essential to the manufacture 
of the protein in the plant cell. The increase of protein reserves in 
seeds, in conjunction with an increase in potassium content, supports 
this view ami explains the higher potassium content of leguminous seeds 
as compared with that in the seeds of grains and grasses. It has been 
observed by Gildehaus (1931) for apples. Janssen and Bartholomew 
(1932) for cowpeas and sugar beets, Colby (1933) for French prune 
trees, and Rippel, Behr, and M»»yer (1933) for potatoes that the amount 
of nitrogen is markedly higher in those plants that have been grown in a 
potassium-deficient medium than in those that have grown in a sufficient 
supply of this element. Nightingale, Schermerhorn. and Robbins (1930) 
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considered that potassium is apparently essential either directly or 
indirectly for the initial stages in nitrate reduction in the plant and 
probably for the synthesis of proteins of meristematic tissue. Janssen, 
Bartholomew, and Watts (1934) believed that they found evidence in 
tomato plants that a deficiency of potassium causes an accumulation of 
amino forms of nitrogen. The plants that were deficient in potassium 
had a lower percentage of nitrogen in a water-soluble form than those 
with a high potassium content. 

c. Formation of Oils .—Potassium apparently plays a role in the forma¬ 
tion of oils in plants. Soybean plants grown with a deficient potassium 
supply produce small and immature seeds which have an oil content 
lower than that of the normal seeds (Schuster, 1927). It is assumed that 
the carbohydrates have not under these conditions become fully trans¬ 
formed into oil. 

d. Catalyst .—Most authors are agreed that potassium plays tin* role 
of a catalyst or condensing agent. Loew (1903) believed that the 
superiority of potassium over sodium in plant nutrition is due to its 
superiority as a condensing agent. He cites numerous cases in organic 
chemistry where condensation processes take place only in the presence of 
potassium or much more rapidly than with sodium or related elements. 
Stocklasa (1908, 1920) considered that potassium acts as a catalyst in 
the formation of organic compounds. He is of the opinion that potas¬ 
sium is concerned through its radioactivity in photosynthesis and that 
there is a relationship between this process and the beta and gamma 
rays that potassium emanates. 

Bruno (1928) considered that potassium may influence plant growth 
and carbohydrate formation .-is a result of a photoelectric effect originat¬ 
ing in the radioactivity of potassium. Loew (1934) believed that the 
specific action of potassium is due to the emission of beta rays by a 
potassium compound in the protoplasm. These rays promote the 
physiological oxidation processes in the protoplasm and transform the 
energy in the living cell. Further evidence that potassium acts as a con¬ 
densing agent is furnished by the work of Heed (1907). In Spiroyyra, 
which ordinarily can be stimulated to divide, mitotic nuclear division did 
not proceed in the absence of a potassium supply. The cells elongated 
but the nucleus did not divide. The assumption for this behavior is that 
nuelcoprotein cannot l>o synthesized in the absence of potassium even if 
the necessary constituents are present. When such elongated cells are 
placed in a solution of potassium, normal mitotic division proceeded in 
some cases, but in a majority of them it did not. This behavior may 
be due to an insufficient supply of iniclooprolein. but potassium may also 
play some important function in the initial steps of mitotic division and, 
being absent at that time, could not function at a later stage. 
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Loew (1934) considered that, in the cell nuclei, potassium promotes 
synthetic chemical processes. 

e. Action on Enzymes .— 1 The effect of potassium on diastatic activity has been 
studied intensively. In most cases, potassium appears to accelerate the action of 
diastase. James (1930) believed that potassium aids in increasing the effectiveness 
of the catalytic surface, but the manner by which it does this is not known. It may 
increase the surface of the enzyme by induction of a greater dispersion, by increasing 
its absorbing and combining power, by a change in the degree of dissociation, or by 
the formation of new enzyme (Briggs, 1922). Cattle (1933) found that by whatever 
method the plants were compared, the lack of potassium depressed the diastatic 
activity of the leaves. The amount of this depression varied with the age of the leaf. 
James and Cattle (1935) considered that the effect of potassium is to increase the 
amount of diastase formed. It apparently does not enter into combination with the 
enzyme, since colloidal precipitates from extracts of plant materials usually contain 
diastase, but they may be entirely free of potassium. White (1936), studying the 
growth of colonies of Lemna major in solutions deficient in potassium, found that they 
were characterized by a high content of starch but by a low assimilation rate. The 
enzyme-containing extract of colonies grown in potassium-deficient mediums showed 
a diminished capacity for hydrolyzing starch. 

Hartt (1929, 1934) found, however, in sugar cane that the potassium-deficient 
plants had the greatest diastatic activity in the tops, while in the roots it was the 
same for all conditions of potassium nutrition. She found further that potassium 
stimulated the action of invertase and catalase. Cattle (1933) noted that the catalase 
activity is decreased in potassium-starved plants. 

3. General Response of Plants to Potassium.—Plants differ to a con¬ 
siderable degree in their response to potassium. Hartwell (1927) found 
that tho yield on an area with insufficient potassium in comparison with 
tho yield on an area with optimum fertilizer ranged from 16 per cent foi 
onions to 88 per cent for oats. He grouped the plants in reference to 
their response to the applications of potassium as follows: low potassium- 
response crops—oats, rye, wheat, millet, and carrots; medium potassium- 
response crops—barley, rutabagas, parsnips, potatoes, and cabbage; high 
potassium-response crops—tomatoes, mangels, buckwheat, corn, and 
onions. 

Potassium has been reported to modify the general appearance of the 
plant; to affect the quality of fruits, grains, and vegetables; to prevent 
certain diseases; and to influence the intake of other elements. 

a. General Appearance .—It was reported by Hartt (1929, 1934) for 
the cuttings of sugar cane that the symptoms of potassium starvation are 
decreased growth, “dieback.'* and a deficiency of chlorophyll. Nightin¬ 
gale, Schermerhorn, and Robbins (1930) noted that potassium-deficient 
plat.!'- (be prematurely if fruit is present, because most of the potassium 
is withdrawn from the vegetative parts and translocated to the fruit. 
K• >ill (1930) considered that dead tissue around the margins and 
1 • . "in the veins of the leaves is an accurate indicator of notassutm 
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deficiency in the tomato plant. Johnston and Hoagland (1029) in the 
same plant noticed a characteristic spotting of the leaves that indicated 
a lack of potassium, while Fisher (1935) stated that symptoms of potas¬ 
sium deficiency appeared after 7 to 10 days as yellowish-brown spots 
on the leaves near the margin, and that the spots gradually spread until 
they coalesced and the entire leaf became yellow. The margins of tin* 
leaves turned under, and the lower leaves were pimpled between the 
veins. Wallace (1930) and Davis (1930) reported that the lack of 
potassium increased shoot growth, leaf scorch, and the defoliation of 
shoots. 

b. Quality .—The quality of fruits and grains has been attributed to 
an optimum potassium supply. Schuster (1927) considered that the 
effect of the application of potassium on the quality of the crop will 
depend upon the amount of potassium in the soil and the property of the 
soil to correct the effect of the acid derived by the liberation of the applied 
potassium. He considered that the literature on potassium nutrition 
produces evidence which indicates that potassium aids in producing 
quality in potatoes, sugar crops, tobacco, soybeans, and wheat. 

Lanham (1927) found that the application of potassium had no influ¬ 
ence on the carrying quality of tomatoes grown in Texas. He considered 
that the carrying quality is mainly varietal and is influenced to some 
extent by the time of harvesting. Both the fruit and the plants from 
the fertilized plots contained more potassium than the checks, but the 
tomatoes containing the highest amount of potassium were not always 
those from the plots having the highest application of potassium. Bob¬ 
bins, Nightingale, Schcrmerhorn, and Blake (1929) stated that an 
adequate supply of potassium appears essential for the production of 
“chunky" sweet potatoes. It apparently functions in the formation 
of a type of protein necessary for tin* rapid development of the cambium, 
which is chiefly responsible for the thickness and chunkiness of the 
potato. 


c. Relation to Othrr Elrmrnt *.—Brown *1927) found that in tlie* apple low values 
.or tin* hydrogen-ion concentration an* a>MN > iutcil with total ash ami potassium con¬ 
tent so that potassium ami acidity an* inversely correlated. A correlation seems also 
ti» exist in the apple between |>otussium ami phosphorus. Johnston ami Hoaglaml 
(1929) found that a low supply of potassium in the soil cause an incn*nsed absorption 
of calcium, magnesium, ami phosphonis. Fonder (1929) notesl in alfalfa that there 
seemed to be an inverse corn-lation In-tween the content of potassium and calcium. 
Colby (1933), with French prune trees noted under conditions of potassium starvation 
that the leaf tissues were higher in phosphorus, calcium and magnesium but lower 
in ush than those trees that were supplied with sufficient potassium. Phillips Smith 
and Dearborn (1934) found that the effects of an early deficiency of potassium upon 
the tomato plant are a lower ash content and a higher calcium, magnesium ami 
phosphorus content than are found in plants growing ui u complete nutrient solution. 
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McCalla and Woodford (1935) found that the limiting of potAssium to wheat plants 
resulted in a marked increase of calcium and magnesium in the dry matter. 

d. Other Effects .—According to Brown (1929) good keeping quality of apples is 
associated with a high percentage of available potassium and phosphorus in the soil 
and with the amount of each in the fruit. Beaumont and Chandler (1933) found 
indications that a lack of potassium tended to make apples and peaches firmer at 
harvest but to make them softer during storage. Young, Janssen, and Ware (1932) 
and Ware and Young (1934) found that a plentiful application of potassium, alone or 
in combination with salts containing nitrogen and phosphorus, gave definite control 
of cotton wilt. Wamc (1934) found that apples, gooseberries, and currants are 
especially susceptible to "leaf scorch ” under conditions of potassium deficiency. The 
percentage of dry matter is higher in the scorch leaves, but the potassium content is 
almost always lower in the scorched than in the unscorched leaves. 

Davis, Hill, and Johnson (1934) noted in strawberries that lack of hardiness was 
associated more markedly with deficient potassium than with any other factor. 
Woliack (1930) claimed that the frost-protecting effect of potassium is very evident 
even when it is applied late in the season. There seems to be some evidence that 
potassium tends to prevent lodging by stiffening the straw. Mann (1924) noted that 
young apple trees in sand cultures deficient in potassium had small leaves subject to 
leaf scorch, and that the gooseberry under similar conditions had leaves with lower 
water content which were less resistant to water loss than those growing in the 
controls. James (1931) found a significant, positive correlation between the amount 
of potassium and the water content of the plant throughout the growing season. 

F. SULPHUlt 

It has long been recognized that sulphur is necessary for plant devel¬ 
opment. but the amount needed by the plant was until recently under¬ 
estimated. Much sulphur was lost by the ash-analysis method, which 
until comparatively recently was used in its determination. By more 
accurate methods of analysis it has been found that plants need from two 
to one hundred times as much sulphur as had formerly been supposed. 
Hart and Peterson (1911) stated that cereal crops remove from the soil 
about two-thirds as much sulphur ns phosphorus, the legumes as much 
sulphur as phosphorus, and in tin* case of alfalfa a greater amount, 
while *ueh crop' as turnips and cabbage remove two to three times as 
nuieh sulphur as phosphorus. In mustard, potato, onions, and chives, 
also, I he sulphii! cont'-nt of the plant greatly exceeds that of the phos¬ 
phoric (Crocker, M»23). 


T 


1. Occurrence, i-urpnur <v*<-tirs in plant tissues chiefly in the form of proteins, 
■ihitih- nuiipound-. i -! -i»l|»h:*t.—. In flu- proteins it exists in the form of cystine. 

•i • van-us vol irih- term' of sulphur are mustard oil, allvl sulphide, vinyl 
i’ - . 'i. I rif :*\iptjin'. 1 * volatile i'ompounds are most abundant in the 

f tu .ly. ' it some I tin’ll! r«* • • bo found in the l.iliocenc (onion and garlic), 
• f •«.’ irrar, and other families. The mtiMArd «••!> do not occur as such in the plant 
arc ' -*.ud in the form .•( glueroi i« *. »ln- best known of which are sinigrin found in 
tardnnd inalbi lit white mustard. Sulphur occurs in the inorganic 

•i Hants prim ipally as :U»h ite> and much as 05 per cent of the sulphur 
ir. i in certain plants is in *ht for.., of soluble sulphates. Plants cannot utilize 
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elemental sulphur; apparently it must he oxidized to the form of sulphates before it 
is of any benefit to them. According to Reimcr and Tartar (1919), all the sulphates 
produce similar benefieial results when applied as fertilizers. 

It was noted by Frazer (1935) that certain coniferous plants obtained several times 
as much elemental sulphur from localities where there was distinct atmospheric 
contamination from factories as when they grew in regions not subjected to this 
contamination. 

It is also of interest to note that, when sulphur is applied as a fertilizer in the soil, 
a marked increase in the amount of sulphates in the plant is soon noted. In the case 
of rape, radishes, and clover that had been grown on a soil with only the normal 
amount of sulphur present, the plants grew vigorously but showed little or no sulphates 
in their tissues. This indicates that a considerable portion at least of the sulphur 
that is found in the plant in the form of sulphates is simply an excess supply of 
sulphur. 

The following brief table adopted from Peterson (1914) shows the relative amount 
of the various types of sulphur compounds in certain plants: 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEVERAL FORMS OF SOLFHUR IN’ PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL 

SrLPitUR 


Material 

.Soluble 

sulphate 

A 

Volatile 

sulphur 

B 

Soluble 

sulphur 

C 

Insoluble 

sulphur 

D 

Sum of 
fractions 

B, C, D 

Loss 

on 

dry¬ 

ing 

Total 
unoxidized 
sulphur 
(C - .1) + D 

Rutabagas, 
average 4 
samples. 

37 

12 

73 

11 

9G 

19 

47 

Cabbage. 

24 

9 

74 

15 

98 


05 

Sugar beets.... 

34 

• • 

02 

38 

100 

11 

00 

Alfalfa hay.' 

50 

. . 

70 

30 

100 

4 

50 

Rape, dried 1 ... 

04 


85 

8 

93 

• • 

29 


• Potiuwilnni, nitrogen and i.ho-phorun. ami aodium -ilpliate added to -oil. 


Sulphur is fairly evenly distributed throughout the plant. In a mature corn 
plant, 40 per cent of the total amount was in the leaves, 23 per cent in the stem, 
20 per cent in the grain, and 11 per cent in the roots. Marsh (1922) observed that 
the umount of sulphur in the tomato plant increased from the tip toward the base, 
the oldest tissues having the highest sulphur content. In the case of the apple, the 
highest percentages of sulphur are found in the leaves and then in descending order 
in spurs, young bark, and old bark. The nercentage of sulphur is at a minimum in 
the apple spur at the time of fruit-bud differentiation. 

2. Physiological Role.—Sulphur functions as building material for 
the formation of protein and other constituents of the plant. The pro¬ 
teins of plants contain from 0.003 to 7.2 per cent, and it hits been noted 
that plants with a high protein content or especially rich in organic 
sulphur compounds respond most markedly to the application of sulphur 
as a fertilizer. In Washington (Olson and St. John, 1021; Peterson. 
1014) alfalfa grown on soils treated with sulphur was found to contain a 
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higher percentage of protein than alfalfa on soils not so treated. This 
indicates that the sulphur under these conditions was used by the plant 
in the production of protein. This supposition is strengthened by the 
work of Tottingham (1918) on red clover, which indicated that a defi¬ 
ciency of sulphur restricted growth in that plant by limiting the synthesis 
of protein. 

3. Formative Effects.—Aside from functioning as building material, 
sulphur produces certain formative effects in plants. These are mani¬ 
fested especially in three ways. 

(a) An increased root or absorbing system. The effect of sulphur 
fertilizer on the root system of plants has been noted by Hart and Totting¬ 
ham (1915), Pitz (1916), Miller (1919), Reimer and Tartar (1919), and 
others. It was found in the case of alfalfa that the root systems of 
plants which have been fertilized with various sulphur fertilizers were 
from two to three times as large as those of the unfertilized plants. 
This holds true also for clover and rape. It was suggested by Crocker 
(1923) that the increased root development which has been so frequently 
observed from the application of superphosphates and attributed to 
phosphorus might be due, in part at least, to the sulphates therein rather 
than entirely to the phosphates. 

(b) The appearance of chlorophyll. It has been observed that plants 
grown on soils deficient in sulphur have a pale-green color, and this can 
be remedied by the application of sulphur as fertilizer. The plants 
thus treated show a dark, vigorous, green color (Eaton, 1922; Demolon, 
1912). Powers (1930), in working with potatoes, corn, and tomatoes 
that had been dusted with land plaster or grown in soils that had been 


treated with sulphur, found that they developed a darker green color 
than the controls. He found that the amount of chlorophyll in alfalfa 
plants was increased as much as 18 per cent by the application of sulphur. 
I he application of this element tended to increase the length of stems 
ol this plant, to thirken the leaves, and to prevent their shattering in 
haying. Storey and I .each (1933) reported that the “tea-yellows" 
disease i^ produced by a deficiency of sulphur in relation to other elements. 
This disease may be prevented in the field by an application of either 
sulphates or elemental Milphur. 


.Iii't v.hat role sulphur plays in this regard, however, is not known. 
This element is apparently ne-e^ary for the formation of chlorophyll, 
but it mu-* act in »n indirect manner, since it does not enter into the 


composition of :|>o pigment 


(t) Effort on t he nodules of the legumes. Duley (1916) was the 
hr-: to nor. in «n . in the number of nodules on the roots of sweet 
1 ter by C* applicant twers of sulphur as a fertiliser. Pitz (1916) 
found that calcium sulphate when added to soil apparently had no 
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marked effect on the total number of bacteria that grow on agar plates 
and did not increase to any extent ammonifieation or nitrification. The 
application of sulphur did, however, increase the growth of the legume 
bacteria and the number of nodules on red clover. Powers (1923) 
noticed in clover that the plants fertilized with sulphates had a higher 
nitrogen content than the controls. Since the number of nodules on 
the roots was increased, and since rape, which assimilated a large amount 
of sulphur, did not show any relationship between the content of nitrogen 
and sulphur, he attributed this increased nitrogen content of clover to the 
stimulating effect of the sulphates on the action of the legume bacteria. 


4. General Effects.—It was noted by Nightingale, Schermerhorii, and Robbins 
(1932) for tomato, apple, narcissus, and asparagus, and bv Katon < 1935) for soybeans, 
sunflower, rape, kale, and mustard that plants deficient in sulphur have the general 
appearance of those which have been completely deprived of nitrogen. These plants 
are extremely high in carholivdrates and contain much more nitrate than the plants 
receiving a sufficient sulphur supply. The rate of nitrate reduction and the oxidation 
of sugars is reduced but not totally inhibited. The digestion of starch and the trans¬ 
location of sugars take place freely. Such plants have thick cell walls and a relatively 
high proportion of fibers and lignified tissue. The protoplasm appears much like 
that of plants lacking nitrogen in that it is limited in amount but not noticeably 
injured as it is when phosphorus, calcium, or |s>tn*m.m is deficient 

6 As a Fertilizer.—Sulphur is present in the soil in the form of either sulphates 
or organic mutter. Moat of the sulphates are quite soluble ami are not readily 
adsorbed, so they are leached out rapidly, and only small amounts are found in the 
soil In a large numlH-r of soils analyzed by Woodard (1922*. the sulphur content 
was less than the phosphorus content. He estimated that the highest sulphur content 
found in these soils was sufficient for 39 years of alfalfa. 35., years of wheat, and 23- 
years 0 f corn, w Idle the lowest sulphur was sufficient for only .»years of alfalfa, 4(» years 
of wheat, and 30 years of corn. flood to excellent crops of alfalfa remove annually 
from 37 to 90 lb. of sulphur per acre from the soil, and. in general, hay from fields with 
the heaviest crops have the highest percentage of sulphur (Hall. I922>. 1 he response 

of plants to the application of sulphur as a fertilizer will depend upon the type of 
plant and upon the soil. In many regions the sulphur supply is not a limiting factor 
... production, as shown by Bruce (1925) for Kansas soils and by Stewart (1920) for 

Illinois soils. , r . 

Hart and Tottingliiim < 1915) working in Wisconsin found that plants most a fleet cu 
by the application of sulphates to the soil were iiicii.Ihts of the legume and mustaro 
families. They observed, however, a noticeable stimulation to seed production in 
barley and oats but no increase in the quantity of straw. In the case of clover, they 
obtained an increase in dry matter due to calcium sulphate of about 23 per cent. 
With rape, the greatest increase occur ml where the calcium sulphate was applied 
with u complete fertilizer, giving an increase of 17 per cent over the complete fertilizer 
In general, the calcium sulphate was more effective than the more soluble sodium 

sulphate. . 

Sliedd (1914, 1917) reported that wheat, corn, oats, timothy, alfalla, rape, licets. 
potatoes, turnips, radishes, beans, tobacco, and gra|>ea were benefited by the appli¬ 
cation of sulphur to certain Kentucky soils. He found that the sulphur content ot 
32 varieties of tobacco averaged 0.458 |*r cent of the total dry matter as romp:.ml to 
a phosphorus content of 0.302 per cent. Olson and St. John (1921) m Washington 
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obtained increases of twofold or more in alfalfa yields by treating the soil with gypsum, 
acid phosphate, and sulphuric acid, while Powers (1923) from Oregon showed that 
marked results could be obtained by the application of sulphur for alfalfa, red clover, 
and alsike, but only a moderate response in yield was had with wheat and potatoes 
and little or no increase for com, kale, or sunflowers. 

G. Iron 

1. Occurrence.—Iron is necessary for the growth and development of green plants 
and cannot be replaced by any other element. Although iron is universally distributed 
in plants, its detection microchcmically is difficult, since it occurs in very small 
quantities. Molisch (1892) found that combined iron occurs in plants in the greatest 
amount and that very little of the iron is in a form that is readily soluble in water. 
He observed combined iron in the protoplasm, the vacuole, and the globoids of the 
aleurone bodies. Jones (1920) stated that, as a whole, plant tissues give the iron 
reaction more rapidly and intensely than animal tissues. The iron stain occurred in 
the chloroplusts, nuclei, and in large masses scattered throughout the cytoplasm. 
The leaves of some plants did not show the iron stain, while others did with a very 
definite reaction. 

Plants vary widely in the amount of iron that they contain. Thus Sticbcling 
(1932) found that apples, cucumber, and watermelons had the least amount, contain¬ 
ing less than 0.0004 per cent of this element. Bananas, celery, carrots, onions, and 
tomatoes had from 0.0004 to 0.00079 per cent, asparagus, beets, dock, and sorrel had 
from 0.0008 to 0.00159 per cent, while cowpeas, dandelion leaves, parsley, spinach 
and water cress contained over 0.0016 per cent. The iron in plants apparently occurs 
m two forms designated variously as "active and inactive," "free and combined," 
"soluble and insoluble,” and "available and nonavailablc." Sayre (1930) believed 
that the iron in com stems is in the form of an oxide or hydroxide in a solid solution 
in some host substance. 


2. Physiological Role.—If plants arc deprived of iron, they do not 
normally produce chlorophyll, a fart that was first noted by Gris (1844). 
The new leaves and stems formed by plants deprived of iron are pale 
or yellow, a condition that has been termed “chlorosis.” It has been 
definitely proved, however, that iron does not enter into the composition 
of chlorophyll (Willstatter and Stoll, 1913). The quantity needed by the 
plant at any time is very small. Gilo (1916) estimated the available 
iron in the nutrient solution in which he grew normal healthy rice plants 
to be always loss than 1 part per 10.000,000 parts of solution. The use to 
which iron is put in the plant is not known. Wolff (1913) and others con¬ 
sidered that i' arts in plants as a catalyzer, since such marked results arc 
obtained with such small amounts, while Warburg (1925) has proposed 
the theory ihai iron is the oxygen-carrying component of the respiration 
ferment. 


Hopkins (1930) believed that the concentration of the iron ions plays 
an important role in the cellular processes involving biological oxidation. 
Odd. :md Pollacci (1920) grew plants of Zea mays, Solarium 
n " tu,a stramonium, Euphorbia sp., and Aster sinensis in a 
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standard nutrient solution lacking iron but to which was added the mag¬ 
nesium salt of pyrrolecarbonic acid that has the formula 

HC-CH O O HC-CH 

nl \ c-c—o.MkO—c—c in 

Vh Vh 

in a concentration equivalent to 0.0232 g. magnesium in 1 1. of water. 
These plants although deprived of iron, when supplied with this organic 
compound formed chlorophyll. Since iron under ordinary conditions is 
indispensable for green plants, these authors suggested that the formation 
of chlorophyll in the presence of iron is due to the catalytic action of this 
clement in the formation of the pyrrole nucleus, which in itself is the 
center of the chlorophyll complex. They believed that if this nucleus is 
already formed, the presence of iron is not necessary for the greening of 
the plant This observation is in line with the statements of \Y illstalter 
(1906) and Mameli (1918) that the function of magnesium in the greening 
of the pla-stids is directly proportional to the presence of pyrrole. Deuber 
(1926), however, was unable to confirm the work of Oddo and 1 olla.r. 
in this regard. He grew plants of corn, cowpea, soybean, ami Spirotleta 
in nutrient solutions containing a magnesium salt of pyrrolecarbonic 
acid substituted for iron. In no case did this compound prevent chlorosis 
of the leaves of the plant. He found further that the pyrrole salt in 
concentrations of 0.001 to 0.250 g. per liter was toxic to the plants used 
and that when the salt was applied us a paint to the leaves of cow peas 
it had the same injurious effects as in solution.. 

l'ollacci (1935), however, reported that Chlorrlla vuhjnns, and other 
alga.', thrived and remained green in cultural solutions devoid of iron hut 
containing magnesium pyrrolecarboxylate instead He considered ha 
hi* results confirmed the previous conclusions of Oddo and 1 ollacn 
that the magnesium compound can replace iron in the nutrition of green 
plants. Oserkowsky (1933) noted that iron may be present in larger 
amounts in chlorotic leaves than in green ones. He believed tins indi¬ 
cated that a specific kind of iron, which he designated as active iron 
is concerned in chlorophyll formation. He found that the chlorophyll 
content of leaves from chlorotic plants is proportional to the amount of 
active iron in the leaves. He considered that this active iron is in the 
ionic form or is in a compound that readily yields ionic iron. 

3 Form and Amount Necessary for Plant Growth.-This is a subject that formerly 
was considered of little import in tbc nutrition of plants. All the directions for nutrient 
solutions stuUsl thill only a traee of iron was necessary and that it mattered little in 
what form it was |,rose.,led to the plant, provided it was soluble ill water. Quite 
recently however, much work has been done on the question of iron nutrition, " , "' 1 ' 
lows that not only the quantity of iron available hut the form in which it is ..rose. 
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to the plant can exert a marked influence upon plant growth and development. 
These two factors in turn are dependent upon the composition of the medium or 
nutrient solution—its hydrogen-ion concentration, the nature of the general environ¬ 
ment—and to some extent upon the kind of plant under consideration. There is at 
the present time no criterion by which to determine whether a plant is receiving 
sufficient iron except by its general appearance of health and vigor. 

Moore and Jones (1936), in England, obtained no striking differences in yield by 
the application of iron to potatoes and beets, but the plants on the treated plots had 
darker green leaves and a healthier appearance than those of the control plots. Gilc 
(1916), however, remarks in this regard that although the color of the leaves will 
indicate a marked deficiency of iron, a slight deficiency may materially diminish the 
yield without appreciably affecting the appearance of the plant. 

Jones and Sliivc (1921) used ferric phosphate and ferrous sulphate as a source of 
iron in Shive’s nutrient solution ( R5C2 , 1.75 atmospheres) in which Marquis wheat 
was grown. The solution was renewed at intervals of al»out 4 days for a period of 
90 days. The results obtained arc shown in the following table: 


Iron per 
liter of 
solution, 
milligrams 

Series I 
FePO«, 
dry weight, 
grams 

Series II 
FcSO«, 
dry weight, 
grams 

0.01 

4.55 

10.05 

0.10 

5.75 

14.05 

0.25 

8.20 

15.95 

0.75 

12.05 



14 90 

18.75 

1.50 

10.25 

19.15 


20 50 

23.50 

3 00 

18.00 

20 90 

5 00 

1 

16.80 

18 45 


Control no Fc.8.40 


In series 1 the plants showed more or less chlorosis even when large amounts of 
>t»n were supplied, a condition which could easily l»e remedied in a day or two by the 
introduction of ferrous sulphate. There was no chlorosis in series II except when 
*mall amounts of iron were used. Ferrous sulphate, however, was apparently toxic 
in higher concent rat ion;. 

1 hat plants may differ in regard to their utilization of iron was shown by Corson 
ami Bukke H917). Hiev found a marked difference in the growth of wheat plants 
when the source of iron was ferric phosphate and ferrous sulphate, the former being 
tin? more efficient. I fflie or no difference, however, was observed in the behavior of 
Canada field peas t«. the.*e wo sources of iron. They considered that the iron stored 
in the seed might !••' a !•!. naming factor, a fact which was also suggested by Totting- 
ham and Beck 1916 n Bear ohscr' ifions on the response of wheat plants to the 
salts of iron and mai.gj.nc -c. Mai Swell ami Pemlwr < 1908 ) noted that ferrous sulphate 

was equally effect.\ •• :•< .. of iron for barley and rye seedlings growing under the 

same conditions. 

Marsh and Shiv- :««2studied the relation of the growth of soybean to the 
amount and form oi .-ever*! types of cultural solutions. The iron compounds 
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used were ferric glycerophosphate, soluble ferric phosphate, ferric tartrate, and ferrous 
tartrate. Considering that the availability to the plant of iron in cultural solutions 
is closely correlated with the solubility of the iron compound in the solution, their 
data suggest that in a general way ferric glycerophosphate could be used to advantage 
in solutions in which the hydrogen-ion concentration is kept at a high level. Soluble 
ferric phosphate and ferrous sulphate are not very usable when the pH values approach 
the neutral point. In solutions of this type they suggest that ferric tartrate should 
prove the most effective source of iron for the plant. Marsh and Shive further found 
that if the iron supply is adjusted from day to day, large healthy plants are produced 
regardless of the type of cultural solution or the iron compound used. The iron in 
healthy plants was present in a smaller percentage, based on dry weight, than in the 
chlorotic plants or those suffering from iron toxicity. The iron in healthy plants, 
although low in concentration, seems to bo uniformly distributed throughout the stem 
and leaves, while in the case of those suffering from toxicity of iron it is high in con¬ 
centration. The iron content of chlorotic plants is low in the leaves but high in the 
stems. These authors suggest that in order to maintain the plant in healthy green 
condition, the supply of soluble iron in the cultural solution must be kept at as low a 
concentration as possible without inducing chlorosis from lack of available iron. A 
concentration of soluble iron slightly al*ovc this optimum may result in toxicity due 
to a too high content throughout the plant. Chlorosis, however, may occur due to the 
lodgment of iron in the roots and stems, thus preventing the translocation of this 
lenient to the leaves in sufficient amount (Hoffcr, 1920). Marsh and Sim econs.dcr.al 
that the general appearance of the plant must serve as an index of the iron supply 
in each case, since the changing plant environment has pronounced influence upon the 

iron requirement. . . . . . . 

(lines (1930) used six different types of iron salts in growing rice in nutrient solu¬ 
tions and found that each of these was capable of furnishing sufficient amounts of 
iron for the needs of the plant. A striking observation in this regard was noted by 
Gcrickc (192"*) in the effects of two different light intensities on the grow th of wheat 
in nutrient solution* devoid of iron. It appeared from the general behavior and 
appearance of the plants that the mail for iron is much greater per unit of grow th o 
plants exposed to high light intensities than to low ones. According to Ingalls and 
Shive (1931) the soluble-iron content of plants varies directly with the variation in 
• he hydrogen-ion concentration brought almut by changes in light intensity from 
duv to night Ix»w hvdrogcn-ion concentration eorres|»ond* to high light intensity 
and high hvdrogcn-ion concentration to low light intensity. Hants in which the 
tissue fluids have low hydrogen-ion concentration values show high total and relatively 



Leaf 

Plant 

Iron per gram of dry 

matter 


Acidity, pH 

Total 

Soluble 


5 10 

0.278 

0 0477 


5 74 

0.325 

0 0390 


5.87 

0 297 

0 0277 


5.87 

0 373 

0.0256 


0.01 

0.409 

0.0246 

m....... .. 

6.10 

0.571 

0 0281 
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low soluble-iron content. Those plants in which the tissue fluids have high hydrogen- 
ion concentration show low total and relatively high soluble-iron content, as shown 
by the table on page 331. 

The same conditions that in the presence of iron in the cultural medium are 
decidedly beneficial to growth become relatively harmful in the absence of iron. 
This observation is an important one, for it not only indicates that there can be no 
fixed minimum amount of iron for a unit yield of product, but it suggests that this 
may apply to other elements as well. 

4. Relation to Hydrogen-ion Concentration.—Jones (1920) and Jones and Shive 
(1924 to 1923) replaced potassium nitrate with ammonium sulphate in Tottingham’s 
solution and noted that the solution became more acid when plants were growing 
therein, changing from pH 4.8 to 4.2 during a ZYi-Aty period, while the regular 
Tottingham solution became less acid during that time. One milligram of iron per 
liter in the form of ferric phosphate was not sufficient to supply the needs of plants 
in Tottingham’s solut ion, but one-half milligram was ample when ammonium sulphate 
replaced the potassium nitrate. In Tottingham’s solution 0.25 to 0.50 mg. of iron 
in the form of ferrous sulphate was sufficient, but in the modified solution this amount 
was toxic to the plants. McCall and Haag (1921) observed that wheat plants growing 
in solutions having pH values ranging from 4.02 to 7.0 suffered from a lack of available 
iron or from a change in metabolism that resulted in the immobility of iron within the 
plant. This observation is in line with that of Hoffcr (1920), who considered that the 
rate of growth of young plants of com and the degree of chlorosis may be determined 
by the relative ability of the plant to develop and maintain a sufficiently high hydro- 
gen-ion concentration to keep the iron compounds mobile as occurs in normal green 
plants. 

The solubility of ferric citrate, ferric phosphate, feme sulphate, and ferrous 
sulphate in Tottingham's solution within a pH concentration of 4.2 and 6.0 was 
investigated by Tottingham and Rankin (1923). Using the growth measurements of 
young wheat plants as an indicator, the results showed that ferric citrate was the most 
favorable form of iron used. It remains soluble over a considerable range of pH 
values of the nutrient solution, and, when supplied at the rate of 10 mg. of iron per 
liter of nutrient solution, although it is not completely dissolved, it provides abundant 
iron for plant growth when the solution is renewed every 4 days. Reed and Haas 
(1924) found that the addition of certain organic compounds to an alkaline nutrient 
solution, in which ferric tartrate was the source of iron, increased the amount of 
soluble iron in the solution. The sodium and potassium salts of organic acids, e.g., 
citrates and tartrates, effect marked solubility of iron without appreciably altering 
the pH of the solution. Starch and sugars added to the solution also dissolved 
appreciable amounts of iron. Deuber (1926) in using potassium ferrocyanide in 
concentrations equal to 0.033 and 0.066 p p.in. of iron noted that the higher concen¬ 
tration produced a stoppage of growth in soybeans. Ferric ferrocyanide was a 
.satisfactory source of iron when the solution had a reaction of pH 5.0, but, at a less 
acid reaction, growth of these plants and chlorophyll development were restricted. 

A direct correlation was found by Barnette (1921) and Barnette and Shive (1923) 
between the decrease ;n bydrogen-ion concentration of the cultural solution and the 
appearance of chl-wosi. m plants when f« rric phosphate and ferric sulphate were used 
as sources of iron. They could partially control the hydrogen-ion concentration of 
the solutwi 11 font •-t with flic mots of the growing plants by the use of a large vol¬ 
ume of solution renewed ir, quenilv. Hopkins and Wann (1926, 1927) also observed 
that iron was ui. \vti»Mc to CUv-A- * in nutrient solutions at the higher pH values. 

• a* scdium citrate, however, kept the iron in solution even at 


The addition of soffit 
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alkaline reactions for an indefinite period. If too high an amount of sodium e,Irate 
is present, the ionization of the ferric citrate is decreased, so that although there 
may he a large total amount of iron present little or no growth will occur because 
of the low concentration of the ferric ion. The availability of non .» determ,nod 
apparently in as large a measure by the composition, concentration, and general 
reactions of the cultural solutions, as it is influenced by the action of the plants 

Rr0 U ln wasnoted by Rogers and Shive (1932) that the xylem always showed the lowest 
and the phloem the highest pH values of the plant tissues. The selerenehyma 
tissue had pH values that were the same as or slightly higher than the x> lorn. Small 
amounts of iron were always present in the xylem parenchyma, but '"''“ lns,u “ C 
did pronounced accumulations of iron -cur there. \\ he,.ever marked » » 

of iron were present, they usually occurred ,n tissues with a high pH value,, auth as 
the phloem where it bordered on the xylem or other tissues with a low P 1 -^ 
The iron in these accumulations can be regarded for the most par ■> be ‘ the pro- 
einitated form and immobile, so that it does not function ,n the metabolism of th 
plan, I, seems logical, therefore, to conclude that the xylem is the tissue in which 
the upward translocation of iron occurs. No accumulation of iron was found 
plants with low pH tissues throughout. In such plants, “ T ”. v 

and uniformly dUtrilmted. The roots seemed more and than the stun. m> 
should thus readilv absorb iron if it is available in the soil since most of them show d 
pH values a, or nliovc pH t. 0, the critical value for the precipitation of iron. Jl u 
iron mav be precipitated la-fore it reaches the chlorophyll-bearing parts Cirla 

^&SS2S22SSS=SZS& 

jssrjzx.'x 

of are.-., and el,loro,ie branches from the same environment. Heniutt and tls.r 
kowskv (1933) found that the tracheal sap in several instances contained inofecoppi 
than iron'but no special relation of copper to the funct.. of iron was indicated. 

6. Absorption from the Soil. ^Certain plants, especially rice anti 
pineapple, on certain calcareous and manganese soils are affetltd will, 
chlorosis and do tint make a normal growth. Hits phenomenonhas 
been encountered and studied most extensively on the calcareous sods of 
Porto Rico and the manganese soils of Hawaii. Gtlc (1911) apphet a 
solution of ferrous sulphate to calcareous soils, hut tins showed no 
effect in reducing the chlorosis of the leaves of the pineapple. Crys.it 
of the salt, however, applied in the soil in close proximity to the roots 
gave very evident results in reducing chlorosis In another experiment 
(1916), rice plants were grown in acid, neutral and alkaline solutions 
with 0.008 g. of iron per liter it. various forms. 1 lie plan.s grow n ... 
acid solution contained the highest percentages of iron. I lan s ... the 
neutral solution contained more iron than the alkaline solution when some 
forms of iron were used and an equal amount when others were .. 

The percentage of nitrogen-, phosphorus-, calcium-, magnesium-, and 
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carbon-free ash remains the same in all plants regardless of the reaction of 
the solution. From these and other similar experiments, Gile (1911, 
1916), Gile and Carrero (1920), Maz6 (1912), Sidorin (1914), and Willis 
and Carrero (1921) agreed in considering that lime-induced chlorosis Is 
due to a depression in the available iron. They are inclined to believe 
that the carbonate of lime in the soil reacts with the iron forming ferric 
carbonate and thus depressing the availability of the iron for the plants. 
In the manganese soils of Hawaii, Johnson (1924) has shown that it is 
present mainly in the dioxide form. He considered that the manganese 
dioxide either present as such or formed from manganese salts keeps the 
iron that is present in the soil oxidized to the ferric form, which is not 
readily available to the plants. Allyn (1927) believed that lime-induced 
chlorosis is not a result of iron becoming locked up in the soil, but rather 
that it is the result of a disturbance in the metabolism of iron after it has 
entered the plant. 

The lack of iron available in the soil for pineapples has been overcome 
by spraying the plants with iron solutions. The most effective and 
economical spray that has been used in Hawaii is an 8 per cent solution 
of ferrous sulphate, although other forms of iron may be used. Plants 
that are already yellow are sprayed three or four times at intervals of a 
week and then as'often thereafter as is necessary to keep them green and 
healthy. The cost of the iron spray above mentioned amounts to about 
60 cts. per acre per spraying (Johnson, 1916). It is worthy to note that 
leaves nicked or injured recover from chlorosis more quickly than do the 
intact ones after being sprayed. 

Burke (1932) reported that spraying trees with ferrous sulphate or 
applying it to the soil did not improve their chlorotic condition, while 
treatment internally with iron salts in the solid state or in solution gave 
beneficial results. Wallace (1935) obtained good results in overcoming 
chlorosis by using dry. powdered citrate according to the method of 
Burke. Finch, Albert, and Kinnison (1933. 1934) remedied chlorosis in 
certain plants in Arizona by the use of iron in various ways. 

6. Immobility within the Plant.—It hits been observed that when 
plants which have their needed iron supply are deprived of it, the new 
stem and leaves that develop are chlorotic or almost pure white so that 
there is a marked and abrupt contrast between the green leaves and the 
colorless one*. This phenomenon was observed by Molisch (1902) in 
squash, .-unflower, corn, pineapple, and rice. The leaves of plants grow¬ 
ing in an iron-lrc- solution begin to die at the top in marked contrast to 
the behavior of plants that are deprived of or have a limited supply of 
nitrogen, potassium, or phosphorus, since in that case the lower leaves 
dry up while the uppermost ones are the last to perish. These observa- 
i.u ‘o the fact that iron is immobile in plants and is not readily 
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withdrawn from where it occurs to newer organs. The immobility of 
iron was further demonstrated by Gile and Carrero (1916). The young 
leaves of rice plants growing in a solution lacking iron were brushed at 
the tips with a 0.2 to 0.4 per cent solution of ferrous sulphate. 1 he tips 
of the leaves just emerging from the stalk were used, and, after they grew 
out the part that had been brushed was a normal green, while the lower 
unbrushed part of the leaf was strongly chlorotic and remained so until 
treated with iron. Gile and Carrero found that spraying with iron 
compounds completely restored the green color of the pineapple leaves 
but that the new leaves formed after the treatment were chlorotic. 

H. Silicon 


1 Occurrence. —Silicon is an element that has an almost universal occrrcnc^ in 

n he hark*of trees.^ Stlicoa has been found «o compose 7. per cent of the ash of 
in tm imrK oi , ... rvspw tivcly, of the straw «f barley, 

rT"‘ ^r ^n the othe; hand, .he ,ili«.n content of .he ..I leaves of 

of the corn plant at the dent sta*c (UUhaa and M.Her, 1024). Ok |h rentage 
silicon present in the different parts was as follows: 


Plant purl 


Per cent of silicon 
in dry matter 


Plant part 


Per cent of silicon 
in dry matter 


Leaves 
Stem . 


Grain 

Cob.. 


.. — 

temperate .one ^ ... it is not used in plan. 

ami taken into th P „ IMM ,|,.,ed that the deposits of s.hea and 

:v.a."Vii™not..-....-.. 

are of no immediate use to the plant. 

2 Physiological Role.-TI,o large amounts of silicon pros.-... in many 
olanfs led early to the belief tlm. i> might Ik- an cssont.al element m 
£ nutrition of .hose plants. It has been shown however, that 'Im¬ 
plants which normally contain such large amounts of s.I.con can be pwn 
to maturity in nutrient solutions that have only a trace present. Sa 
(1887) and Knop (1861 to 1862) grew corn and Krruxl.age and WoHf 
1884 grew oats in nutrient solutions lacking silicon and the resulting 
plants contained only a fraction of the normal ronton, of Him *''>. «• 
Judin (1888) grew corn through four generations w.ll.out the application 
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of silicon. Gile and his workers (1915 to 1916) found that rice that 
normally contains about 10 per cent of silicon in the dry matter contained 
only 0.2 per cent when grown in a silica-free nutrient solution. It is now 
known that these plants were not grown in the absence of silicon for the 
amount of silicon in the seed, accruing from the glass container, or occur¬ 
ring as impurities in the water or chemicals used, may be sufficient to 
supply the physiological demands for this element. 

Although plants can be grown to maturity in the absence of silicon or 
at least when only a trace is present, certain benefits that we shall now dis¬ 
cuss accrue to the plant by its presence. Palladin (1927) considered that 
silicon plays an important role in protecting plants from the attacks of 
various parasites. He stated that wheat and rye grown in nutrient solu¬ 
tions deficient in silicic acid often suffer very severely from rusts. He also 
considered that silicatcd cell walls arc a protection against the attacks of 
plant lice and mentioned an experiment with Lithospermum arvense grown 
in a nutrient solution lacking silicic acid. Plants in this solution suffered 
much more than control plants grown in solutions in which an ample 
amount of silicon was present. Sommer (1926) reported that seeds of 
millet grown without silicon were badly infected by fungi and germinated 
very poorly with and without disinfection, while the seeds of plants grown 
with silicon were not infected by fungi and germinated well. 

King and Davidson (1933) obtained an increased growth of diatoms 
by the addition of silicate to the cultural solution, but a high concentra¬ 
tion had an unfavorable effect upon their growth. It was found by 
Germar (1934) that silica is deposited for the most part in the epidermis 
of the leaves of rye, wheat, and barley. If the transpiration is low, how¬ 
ever, the silica is deposited for the most part in the stems. Strong 
illumination, a deficiency of nitrogen, and an excess of potassium favor 
the accumulation of silicon but the supply of phosphorus does not influ¬ 
ence its intake. The leaves of cereals well supplied with silicon are more 
resistant to infection by mildew. Erysiphc graminis. This resistance is 
correlated with silicon deposition in the epidermis, which makes the 
layer more resistant to the enzymic penetration of fungi. Resistance to 
lungi that enter through the stomata is not increased by the infiltration 
of silicates. 

I lie effect of silica upon the phosphorus nutrition of plants has been 
extensively studied. Kreuzhage and Wolff (1884) in cultural-solution 
experiments with oat-; observed that the total growth of these plants was 
not much increased by tin* presence of soluble silicates but that the 
propci‘ion of grain formed was constantly raised. This effect is very 
similar to that brought a!>ou» by the addition of phosphoric acid to 
«uiuti“il solutions winch are deficient in that element, so they concluded 
the action oi silicon ana phosphoric acid is in some way related. 
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Hall and Morison (1906) reported the results obtained from plots at the 
Rothamstcd station which had been treated with soluble silicates during 
a period of more than 40 years. One series of plots received sodium 
nitrate with various combinations of fertilizers so as to provide plots 
receiving (1) nitrogen alone, (2) nitrogen and phosphoric acid, (3) nitro¬ 
gen and potassium, and (4) a complete fertilizer. From 1864 to 1904. 
one-half of each of these plots was cross-dressed with sodium silicate. 
The effect of sodium silicate on the yield of barley for a period of 41 years 
is shown in the following table: 




Fertiliser per 

sere 


Yield per acre 







Grain, bushel 

Straw, hundredweight 

Hot 

NaNOi. 

Acid 

KiSO*. 

NasSO*. 

MfSOs. 






pounds 

phosphate, 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 



pounds 




silicate 

silicate 

silicate 

silicate 

i 

275 





27.3 

33.8 

16.2 

19 8 

a 

2 

275 

350 



... 

42.2 

43.5 

24.6 

25.8 

3 

276 


200 

100 

100 

28.6 

36.4 

17.0 

21.7 

4 

275 

350 

200 

100 

100 

41.2 

44 5 

25.3 

27 rt 


The table shows that the effect of the sodium silicate is chiefly on 
those plots which are low in phosphoric acid, and it appears to ripen 
the grain in a similar but not so striking manner as the application of 

phosphorus. , . 

Hall and Morison concluded that the increased and earlier grain 

formation observed in the presence of silicates is due to an increased 
assimilation of phosphoric acid by the plant, but that there is no evidence 
that the function of phosphorus can be replaced by silicon. Jennings 
(1919) increased the dry weight of wheat seedlings from 18 to 29 per cent 
by the addition of 1 per cent silica to the culture solution in which they 
were growing He also showed that the silicon content of these plants 
was increased as much as 10 to 15 per cent over those grown in the solu¬ 
tions containing no silica. I-cmmerman and Ins workers (1922 to 1925) 
found that yields were increased by the application of silicates particularly 
where there was an absence of phosphorus but where potassium and 
nitrogen were applied in the requisite amounts. They found that 
colloidal silicic acid was the most favorable form in which to apply the 
silicon. These workers considered that silicon does not replace phos¬ 
phoric acid in the nutrition of the plant but increases the amount of 
phosphoric acid that can be taken up from the soil and the efficiency 
with which it is utilized. Gile and Smith (1925) observed in experiments 
with millet grown in sand cultures that the addition of silica gels greatly 
increased the growth of plants supplied with acid phosphate. The 
growth of the plants was approximately proportional to the quantity ol 
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phosphoric acid in the plants but bore no relation apparently to the 
quantity of silicon taken up. These authors ascribe the beneficial action 
of the silica gels to those plants supplied with rock phosphate to the 
increased quantity of phosphoric acid. Schollenberger (1922), however, 
found that plots treated with various silicon compounds and soluble 
phosphates furnished no data on which to base conclusions as to the 
action of silica in phosphorus assimilation. Brenchley, Masked, and 
Warington (1927) found that, under control conditions in water cultures 
in the absence of phosphorus, the addition of soluble silicates brought 
about a significant increase in the dry weight of barley. This addition 
of silicates caused an increase in the height of the main stem, hastened 
the development of leaves, and was the most marked in phosphate-free 
solutions. The soluble silicates were more active in causing the increase 
in dry weight than the glass silicates. In the heaviest application 
of silica the shoots contained ten times as much silica as they did in 
solutions that did not contain it. These authors considered that there 
is a variation in the response of mustard and barley to silicates on differ¬ 
ent types of soil. They suggested that silica might act within the plant 
by unlocking phosphate from relatively quiescent parts of the plant 
and enabling it to be transferred to regions where assimilation and growth 
are active. 

Weihc (1931). although admitting that cultivated plants required 
silicic acid in small amounts, considered that the increases in yield 
obtained by its application are not to be explained entirely from the 
favorable effects of silicon inside the plant. He considered it probable 
that the finely divided silicic acid, as a result of the large surface exposed, 
causes adsorption phenomena that increase the water capacity of certain 
soils and thus improve the nutrition of the plant. Srccnivasan (1934) 
believed that the peptizing action of colloidal silica may facilitate the 
uptake of phosphorus from the more insoluble, mineral phosphates. 

3. Lodging.- The term "lodging” refers especially to the plants of the small 
grains that have completely or partially fallen over. This condition is generally 
caused by a bend in the 'tern which usually occurs near one of the lower nodes. This 
hemline occurs below the node if lodging takes place early in the season while the leaf 
slimt lis nr*- yet closely enveloping the stem; it occurs above the node if lodging develops 
after the sheath* have withered and liecome loose around the stems. The part 
immediately .••hove t>,«* r.odc is the smallest in diameter of any portion of the stem and 
during tin- period of development it i* usually the highest in moisture content. The 
plant tl.'s '<"!» bee -use under certain environmental conditions some portion of the 
lower st.-i doc act possess sufficient mechanical strength to support the parts above 
it io I:? ' .--t ilia i vms, lodgimr result* from too low an amount of dry matter pet 
unit : engtu of culm. 

• i- 1 ••■: .ii'id'T'-d that lodging i* caused by the lack of sufficient silicon to properly 

. " • i, ihe straw. Sacii c’»ervid ilia' !«n!.»;iig usually developed when the stand 
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of plants was too thick, so that the culms partly shaded one* another and took on 
some of the characteristics of etiolation. He believed that one of the causes of lodging 
is the lack of sufficient lignification of the stems. Pfcffer (1900) considered that the 
stiffness of straw is not due to silicon hut that it depends upon the development of 
the internodes under the influence of illumination and exposure. 

The causes of lodging are now known to he much more complex than formerly 
supposed, because lodging is the resultant of numerous and varied factors. Some of 
these are: fertility of the soil, rate of seeding, climate, and heredity. 

lodging is frequently associated with hypemutrition, es|>eeially of a nitrogenous 
nature, and is very prevalent on fertile soils. I'nder the conditions of hypernutrition 
there is more tillering, a high proportion of straw growth, and thus more shading. 
This results in a relatively small amount of dry matter |>er unit of culm length and a 
low carbohydrate 'nitrogen relation. Under such conditions there is a relatively 
low amount of polysaccharides per unit of stem. The amount of lignin present seems 
to vary with different plants or under different conditions. Welton 1 1928) considered 
that the stems which lodged were relatively low in lignin, while Davidson and Phillips 
(1930), and Phillips, Davidson, and Weilie (1931) found that the plants which lodged 
contained more lignin than those which did not lodge. PruUkovu (1932) and his 
workers, however, reported that the varieties of w heat which were subject to lodging 
contain a lower ninount of lignin than those which did not lodge. There is much 
disagreement, however, as to the significance of lignin hi contributing to the strength 
of tissues, so that its importance in relation to lodging may have been overestimated. 

A high rate of seeding or the use of varieties that tiller prolifically results in a 
relatively thick stand that induces shading. Shading has to some extent the same 
general effects as hypernutrition. A season that is warm, cloudy, and rainy tends to 
induce a low carbohydrate /nitrogen relation in the plants and thus causes lodging. 
A relatively infertile soil, a low rite of seeding, and a cool, clear season are factors 
that tend to reduce the vegetative growth of plants and thus produce a relatively large 
amount of dry matter per unit length of the culms. Under such conditions a rela¬ 
tively high carlMihydrate'nitrogen relation orcunt, which results in thick cell walls 
and a relatively wide band of hy|K>dennal tissue that stiffens the straw and makes the 
plants less susceptible to lodging. Gassner (1910) re|»ortcd that if certain strains of 
oats were germinated at 25 c t\ they hedged very markedly in about 5 weeks after they 
had been transplanted in the field. Prutzkova (1932) found that varieties of wheat 
not subject to lodging contained higher amounts of ether-soluble substances, liemi- 
cclluloses and celluloses, and smaller amounts of sugar, than the lodging varieties. 
There was no difference, however, in the quantity of ash and nitrogen contained in 
the two types of plants. 

Heredity plays some part in the lodging of grains. It is well known that the 
“hard wheats" have a soft straw, relatively easy to break, that they tiller profusely, 
and arc subject to lodging. The “soft wheats," on the other hand, have hard, rela¬ 
tively stiff straw and only under exceptional conditions do they lodge. Salmon (19311 
observed in general that the straw of soft wheats which showed resistance to lodging 
was more difficult to break than that of hard wheats which lodge easily. The correla¬ 
tions between lodging in various seasons were not statistically significant but those 
between the breaking strength of straw in different seasons were both high and highly 
significant. This is explained by the fact that the percentage of lodging is governed 
by weather conditions and the stage of grow th to a much greater extent than is the 
breaking strength of the stem. Clark and Wilson (1933) could find no correlation 
between the tillering rates of wheat varieties and their lodging behavior. Brady 
(1934) observed that the number of vascular bundles, and width of lignified tissue 
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and sclerenchyma were all closely associated with varietal differences in resisting 
lodging. All these characters, however, were so sensitive to soil variation that their 
use for the isolation of strains resistant to lodging could be employed only on a relative 
basis. 

Hall (1934) with com could find little or no relationship between the amount of 
lodging and the height of ear, cross section of stalk, size of brace roots, number of 
tillers, or weight of ears. However, in the selfed lines certain phases of the root 
development were to some extent associated with lodging. 

Fertilization may have a marked effect upon lodging. Thus an excess of nitrogen 
produces an abundant vegetative growth with relatively weak culms. Tubbs (1930), 
however, noted that a large amount of nitrogen can be safely applied, provided the 
proper potassium nitrogen ratio is maintained. The plants that had a deficient supply 
of nitrogen and phosphorus showed lignification equal to that of fully manured 
plants. Anatomical sections from potassium-deficient plants, however, showed 
considerably less depth of staining, indicating less lignification. The thickness of tho 
lignified parenchyma was quite narrow in these plants as compared to the fully 
fertilized ones. The role of potassium as a condensing agent in the formation of 
carbohydrates and possibly in lignification offers a possible explanation for the 
preceding observations. A deficiency of potassium had no influence upon the number 
of tillers produced, while a deficiency of phosphorus and nitrogen caused a marked 
reduction in that regard. 

It was observed by Davidson and LcClcrc (1923) and Phillips, Davidson, and 
Wcihc (1931) that the application of sodium nitrate caused a distinct decrease in tho 
silica content of the straw of wheat. Since this application was followed by lodging, 
they considered that the original view of Liebig for the necessity of silicon for strength 
of straw received new support. These observations also show clearly the superiority 
of potassium over sodium as a condensing agent in plant nutrition. 

I. Boron 

1. Occurrence.—Boron is very widespread in the plant kingdom, and Agulhon 
(1910) has determined its presence in the fungi, algae, ferns, and various members of 
the flowering plants. In the plunts examined by him the amount of boron ranged from 
1.2 per cent of the ash in the case of Btlula alba to as low as 0.12 per cent of the ash in 
Cannabis saliva. Brenchley (1914) stated that, in general, annual plants seem to have 
the least boron in the composition of their ash and that the bark and wood are richer 
in this clement than the leaves. The work of Cook (1916) showed that the absorption 
and distribution of boron vary greatly with different plants. In growing plants in 
soil to which manor* treated with l>omx and calcined colemanite had been added, 
wheat and oats absorbed very little boron, while leguminous and succulent plants 
absorbed compare five', v large amounts. The amount of boron in the entire plants of 
oats and peas grown in the same kind of soil varied in the case of oats from no detect¬ 
able amount to 0 . 02 "» :**r < -i.t ot the total dry matter and in the case of the pea from 
0 . 000 .') to O.o | per cci: t of tlit dr matter, the amounts depending on the amount and 
form «>f the boron ::»ph* !. The fruit of the tomato plant contained only traces of 
boron, while tin* <•, ! <*f • V row pm uitaim d large amounts, from 0.0094 to 0.0222 per 
« ent of berio : cid on **ri ash-free bids. Wheat, beets, cowpeas, and potatoes con¬ 
tained boron prir.ri» illy v. tho top and, with the exception of beets, comparatively 
little or non< the root stri.ig beans, soybeans, and cowpeas showed a more 
equal dL ‘r:l)u!b>: vf 1 * 0 :: :* emong the roots, tops, and fruits than any of the other 
plants feded. 
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McLean and Hughes (1936) determined the content of boron in Vicia faba and 
Cossypium herbaeeum grown in solutions containing known quantities of boron. 
The highest percentage per unit of dry matter was in the leaves, and it increased 
with the age of the leaf. The roots had the smallest amount while, in the seeds, l>oron 
was confined to the cotyledons. In Vicia faba the j>crccntagc content in the cotyledons 
was 50 per cent above that of the steins. 

2. Need.—The influence of boron on the growth and development of plants has 
been more extensively studied in recent years than that of any other element. The 
plants used have included the cereals, legumes, Hlgae, cotton, flax, mustard, citrus, 
tomato, walnut, tobacco, grape, prune, peach, apricot, ami others. The evidence 
indicates that boron is essential to the growth and development of the plant. The 
amount of this element that is necessary for the optimum functioning of plants is 
relatively low, while a very small excess In-eomes extremely toxic. Tolerance of this 
clement varies widely with the kind of plant and the conditions under which it is 
grown. Of all the plants that have been investigated, cotton has the highest boron 
requirement and the cereals the lowest. It was reported by HaselhofT (1913) that 
beans were benefited by the application of », 0 P P »«. of boron but corn was injured 
by that concentration. If boric acid was used ns a source of boron, a concentration 
of 1 p.p.m. was toxic, but if borax was used the plants were not visibly affected. 
Wnrington (1923) found that in water cultures a continuous supply of boron was 
necessary for the healthy growth of Vicia faba. and the benefits of this element were 
evident in concentrations ranging from 1/12.5 p.p.m. to 40 p.p.m. Baric} plants, 
however, were injured by concentrations as low as 1/2.5 p.p.m. 

Geigel (1935) found that a concentration of boron nlwvc 1 p.p.m. was toxic to 
Spirodela pnlyrhyza, while with Chlurtlla a concentration of 30 p.p.m. was required to 
decrease growth, and it could survive a concentration of 140 p.p.m. The addition of 
dextrose or sucrose made Chlorclla more tolerant to boron. 

According to Haas (1930) and Haas and KloU (1931), the addition of bone acid 
to a cultural solution in amounts sufficient to make a concentration of boron of h o t<> 
Vi p.p.m. was sufficient to cause a rapid recovery of citrus plants suffering from a 
lx,run deficiency. Johnston and Fisher (1930) found that p.p.m. of boron was 
sufficient to cause a fourfold increase in fruit production in the tomato. Ixiom.s and 

Wilson (1933) reported that Mo and P P of ,M,ron wcre " ,f ‘ r,or to P P; m m 
the response of this plant, while Fisher (1935) found 1.1 p.p.m. to be the optimum 
concentration. The maximum growth and fruitfulness of cotton occur only when 
boron is supplied in a concentration of It) p.p.m. The Ik,, on requirement of cotton 
is the highest among some f,0 plants that were compared. When the content of boron 
is ideal for cotton, the growth is depressed 25 per cent in beans, corn, and the smaller 

cereals (Kuton, 1932). ...... , 

Johnston and Doro (1929) found 5.5 p.p.m. of Ix.ron ... a nutrient solution to be 

toxic to to.,mto planus, while Newell (1930) under the renditions of Ins experiment 
noted that 2.75 p.p.m. injured these plants. Morn, (1931) in working wHi. wheat 
report,-,1 that a eoneentration of 50 p.p.m. of lam,,, mused a retardation m growth of 
40 per cent, while a eoneentration of 100 p p m. rompletely inhibited growth. 

It was considered by Brcnrhlcy and Wnrington (1927) that the .-he,meal run,lu¬ 
nation in which boron is presented to the plant is immaterial, even the relatively 

insoluble borates being effective. ........ 

The accumulation of boron in the soil from the water used in irrigation has been 
especially detrimental to citrus plants in certain regions. In the irrrgat.on waters 
of California tLc content of boron ranges from 0.15 to 0.30 p.p.m. ... most cases, while 
in waters that have caused trouble. lx,ron ranges from 0.5 U, 2.5 p.p.m. In the mature 
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leaves of orange trees that have been irrigated with water low in boron, there are 
present from 50 to 150 p.p.m. of boron, based on dry weight, while in those on plants 
irrigated with water high in boron, from 600 to 1,000 p.p.m. are present. There is a 
distinct relationship between the boron content of the leaves and that of the water 
supplied to the plant (Scofield and Wilcox, 1930, 1931). 

Plants differ greatly in their rate of absorption of boron when grown under tho 
same conditions. Thus Eaton and Blair (1935) observed that, on a dry basis, with 
plants grown in sand to which was added a solution containing 5 p.p.m. of boron, tho 
amount of boron in p.p.m. absorbed was navy beans, 648; lima beans, 515; wheat, 453; 
pumpkin, 291; lettuce, 261; turnip, 245; Canadian field peas, 207; tomato, 159; 
alfalfa, 139; cotton, 123; asparagus, 120; and carrot, 69. This element tends tc 
accumulate in some plant parts more than in others. Under the conditions men¬ 
tioned above, the leaves of lemons contained 1,232 p.p.m., while the stem and roots 
contained only 54 p.p.m. The leaves of din had 943 p.p.m., while there were only 
22 p.p.m. in stems. The combined stems and roots of corn contained 60 p.p.m. but 
there were only 16 p.p.m. in the grain. The boron absorbed by plants is apparently 
mobile but upon reaching the leaves is changed to the immobile form. 

Since plants differ in their rate of absorption of boron under identical conditions, 
Eaton and Blair (1935) considered that a specific rootstock might influence the amount 
of boron in the scion. They found that the concentration of boron accumulating in 
the leaves of the scion was diroctly influenced by the rootstock upon which it was 
grown. The concentration in the scion was reduced if grafted to varieties normally 
accumulating lesser concentrations and increased if grafted to varieties normally 
accumulating higher concentrations. The amount of boron absorbed, however, is 
not wholly dependent on the rootstock. Thus Eureka walnuts accumulated more 
boron in their leaves than the purple variety when lioth were grown on the same root- 
stock in the same nutrient solution. With other conditions equal, the rote of absorp¬ 
tion of boron Is apparently determined by the characteristic of the absorbing root 
rolls and the equilibriums between the mobile and nonmobile forms of boron in the 
plant. Mel.enn and Hughes (1936) considered that the role of boron in the plant 
is probably that of an activator or regulator of metabolic processes. 

3. Deficiency Effects.- The effects of a deficiency of boron on the growth, develop¬ 
ment, and general ap|>earance of plants vary with the type of plant, its age, nnd the 
general conditions under which it is grown. Some of the more general symptoms 
shown by various plants as a result of lack of a sufficiency of boron are given below. 

Brenehley and Thornton (1925) observed that the absence of boron had a marked 
effect upon the development of nodules in the roots of 1'icui foba. The number of 
nodules of macroscopic size was smaller in those plants that were not supplied with 
this element. In one case the number of nodules |»er plant was 353 and 199, respec¬ 
tively, for the plain • receiving boron ami those deprived of it. In the absence of 
boron the va>euhir >upply of the nodule was defective, living either entirely absent or 
u hen pre'ont very ». e ;kly developed nnd running only a short distance into the nodule. 
The nodules that had no vascular strands remained minute and were usually buried 
in tin l ift.* j.l «ii. V**rv little nitrogen was fixed in these abnormal nodules, being 
in one s. or ly om -tenth that fixed in plants where the nodules were normally 
develop’d. 

It wa< found v Waring ton (1926) that the anatomical structure of Vida faba, 
growing in •. nutra t 'chnion containing Imric acid in the proportion of 1:2,500,000, 
i'\ Wiv 1 ••'••r to that of plants growing in the soil. If, however, boron is omitted, 
fre'll d:*int 'grotion of phloem and ground parenchyma, poor development of the 

: n, hyp* rtropl-.v, discoloration, and disintegration of the cainbial cells occur. 
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It was noted by Sommer and Sorokin (1928) that the mcristcmatic tissues in the root 
tip of Pisum sativum are the first to show the effects of the absence of boron. In a 
relatively short time after the plants arc transferred to boron-free solutions, the cells 
cease dividing and a general arrest of growth follows. The existing cells undergo 
premature development or pathological changes. Isolated xvlcm elements appear in 
regions occupied by the meristem or in the region of elongation in normal roots. The 
root apexes are enlarged owing to hyperplasia of the plcrome ami hypertrophy of the 
periblem regions. Fagundes (1934) obtained a marked increase in the growth of 
lima and broadbeans, and soybeans when Iwron was added to the cultural solution. 
More iron is necessary when the proper amount of boron is present, apparently 
because of the greater amount of material la ing synthesized in these plants. 

McMurtrcy (1929, 1933) found with tobacco plants grown in nutrient solutions 
deficient in boron that growth was greatly reduced, the most characteristic effect 
being the injury produced on the grow ing point. The first indication of t his deficiency 
is the light-green color of the bud leaves, which is followed rapidly by a breakdow n of 
the tissues. Frequently the leaves arc distorted by growth around the injured areas. 
The stalk toward the top of the plant may manifest a one-sided or twisted growth. 
The fmul manifestation is a "dichack” of the terminal bud. 

The effects of the absence of Imron on the tomato have been studied by nmn\ 
workers. Johnston nn.l lJorc (1928. 1929) found that plants grown tut 
deficient nutrient solution showed four distinct types of injury: (..) death of the t. rim- 
md growing point of the stem. (6) breaking down of the conduct,,,* tissues of the *tern, 
(c) a characteristic brittleness of the stem and petiole. and Cd) roots of an xtr. m< ly 
poor growtl, and of a brownish, unhealthy color. The total sugam and star, hex ... r 
more abundant in the haves and stems of the Wm-deficient plan ft*** , «" , £ 
amount of bensene-sohildo matter was found in the lei.v.-s rfMriSnU ■ m he 
stems of the Imroiwlefieienl plants. Johnston and Fisher (1930, reported t 
dead areas apjsar on the fn.it of the tomato plants grown in a * 1 «•< ht ***'» 
horon during the fruiting phase. Aeeording to them, horon ■- l««l m th. tissues am 

eum.nt be'usrd repeated*).,- the ... 1 . apparen.iy (unetams as a 

,.lament which is in accord with the view*of Wnnngton (1923). Sh« billeted that it 

Lets in^a nutritive way rathe. ... ...... since . 

of it appears to he required throughout the life ..( the plant. A.iordm* to Loonus 
and W«»n (19331. ..a to plants did not develop P-pcrly when grow,, m a boren- 

deficient nutrient solution continued in soft-gUo® 

It was found by Van Sclircvcn (1933) that tomato P»«»** ■uffcnng from a lack of 
horon were cured by the applieati.. boric »• id. The plants showing boron defi¬ 

ciency had up-curled leaf margins in sand eullures I -lowI.-curled margu.s III water 

cultures This half curling was .the thiekenin*of the ...tervema tissues 

due to the enlargement of individual cells, while the veins remained unchanged. Th 

nFrfi 

ferred to a solution lacking tins < Km* m. " - ... mm,,. 

ti , -,i • ,i„vh I hr terminal shoot curled inward and «lnu. * ,u 

purple color and witbm a few oa\s me ...... 

conductive tissue disintegrated.I the became extreme) hr .th 1 In " s 

were covered with darkened or dried areas, which were apparently due to a hr. ..king 

' '' in harlev'm.d wheat grown outdoors in large sand beds flooded daily with nutrient 

solution, Lion ( 1931 ), ..I that shot blotch of barley roused hy H*Mt£m*nt£ 

«g,rum did not develop when boron was om.ttcd from the cultural solut.on. In 
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summer plantings of barley, powdery mildew (Erynphe graminis) was abundant od> 
plants without boron and absent when it was applied. In the winter plantings it was 
abundant on all plants. There was no mildew on summer-grown wheat, but it was 
equally abundant on all winter wheats studied, regardless of the amount of boron 
applied. 

Haas and Klotz (1931) found that a deficiency of boron in grapefruit and Valencia 
orange was marked by a gradual reduction in the size of the shoot produced, which in 
extreme cases resulted in the formation of “multiple buds.” When boron was defi¬ 
cient, the cambium and parts of the phloem disintegrated, but the xylem tissues were 
affected to a lesser extent if at alL A copious amount of gum was formed and 
appeared in breaks in the cortex. The total amount of sugar and starch was doubled 
in the leaves of the plants deficient in boron. The addition of this element to the 
cultural medium caused a reduction in the sugar content of the leaves. The plants 
grown in the boron-deficient cultures showed a slightly greater diastatic activity than 
those receiving the boron. 

It was reported by Gilbert and Pcmber (1931) that red clover, when grown in 
water cultures, is extremely sensitive to a deficiency of boron and manganese, and that 
the addition of minute amounts of these elements produced a marked increase in tho 
growth of both roots and tops. 

McIIarguc and Calfce (1932) found that the varieties of leaf and head lettuce 
which they observed required boron for normal growth. A deficiency of boron caused 
a burning of the leaves and an early death of the growing parts. The functions of 
boron could not be performed by magnesium, copper, zinc, nickel, cobalt, barium, 
strontium, iodine, or arsenic, which is in accordance with the report of Brcnchlcy and 
Wnrington (1927), who tried to substitute 52 elements but found none that could 
replace boron. 

Bobko and Belvoussov (1933) noted that the absence of boron caused a char¬ 
acteristic disease of the sugar beet known as “heart rot,” which could be corrected 
by the application of small quantities of l»oron. Hill and Grant (1935) in the growth 
of turnips in pot sand cultures deficient in l>oron noted that there was a marginal 
yellowing of the foliage, followed by a purpling and scorching. The roots were small 
and shriveled or rotted nt their juncture with the top. These symptoms could be 
remedied by the application of boron. An inverse relationship was found between 
the amount of boron supplied and the occurrence of hollow heart of the roots. There 
was also an inverse relationship between the amount of boron and the percentage of 
ash in the dry matter of the roots. It was found by Hongland and Snyder (1933) 
thnt in the absence of boron the leaves of strawberry plants were deformed, dwarfed, 
cupped upward, puckered, and generally brown at the tips. 

Schuiucker (1931', in considering the effect of boron on pollen growth decided that 
boric acid can be designated as inorganic growth material because of its ability to form 
strongly acid compounds with certain organic substances. Warington (1933) found 
that reduced length of day rather than the lower temperature is the factor controlling 
the delay in appearance of the symptoms of a deficiency of boron during the spring 
and autumn as compared with the summer months. This behavior is noticeable in 
\ ind fabn, o'u.' and Glycine hispida. In the absence of boron, the 

influence of flu .rngtl of day was less striking than when boron was present. The 
symptoms of ’ "txi del;, rency were h ss pronounced under short-day than under full- 
day conditions. A. .-or<; -g to Warington (1931) the absorption of calcium is affected 
,v ,lc P***"*- •'»' \v of boron. A relationship of some sort apparently exists 
between boro,, ..ud calc iui.. but its exact nature is vet undetermined. 

4. Excess Eu'eci:.- Ihuva is toxic to fruit trees when present in relatively small 
concentrations 1929). t itrus and walnut leaves may become tl.in, mottled, 
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chlorotic, and crinkled when boron is in excess. The addition of various amounts of 
ferrous sulphate to cultures of lemon seedlings tends to overcome the toxicity of boron. 
Unless badly defoliated, trees injured by boron may recover if the toxic agent is 
leached out with water. The leaves with an excess of boron are mottled and burned 
along the margins. Such leaves of citrus and walnut contain reduced amounts of 
calcium but increased amounts of potassium and do not mature. When tomato 
plants are supplied with an excess of boron, Newell (1930) reported a yellowing of the 
whole leaf, large brown spots developing thereon, and the occurrence of a mottled 
appearance. Brandenburg (1931) considered the dry rot of beet to be a boron-injury 
disease. With citrus plants, Webber (1935) found that leaf injury is generally Un¬ 
characteristic manifestation of boron toxicity, the older leaves showing the mos 
pronounced symptoms. These arc the yellowing of tips and margins often followed 
by marginal or spotted browning. This condition may be followed by premature 
defoliation and the subsequent production of malformed leaves. I ndcr conditions of 
excess boron, the trees of stone fruits seldom exhibit such symptoms of the leaf. 1 he 
petioles and larger veins of the leaves of prunes and apricots may become brown a d 
rough, and occasionally exude gum. Rodriquc. (1933) considered that boric mid 
inhibits the solubility of iron. This suggests that chlorosis, winch romet.mes appears 
when boron is present in excess, may be due to a lack of availability of iron ami not 

to the boron itself. . , , 

H into logical studies ot prune, pearl., npneot, and grape showed that 1 ' 

eentration of boron in the nutrient solution .s not a s.unulus to n -I- h • 

resulting in o speeific histologi. nl el The h.stolng.cal evnlenee of " 

is in general similar to that attributable to other causes. . seen., I mb..I I ha 

excessive eoncentrstion of horon in ..ell often .n„.res the Pm epl"; " ' ' ' 1 ' '" 

extent that it undergoes a progressive degeneration. If cbloroplasU an pn m nt tin > 
arc°tl»ftrst' pro topinsmic ntroeturos to be nfWted. In other cases, excess of boron 

.rr:: 

ait,!' ZTZ rccc.vcd eons.,.Me ^ ^ a..^! 

thus applied upon the Kmwth aml y.ehl of ^ t „ .. . was 

boric acid added as borax to tin. nr>t , .» . _ . „,,„lied at the 

apparently nontoxic to .hi.if Z 

2E — P-. - .. 

was al.sorheil from the Wax than from the eole.m.o.t.. 

_.. L. „ HOIK, observed that there is a deelded il.flerei.ee ... soils in r. ml. r 

These workers (IMS) _„, s there is a tendeney for the plant to 

mg added boron nontox.. to „ |„,e in other, the ..mount of 

absorb boron ... proportm. to tin • ■_ , T l.c M.avior of plants grown 

boron ., absorbed "• >'“ „ „„ example in this regard. At the 

elatmn those eo. Mom . (1921 and Blair and Brown 

..Cl^r^^tc a great.. of borax than eon. and 

acre produced injury and Ocpnss* w j i„ tl,i> case ol 

applied in the drill at the time of planting produced definite mjur> 
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com, 4 lb. of borax per acre in the drill caused a decrease in yield of both grain and 
stover. When sown broadcast, 20 lb. per acre was required to produce any decrease 
in yield, while practically no plant growth took place where the application exceeded 
50 lb. of borax per acre. Skinner and Allison (1923) observed on the silt loam at 
Arlington, Va., that cotton was slightly injured by the broadcasting of 10 lb. of borax 
per acre and decidedly so by the application of 20 lb. Boric acid and to a lesser 
degree borax exerted a stimulating effect on plants in nutrient solution (Collins, 1927), 
the greatest stimulation appearing when 2.5 mg. of boron per liter of cultural solution 
was used. He, however, docs not consider that boron is necessary to the production 
of mature plants in nutrient solutions. In field experiments, all compounds of borax 
tested reduced the dry weight of plants when applied in quantities equivalent to 1 to 
7.5 lb. of boron acre, depending upon the type of soil. 

The evidence indicates that boron is an essentiul element for plant growth but that 
only extremely small amounts arc necessary to supply the needs of the plant. The 
application of the compounds of boron, however, as fertilizers must be made in rela¬ 
tively small amounts or they will have a toxic effect upon the plants. In most cases, 
applications us low as 5 lb. per acre cause detrimental effects on crop growth anil 
production. 


J. Manganese 


1. Occurrence. Manganese is universally distributed in plants (Bertrand and 
Rosenblatt, 1921 to I922>, and, according to Robinson (1917), it fluctuates more in 
amount than most of the other elements. Most investigators concur that it tends to 
accumulate in the leaves and that this element reaches its highest concentration in 
that part of the plant. In corn grown in Kansas, the manganese content was 0.017, 
0 037, and 0.043 |mt cent of the dry matter of the stem, grain, nnd leaves, respectively 
(I.ntslinw and Miller, 1924). According to Kcllev (1914), the leaves of the pineapple 
contain ten times as much manganese as the stalk. In the various plants grown in 
Kentucky, McHarguc (1925) found manganese present in parts per million of air-dry 
material as follows: soybean leaves, ICO; soybean seeds, 32; wheat bran, 125; wheat 
embryos, 150; corn embryos, 10; corn endosperm, lf»; rice polishings, 100; and polished 
rice, 10. In Oregon, alsikc clover utilized manganese in larger amounts than any 
other legume there grown 'Jones and Bullis, 1921). The average manganese content 
for legumes considered in terms of milligrams per kilogram of air-dry material was 
nlsike clover, OS; vetch, 12; u hite clover, 34; field peas and red clover. 33; sweet clover, 
27; and alfalfa, 23. Gb-sl '1905) found that swamp plants and water plants, in 
general, contain more manganese than dry-land plants and that the evergreens have 
a greater quantity than the deciduous trees. It has been observed that the total 
amount of manganese in the plant will vary according to the nature of the soil, and 
McDonnell and Roark 1917. Mated that the stems of Chrysanthemum cincrariaefolium 
if grown in Japan contain more manganese than those from other countries. 


I he amount of mangnm m’ in 'he seeds is an important point to consider, since it is 
assumed, by fho- • v h . con-Hh-r manganese an element essential to the normal growth 
«.f plant', r '•?-* i he • ••«*. in some rn><« »t least, contains a sufficient quantity to supply 
the plant during ,tx gr ;w.ng period. Wester (1921) found that seeds from 13 plant 
\ . V . .... r»i. :::. io>e ranging in amount from 2 to 0 mg. for 


families eoi • 

every lOOg. > f dry -at 
content of a v id- list of 
page 347. 


1. M. I' irguc 1923• investigated the iron and manganese 
*'•: I - Is-nervations may be summed up in the table on 


Hie averng. . . ng. 
I'.dt. .’ui'iind co ... 


i the >eed' of wheat, oats, nnd.hemp, produced 
" 1 r g—itcr m amount than the average amount of 
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Per cent Per cent 
iron manganese 
content content 
on dry on dry 
basis basis 


Wheat, 10 varieties- 0.0039 0.0047 

Oats, 6 varieties. 0.005 0.005 

Garden peas, 3 varieties 0.0096 0.0012 

Beans, 5 varieties. 0.0103 0.0018 

Soybeans, 9 varieties .. 0.0074 0 0028 

Alfalfa. 0.010 0 0012 



Per cent Per cent 
iron manganese 
content content 
on dry on dry 
basis basis 


Alsike clover ... 0.0517 0 0028 

Crimson clover 0.0016 0.0029 

Tobacco. 0.024 0.007 

Hemp. 0.00S5 0 0165 

Sunflower. 0 0034 0 0023 


iron found therein. This ol«rv.tion agrees with that of Headden < 1915). 

that manganese is present in the grain of wheat in approximately the >ame proportion 

M-r gready ... i" <>* ->• . ..«'^ 

manganese were present in approximately the same amounts in the g a the form r 
was present in the straw in amounts from two to -in times greater than the I t r 
Headden examined samples of wheat seed that had been grown over wide area, and 
under <i wide range of cultural conditions, climate, and soils and found th. t 
inangunesecontent ranged from 0.003 to 0.006 per cent of the dry seeds regardless of 

11032 ‘ in the.. plant ,ha, the 

Jm^lf. ... of on,,. ... 

per kilogram. 

2. Amounts Needed. -The amount of manganese needed by plants is 
small and apparently occurs in sufficient ^ 

various salts used in nutrient solutions. 1 

that the salts of calrium. magnesium. and trot, generally '- Uo l. 
nutrients may contain as impurities a supply of '"'Uiganese suffi en o 
the plant’s needs. This fact has apparently been overlooked by nu»< 
investigators in plant nutrition. Mellargue observe,I that eroeks which 
were supposed to he perfectly glazed al.sorl.ed during the growing season 
from the soil with which they were filled a sufficient amount of manganese 
to supply the needs of the succeeding crop grown,,, them : 

free medium. This experiment emphasizes, he u^fma^p.oo 
glazed jars in experimental nutrition work. MeHargue (1922 ol one 
that when wheat seedlings were grown ... 1’feffer s nutrient sallso nm 
from which manganese was excluded, they showed no observahle dffir- 
cnees from those supplied with manganese during the first 6 or 8 
Shortly after this period, the plants from winch manganese was w. h Id 
began to give evidence of unequal growth. The first observable diffi r- 
«ncc was the lack in the development of chlorophyll, the leaves ..mine a 
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yellowish green. The plants deprived of manganese made a stunted 
growth and produced no seed, whereas those to which manganese was 
available grew normally and produced seed. There was an increase of 
135 per cent in the dry matter produced in the plants receiving manganese 
when compared with the dry weight of an equal number of other plants 
from which it was withheld. It was found that the seeds of radish, 
soybean, cowpea, field bean, and com do not contain a sufficient amount 
of manganese for the growth of these plants to maturity. Samuel and 
Piper (1929) studied the relation of manganese to the growth of rye and 
oats. They found that these two plants differ in regard to their require¬ 
ments for manganese. Thus rye developed to maturity in water cultures 
on an amount of manganese that did not allow the complete development 
of oats. A concentration of 1 part in 50,000,000 parts of nutrient solution 
allowed complete development of rye, while the minimum quantity of 
manganese that allowed healthy growth of Algerian oats was about 14 
parts per 1,000,000 of dry matter at the flowering stage. Hopkins (1930) 
increased the growth of Chlorella 600-fold by the addition of manganese, 
in a concentration of p.p.m., to nutrient solutions that lacked this 
element. At a pH of 7.0 the increase in growth was 17-fold, while at a 
pH of 8.0 it was 170-fold. In 1934 he reported that certain unicellular 
algae and Lemna minor showed no growth in the absence of manganese 
from the nutrient solution. When, however, amounts of manganese 
ranging from Koo to M p.p.m. were added to this cultural solution, 
healthy growth occurred. If manganese was added to the solution before 
the process of disintegration of the plants had progressed too far, recovery 
occurred. Clark and Fly (1930) found that concentrations of manganese 
exceeding 1 p.p.m. became toxic for Lemna minor , and that the size, 
weight, reproduction, and ash content of this plant became very irregular. 
Clark (1933) obtained a fine growth of Lemna major in a nutrient solution 
containing manganese in a concentration as low as Mooo p p m. Saeger 
(1933) showed that a manganese content of Kooo p.p.m. was sufficient 
to maintain the vigorous growth of five species of Lemnaceae, while a 
concentration of 1 p.p.m. was excessive for optimum growth. 

The reaction ol the plant to manganese apparently depends upon the 
nature of the medium in which it is growing. Thus Jacobson and 
Swanback (1932) found that the tobacco plant showed toxic symptoms 
when growing m a nutrient solution containing as low a concentration of 
manganese a.' 1 p.p.m. In sand cultures, however, the application of 
80 p.p.m. w is necessary to produce toxicity, while in the field 486 lb. per 
acre did not cause injury. An increased acidity of the soil resulted in the 


presence of 1 irge amounts of active manganese and a greater intake by 
the plant. ].**;per (lu'tij observed that the “manganese deficiency 
disease is confined to soils of pH 6.7. or higher, and that it occurs espe- 
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cially on heavily limed, sandy soils. In soils with a sufficient supply of 
manganese for plant needs, the active manganese exceeded 100 p.p.m., 
while in the soils associated with manganese deficiency it was lower than 
15 p.p.m. Gilbert (1934) considered that a manganese deficiency can bo 
prevented in many soils by maintaining a suitable aeidity that allows the 
manganese to remain available to the plant. Under the same soil condi¬ 
tions, different crops will respond differently to a deficiency of manganese 
(Odland and Crandall, 1932). 

3. As a Fertilizer.—The influence of manganese as a fertilizer in soil 
and in water cultures has been studied by numerous investigators. The 
results indicate that the effect of the application of this element will 
depend upon the concentration of the various salts used and upon the type 
of plant under observation. Nagaoka (1903. 1904. 1906) showed that 
the application of 50 kilograms of manganese sulphate per hectare 
increased the rice harvest over one-third the first year. 16 per cent the 
second, only slightly the third year, and caused a depression in yield 
the fourth year, due probably to the increased acidity of the soil. Small 
quantities of manganese sulphate in soil cultures stimulated the growth of 
rice, peas, and cabbage according to the observation* of Loew and Sawn 
(1902), while Loew and Honda (1904) report that Cryptamrna japomca 
growing in soil treated with manganese sulphate doubled m 1 z yea» 
its cubic contents over plants that had grown in soil not treated with 
this compound. Katayma (1906) applied both iron and manganese 
sulphate to soil at the rate of 0.01 per cent and observed an increase of 
6.2 per cent straw and 7.2 per cent increase ... gram yield of barley but a 
depression in the yield if larger amounts were applied. Brcnchley (1.110) 
stated that at the Rotl.amsted station concentrations of less than 1 100.- 
000 of manganese sulphate stimulated the vegetative growth of barley 
but retarded the ripening of the grain. The application of 100 lb of 
manganese sulphate per acre increased appreciably both ammonifica.ion 
and nitrification (Brown an,I Minges. 1916). he increase ... activity 
was lower in applications above this amount, but a decrease occurred 
if amounts greater than 2.000 lb. per acre were applied 

Schreiner and Dawson (1927) observed that a highly calcareous sod 
occurring in certain regions of Florida failed to produce a crop even w.th 
a heavy application of inorganic fertilizer unless stable manure was 
applied. Striking results were obtained by the application of 2., to .,0 
p.p.m. of manganese sulphate in addition to the balanced inorganic fer¬ 
tilizer. In control greenhouse experiments with that sod, plants did not 
flower, developed chlorosis, and were stunted m growth. These effects 
rapidly disappeared on the application of manganese Samuel and 
Piper (1929) found that on pertain soils oats are unable to al»oib .1 
minimum quantity of manganese and that they suffer from the gray- 
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speck disease, a manganese-deficiency disease that can he cured by the 
application of soluble manganese salt to the soil. On soils with abundant 
available manganese, considerably more manganese is absorbed by oats 
than is required for normal development. 

Conner (1932) reported that applications of manganese to oats grow¬ 
ing under neutral and alkaline conditions increased yields, and Skinner 
and Ruprecht (1930) found manganese sulphate to be beneficial to 
tomatoes growing in the calcareous soils of Florida which are deficient in 
manganese. Saeger (1933) stated that extracts of autolyzed yeast, raw 
carrots, and spinach will stimulate the growth of plants when added to a 
nutrient solution deficient in manganese. 

McCool (1935) studied the effects of different light intensities on the 
injurious action of manganese dh soybeans, buckwheat, snapdragons, and 
tobacco. The visible injury to the plants grown in the manganese- 
treated soil decreased as the light intensity became less. The percentage 
of manganese in the leaves of the soybean and buckwheat growing in the 
open decreased consistently as the light intensity increased. 

4. Physiological Role.—It has been considered by Bertrand (1897, 
1905, 1912), McHargue (1919-1932), Bishop (1928), Bryan (1929), 
Hopkins (1931), Conner (1932), Clark (1933), and others, that manganese 
is an essential element for the growth of plants. It has been observed 
that the absence or scarcity of manganese results in disturbed carbo¬ 
hydrate metabolism, chlorosis, retarded growth, a decrease in the content 
of ash, and the failure to reproduce. 

Our understanding of the function performed by manganese in the 
metabolism of the plant rests almost entirely on theoretical grounds. 
Bertrand (189/, 1905, and 1912) considered that the addition of small 


amounts of soluble manganese increases the oxygen-carrying power of the 
oxidases. This enzyme is universally present in plants and fulfills a 
definite function in their metabolism. From their observations on the 
effect of manganese on the germination of seeds, Miehiels and DeHeen 
(1900) considered that this element has a role in enzymic action. Kelley 
(1914) from his observations on the effect, of manganese on the plants of 
pineapple believed that manganese may act in two general ways: (1) It 
may have an effect upon the inert bases of the soil by bringing about a 
greater degree of mobilization of calcium and magnesium therein, and (2) 
it may cause a stimulation of the necessary oxidation going on in the plant 
and m the soil. The fir>t effect is substantiated by the work of Aso 
(190/), who tom I hat a 41.8 per cent increase in the yield of rice was 
obtained from the lir** application of manganese sulphate, while similar 
applications to t.V* -nine soil the following year produeed only a little 
belter tnan a 2 p* r cvm increase. McHargue (1922) thinks that man- 
gancs. ,s concerned in nitrogen assimilation and the synthesis of proteins 
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and that it plays the role of a necessary catalyst in plant metabolism and 
also functions with iron in the synthesis of chlorophyll. He also considered 
that, since the lack of manganese affects the production of dry matter, 
the indications are that it has some very important function in carbon 


assimilation. 

Bishop (1928) noted that manganese occurred in plants in the regions 
of most active chemical change, and he considered that it is concerned in 
chlorophyll formation and hence in carbon assimilation. Hopkins 
(1930) suggested that manganese functions in an indirect manner in plants 
by its action upon the oxidation of iron, because in vitro the reduction of 
iron from the ferric to the ferrous form by sodium acetate is hindered 
by the presence of manganese. Bertrand and Rosenblatt (1932) found 
in the leaves of dandelion, lettuce, cabbage, and celery, with different. 


degrees of etiolation, that for a given plant the content of manganese 
varied directly with the amount of chlorophyll. McHargue and C 'nlfcc 
(1932) reported that chlorotic plants of Lcmna minor could be restored to 
their original dark-green color by the addition to the nutrient solution of 
traces of manganese sulphate, but not by the addition of iron salts. 

Miller (1933) found that wheat and tomato plants which were 
deficient in manganese were much lower in sugar than corresponding 
plants that had been supplied with a small amount of this element. 1 hus 
wheat tops with sufficient manganese contained on a dry basis 8.3 per 
cent of sucrose and only 1.6 per cent when manganese was lacking. 1 lie 
roots contained 3.3 per cent of sugar when manganese was present, but 
only a trace of this carbohydrate when it was absent. Pel finger, Hender¬ 
son, and Wingard ( 1932 ) noted that a deficiency of manganese caused a 
peculiar type of chlorosis in corn growing in sand cultures. 1 he fact that 
chlorosis is so often one of the criteria of a deficiency of manganese indi¬ 
cates that it is concerned in some manner in the formation of cl.lorophy I. 

Chlorosis of plants seems to occur when they arc deprived entirely 
of a manganese supply, and this may prevail also even when an abundance 
of this element Is in the soil or the cultural solution (MeCool, 1913). 
McGcorgc (1923) considered that the chlorosis of pineapple leaves on 
plants grown in soils rich in manganese is due to a greater assimilation of 
lime indirectly caused by the presence of manganese in the soil. He 
believed that the principal physiological disturbance is the greater 
immobility of the iron in the plant, resulting from the excessive lime 
content of the leaves and stalks, since iron is present ... an equally avail¬ 
able form in both manganiferous and nonmangan.ferous soil types of the 
same hydrogen-ion concentration. Rippd (1928) observed that man¬ 
ganese in the form of soluble salts produced chlorosis in barley plants 
grown in water cultures. This was overcome or cured by increasing he 
iron supply Since the iron content of green and chlorotic plants was the 
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same, it was concluded that manganese did not interfere with iron absorp¬ 
tion but with the activity of iron within the plant. 

Haas (1933) noted that walnut leaves affected with “yellows” 
contained a higher amount of manganese and iron than the healthy ones 
He considered that the availability of these elements and not their total 
amount is the determining factor in their utilization by plants. 

According to Gilbert (1934) the causes of manganese chlorosis have 
been definitely linked with soil alkalinity. The pH range within which 
chlorosis may occur appears to vary with the crop and climate and not 
with the soil type. Crops vary widely in their susceptibility to man¬ 
ganese chlorosis, spinach being very sensitive, while tomatoes are rela¬ 
tively immune. A relatively low temperature, by causing a slower 
growth rate, may enable the plant to avoid thechloroticeffect. Chapman 
(1931) noted that chlorotic plants always recovered their normal color 
uniformly over the whole of the treated leaves when sprayed with a 
2 per cent solution of ferrous sulphate. When manganese was added 
with the iron or injected into the trees before spraying with iron, the leaves 
greened only in spots—suggesting a reduction in the solubility of iron by 
manganese in the leaf. Similar observations were made by Haas (1932), 
who found that excessive concentrations of manganese may produce 
chlorosis, although iron is present in the cultural solution. When 
manganese is deficient, apparently less iron accumulates in the leaves. 

McLean and Gilbert (1925) were able to effect a complete cure of 
chlorosis of spinach, growing on heavily limed soils, by spraying the plants 
with a solution of 8 parts per 1.000,000 of manganese sulphate. When 
harvested, a 40 per cent increase in yield was obtained from the treated 
plants as compared with the untreated ones. The injection of solutions 
containing 5 to 50 p.p.m. of manganese into the leaves through the 
stomata brought about the recovery of the chlorotic spinach plants. 

Bryan (1929), in experiments having to do with the effects of copper 
and manganese on cowpeas, beans, and sorghums in Florida, found that 
the responses were as striking when the chemicals were applied to the 
leaves as when they were applied to the soil. Gilbert (1934) also men¬ 
tioned that chlorosis cou’ul readily be corrected by the application of a 
solution of manganese sulphate as a spray. Miller (1933) found with 
plants of wheat and tomato that the manganese necessary for the plant 
could be inject' d ns a solution into the stems. 

K. Chlorine: f rs O'cvrrexcf, Function, and Valve as a Fertilizer 

to tiie Plant 

With the cx.TpS-.n c: the conifers, chlorine is present in practically nil plants, 
according to Ju .£ >.>vho studied mierocheniicnllv the occurrence and distribu¬ 
tion of this element :i pi *.! tissue This author considered that chlorine occurs in the 
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plant only in the form of chlorides which are generally dissolved in the «v'J uap. It 
usually increases in amount from the roots to the leaves, being most abundant in 
succulent parenchymatous tissue. It is especially abundant in fleshy roots and 
rhizomes and is very scant in the epidermis, fibrovascular bundles, pollen, and woody 
tissue. The mosses, ferns, and epiphytes contain little or no chlorine. All seeds that 
have been examined contain more or less chlorine. Most soils contain considerable 
amounts of it in the form of chlorides. Schmidt (1915) found that the entire chlorine 
content of the sugar-beet seed is soluble in water and can be precipitated directly by 
silver nitrate. This strongly indicates that the chlorine in this seed exists largely 
in the form of inorganic chlorides and that if it is involved in any organic compounds 
they must be very unstable. 

In consequence of the results obtained by the earlier experimenters in plant 
nutrition, chlorine has generally been considered as one of the unessential elements for 
the growth of plants. Nobhe and Siegert (1862), and Lcydheckcr (1806), however, 
observed certain peculiarities in the development of buckwheat in a chlorine-free 
nutrient solution which led them to conclude that chlorine was necessary for the proper 
growth and development of this plant. As a result of this work, the buckwheat plant 
has been repeatedly mentioned in the literature as an example of a plant that requires 
chlorine for its development. Many other investigators, however, since that tune, 
among whom are Shulov (1909). Tottingham (1919). Johnston (1917). and Trelcase 
(1917, 1920), have concluded that, aside from the small amount of chlorine contained 
in the seed, the buckwheat plant does not need chlorine for its normal growth and 

development. , 

Do Peralta (1927 found, however, that the addition of chlorine in the form of 
sodium chloride or potassium chloride to nutrient solutions was beneficial to the 

growth of young plants of rice. , , 

A great amount of work has been done to determine the value of the chlorides as 
fertilizers. The results that have been published are very confusing. In many 
cases, chlorine is apparently beneficial to plant development, while ... others it 
is deleterious in its influence on growth. The environments! condition, under which 
the experiments have lieen conducted have been very poorly defined, and this no doubt 
lias been one of the main reasons for the contradictory data that base been reported. 
The student is referred to Tottingham (1919) for a thorough review of the literature 
on this subject. Tottingham (1915. 1917, 1919) carried on extensive and wel - 
controlled experiments in chlorine nutrition. Wheat, buckwheat, tad.ah, carrot, 
parsnip, sugar beet, .....I potato were grown ,n nutrient culture., in so, cultures the 
green-house, and in field plots. The chloride, of potassium and sodium were used 
chiefly as sources of chlorine, the sulphate or nitrate o potawuum being replaced partly 
or wholly by the potassium chloride, while sodium ehlor.de was applied either alone or 

mipplcmontary to h complete nutrient mixture. 

Skinner (1931, reported that potassium chloride could Ire used as a source of 
potassium for the fertilizing of cotton in the .southeastern ...ted States within, 
apparent injury from the chlorine. Apparently cotton is more tolerant of tins element 

than are many other plants. , . , 

In the ease of wheat grown in water cultures, increasing amounts of potassium 
chloride depressed slightly the yield of dry matter in the tops and roots as well as the 

length of roots. The addition of sodium ehlor.. while ,t depressed the length of 

roots, led to a slightly increased yield of dry matter as compared with other solutions. 
Buckwheat grown in similar cultural solutions showed that the chlorine ion ... all eases 
produced disturbances which were shown in a decreased root length, decreased pro.lu - 
tion of drv matter of leaves and mots, and decreased water absorption per eultur. 
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same, it was concluded that manganese did not interfere with iron absorp¬ 
tion but with the activity of iron within the plant, 

Haas (1933) noted that walnut leaves affected with “yellows” 
contained a higher amount of manganese and iron than the healthy ones 
He considered that the availability of these elements and not their total 
amount is the determining factor in their utilization by plants. 

According to Gilbert (1934) the causes of manganese chlorosis have 
been definitely linked with soil alkalinity. The pH range within which 
chlorosis may occur appears to vary with the crop and climate and not 
with the soil type. Crops vary widely in their susceptibility to man¬ 
ganese chlorosis, spinach being very sensitive, while tomatoes are rela¬ 
tively immune. A relatively low temperature, by causing a slower 
growth rate, may enable the plant to avoid the chlorotic effect. Chapman 
(1931) noted that chlorotic plants always recovered their normal color 
uniformly over the whole of the treated leaves when sprayed with a 
2 per cent solution of ferrous sulphate. When manganese was added 
with the iron or injected into the trees before spraying with iron, the leaves 
greened only in spots—suggesting a reduction in the solubility of iron by 
manganese in the leaf. Similar observations were made by Haas (1932), 
who found that excessive concentrations of manganese may produce 
chlorosis, although iron is present in the cultural solution. When 
manganese is deficient, apparently less iron accumulates in the leaves. 

McLean and Gilbert (1925) were able to effect a complete cure of 
chlorosis of spinach, growing on heavily limed soils, by spraying the plants 
with a solution of 8 parts per 1.000.000 of manganese sulphate. When 
harvested, a 40 per cent increase in yield was obtained from the treated 
plants as compared with the untreated ones. The injection of solutions 
containing 5 to 50 p.p.m. of manganese into the leaves through the 
stomata brought about the recovery of the chlorotic spinach plants. 

Bryan (1929;, in experiments having to do with the effects of copper 
and manganese on eowpeas, beans, and sorghums in Florida, found that 
the responses were as striking when the chemicals were applied to the 
leaves as when they were applied to the soil. Gilbert (1934) also men¬ 
tioned that chlorosis couid readily be corrected by the application of a 
solution oi mnMganr.sc sulphate as a spray. Miller (1933) found with 
plants of wheat and tomato that the manganese necessary for the plant 
could be injected ;• .solution into the stems. 

K. Chlorine: 1 is O ■•vrniu.w t. Function, and Value as a Fertilizer 

to the Plant 

With the cx'-ce! , f the conifers. chlorine is present in practically all plants, 
according to Ju .£ . who studied uiit r«»rhcinically the occurrence and distribu¬ 

tion of this elenu m In tksue. This author considered that chlorine occurs in the 
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significant result of the application of potassium chloride, on the carbohydrate metal h 
olism of the potato was a marked reduction in the amount of sucrose in the leaves 
during midday. The amount of starch and reducing sugars was not noticeably 
affected. The rate of translocation of carlmhydrates during periods of darkness was 
unaffeeted, hut the rate of the removal of dry matter was increased. By augmenting 
the application of potassium chloride, the rate of photosynthesis was apparently 
increased in the afternoon and decreased in the morning. The percentage of water 
in the plant was also increased by the application of this fertilizer. These variations 
were evident when the application amounted to 25 to 100 lb. of potassium oxide per 
acre. Maiwald (1923) noted that the chlorophyll content of potato leaves was sharply 
reduced by the accumulation of the ions of potassium and chlorine, which apparently 
inactivated the iron in the plants. Dhein (1929) noticed that large applications of 
potassium chloride caused a reduction of the chlorophyll in the plants studied. liass- 
lavskaya and Syroeshkina (193G) working with potatoes found that the action of 
chlorine was to reduce the amount of chlorophyll, and this action was more clearly 
shown on the plants in field plots than on potted plants. 

Chlorine in many cases has a morphological effect upon the plants growing in the 
medium to which it is applied. Harter (1908) found that plants of wheat, oats, and 
barley grown from seeds in soil containing 0.7, 1.0, and 1.4 per cent, respectively, of 
sodium chloride developed a waxy bloom upon the leaf surface and a thickening of the 
cuticle, und this thickening increased with the concentration of the solution. The size 
of the epidermal cells decreased as the concentration of the salt in the soil increased, 
hut when the amount of sodium chloride present was much la low the minimum con¬ 
centration that is injurious under field conditions no perceptible modification of the 
plant structure occurred. Hendry (1918) grew Windsor, kidney, lima. Bed Mexican. 
Terparv, and other varieties of beans in sand to which were added 0.04. 0.10, 0.3,0.5, 
and 1.0 per cent, respectively, of sodium chloride based on the dry weight of the sand. 
The visible effects of the sodium chloride upou the development of the plants were 
retardation of height, a reduction in the number and size of the leaves, a retardation 
of the blooming period, and a reduction in the number and size of the nodules formed. 
It was noted bv Hendry and also by others that there is a distinct difference in the 
ability of different species of plants to withstand the toxic effects of chlorides when 
they arc applied in excessive amounts to the medium in which the plant is growing, 
and Harrison and King (1925) have shown that the age of the plant is an important 
factor in determining the degree of toxicity of sodium chloride. 

Asparagus is an example of a plant that can tolerate a large amount of sodium 
chloride and the salting of asparagus bods with sodium chloride has long been a 
traditional practice among gardeners. Rudolfs (1927) applied sodium chloride at the 
rate of 150, 300, and 500 lb. per acre to asparagus beds for 2 years. 1 he application 
of 150 lb. did not increase the number of stalks over plants on unsalted plots. Dou¬ 
bling the amount of salt resulted in an increase in average number of stalks from six to 
seven, while an application of 500 lb. ,H-r acre brought the yield per plant up to seven 

and one-half stalks. . 

The manner in which the chlorides may bring about the responses that have been 
mentioned is not known. All the explanations that have been put forth are purely 
theoretical. Tottinghan. (1919) considered that the apparent relation of the chlorine 
content to the accumulation of starch in the potato tuber is a suggestion that enzyme 
activity might be the main controlling condition for this effect. The fact that 
chlorides have a stimulating effect upon the enzymes obtained from plant sources 
would seem to lend strength to this general theory. Since many of the vital activities 
of the plant are apparently controlled by enzyme action, the physiological responses 
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might be brought about in this manner. Rudolfs (1919) from his observations on the 
effects of sodium chloride on trees considered that it is possible that the chlorine increases 
the acidity of the cell, which could accelerate the vital activities or enzymatic actions 
to a certain extent, but that by a too large increase of acidity the acceleration would 
change into a toxic action. 

Our knowledge of the influence of chlorine upon the metabolism of the green plant 
is extremely meager. Tottingham (1919) is of the opinion that the most valuable 
general conclusion that can be drawn from the review of the literature is that the 
influence of chlorine upon plants seems to be impossible of any general statement. 
The facts observed indicate that the effect of chlorine will depend upon the nature 
of the plant under consideration and upon the nature of the soil or other medium in 
which the plant is growing, other than the chlorine content. Some consider that the 
influence of chlorine is in many cases indirect in that the reactions of the plant arc 
due to changed conditions in the mineral content of the soil induced by the applied 
chlorides and not to their direct action upon the plant cells (Wheeler and Hartwell, 
1902; Prianischnikow, 1905). Trelease (1917, 1920) reported extensive experiments 
which greatly illuminate this subject. He found in growing wheat in water cultures 
that if the solutions were properly balanced, the same growth was obtained regardless 
of the addition of chlorine. If the cultural solutions, however, were not properly 
balanced, the addition of chlorine apparently diminished to some extent the retarding 
effect produced by the unbalanced solution, and a better growth was obtained. The 
addition of an unessential element may thus improve the properties of the medium 
that contains the essential ones in improper proportions. 

I he action of chlorides on plants is evidently influenced also by the general elimatic 
conditions that prevail during growth. This fact is suggested bv Tottingham (1917) 
•ind also by l.ipman, Davis, and West (1920), who obtained evidence in the study of 
* I"' tolerance of wheat, barley, and peas to sodium chloride that led them to state that 
the environmental conditions are a very important determinant of the kind of results 
that may he obtained in studying the influence of chlorine upon plant life. 


L. Au mintm 


1. Occurrence. Aluminum hn» Iksh found in the ash of all plants that have been 
examined. The amount of this element varies greatly for different plants, and 
Krv 'inarm 191 I . who niudvzcd 130 'pccic* of plants, considered that they possess 

vent toward aluminum. Asa rule, the percentage of aluminum In 

*" '' ‘‘ r *** M n* certain s|N-cien of club mosses, aluminum 

lit of the nsh. l.aNhau and Miller < 1924) found that 
0.013, 0.023. and 0.9*4 |mt cent of the dry weight of the leuves, 
i" * " pcetivof corn plant.- that had reached their full vegeta¬ 


tive gr> 
of aim. ii 
question. ; 
the roots, -»»• 

could exert .i 
several of tin 
shown in the 


' IV rthel.it and Andre»IS95 * also stated that the amount 
much higher than that in the leaves. There is some 
• relatively high amounts of aluminum reported in 
- ••»r r <.f >i,il even in exact preparation of material 
. ’.<• rcMilt*. Meyers and Voegtlin (1914) analyzed 
•<i' for aluminum compounds with the results 


At least f*5 p-r 
the total nluminu:i 
acid. Only a trace 
was soluble in water 
peppers, red top, lettiu i 


i: orn ami carrots was soluble in water, while 
i '• t.iv soluble in 0.3 per cent of hydrochloric 
pr. o -.t in wheat flour and in the sunflower seed 
r I < idb.-rt 1927 found in the case of corn, cabbage, 
i *t!i\ t!,;»t tin greatest accumulation of aluminum 
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Food 

Percentage of 
aluminum on 
dry basis 

Food 

Percentage of 
aluminum on 
dry basis 

Com 


Sunflowers (hulled). 

m 

Corn oil cake 


Cotton seed meal. 


Rye.. 


Carrots. 


. i 

Millet 

0.428 

Irish |>otato. 

0.126 

lUlllLt. •••••••••••••••••• 

Wheat flour. 

0.045 




is in the cortex of the roots. In the cell they observed that it accumulates in the 
protoplnsm rather than in the cell walls or vacuoles anti that it is especially abundant 
in the nucleus. Little or nothing is known concerning the form in which aluminum 
occurs in plants. 

Levy (1931) examined over 75 species of plants belonging to 37 families and found 
aluminum in all the phanerogams examined. The accumulation of this element was 
more rapid during early than during later growth. It was more abundant in leaves 
than elsewhere and more plentiful in green than in pale ami etiolated leaves. As 
compared with iron and zinc, the amount of aluminum was low in seeds. In the 
vegetative parts of plants, aluminum was present in about the same quantity as iron. 

2. Influence upon Plant Life.—Tin* role of aluminum has been studied along three 
general lines: (a) the effect of this element upon growth and production. (h) the effect 
upon the soil relationships, and (e) the role of this element if any in the functions of 
the plant cell. 

a. Growth arui Production .—Yamano (1905) found that 0.2 per cent of ammonium 
alum injured wheat and rye plants in nutrient solutions after 3 weeks and that 
0.8 per cent killed the plants in a few days. Prinnischnikow (1911) grew wheat, oats, 
barley, peas and buckwheat in sand cultures fertilized with aluminum phosphate alone 
and with calcium carlmnate alone. He concluded that aluminum phosphate is 
assimilated and that calcium carbonate has no appreciable depressing effect on the 
assimilability of aluminum phosphate. Baguley (1912) made comparative tests with 
the orthophosphates of iron, calcium, and aluminum on oats, peas, and Swedish 
turnips grown in sand and chalk. He obtained better results with the iron and alumi¬ 
num phosphate than with calcium phosphate. Tnmg (1913. working at Wisconsin 
with 10 different kinds of plants concluded that precipitated ferric and aluminum 
phosphates produced, with but few exceptions, as good growth us. and m a few eases 
bettor growth than, the arid phosphate. Kratzmann (1914) found that salts of 
aluminum in u concentration of 0.005 per cent hindered the growth of corn. I.owr 
beans, lentils, and sunflowers, while a solution of 0.0001 per cent somewhat increased 
growth. Kuprecht (1915) found that a solution of aluminum sulphate greater than 
40 p.p m had a verv toxic action on clover seedlings. The effect of the aluminum 
salts was localized in the cells near the r.s»t hairs, and he attributed the death of the 
plants grown in aluminum salts to starvation incident upon the inability of the plant 
to obtain nutrient salts for normal metabolism. Miyake (I9IG) showed that alumi¬ 
num chloride is toxic to rice seedlings in concentrations greater than 0.000133 A and 
that the toxicity of the salt is not due to the hydrogen formed by the hydrolysis the 
salt solution. Nlirasol (1920, reported that in the case of barley growing in aluminum 
sulphate the solution is toxic up to 0.0001 .V but with a concentration 0.000033 A it 
seemed to have a stimulating effect. MeLeun and Gilbert (1927) found that lettuce, 
beets, timothy, and harlev an- the crops most sensitive to aluminum jM.ismung I he 
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medium-sensitive crops arc radishes, sorghum, cabbage, oats, and rye, while com, 
turnips, and red top are noticeably resistant to the toxic effects of aluminum, redtop 
being the most resistant of the three. Later (1928) they observed that very low 
concentrations of aluminum (3 to 13 p.p.m.) were stimulatory to plants, while higher 
concentrations were toxic. Nondialyzing forms of aluminum that could not pass 
through a collodion membrane in sufficient amount to cause toxicity were decidedly 
toxic when placed in contact with barley roots. High acidity is not necessarily an 
accompaniment of toxicity, since aluminum citrate is toxic at pH 6.5 or less acid. 

Gilbert and Pcmbcr (1931) found that seedlings of Cos lettuce, growing in culture 
solutions with a pH range of 3.2 to 7.5, showed no appreciable differences in the pro¬ 
duction of dry weight, but if aluminum sulphate was added to the solutions, the yields 
in dry matter were considerably reduced. The yields in dry weight of barley plants, 
grown in soils of various and widely distributed types, were more closely correlated 
with the active aluminum content of the soil than with its acidity. The same authors 
(1935) showed that the various weed species commonly found in competition with 
lawn grasses vary greatly in their sensitivity to aluminum when grown in nutrient 
cultures. They suggested that the toxicity of aluminum in the soil solution might 
be one of the causes of the inhibition of the growth of weeds on acid soils. Eiscn- 
menger (1935) noted that organic aluminum compounds exerted a distinct toxic effect 
on plants of corn, soybeans, and buckwheat and found that this toxicity could be most 
effectively overcome by the application of calcium hydroxide. He believed that the 
presence of phosphate lowers the amounts of ionic aluminum in the soil. He con¬ 
sidered that low concentrations of aluminum served to increase slightly the rate of 
growth of these plants. 

b. Kehliotuhip of the Soil to the Plant .—It is not the intention here to enter into 
«'»> detailed discussion of the chemical reactions that concern aluminum in the soil but 
lo mention only a few observations in which the beneficial results of lime or fertilizers 


.•■re apparently due to their action upon the aluminum compounds of the soil. Hart¬ 
well and Pcmbcr (1918) noted that in treating acid soil with lime the growth of rye 
was very little benefited but that the yield of barley was increased from two- to 
threefold. In an acid nutrient solution, however, these two plants were nffectcd 
equally, while ac|ucnus extract of the acid soil like the soil itself affected the two kinds 
of plants verv differently. These facts indicated that the toxicity of the so-cullcd 
mck! * oil >- not due only to the acid but to some ingredient not present in the 
..'In rv hi n• !•» solution. After a search for the cause of tills toxicity they decided 
: *n i" tie* causative agent under conditions such ns have been described. 

i‘! ">'phoric acid or acid phosphate, while it increases the acidity 
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phosphate is •. 
many plants 
(1925) noted t! •.. . 
the benefits obtr.i;.- 
oats, and rve result 
aluminum present, 
benefit results from 


.1 effect on the crop, since the solubility of the aluminum in 
phosphate. Their results indicate that the practical advan- 
liming may often lie due to the precipitation of active alunii- 
plants quite as much as supplying phosphorus as a 
«t i acids. Conner and Sears (1922) likewise considered 
- I»> is dm to the aluminum ion more than it is to the 
. rlcv. and that this toxieitv is reduced when much 
• r i • p • it ion. They considered that acid soils are toxic to 

■* '* ,rv ' ’»i:iiu easily soluble aluminum salts. Magistad 
•' u the reaction to aluminum and considered that 
• v :*tr« .. m the use of lime in the case of clover, alfalfa, 
n i i. < rc:i*e in acidity and not from a decrease of 
: barley. However, over the same range of acidity this 
ii oth arid it v and soluble aluminum. Hoffer and 
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Carr (1923) and Hotter and Trost (1923) in investigations on coni diseases reported 
on the accumulation of iron and aluminum compounds in the nodal tissues of the plant, 
which causes a purplish brown discoloration of these- tissues and finally disintegration. 
They found that the accumulation of aluminum in these tissues is affected l»v the 
genetic composition of the strain of corn and by conditions of the soil. \N hen abun¬ 
dant aluminum injury occurs in the com plant it is an indication that the soil is defi¬ 
cient in available phosphates. This injury from aluminum can be corrected by the 
application of lime and phosphates to the soil. Arndt (1922, likewise observed that 
the composition of the nutrient solution had a marked influence in determining tin- 
toxicity of aluminum salts. Coville (1923) obtained striking results in the growth of 
plants of Rhododendron calairbientr by the addition of aluminum sulphate to a rich 
garden soil in which the plants were growing. One set of plants was treated with 
distilled water, another with distilled water and magnesium sulphate, and a third with 
distilled water and aluminum sulphate. The increase in the diameter of the rosettes 
of leaves was 0, 30, and 250 per rent, respectively. PotUsI plants that or more than 
a year had made sicklv growth in riel, garden soil were rev.ved in »•> 11 -week prnod 

by two mild applications of aluminum ..to. The leaves of the treated plants 

became a bright green color, while those of the controls remainedi s.okly and dull. 
Coville believed that the aluminum sulphate nets to replace lime will. aluminum, th 
released lime leaching away in the form of calcium sulphate, and as a result the sod 
reaction is changed from neutral or alkaline to acid, and tins is a favorable medium 
for this plant, which thrives Ix-st on an acid soil. , , •• 

e. Function in the CM- The physiological mlo of aluminum ... plan s s not 
definitely known, although marked reactions of plants due to this clonic,,, ha fr, 
quentlv been observed. Kluri (1909. found that aluminum salts cause the 

anee of starch from certain water plants. He used the -nits: alum.. ' < '< • 

sulphate, chlorate, and bichromate and observed that these salt, caused .I . ppoa - 
of starch even when the plants were well illuminated. 1 he ah nunu foun 


a nee 


the cell was small anil the results could no, be attributed to chemical re. ho, . 
considered that the disappearance of starch under these ... u- 

- £7 — - . zz itz ::::«r I”!.:: 

^r^rMi^rXirS'.ioin. m t ,.... 


aluminum forms some chemical com,an.with the poetic sa les of the .nahll■ » • 

since he found that tissues killed with eldomfo,... alum.u... a r uh > 

living tissue Saties (1913, believed Hint nliuninum Kills cause the protoplasm to 
set or harden, while Stocking (19.1. 1918. 1922, considered that they combine with 

the cell wall to form colloidal salts, an action that renders the cc 1 ‘™* "7 ' " , 

• • .. ...i ■» u ....ivlic agent perlorming u mm non in im 

suggested that aluminum may act a* a cuiuixn k i 

.... , , • .|i,.. r-a i <• of nliotosvnthctie action. Ma/.e (IJl.i) 

assimilation of carbon by increasing un run «»• i . 

considered that it is »‘fll-T'of Hyi/rungen bnrt.nni, 

.. . '“ iik *7* k 7 "'% l "'V A 'tZZ 

grown in certain sods had reddish Bowen, and in other sods blue fa s d u e 
of soil treated with potassium sulphate produced plants that bur. th < r !" .. r> 
reddish flowers, while the soil treated with aluminum sulphate produced plants th., 

'’'‘''uteTw^ by various investigator indicates .hat the col.a o, these flowers 

is dependent upon the reaction of the medium in which they gmw as w-ll as upon it 
composition. Thus Connors (1923, noted that plants of Ihjarangm glowing m J. ; 
with a pH of 5.0, or lower, consistently produced blue flowers while *I.om m 
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pH 6.6, or higher, produced pink flowers. He was unable to determine whether the 
color of the flowers was influenced by the presence of iron or aluminum. Allen (1931) 
found in spraying the flowers of Hydrangea at various stages of development with 
dilute solutions of aluminum sulphate that a blue coloration of the flowere resulted. 
In general, the same results were obtained when the solutions were injected into the 
stem, the flowers lieing most affected on the side of the injection. He obtained no 
effects on the coloration of the flowers when they were sprayed with various salts of 
iron, copper, magnesium, or potassium. Later (1934) he attempted to determine the 
most efficient method of maintaining the aluminum in an available form in the soil, 
and to determine the effects of various materials upon the acidity. The best results 
were obtained from the use of aluminum sulphate, but it was difficult to determine the 
rate of application to a given soil in order to lower the pH sufficiently for the optimum 
solubility of the aluminum. Chouard (1933) reporter! that iren, chromium, and 
aluminum could produce the bluing agent in the flowers of Hydrangea. Pocsch (1935) 
applied aluminum sulphate to the soil at the rate of 1 lb. of salt to 5 gal. of water, 
or in .the dry form by using 0.5 teaspoon of salt per 6-in. pot. When the soil gave a 
reaction of pH 6.0 or lower, bluing of the flower resulted, the intensity of tho color 
varying with the variety of plant used. 


M. Sodium 

Although sodium is not generally considered essential to the growth 
and development of the plant, its presence apparently has a marked effect 
upon the growth of some plants under certain conditions. Hcllricgel 
(1898) found that sodium salts always gave increases in yield even when 
potassium salts were present in quantity. The same fact was also 
observed by Brcazcalc (1906) for wheat plants growing in culture solu¬ 
tions. Wheeler, Hartwell, Pembcr, and others (1904 to 1913), however, 
obtained no increase in growth by the addition of sodium when an 
optimum amount of potassium was present, but. they observed, as did 
Brcazcalc (1906, 1916), that a larger amount of potassium was left in the 
solution by the growing plants when the potassium was supplemented by 
sodium. Sodium thus seems to retard the absorption of potassium or to 
conserve it m the metabolism of the plant. Wheeler, Hartwell, and 
others found that when the deficiency of potassium was great enough 
to bring about a 30 per rent depression in the green weight of plant 
produced, the addition of sodium gave an increase in growth amounting 
io 10 to 2a per vein within a period of from 2 to 3 weeks. Hartwell and 
Vessels (19131 observed no decrease in the percentage of sugar in the 
onion when the potassium deficiency was supplemented with sodium, 
although there was a decrease in the crop corresponding to the scarcity of 
potassium. In the case of mangel roots there was a tendency toward 
depression in boil, ,he total and the reducing sugars as a result of the 
addition of -o h,.m t 0 supplement a potassium deficiency. Pfeiffer, 
U,|, l’" “" d J • ■'•■‘»i: :>or (1920) staid that sodium salts may to some 
extci.t icplac. . nas.-uan salts as a nutritive material for oats. In the 
proii.etion oi ■. metier sodium replaced potassium in the molecular 
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ratio of 0.25:1. When relatively small quantities of potassium and 
relatively large quantities of sodium are present, this ratio is increased to 
0.38:1. When such a replacement occurs, the sodium appears in the 
grain as well as in the leaves and stems. 

According to Vincent and Herviaux (1929) the soluble chlorides in the 
leaves of barley at the blooming stage were 80 per cent potassium chloride 
and 20 per cent sodium chloride, while in the grain the ratio of potassium 
chloride to sodium chloride was 1.2:1. In young cabbage leaves. 60 per 
cent of the soluble chlorides was sodium chloride. They concluded that 
the quantity of sodium present in cultivated plants is largest in the 
organs of greater physiological activity. In beets the use of sylvanitc. 
rich in sodium chloride, resulted in higher yields than the use of potassium 
chloride. 

Apparently sodium is sometimes extremely toxic to certain plants. 
Thus Beaumont (1932) found in fertilizing "run out ” pastures in Massa¬ 
chusetts that sodium nitrate was toxic to Pul yt rich um commune. He 
considered that toxicity was linked with anionic and cationic effects, 
since the nitrates were more toxic than .he corresponding chlorides. I he 
effects were found to !>e both immediate and cumulative sn.ro several 
smaller applications gave the same result as a larger application. 

Sodium salts are apparently necessary for numerous marine a gue, 
according to Osterhout (1912). His experiments show that the replace¬ 
ment in sea water of sodium by ammonium, calcium, magnesium, barium, 
and others is decidedly injurious. Sodium is apparently not needed for 
osmotic pressure in this case, since an equivalent concentration of other 
compounds does not satisfy the plants. Osterhout could not determine 
the value of sodium as a nutrient but considered that it might serve to 
antagonize the toxic action of other salts that are present ... the sea 
water. From the experimental evidence a. hand it seems that sodium 
may be able to perform one or more of the fo lowing roles depend., g. 
however, upon the environmental conditions and the type of plan, under 
consideration: (1) I, appears to lx- a conserver of potassium, sine,; less is 
absorbed by the plant when sodium is added. <2 It may to^a I nn 
extent replace potassium as a plan, nutrient (Schulze 1!,13 >; " 

apparently perform certain functions of potassium but by no means , 
of them. It may delay potassium starvation for he plant l»W 
keep it off entirely. (3) When applied to a sod that ts deficient n po a. - 
sium it may liberate a certain amount of potassium which was adsorbed 
by the soil and make i, available for the plant, thus bringing about .m 
increase in growth. The experimental evidence with water , , 

however, makes it appear doubtful whether sodium f»'>e,.ons m tins 
manner, although it is doubtful whether water cultures would m In a 
anything in regard to base exchange that might occur m the sod. (4) 
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certain specific cases, it evidently acts as an antidoting agent against 
certain toxic salts present in the medium in which the plant is growing. 


N. Copper 

Brcnchlcy (1914) concluded from a careful survey of the literature to that date 
that copper compounds under the most typical conditions act as poisons to the higher 
plants and that it is only under particular and peculiar conditions and in very great 
dilution that copper shows any stimulating action. It is, however, very widely 
distributed in plants and in considerable quantity. McHarguc (1925) found that 
the copper content of various plants and plant parts ranged from a trace to 46 p.p.m. 
of dry material, while Maquenne and Dcinoussy (1920) found 0.25 mg. of it per liter 
of expressed sup of the potato and as high as 40 mg. per kilogram of dry leaf sub¬ 
stance of lettuce. 

Webster and Jansma (1929) examined wheat from 14 states and found that the 
amount of copper in the various samples of grain varied from 281 to 497 mg. per 
kilogram of ash. Pitcaithly and Worley (1933) reported that the amounts of copper 
in the leaves, bark, kernel, and fresh fruit of the Karaka tree (Corynoearpue laevigata ) 
were 7.0, 2.7, 4.2, and 2.7 mg., respectively, per kilogram of fresh material. The 
response of plants to copper has been noted in its effects on increasing vigor and yield, 
on quality, on the control of chlorosis, exanthema and “frenching,” and on the pre¬ 
vention of “salt sick” in live stock. 

Marquonnc and Dcmoussy (1920) found copper in the greatest abundance in cells 
that arc active in growth and considered that its translocation is controlled by processes 
accompanying metabolism. They further found that the addition of other solutions 
of copper sulphate to the extent of 0.02 to 0.2 mg. per liter increased not only the 
length of life of various plants but also their dry weight (Forbes, 1917). A wide 
range of plants has been found by Allison, Bryan, and Hunter (1927) to respond in 
growth and production in a remarkable way to the application of 30 to 50 lb. per acre 
of copper sulphate to the raw peat soils of the Florida Everglades. 

Sommer (1931) stated that amounts of copper as low ns 0.06 mg. per liter of 
nutrient solution produced a marked effect on the dry weight of the plants growing 
therein os shown by the following table: 


Plant 

Weight of plants, in grams 

Without copper 

With copper 

Sunflower.. 

0.16 

0.70 
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'•'31 reported 'hat barley plants were unable to form seed 
t*« >• :r."dnun. Amounts as low as \\ $ to p.p.in. were 

*'**•- Ni 'v York, and Harmer (1932) in Michigan have 
: * the yield and quality of onions and lettuce by 

. . muck >oils. The amount of this salt necessary 

• *r • : .tom UK) to 300 lb. per acre, depending upon the 
i‘aiming the leaves of lettuce with a dilute solution 
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of copper sulphate or dusting them with 20-80 copper-lime dust at the rate of 75 lb. 
per acre had similar effects to the application of copper sulphate to the soil. Anders- 
scn (1932) reported that deciduous fruit trees affected with chlorosis, resetting, and 
dieback were cured by the application of copper sulphate to the soil in amounts 
ranging from V< to 2 lb. per tree. The application of this salt was reflected in the 
increased copper in the leaves. It was also found that leaves that had been dipped in 
very dilute solutions of copper sulphate became green within 2 weeks. The treat¬ 
ment of the soil with potassium, magnesium, manganese, sulphur, iron, or manure 
had no effect on these maladies. This gave further evidence that the lack of copper 
was the cause of the disturbances. The ash content of the chlorotic parts of these 
plan., was always mueh higher than that of .ho healthy materml. (Manky^n.1 
Thomas (1933) found tha. Bartlett pear trees affected with exan hen eouUbt 
cured or markedly improved by spr.jit.ff with Bordeaux mux.urn or 1 .In ...trod 
.ion of soluble copper-salts into .he trunks. Sundae treatments h.non e.trate 

after the appliea.ion show .1.he leave, of the treated daut. em.t.nmd T^nmca 

more of this pigment than U.d « ,,c 'ej*^ **f i , n ’‘„‘ n ^,7l 1 .- v.'u.ir«.f 1 1.« .lir..»e. .1 plants. 

ss=s £ 

amount of this element necessary h.r heal « „„ 1M ,|.. nl |,| ( . ..rtat.ee. Hopkins 

althounh the solubility of .be '"PI" ' - ‘ 110 i„ growth that lie 

(1933) with cultures of Lrmrui and ( Uorrlla 

^ o^u": 

of Florida contained a small ^hTclt^ sheep. or swine that consumed 

element in the soils in which thc> g • , M . prevented or controlled 

these plants developed salt «ckn«s. Th» d~.» ^ ^ <)r |)y tht . 

hy the application of copper to the. T|ii . n . is no ,| P fii,»tc knowledge eon- 

addition of copper to the ration of n .| !lt iv,. to its uses arc based purely 

ccming the role of copper m plants, and all ule-.s 

upon theory and not fact. 

(). Zinc 

i .i < is one of the elements essential for the best 

Mar.6 (1915) considered that «» . M(aU . mp|lt WIIII V mlied to some extent by 

development of tl.o eorr' ' l(ttku „ am ,1904). however, eould observe m, 
Lipinan, Davis, and West ll«bh on ion, or mustard. C <>»'»«•' 

Htimulatory effect of zinc upon th K 1 l>y t | lc action of acid soils on galvanized 

(1920, observed that the ^Ind L ckw , l0 at growing therein. ... 

iron containers, were very wx. lC ocean tree is susceptible to zinc chlorosis. 

Albert,oud Kinmson (1933! rejmrj ^ ^ cviJ( . nc( . lloron U indis|>e.,sable to *b<" 
Sommer and I.ipman ( Y2» mustard, castor bean, cotton, and 

KISSi sunflower oud hurley. ». '■« 
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noted in the case of buckwheat that the plants grown without zinc were much smaller 
than the controls. The average dry weight per culture grown without zinc was 
1.94 g., while that with zinc was 8.45 g. In Vida /aba there was no visible difference 
between plants grown with and without zinc until the flowering stage was reached. 
Then most of the flower buds fell off, and if pods developed no seeds were formed when 
zinc was lacking, but where it was supplied, the plants bloomed freely and produced 
seed. The plants of buckwheat and sunflower that survived in the absence of zinc 
had the appearance of plants that had grown on poor soil. 

Roberg (1932) observed in cultures of Chlorella vulgaris that 0.001 mg. of zinc per 
100 cc. of nutrient solution stimulated growth but that 0.005 mg. per 100 cc. of solution 
retarded growth under all conditions. In an examination of the leaves of 11 different 
species of plants, Bertrand and Andrcitrheva (1933) found that the zinc content 
ranged from 0.36 mg. per kilogram of fresh tissue in endive to 8.9 mg. in the same 
weight of cress. They considered that a high zinc content in leaves is correlated with 
a high chlorophyll content. 

It was found by Chandler, Hoagland, and Hibbard (1933) that the spraying of 
peaches and apricots in the spring with zinc-lime when the symptoms of “little leaf” 
were most pronounced, improved the fruit but did not iucrease the amount of fruit 
set. The injection of zinc sulphate into holes 1.5 in. deep and 3 to 4 in. apart around 
the trunk or branch gave the most dependable results of any method of application 
used except spraying in the case of citrus and grape. These benefits seldom last 
longer than through the second summer. Little leaf is apparently a symptom of a 
deficiency of zinc. Hoagland, Chandler, and Hibbard (1935) reported that if zinc 
was withheld from nutrient solutions in which apricot, tobacco, squash, com, mustard, 
tomato, and other plants were growing, these plants developed symptoms of little leaf. 

Mowry and Camp (1934) found that the bronzing of tung trees can be overcome 
by a treatment with zinc sulphate applied either ns a spray or directly to the soil. 
The fact that the spraying of the neriol parts of the tree corrects the trouble would 
indicate that the zinc itself is responsible for the recovery and that it is not a case 
of this element replacing or rendering soluble in the soil some other ion in which the 
plant is deficient. 


It was observed by Reed nnd Dufrenoy (1935) that there was renewed activity 
in the cells of the mottled leaves of citrus and an accelerated growth of now shoots 
subsequent to the application of a spray of a very dilute solution of zinc sulphate. 
In the green leaves of new shoots whose growth had been promoted bv this spray, 
neither calcium deficiency nor phloem necrosis was evident, and the'chloroplasts 
developed to a fair size and formed starch. Barnette nnd Warner (1935) and Bar¬ 
nette, Camp, Warner, and Gall (1936) found in Florida that the chlorotic condition of 
< <>m plants, termed ‘white bud,” could be prevented or overcome bv the application 
of 20 lb. of zinc sulphate per acre mixed with an inorganic fertilizer nnd an alkaline 
peat, f ollowing this application, the chlorotic plants regained their green color, 
renewed growth, and produced grain. They further found that peanuts, oats, velvet 
bean, cowpeas, millet, wear cane, and Napier grass responded favorably to the 
application of zinc sulphate. 


I*. Iodine 


Accordmg to Wyr i 
verified by C'M'n .')«.* 
organic forms. 
amount of organic i'»«* . 


(1 l 3‘. • the presence of iodine in the higher plants was first 
It cc. urs in the plant apparently in both the inorganic and 
i \ ' r.d:i 1934) found in Lamnaria japonica that the 
• *nc<! from 13 to 85 jK-r cent of the total iodine present. It 
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has been shown by Stocklasa (1924, 1930), Scharrcr and Strobed (1927), Scharrer and 
Schwaihold (1927), Hiltner (1928), Orr, Kelly, and Stuart (1928i. MeHnrgue, Roy, 
and Pelphrey (1930). Wendt (1930), Conner (1931), Mitchell (1931), Beaumont and 
Karns (1932), and McHarguc, Young, and Calfee (1935. that plants absorb iodine 
more or less proportionately to the amount in the medium in which they grow, 
although because of reactions in the soil this fact at times is not very evident. Some 
of the plants that have been shown by these investigators to increase their content of 
iodine when this element was applied to the soil are Iwets, lettuce. I™.*"""*- 
radishes, bean, turnip, red clover, oats, and various forage crops. The ,o I me .ontent 
of these plants was increased from two to sixteen times over that of the controls. The 
amount of iodine in the soil has been increased by the app .cation of pot.».um iod dc 
or potassium iodatc. or of raw phosphate rock. Chile mtratc. or bmes.one, wh.eh 

contain considerable quantities of iodine as impurities. . Iitipa 

Freer (1934) analysed 135 samples of potatoes for iodine from os n an, h* aLt.es 

in Pennsylvania. The minimum iodine content on a dry Jf"?" ’ ,0 _ ^ 

maximum 216 p.p.b.. and the mean content 77.8 p.p.b. MeC lendon, Harr. It. and 
Canniff (1934) found, from the analysis of 55 samples of potatoes in Minnesota, 

“ Tth::; r 7„.e: c *.. °' 

ley ( 1924 ) however could |,„vc some specific and 

to the application of iodine. • h« -»ltg mnidlv converted 

effective action if means could Is- found to prevent it non « b 

from the cl.enta. state to the form of compounds, „( 

applied to the soil. Stewart 1103°) in **■'" *“’*' Wendt (19301 noted that root 
«*PPcr was beneficial to the pn~l.ict.on * |hl . rml . anil fruitinn of these 

systems of various g anlcnen.,» »^ la X . I ^ ^ ^ # 40 R . pcr 

plants were earlier when « .. ..kwlH-a. plant, perished with... 

hectare. It was observed b> C |0 {lt 12 7 p.p.m. of iodine hud 

3 weeks when growing m nutrient *dut H , rrssiH | w |,cn this element 

been ad 1. The growth of these ants was mark.•>> >1 ■ W ynd f 1034. 

was added to “ portion, of 1, 5. 10. and 20 

added potass,urn «Mr !» «.. ■ " < ” .had a depressing effect upon 

p.p.m. of iodine, and 'oumthatalt color and a progress, ve dropp.ng 

the growth of plants as indicated »>> a * 

of the lower leaves. | ia l»»hvies growing in iodine-free and in 

Stocklasa (1923) repi.rU-d tha - ^ ^ in growth. It appears that 

lodinc-continning mediums show* • presence of this element 

iodine and chlorophyll are closely aleaves. It was observed 
creaU-s a condition favorable to t »| iodine-absorbing materials are 

by Marine, Baumann, and W w , v growing portions of plants but 
present in the rn mntc rials decreased rapidly 

decrease during inatur.it on. I islikclv that they belong to the oxidation 

during drying., .. ^tiu.u iodide in .he pulricu. s-duum., 

CTa«;S-E tl amount J pcmx.ds.se and invcrt.se presen, . 
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plant and the rate of respiration decreased. These greatly increased, however, at 
higher concentrations, while oxidase activity was progressively lowered. 

Q. Selenium 

Selenium occurs in soils in varying amounts over wide areas, and in certain regions 
of Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming, and probably in other regions it is present in 
relatively large quantities. Some of the plants growing on these soils absorb a con¬ 
siderable amount of this clement and arc toxic or poisonous to the animals that con¬ 
sume them. According to Byersand Knight (1935), Bvers (1935), Hurd-Karrer (1935), 
and Robinson (1936) the quantity of selenium absorbed by plants and their subse¬ 
quent toxicity depend upon numerous factors. Chief among these arc: the composi¬ 
tion of the soil, the moisture relations of the soil, the concentration of this element in 
the soil, the species of plant, the stage of its development, the available sulphur, and 
the crops previously grown. 

Hurd-Karrer (1933, 1934) found that wheat plants grown in soil to which sodium 
selenntc had been added at the rate of 15 p.p.m. or less became characteristically 
chlorotic. The young leaves frequently became almost snow white, with green tips 
and green midveins. When the selenatc was added to the pots containing older plants, 
white chlorosis appeared only on the leaves emerging subsequent to the addition of 
selenium. This investigator (Hurd-Karrer) noted that the toxicity of sodium selenntc 
is determined by the amount of sulphur available to the plants. Thus in cultural 
solutions, concentrations of selenium ns low as 0.1 p.p.m. produced distinct injury 
after a few weeks if no sulphate was present, whereas a concentration of 18 p.p.m. 
was required for this degree of injury if the solution contained 192 p.p.m. oi sulphur. 
There was no visible injury to the plants when the proportion of selenium to sulphur 
was 1:12 or less. When the ratio was 1:8, or greater, the plants were chlorotic and 
stunted, while when the ratio was as high ns 1:2, growth was almost completely 
inhibited. Hurd-Karrer (1935) grew 17 different crop plants in the greenhouse in 
Keyport clay loam to which had been added 5 p.p.m. of selenium in the form of sodium 
sclcnnto. I’ndcr these conditions the mustard plants absorbed the greatest amount 
of the element, 1,240 p.p.m., while sorgo absorbed only 130 p.p.m. 

It was found by lleath, Kppxon, and Cilliert (1935) in Wyoming that plants of 
A sir again* racmiosus, A. bisulenius, A. scobinatulus, ,1. prclinalus, and A. flariflorus, 
among others, were absorbers of selenium when growing in the proper soil. A group 
of plants, including Atriplrx, Solulayn, and several native grasses, sometimes gave 
negative and sometimes positive tests for selenium, while a large number of plants 
including white and purple loco, wheat grass, soap weed, four species of Astragalus, 
foxtail, wild flax, ami Canada thistle did not absorb a sufficient quantity of selenium 
to be detected. I rel-nsc and Martin (1936 in reviewing the literature on the absorp¬ 
tion of selenium stab i that western wheat grass growing on various soils accumulated 
l to 60 p.p.m. of selenium, while Astragalus bisulenius growing on the same soils 
accumulated 200 to p p m. The highest accumulation of this element, 8,840 
p.p.m.. w.v found in th • Ntter plant. The difference in the ability of plants to absorb 

’>' A*lrttgalu* bisulcatus and A. missounensis growing 
oi cienium. The former plant accumulated 1,250 
IcTt'i al conditions stored only 3.1 p.p.m. On one 
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'■ •cnium. wheat plants accumulated 45 p.p.m., 
«‘ i*.m. the plants absorbed only 0.5 p.p.m. 
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mijwMinds in concentrations of 0.01 per cent 
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•reused growth of these plants in solutions of 
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selenium dioxide and selenic acid with concentrations of 0.0001 and 0.001 per corn, 
respectively. 


R. Other Elements 

The influence upon plant growth of barium, strontium, titanium, thallium, 
vanadium, arsenic, fluorine, rubidium, cobalt, ami nickel has been observed by 
numerous investigators. McHarguc (19191 in his experiments with cowpeas, soy¬ 
beans, oats, wheat, and corn grown in sand cultures found that neither barium nor 
strontium compounds can bo considered important plant nutrients, but the presence 
of a small amount of the carbonate of each of these elements in tin- presence of calcium 
carbonutc gives increased yields that arc noteworthy. Both the barium and strontium 
carbonate accelerate especially the growth of the roots of plants under consideration. 
The compounds of both these elements arc toxic to plants in the absence of calcium 
carbonate. He also found, as did Suzuki (19001, that neither can replace calcium 
in any degree in the metabolism of the plant. Osterhout (1910) noted that Spirogyrn 
underwent a peculiar cytological reaction when placed in a 0.0001 M solution of 
barium chloride. The reaction observed was a characteristic contraction of the 
chloroplasts, while the protoplusm remained intact in its normal position. Numerous 
other salts including calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, manganese chloride, 
nickel chloride, cobalt chloride, sodium chloride, and potassium chloride were tried 
in the same manner but none produced this peculiar result. 1 his reaction suggests 
that there is some specific constituent of the protoplasm of Spirogyra that reacts in 
this peculiar manner to barium. 

The reaction of plants to titanium has Ihtii studied by Nemec and Kas (1923), 
who obtained increased crop yields by manuring Sinapit alba, Pisum mtwum, and 
Medicoy, mliva with titanium a- the insoluble t.la.mto ami tlx- «»l,.l.lc titanium 
sodium citrate. The amount of phosphorus, silicon, and aluminum increased and 
decreased with the titanium content of the plants. Since the iron content decrease, 
with increasing applications of titanium, it was considered that iron m.ght be replaced 
by this element. 

Sideris (1930) found that pineapple plants, growing m a nutrient solution lacking 
iron but containing 5 p.p.m. of titanium, forme! chlorophyll •"* rtwlily as when iron 
was added in the form of ferric chloride. Inman. Barclay, and Hubbard (19351, 
however, in using titanium chloride in aimninta of 15 m 20 p.p.m. found m the plants 
with which they worked that titanium could not be -substituted (or iron m the forma¬ 
tion of chlorophyll. ^ . . . 

Arsenic in the form of diandium arsenate showed a beneficial influence m low con¬ 
centration. upon he,ms. peas, wheat, and radish, according to the observations of 

Stewart (1922). The beneficial influen,.. arsenic wan not man.fest by any increase 

in dry weight but by the more vigorous and healthy appearance of the plant. He 
considered that the accumulation of arsenic in the soil from sprays might be henehe.nl 

rather than injurious to plants. Bean*, peas, and wheat were stimulated by ..in- 

trations of disodium arsenate up to 75 p.p.m. It,.dishes were stimulated by concen¬ 
tration. up to and including 240 p.p.m. Means were the most sensitive to this element 
When the above plants were k.ll.sl by the absorption of arsenic, they , out,.me,I .la- 
following parts per million of dry weight of plant: wheat, 260; potato, .524; bean, 1.78; 
pea, 1,190; and radish, 940. Urcnchloy , 1914) stated that the tonic effect of arsenic 

upon higher plants is much more marked with ars.-niou- acid and its compounds .. 

with arm-nic Q cid and its derivatives. , , ,, 

Albert and Puden (19311 believed that the addition of calcium arM-i.nl.- «" "gin. 
landy-loam soils may be expected eventually to interfere seriously with the growing 
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of such arsenic-sensitive crops as cowpeas, oats, cotton, and various grasses. The 
effect of the amount of arsenic in the soil upon its content in the plant is shown in the 
following table: 


Plants, arsenate content, p.p.m. 


Soil, arsenic 

Oats 


Cowpeas 


content, p.p.m. 







Roots 

Tops 

Roots 

Tops 

30 

180 

6 

40 


11 

8 

80 j 

3 

10 


3 


Gautier and Clausman (1919) reported that the application of 100 p.p.m. of 
fluorine, ns calcium fluoride, to field plots definitely increased the yield in some cases. 
Maz6 (1919) considered that fluorine is a necessary clement for corn, but Wilson 
(1933) ami Woher (1920) found that it had n toxic effect upon the plants they observed. 
The former worker found that the tobacco plant responds to sodium fluoride by trans¬ 
forming free water into bound water in such quantities as to indicate that this com¬ 
pound induces a state of physiological drought. Bartholomew (1935) found that 
concentrations of fluorine ns high as 50 p.p.m. did not significantly decrease the germi¬ 
nation of Sudan grass, cow pens, soybean, or red clover. The addition of soluble 
fluorides to the amount of 10 p.p.m. did not decrease the amount of dry matter pro¬ 
duced by cowpeas growing in a nutrient solution. The fluorine was found mostly in 
the roots of these plants. 

Sclmrrer ami Schropp (1935) reported that the application of extremely small 
amounts of vanadium stimulated slightly the later growth of all the plants studied by 
them but that it exerted a detrimental influence when applied in larger amounts. 
The roots of corn were especially injured by this element even when applied in the 
smallest amounts. 

McMurtrey (1932) found that a nutrient solution containing 1 p.p.m. of thallium 
was toxic to tobacco plants. This toxicity was manifested by a series of effects that 
are more or less the characteristic symptoms of “freaching,” although these two 
effects are not identical. The first effect is a slowing-down of the growth rate and the 
development of a lighter green color along the veins of the upper leaves of the plant. 
As the younger leaves develop, they show at first a chlorosis which progresses along 
the siuallc't branches of the vascular system. The subsequent growth produces 
leaves winch are decidedly distorted and may often consist essentially of only the 
midrib. This is foil *\v.*d by a proliferation of the lateral buds resulting in the so-called 
"witehes-broom ’ • 'f- -t McCool (1933) noted that the presence of 2.1 p.p.m. of 
thallium sulpha? in *: * !y loam 'lightly retarded the development of the roots and 
tops of soybean, •• s ‘\«?, Puckwh. it. alfalfa, corn, tobacco, and tomato plants, while 
an application i.:‘ ' .» » i* m. was v**rv injurious. 

It was f*»ui ■ !*7 S that rubidium chloride permitted normal growth of 

buckwheat r. •. > - 1 • aft-r whi- h time injury became progressively extended 
until the pi;-.:- ■'.* 1 .ir 1 VJ2 found that buckwheat, grown with rubidium 
salt' in>toid ■ v. •••; w d premature dying of the roots, curling of the 

leaver, and d. * - •• • -ii- . Morophyll, but that these symptoms could be 

allayed o? i c.i .;d*li» .»n of j* tnssium salts. It was suggested by Blonck, 

(iiesecke, a:»d • .t » . !933: th i* rubidium interferes with potassium assimila- 
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tion although it may not have a specific toxic effect, Brcnchley (1934) studied the 
action of rubidium sulphate and palladium chloride in nutrient solutions on the growth 
of barley, wheat, oats, peas, and beans and found that, over a wide range of concen¬ 
trations, rubidium sulphate had no effect on the growth of these plants. A relatively 
low concentration of palladium chloride, however, was injurious, the tolerance varying 
with the species. Barley appeared to be the least and oats the most sensitive of the 
cereals. 

Nakamura (1904) could observe no stimulatory effect of cobalt or nickel upon the 
growth of rye, peas, onion, or mustard. Bishop and Lawrenz (1932) found that 
the presence of cobalt in plants depends on the nature of the soil and the type of 
plant. Seharrer and Sehropp (1933) reported that corn and barley were stimulated 
by a low concentration of cobalt but that wheat, oats, beans, and peas were injured. 
Cotton (1930) found that concentrations of 5.8 to 58.7 p.p.m. of nickel were very 
toxic to plants, while a concentration as low as 1.8 p.p.m. caused the spotting and 
chlorosis o( leaves. According to Nakamura (190-1), lithium in the form of lithium 
carbonate in amounts ranging from 10 to 100 mg. per kilogram of soil exerted ,, 
stimulatory action upon barley and peas. He also found that cesium chloride at the 
rate of 100 mg. per kilogram of soil increased the height of rice plants. 


V. ELEMENTAL REQUIREMENTS AND THE AGE OF THE PLANT 

The amount of nutrients necessary for the optimum growth of plants at the 
different stages of their growth is an important factor from the standpoint of crop 
production and is a .object that has received considerable experimental n'tcntion 
McCall and Richards (1918. studied the salt requirements of wheat plants at 
three stages of growth when grown in a tl.rce-salt roll.tain -aqaiM-d o mono,so 
tassium phosphate, calcium nitrate, and magnesium su'phate W thiM rails, 38 
different proportion, were used, whid, necessitated the growingof d„ diffenn :c 'turns 
for each of the three growing periods. The three stages of drtrrhpm'tit of In p ant 

that were studied were: ,u» the first 30 days from germinal,.. « « « " ‘ 3 ^" 

of growth, and (e) the period extending from the close o the second 30-da, period to 
the*maturity of the plant. For the early growth period, the solutions that gave the 
... . , ■ , ri, w | lay u liitfb calcium nit rule content and a low 

highi-Ht Yield of to pa were characterized i»> a iuk" u 

proportion of magnesium sulphate, while the lowest yield of ops was ^ ' ' 

low calcium nitrate and a bigb .•' .r^rr^^^^ldnw.d ^ iL’:;;::! 

the effect of monopotaasium phosphate ap| a v '. M : m :i lir t<) 

two Malta. The results for the second 30-d«y period sho vel result* ver> m nlato 

those of the first period. This indicates that the elemental 

during the second the' highcsT v'lddmg 

For the third and final „f calcium nitrate and a 

plants were character™, bi arck t.J}• « . ..hosphatc, while 

low proportion „ both MR*™- “^ractcrixed by a high proportion of monopi, 

he “>>“■»»» I""*"** ' :; ard p, the ratio of the other two salts. II,.ml and 

Gemhberg U924)'in the case of Marquis wheat using a cultural solution high m 

magnesium k »l 1 p h a ^ ro w 11 * during the vcqtetative period beUveen't'he time the 

top^and roots were produced by a solution of monopoussmm P '*Vhe l.s'omi 
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monopotassium phosphate, 0.0130 M calcium nitrate, and 0.0100 M magnesium 
sulphate. 

In com, Hornbcrger (1882) noted that when the tassels were beginning to form 
there was an abrupt slowing down of the rate of absorption of the various elements. 
This was followed by a period of rapid absorption, which was succeeded by the ripening 
period in which there was some loss of practically all the elements, due perhaps to 
diffusion outwardly of solutes and to the loss of leaves and roots. Jones and Huston 
(1914) found that for 8 weeks after the germination of com a very rapid absorption 
of potassium occurred. This was followed by a period of relatively slow absorption 
and then, at the time of greatest starch formation in the grain, a period of rapid 
absorption. They observed no striking difference in the rate of phosphorus absorption 
during the growing season. The rate of nitrogen absorption reached its highest point 
about the end of the 8-week period. This was followed by a decreased rate, which 
again became high at the 18-week period. In corn grown in nutrient solutions, Duley 
and Miller (1921) found that an optimum nutrient during the last 30-day period largely 
determined ear production, but, when there was a copious supply of mineral elements 
at the end of the vegetative stage, the leaves and stems contained enough material to 
produce fair cars even if there was a small amount of nutrient supply during the last 
30-day period of the plant. Burd (1919) studied the rate of absorption of certain 
elements from the soil by the barley plant at different stage of its growth under con¬ 
ditions that precluded teachings,or gains to the soil or the removal of elements from 
the leaves by ruin. During the first period of growth, ending 8 or 9 weeks from 
planting or uhout the time the heads begin to form, the increase of nitrogen and 
potassium conformed very closely to the gain in total weight and water content of the 
plant. The increase of calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus closely paralleled the 
formation of dry matter up to 8 to 9 weeks, respectively, after which they lagged 
behind. At this time the absolute amounts of potassium and nitrogen contained in 
the plant very closely approximated the amount present at maturity, while the potas¬ 
sium content may Ik? even greater than at maturity. During the second period, which 
extended from the beginning of head formation to the beginning of the ripening of the 
grain, there was not only a decreased rate of absorption, ns has been noted in corn, 
but there was n decided loss of potassium and nitrogen from the aerial parts of the 
plant. This loss took place concurrently with the migration of these same con¬ 
stituents into the developing head. The plant, however, had a tendency toward the 
close of the period to absorb again the soil constituents previously lost. The third 


period or stage occurring at the time of ripening of the grain was characterized by a 
practically complete cessation of absorption of all constituents and an actual loss of 
some of these. The striking thing in this experiment is the fact that the absorption 
of potassium and nitrogen during the first period of growth is approximately pro- 
portion.il to the grow'), attained and that in the succeeding periods the final dry-matter 
con ten I «*f the crop more than doubles without any very substantial increase in nitrogen 
content vl with an actual lo* of potassium. Burd concluded from his work that 
it 1 .- generally d< -irable to have the large amounts of solutes in the soil solution at the 


commencement <* 
undesirable to t i 

(1917) ami P mb 
successfully hv ; 
Wheat u : • 
supplied during •* 
if the same a»: ■ 
ration of pho'p! ; 
most * nrlirial i: 


t*e pl-.nt's growth cycle but that it is unnecessary and may he 
• i. hi condition during certain later stages of growth. Pember 
■ r ' M I .hi (1924 found that potassium was utilized most 
1 e, O:i 1 s. ll whe.it when supplied early in the growth period. 
• \ • a re effective use of a limited amount of potassium if 
•riod from the fourth to seventh week after planting than 
«r uopl?.-1 over :• period of 12 weeks. The time of the appli- 
ic ‘ ’ii,- difference, but deficient amounts of nitrogen were 
•pelird gradually over the entire growth period. 
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The tendency toward a delayed rate of ali.sorption or the absolute loss of some 
constituents at a comparatively early age is probably characteristic of certain types 
of plants, as indicated by the work of Wilfarth, Homer, and Wiminer U9(X>| with 
wheat, barley, and potatoes. They found evidence of potassium nnd nitrogen losses 
from wheat and barley at comparatively early stages of development, but in the case 
of the potato they found no losses of potassium and nitrogen at any stages of develop¬ 
ment, nor did they observe any outstanding changes in the rate of absorption of these 
elements during its growing period. 

Iticc grown in Porto Rico (Gilc nnd Carrero, 1915) showed a decrease in the per¬ 
centage of potassium, phosphorus, and sulphur in the ash and of nitrogen in the dry 
matter with the nge of the plant, which is a common observation for most plants. The 
amount of magnesium, phosphorus, iron, sulphur, and nitrogen in 103-dav-old plants 
when the panicles were just out was the same as found in 123-dav-old plants when the 
seed was ripe. The amount of potassium, however, was approximately twice as 
much in the mature as in the younger stage. The amount of iron in the ash of the 
green leaves and straw decreased regularly with the age of the plant, but the amount 
in the whole plant, including stem, leaves, and grain, remained constant. According 
to Chizhov (1920) nil the necessary ash and nitrogenous substances ate accumulated 
by winter and spring crops about the period of blooming or grain forming. In the 
sunflower this accumulation is complete at almut the time of ripening, while in beans 
and potatoes it is completed at the end of the vegetative period. 

Gericke (1924 to 1925) grew wheat plants in complete nutrient solutions for varying 
periods and then transferred them to cultural solutions lacking.one of the following 
elements: potassium, calcium, iron, magnesium, phosphorus, nitrogen, and sulphur, 
and allowed them to complete their growth. The following is a summary of the 

results obtained: , , ... . , . 

After plants hod grown for 4 weeks in .1 complete nutnent solution »»d had 

attained approximately one-seventh of the dry weight ohlamablc ... ...el. a ••>« »■•• 
and were transferred to solutions devoid of .nagnesm.n. phosphorus, or sulphur, the' 

produced more grain and straw than. the plant. grow.. ... complete 

nutrient solutions whirl, were three times renewed. The remove of plants grown 

for 4 weeks in a complete nutrient -oh.to a potassium-free medium resulted ... .. 

production of dry matter equal to that obtained fro.,, culture, grown ... a complete 

nutrient solution. The remov.. ... grown 4 to in weeks complete nutr.cn 

solutions to solutions lacking nitrogen deer,as... pn.lurlmn of hoth g am an 

straw, hut otherwise the plants »p,wared normal. . max,,,...level.., nen 

among all cultures was obtained from the plan, grown 4 weeks „. a comple c „„ r , 
solution and then transferred into a solution lack.ng phosphorus. A better growth 
of plants was obtained from the cultures grown .0 matur, y ... a complete mitr.nl 
solution which was not renewed ..was obtained from cultures grown a comp ete 


nutrient solution which was three times renew* ' 


I. The elements required longest in 


available form in the growth ... for the normal development of wheat were 

Brenehlcv 0929) tested the effect of dcpnvmg barley plan s of phosphorus r 
varying initial period, during which it had Iks-,, supplied and also supp > mg phos¬ 
phorus after initial periods of deprivation. The prov.d.ng of phosphorus for th hr , 
« week, or longer permitted non,...I growth to be made as ,ud K ;-.l by appeara 

increase in drv weight, and ... If phosphorus was w.thhehl for I 

4 weeks, tiller production was not affected, hut no heads were produced. W. h Im, r 
period, of initial deprivation, growth was stend.lv depressed all re*, h 

amount of phosphorus ahsorlwd by the plant ,..creased stead,ly ... more or 
pro.mrtio .1 to the length of tin..- phosphorus was g.ven at the Iwginning 
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Sufficient phosphorus, however, was taken up in the first 6 weeks to enable the plant 
to make its maximum dry weight. The percentage of phosphorus in the dry matter 
rapidly increased from this time onward. 

In connection with the elemental requirements of plants at different stages of their 
growth, it is important to consider the availability to the seedling of the elements 
stored in the seed and to note how the amounts thus supplied correspond to the total 
amounts found in the young seedling. Buckner (1915,1919) studied the translocation 
of the mineral constituents of the bean and com seed and of the potato tuber during 
germination. He found that approximately 47 per cent of the minerals stored in the 
cotyledons of garden beans was retained in them when they were no longer functional. 
The cotyledon of com contained about 39 per cent of its original mineral content when 
it had ceased to supply any nutrients to the young seedling. In the case of the potato 
tuber, the young stem removed only about 50 per cent of the minerals stored in the 
fresh tuber. The percentage distribution of the various mineral constituents in 
the seedlings studied is found in the table below. 

It was observed that there were no very striking differences in the quantities of the 
minerals translocated and no marked selective influences shown by the root, stem, or 
leaves of the seedlings for any particular mineral reserve contained in the seeds or 
tuber. 

The intake of nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus by wheat plants grown in 
nutrient solutions for fractional parts of a day was studied by Breazcale (1923). The 
absorption of these elements for I hr. or other fractional parts of a day was out of 
proportion to what might be expected if time alone governed absorption. Thus during 
the first hour the plants absorbed 0.0520 g. of potassium. During a 24-hr. period the 
same plants nhsorhed 0.2157 g. of this element. If the rate of absorption of the 


Percentage Distribution of the Mineral Constituents in Seedlings 
Adapted from Buckner, 1915 


Part 

P sO» 

CaO 



SiO, 

Beans: 






Exhausted cotyledons. 

47.2 

54.5 

45.7 

45.1 

40.8 

Leaves. 

24.3 

10.5 

27.3 

27.8 

23.5 

Stems. 

20.7 

22.4 

20.8 

18.4 

15.4 

Roots. 

7.7 

13.7 

6.1 

8.7 

19.6 

Corn: 


Exhausted cotyledons. 

43.2 

43.9 

47.0 

20.0 

58.6 

Leaves.. 

26.4 

30.0 

28.7 

35.7 

19.8 

Stem. 

17.4 

13.2 

16.8 

21.2 

6.4 

Root. 

12.9 

12.9 

7.4 

23.1 

15.1 

Potato: 






Exhausted tuber.1 

67.1 

42.0 

65.7 

64.4 

12.4 

Sprout*.. 

17.8 

13.1 

15.8 

12.7 

5.1 


plants !.«in the :•-it1 hr. had been maintained for 24 hr., the plants 
would haw absorb* ! ! ' < ad of 0.2157 g. of potassium. Thus over five times 
as much p« tassium .’~«d during the firet-hour period as might be expected if 

time alum governed al * • Mor,. 

Davidson • '•‘jJG ob • t ! rin»l 18-day com seedlings had absorbed from the soil 
evild ten tii the t *u »:it of potassium contained in the seed. The amount 
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absorbed during 1 week after the plants had been thinned in the hill was about twice 
that which had been absorbed during the previous 18 days. The phosphorus content 
of the seedlings was lower at both stages of growth in the seedling than in the seed. 
During the first 18 days the amount of nitrogen absorbed by the seedling was about 
equal to that in the original seed, but during the next 7 days it absorbed twice as much. 

Gerdcl (1931) working with corn noted that, with a continuous abundance of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium throughout the season, marked differentiation 
of the vegetative and reproductive cycles occurred associated with a narrow silking 
range, carlincss of silking, and higher yield. With a low supply of nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, and potassium throughout the season, he found that an overlapping and 
mergence of the two growth cycles occurred associated with a wide silking range, 
lateness of silking, and low yields. 

Knowles and Watkin (1931) observed in wheat that the plant attained its maxi¬ 
mum quantities of the nutrients in the following order: potassium, calcium, anil nitro¬ 
gen in 7, 5, and 3 weeks, respectively, and phosphorus, carbon, and silicon, 2 weeks 
before harvest. During the 6 weeks preceding harvest marked losses of ea ciuin, 
chlorine, and potassium occurred. These losses could not have been caused by loss of 
parU or by leaching. It was considered that as maturity approaches there is a down¬ 
ward movement of these elements to the roots. ... , 

fichevin (1927, 1931) in studying the leaves of the hardwoods in autumn found 
that the various elements of the ash might increase or decrease prior to leaf fall. He 

concluded that no general conclusion can I.. in regard to the movement of the 

varioua element-, to and from the leave, previous to the.r fall Iron, the tree. He ... 

in voting beech tree, that the total amount of phosphorus m the cnt.re plant renamed 
constant throughout the year. In the sprmg. however. practuaHy SO per ten of he 
phosphorus of the stem and root migrated ...to the eaves. When the l ™ ' 1 " 
completed their growth this amount of phosphor... gradually retur.I to the stem and 

'““Davis and Moore (1934) noted in l*e ;,r haves that large am.. of calcium 

accumulate,1 throughout the season *.. at the tune of leaf (all there “ 

7.0 mg. per leaf. There was a .. increase of magnes...,,, tin. cache , . 

maximum 3 months prior to leaf fall. The ..not n .. and .. or 

remained more or less constant .Inring the season unt.l after heptemln 20 

that date and leaf fall the loss of ..H-twa-rn 27 a d 43 . . 

' n 7 7"""* - .. —'h. 

..-•r:;,;7':;;: , Ter.: 1 : 

production of a crop afleets ..... of the var.ous elc.ncn , d.ff r. nt >. A. n P of 

£ nr „...... - 

nonl>cariiig ones. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE LOSS OF WATER FROM PLANTS 
I. GENERAL NEED OF WATER BY PLANTS 

It is common knowledge that water is absolutely essential to animal 
life, and that if it is withheld for a relatively short period from animal 
organisms death ensues. Water is just as essential to plant life, and if a 
plant is deprived of water it will perish, perhaps not so quickly jus an 
animal but just as surely nevertheless. Let us now consider the relation¬ 
ship of water to the life of the plant in order to ascertain the need of a 
continuous water supply by a plant that is normally carrying on its 
various functions. 

A. The Protoplasm 4 

A large amount of water is necessary to the proper functioning of the 
protoplasm, so that it has ls-en said that "All living matter liven in 
water.” The younger, the more vigorous, the more impressionable, 
the more active, and the more rapidly growing protoplasm is the more 
water it contains. As an example of the large amount of water in the 
actively growing regions of plants, the tip of a young stalk of corn or tin- 
base of the growing leaves of the same plant may be cited. 1 hese regions 
of the corn plant are composed of !>2 to 93 per cent of water most o which 
is directly associated with the protoplasm, which completely fills the cells 
of these portions of the plant. When we consider that the flesh of a ripe 
watermelon contains no higher percentage of water than the growing 
regions just mentioned, we can realize the relatively- large amount of 
water that is required in the protoplasm of plan, cells to bring about 
normal growth and development. 

If the normal amount of water in the protoplasm is removed, it 
becomes less and less active until a point is reached where death ensues. 
The ease of seeds is a good example of what takes place when water is 
withdrawn from the protoplasm. The protoplasm in the cells that make 
up the seed is living, hut so much water has Is-en withdrawn from it m .In- 
process of curing that it is very inactive or dormant. If water, however, 
is supplied to the seed, the protoplasm obtains tin- amount necessary to 
carry on its functions actively, and the seed l«-gins to grow. 

13. Vacuole# of Cells 

The relationship »f the vacuole to the plant cell has been discussed in 
Chan I A certain amount of water in the vacuole is necessary to mam- 
1 * -107 
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tain the normal condition of turgor essential for the growth of the cells 
and for the erectness of the plant. The amount of water in the various 
parts of plants will depend upon the type of plant and the conditions 
under which it is examined. The following list shows the amount of 
water in the leaves of plants grown at Manhattan, Kans. These leaves 
were fully developed and in full vegetative vigor. The samples were 
collected at 10 a.m. 


Kind of leaf 


Kind of leaf 

Percentage 
of water 

Cabbage.j 

86 

Pumpkin. 

80 • 

Tomato... 

84 

Com. 

77 

Cowpea. 

82 

Apple. 

00 






C. For Continual Translocation of Materials from One Part 

9 of Plant to Another 

As far as is known, all foods and materials translocated in a plant 
move from cell to cell in a watery solution. 


D. For Chemical Combination 

Many of the various organic compounds found in plants are formed by 
the combination of water with certain materials that enter the plant 
from the soil and the air. 

The water needed by any plant during its growing season for the pur¬ 
poses that have just been mentioned amounts to very little. Thus, for 
example, a normal corn plant that reached a height of 10 to 12 ft. and 
produced a good yield of grain had, including the stem, leaves, grain, cob. 
and roots, a moist weight of 2,707 g. at the height of its full vegetative 
growth when the vegetative parts were all intact and the grain was in the 
late dough stage and was well glazed and dented. The total weight of dry 
matter ol this plant was 835 g. The water content of the plant was thus 
1,8. 2 g. 1 his means that the water in this plant, which was needed for 
the vacuoles of ti c cells. f or the protoplasm, and for the translocation of 
materials, did not exceed this amount. The amount of water necessary 
lor chemical «on b: nation in this case would not amount to over 250 g. 
even il we con-i«!*v 1 hat all l he hydrogen and oxygen in the dry matter was 

■m irom water. According to these figures, a corn 
‘ j; ' M - during its entire growing season only 2,122 g. 

ipproximaiely 2 , 3 qt.) of water to supply it with a 
< lie four uses that have just been mentioned. It is 
r. i-RU a single corn plant requires during its growing 
• u-i quantity of water than that which has just been 


obtained by tin 
plant would lh 
(a little over .? 
sufficient an.** • 
well know n. ' u 


season a cm 
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stated. A single corn plant during the growing season of 1924 at Man¬ 
hattan, Kans., removed from the soil 54 gal. or lj-i bbl. of water. This is 
approximately ninety-eight times more than is needed for the cell 
vacuoles, translocation, protoplasm, and chemical combination. What, 
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then, is the need of such a large supply of water for a plan, dunng .» 
growing season? 

E. Replacement 

. i .voter in the soil is needed by a plant at all times during 

A supply * | (hat which is being lost continuously from 

its growing season to rtpiacc »»»»»* 

its stem and leaves by transpiration and by gnttatum. 
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n. THE EVAPORATION OF WATER FROM PLANTS. TRANSPIRATION 

Transpiration is the loss of water in the form of vapor from the stem 
and leaves of the living plant. Practically all the water that is lost from 
plants escapes in this manner. The amount of water that evaporates 
from the stem, however, is small, the greater portion of transpirational 
loss being from the leaves. 

It was shown by Unger (1862), and Thut (1932) that there is a move¬ 
ment of water through submerged plants. There was transferred 
through Potamogeton crispus 1.6 g. of water in 8 days, or at an average 
hourly rate of 0.0083 g. A plant of Ranunculus fluitans transferred 
0.8 g. in 8 days, or at an average rate of 0.0042 g. per hour. 

A. Transpiration during the Day and Night 

Transpiration occurs during both day and night, but by far the greater 
amount of water is lost in this process during the daylight hours. The 
percentage of water lost during the night as compared with the total lost 
during the day will depend upon various factors that will be mentioned 
later. Any statements, therefore, that are made in this regard must be 


Hourly Hate of Transpiration op Pride of Saline Corn and Dwarf Yellow 
Milo, poring a 24-hr. Period at Garden City, Kans., July 26 and 27, 1916 




| Corn, Pride of Saline 

Milo, Dwarf Yellow 

Poriod 

Evaporation 
per hour, 

Rate of transpiration per hour, grams 


porous cup 
atmometer, cc. 

Per 

1 plant 

Per square 
meter of 
leaf surface 

Per 

plant 

Per squaro 
meter of 
leaf surface 

July 26: 

6-8 a.m. 

3.9 

I 

121 

i 

93 

35 

126 

8-10 a.m.| 

0 7 

212 

163 

79 

281 

10-12 noon.j 

8 2 

291 

223 


350 

12-2 p in.j 

9.5 

329 

253 

122 

432 

2-4 p.m. 

9 5 

259 

198 

117 

413 

4 -(> p.m. 

9.1 


181 

58 

206 

0-8 p.m.| 

0 7 

164 

126 

27 

94 

8-10 p.m.. 

3.9 

11 

8 

3 

12 

10-12 m:c!. 

3 4 

25 

19 

13 

44 

July 27: 

12-2 a m. 

1-6 

25 

19 

5 

19 

2-4 a.m. . 

0.8 

18 

14 

2 

6 

J- {J *i.l ; | 

0 9 

31 

24 

5 

19 

0 —S fi.r».. 

2 7 

71 

55 

21 

75 
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general and relative only to the conditions prevailing at the time the 

observations were made. , , . 0 a k- 

The general distribution of the water loss during^a 24-hr jnno 

can be shown by an experiment selected from the work of Miller and Coff¬ 
man (1918) as shown in Fig. 14 and in the table on page 410. 

They found that from 94 to 96 per rent of the water transpired was 
lost during the daylight hours under the climatic conditions prevailing at 
Garden City Kans. Briggs and Shantz (1916) observed at Akron 
Colo that the transnational loss from various crop plants from sunset 
^^dl only 3 to 6 per cent of the total translation for 

the 24-hr. period, according to the following table.__ 


Percent a go of total transpiration 


Plant 

Daylight 

Wheat. 

96 

94 


95 


95 


97 

Pigweed (Amaranlhus) ... 

97 


Darkness 


4 
6 

5 
5 
3 
3 


Under the climatic conditio,. ,ha, prevail in .he 
the United States less water is ^\ vat ,. r lrall .. |)ir ed during 

than during the afternoon. T 1 ^ ^ . o ( . pIlt of thc , ota i water 

the forenoon hours is. as “ " ' Ali ,, RPI1 crul rule, thc maximum 

transpired during thedayhglit hour., As^g^^,, a m nm , 3 ,,,, 

rate of transpiration is rea«h 1 ,. xl „.rinients with corn that the 

Miller anil Coffman (19 rurr0( | eighteen times between 11 a m. 

maximum rate of transpiration ,| 1P oasP „f 52 

and 1 P.M. and twelve ^.^', 1 ' the maximum rate of 
observations of vanous i . „ , M . ttI!(1 t p.m. and 

transpiration occurred twenty eigni ' 

twenty-four times between 1 ‘'j*' k f , rullK pirntion of young tulip 

tmes {Linodcndron luhv* J 0<so( . ialioIlsill Ohio and Indiana, studied 
148slice,esof P>“'" s ; 1 1 , 1U( , t |„. ir maximum rate of transpiration 

~ <*» »>"■' — 7 " ,d 11 " d 
52 per cent between 9 and 11 a.m. 

B. Amount of Water Lost 

. nt nf water that is evaporated from plants during a 

groIinVinSJ depend primarily upon the prevailing climatic con-. 
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tions, but the following data will serve as an example of the relatively 
large amount that escapes from the plant by transpiration. The data 
here presented were obtained by the author at Manhattan, Kans., in 
1924 to 1925. The plants were grown in sealed containers and the soil 
was kept in good moisture tilth by the daily addition to it of the water 
that had been removed by the plants during that time (Fig. 21). 

As shown in the table below, a single Kansas Sunflower corn 
plant during its growing season in 1924 lost 54 gal. of water. Let us 
consider how much water would thus be evaporated by an acre of com 
plants during the growing season if the soil were supplied with sufficient 
moisture for normal growth and development. 


Plant 

Length of season 

Total water lost 
during the season 
per plant, gallons 

Cowpea.■ 

May 19 to Sept. 2, 1924 

13 

Potato, Irish cobbler, 1 hill, 2 



to 3 plants. 

April 18 to July 30, 1924 

25 

Tomato, Louisiana Pink, 


pruned to 1 stem. 

May 19 to Sept. 2, 1924 

34 

Com, Kansas Sunflower. 

May 5 to Sept. 8, 1924 

54 

Winter wheat, Kanrcd, 1 plant 


15 stalks. 

Oct. 15 1924 to June 28, 1925 

25 

Sunflower, Russian. 

May 26 to Aug. 23. 1925 

123 

Sunflower, wild. 

May 24 to Aug. 23, 1925 

130 

Giant ragweed (Ambrosia 



trifula) . 

May 24 to Aug. 23, 1925 

140 


If the corn were in 44-in. rows, the plants 2 ft. apart in the row, with 
one plant per hill, we should have about 6,000 plants per acre if a perfect 
stand were obtained The total amount of water that would be evapo¬ 
rated from the leaves and sheaths of an acre of corn during the growing 
season under these conditions would be 324.000 gal. or 1,296 tons of 
water. Since 1 in. of rainfall per acre weighs 113.25 tons, this is equiva¬ 
lent to approximately »l acre in. of rainfall. A single corn plant that 
has reached it- full :« * levelopinent has been observed to transpire as 
much as 32 o' • t* i •iurinsj a single week under the summer conditions 
of the (Ireat ' • m-. V i- means an average of approximately 4*£ qt. 
per plant pe: • \ h»*n ; V body weight of the plant is considered it is 

lound that ' . each day of the 7-day period that has just 

boon mentio - . <••• -i quantity of water equal to twice its body 

weight. 

The quest: 

I O'* * .f water f 


1* rises as to what is the cause of such a iarge 
I:, order to understand this, we must consider 
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the general structure of the leaves, and it is to that topic that we shall 
now devote our attention. 


C. Factors That Influence the Rate of Transpiration 



rn leaf. a. air spare. n«\ 
fibrovoscular bundle. >•*. 
Kuhsidiary cells, y. Kunnl 


cells. S. stoma. 

i . ...... Imtii l»V comparing the cross sections 

greatly for different plants. “» ‘ j.- iR 15 A lllK | fl. Certain 

of the leaves of corn “"‘J “| f " ‘ to all leaves in relation 

general c .araetensties l o« • . w|llh to consider here. 

to water loss, and it is the* la ^ r( . |aliv( . ly broad, flat, thin organ 
The leaf of most angn )ortioII its mass. A better con- 
with a large amount of sur a I 1 ^ , cavcs nluy had by 

ception of the large a—t ■ am , sl „. uth surface of an ordinary 

e,t,ng one or two examples. conditions of the corn belt amounts 

SKtoTKT or is from four to six times as extensive as the 
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surface of the soil in which the plants are growing. A wild sunflower 
plant growing under favorable conditions may have as much as 40 to 50 
sq. ft. of leaf surface. 

The ordinary leaf is composed, for the most part, of thin-walled 
parenchyma tissue through which numerous finely divided vascular 
bundles permeate and end free so that as many as 6,000 of these minute 
veins may end in a square centimeter of leaf. The entire leaf is covered 
by a layer of cells, generally only one cell in thickness, called the “epi¬ 
dermis.” The outer wall of the epidermis is generally somewhat thick¬ 
ened and is cutinized and, as described in Chap. I, is impervious to 
moisture and gases in varying degrees. The epidermis of the leaf, how¬ 
ever, is not completely intact but is perforated with numerous minute 
pores. Each of these pores is called a “stoma” (plural, stomata). The 
mesophyll or parenchyma tissue of the leaf is very loosely constructed 
so that there are many air spaces between the cells. In fact, in most 
leaves there is scarcely a mesophyll cell that does not come in contact 
with an intercellular space. In a typical dorsiventral leaf (Fig. 154) 
the intercellular spaces are more numerous and larger in the lower than 
in the upper portion of the leaf. These intercellular spaces join with one 
another and finally unite with one of the relatively large air spaces that is 
directly beneath each pore or stoma (Fig. 15 A and B). These intercellu¬ 
lar spaces form from 3 to 70 per cent of the total volume of the leaf. 

The area of the cell surfaces bordering on these intercellular spaces 
exceeds by many times the area of the external leaf surface- Turrell 
(1933, 1934, 1936) determined the area of the exposed portion of the cells 
bordering on the intercellular spaces. The ratios between the area of the 
internally exposed cell walls and the external surfaces of various plants 
arc shown in the following table: 


Plant 

Ratio of 
internal sur¬ 
face to exter¬ 
nal surface 

Plant 

Ratio of 

internal sur¬ 
face to exter¬ 
nal surface 

Syringn vulgaris . 

13.2 

Succulents.. 

7.8 

Vilis vulpina . 

11.6 

Mesomorphic. 

11.6 to 16.3 

Citrus limonia .1 

22 2 

Xcroinorphic (in sun). 

22.2 to 31.3 

Berber is nervosa . 

9.8 

Xcromorphic (in shade).. 

8.2 to 9.9 


It is seen t : . i» 

• act with the i.i .c » 
don with the w v 
0 - her hand. hat- . t 
cellular air cavil . .. 


"-walled cells of the mesophyll are in direct con- 
* r i-undles, which, in turn, are in direct connec- 
y of the roots and the soil. These cells, on the 
of their moist surface exposed to the inter - 
' are connected either directly or indirectly with 
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the atmosphere through the stomata of the leaf- The leaf structure thus 
is such that conditions are very favorable for the loss of water by evapora¬ 
tion. A moist porous cell-wall surface is exposed to the air on at least 
one side and is in contact on the other side under favorable conditions 
with a continuous water supply. The facts that have just been men¬ 
tioned in regard to the leaves apply also in a more limited sense to the 
young stems of plants. Although the amount of water lost from the 
young stem parts is often considerable, the amount is negligible in com¬ 
parison with the amount lost from the leaves. The large loss of water 
from plants by transpiration is thus due primarily to the structure of the 
leaf The structure of the leaf is apparently an adaptation for the absorp¬ 
tion of gases that it needs (Bcssey, 18-18) or for the excretion of those 
that arise in its metabolism, but it is poorly adapted for the retention 
of water, so that the continuous loss of water from it is a constant menace 


to the life of the plant. . . .. 

It should be mentioned here that different plants exposed to the 
same environmental conditions do not have the same rate of transpira¬ 
tion. This may be illustrated, for example, by the experiment a data 
obtained by Miller (1925) at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
in observations of corn, milo, pumpkin, cowpea. and soybean plants 
grown under field conditions, ns shown in the table on page 416. 

Blaydcs (1928, 1935) collected data by means of the cobalt chloride- 
paper method on the transpiration rate of 148 species of plants groiung 
under a wide range of conditions. The average standard water loss for 
all the species on which data were collected was 1.150 g. of water vapor 
per hour per 100 sq. cm. of leaf surface. On the same basis the greatest 
water loss was from Planlayo major, Polyjoaum amphibuim, and Ini 
versicolor with a rat.- of 3.802, 3.661. 3.452 g. per ••‘ 9 ,, are de.-imeter per 
hour, respectively. The lowest transpiration rates were 0.0,4, 0.076, and 
0.085 g. per 100 sq. cm. per hour, respectively, for Ju.jlans n.yra, Bromut 

inermi8, and Silphium perfoliatum. 

Weaver and Mogcnsen (1919) noted that the autumnal transpiration 

losses from conifers were as high per unit of surface or even higher 
than those from broad leaves. The winter losses from conifers were 
found to be only 'All to Hi « ^eut as those in the autumn- Tim 
winter losses from conifers were scarcely greater than those from defol. 

ated stems of broad-leaved trees. . , 

Kelley (1930) in a study of the rate of transpiration of 21 species of 

deciduous fruit plants stated that Kibri vulgar* Corfu, max.ma, Hobo, 
occidental, Pyru. malaa, Pyru. comma,,,, and Cydon,a max.au, shotted 
a high rate of transpiration; Frajaria chilocn Jt.tr * gronulana and 
Prana, dametica a medium rate; and Jaylan, myra, Prana, amygdala, », 
and Prvna, per,ica the lowest rate of the plants examined. It was 
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Relative Transpiration op Corn, Milo, Pumpkin, Cowpeas and Soybeans under 
the Same Environmental Conditions in the Field at Manhattan, Kans. 


Date 

Com, 

Kansas 

Sunflower 

Milo, 

Dwarf 

Yellow 

Pumkpin, 

Cheese 

Cowpeas, 
New Era 

Soybeans, 

Midwest 

Evapo¬ 
ration 
per hour, 
porous 
cup at- 
mometer 

cc. 

Rate of transpiration per hour, grams 

§ 

c. 

*• 

£ 

a 

_6j 

o 

S o 
Sfi 
P ! 

c 

eS 

o. 

£ 

<5 

O 

S . 

!! 

S 

q 

I 

*5 

0 

jl 
£ s 

c 

s 

■ 5 . 

If 

& 

•— 

0 

° 

E 0 

?! 
£ ’ 

i 

0 . 

£ 

§ 

l! 

July 7-8: 

m 








m 



9 n.m.—1 p.m.. 

EES 

146 

142 

167 

126 


54 

129 



5.1 

4 p.m.-9 a.in.. 

£ 

14 

10 


IS! 

18 

7 

16 

at 

■T 

1.4 

July 8-9: 

■ 









m 


9 a.m.-4 p.m.. 

240 

158 

178 


168 

234 

65 


81 

ES 

5.9 

4 p.m.-9 n.m.. 


12 


6 

9 

13 

7 

17 

6 

mr. 

1.0 

July 9-10: 












9 a.m.-4 p.m.. 

227 

150 

183 

216 

165 

230 

78 

188 

90 

179 

4.3 

4 p.m.-9 a.m.. 


12 

9 


12 

17 

6 

13 

6 

12! 

0.8 


observed by Haas and Hahna (1932) that the transpiration rate was 
highest for the lemon trees, less for grapefruit, and least for the orange. 
Ashby (1932) reported that transpiration from the wilting shoots of the 
creosote bush was greater than that from the privet. Compared with 
privet, the creosote stem offered twice the resistance to the passage of 
water under pressure. The root suction pressure of the latter was three 
times that of the former. Sperry (1936) noted in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park that the different species of pine varied markedly in their 
transpiration rates. 

It was shown by Dowd (1931) that each variety of apple twigs has 
a distinct transpiration rate. These differences amounted to as much as 
50 per cent in some cases. Marklev and Sando (1931) found with but 
few exceptions that the skins of apples from New York were more 
permeable to water than those from Washington. 

A striking example of (he different effects of the changes in the 
environmcr.i'.i >onditions upon the rate of transpiration of different 
plants is offered in the observations of Sayre (1919), who found that an 
increase in ur. povaiij re of 23°F. and a decrease in humidity of 35 per cent 
increased f• ta aspiration rate of the mullein plant only twenty-five 
times as con.*" 'd to lorty times for the tobacco plant. The two main 
tactors that i . contribute to these differences in response to the 
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environment are the differences in anatomical structure and the specific 
ability of the plant to bring about • -p •-! 


• » w --CJ • J' 

changes in itself. Of the anatomical p.? 
differences that apparently contri- 
bute to variation in the transpiration 
rate of different plants, the structure ^ 
of the leaves is probably the most >* 
important. On account of their 
variation in structure, the leaves 
differ in their response to solar 
energy. Their absorption cocffici- 
ents may not be the same, and the ' 
dissipation of the absorbed energy • 
may be very different for different 
plants. We shall now discuss the 
more important structural differ¬ 
ences in the anatomy of the leaves 
and the influence of the struc¬ 
tural differences upon the rate of 
transpiration. \ 

a. The Stomata.— The stomata 
or stomates (singular, stoma or sto- ■ j 
mate) are minute more or less cion- VI- 

gated openings through the epidermis ^ —>4^’ 

of plants. They occur in the epi- ^ , 

dermis of any |>arl of the plant ”v s 
(Anderson, 1807 ; Jivanna Kao. 1023; Q 
and Barrett, 1929) except the root but 
are found in the greatest nuinlx-rs PvJ 

isite ] K _ ......... 

8, _ - — ' 

,:,rd cells.” •* / * <; .«> yS| 

n the most * iJA 

ii/mivu ny «••»- * -- ' - , • ky 

epidermal cell, which has In come r - / ^ \ / 

lipsoidal in outline, into two daug ity • >. )?•>>. 

cells. The dissolution of tin- middle A j ; /. vJ 

lamella of the walls separating these F ,o.-stom«tn Surfarc view of 

il .1 .. .-min find |he stoma tl»c e|»i<icrmi3 of -t. nlfalfo leuf. //. 
two cells then ot < urs ami » n .l r. lenf of corn. *. *•**"•»• 

or intercellular passage is formed ^ K , inrd cell*. *c. auhsi.liury cells, c. 

by the splitting of two walls. The onlin.ry e„..Urn«.l cell.. 


in the leaves. A stoma or stomal 
is simply an intercellular opening 
between two specialized epidermal 
cells that are termed “gu; 

(Fig. 10/1, H, and C.) In 
simple development, the stoma is 
formed by the division of a young 


«> . y 9 i ‘“"i 

' ;: V 




% e'' ; » ' 
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stoma may be opened and closed in varying degrees by changes 
in the size and shape of the guard cells. The changes are 
caused by the variation of the turgor of the cells in connection 
with the structure of their cell walls. In some cases, the epidermal 
cells that border on the guard cells are also different from the 
ordinary epidermal cells and are called “subsidiary” or “accessory 
cells.” The guard cells are richer in protoplasmic material, contain 
chloroplasts, are different in form, and have a higher concentration 
of the cell sap than the ordinary epidermal cells. The term “stoma” 
is also used to denote collectively the intercellular opening, the guard 
cells, and the subsidiary cells. In that case, the orifice is known as 
the “stomatal pore.” In this text, however, the term stoma will be 
used to denote only the pore through the epidermis, while the guard 
cells and accessory or subsidiary cells will be collectively termed the 
“stomatal apparatus.” The structure of the stomatal apparatus is 
markedly different in the different groups of plants. These peculiarities 
in structure may vary slightly under different conditions, but their 
general characteristics are constant. The peculiar type of guard cells 
and subsidiary cells of the grains and grasses is a good example of this 
(Schwendener, 1889). Itchfous (1917) considered that the structures 
of the stomatal apparatus are so constant within a given group of plants 
that they are of first importancein indicating phylogeny and relationships. 

1. Number .—The number of stomata per unit of leaf surface is, within 
certain limits, a characteristic of the particular species or variety of plant 
under consideration. There seems to be evidence that environmental 
conditions do influence the number of stomata per unit of surface, 
although the information in that regard is rather meager and contradic¬ 
tory. Mariana (1902) studied the effect of the humidity of the air upon 
the development of the stomata on the cotyledonary leaves of buckwheat, 
beet, white lupine, crimson clover, and other plants and concluded that 
there were fewer stomata produced per unit of leaf area in a relatively 
moist than in a relatively dry atmosphere. He considered that humidity 
favors the development of the superficial areas of the leaves but that it 
does not increase the absolute number of the stomata. Duggar (1911) 
grew plants of wheat and corn in sand cultures containing, respectively, 
88, 30, 20, 1">. >nd 11 per cent of moisture and observed that the greatest 
number of stt man per unit area was found on the leaves of the plants 
growing it* ** e sand with the highest moisture content, while the smallest 
number ' on the ’eaves of plants grown in the sand with the lowest 
percentage wu*er. K;c<so!baeh (1916), however, in experiments with 
Hogue » i’o-.v IV • and Pride of the North varieties of corn did not find 
any st ivspoiw i. «ho relative number of stomata to variations in 

cither soii moisture o* soil fertility. Weiss (1866) also concluded from 
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extensive observations that the conditions under which plants are grown 
do not influence either the size or the number of their stomata 

It was noted by Reed and Hirano (1931) with Citrus that the density 
of the stomata varies in different portions of the leaf and between spcc.e^ 
However, their density is decreased in all eases when the ' 

light is reduced. Tavfar (1926) believed that it ts possible by crossing 
pfants with larger and smaller numbers of stomata to change their 
density in the hybrid and thus alter to a certain degree the' P 
processes that are concerned with them. H.rano (1931) noted H,at the 
species of Citrus in the tropics have more stomata per tun a ea h , 
those* growing in other regions. In studying barley, uhent and corn. 

“^ar, and Fu "7 

of -.a,a PC.. of area „ 

shown in the following tabic: 


Soil moisture (wilting coefficient, 

18 per cent), per cent 

per unit area 

Barley 

Wheat 

Corn 

38. 

17. 

5 1 

G 2 

7.5 

G 2 

G 2 

7 7 

5 2 

5 2 

7 8 


Niemann (1932, and 

stomata var.ed direelly wi« '' ' . arl . lliolls in sto.natal frequenc y appear 

(1934) considered, Howcmt, i ■‘ c | iarac tMs to a greater extent 

to be connected with genern a* 

than with environmental , f „, c Kt omnlal frequency of 

Salisbury (1927) in an '^.^"dlVlhat sto,natal frequency is 
the woodland flora of -"fi " < f (|ie ( .„viromnent, <lry exposed 

mainly dependent on the 1 > am , | iumill conditions 

conditions being asso< lated ^ , |ial total pore spare per 

with low frequences. ' d „ ian in nlo ist conditions, despite 

unit area of leaf surface « gr a ^ }n a , ium id environment. He 

the larger size attained by J^ ' t ^ ^ reK|m , |hat is tt high 

makes the very important sla number of stomata anti 

positive correlation ^ unTof artia. The difference in fre- 

the number of epidermal ‘ < I 
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quency of stomata in wet and dry soil, small leaves as compared with 
large leaves, and different parts of the same leaf is due to differences in 
growth. Such differences in frequency are thus due to the spacing of the 
stomata and not to the differences in the number of stomata developed 
per number of epidermal cells in a unit area. 

Salisbury proposed the storaatal index 

'-FTS X,0 ° 

where S equals the number of stomata per unit of area and E the number 
of ordinary epidermal cells in the same unit area. The stomatal index 
thus aims at expressing the percentage proportion of the ultimate divi¬ 
sions of the dermatogen of the leaf that have been converted into stomata. 
This infers that under a given set of conditions a species tends to form a 
definite proportion of stomatal initials. Salisbury considered that there 
is some evidence that high humidity tends to reduce the proportion of 
stomata formed, and aquatics would seem to have low stomatal indexes. 
Variations in the stomatal index appear to be due to internal factors, of 
which nutritional conditions are perhaps the most important. Hirano 



Corn, Pride of 
Saline 


Milo, Dwarf 
Yellow 


Number ok Stomata on the Leaves of Pride of Saline Corn, Dwarf Yellow 
Milo, and Ulackhcll Kafir durino Nine Growing Seasons 


Number of stomata, thousands per square inch of leaf surface 


Kafir, 

Blackhull 


Garden Cit\ 
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(1931) noted in Citrus, that precipitation during the spring months, 
while the leaves were developing, showed a better correlation with the 
number of stomata than did the amount of annual rainfall. 

Miller (1928) recorded the number of stomata per unit area for one 
variety each of corn. milo. and kafir during nine successive growing 
seasons. A summary of (tie data is given ... the table on page 420 

The number was found to vary greatly from year to year. Thus for 
corn the number ranged fro... 82.000 in 1923 to 133 000 per square me , ,n 
1918; for milo leaves from 140.000 in 1915 to 181.000 per square .no n, 
1918 and for kafir from 127,000 in 1917 to 161.000 per square,,neb « 1918 
The number for each of the three plants was higher in 1918 ^ " J 

other of the growing seasons, but the variation* in 1 .umbers durmg th< 
other crowing seasons were not consistent. 1 hus, for example, 

showed marked Buduattoo.. For example, ... »» rfd.e 

m“ b " - Kb- ■«•» “;;; 

Summary ok the Observations on the Number o» 

Ciap Plant* _ 


Plant 

Number 
of years 
observed 

Average number stomata, thou¬ 
sands per square inch of leaf 

surface 

Upper 

I/jwer 

Total 

Ratio lower 
to upper 

Corn: 

9 

43 

i 

54 

1 

97 

1.255 


4 

48 

60 

108 

1.250 

Sherrod White Dent. 

ft 

44 

57 

101 

1.295 

Freed White Dent . 

o 

a 

49 

59 

108 

1 204 

Kansas Sunflower. 


43 

58 

101 

1 348 

Reid Yellow Dent. 

•f 





Sorghums: 

6 

• r *8 

79 

137 

1 362 

Sudan Grass. 

G 

71 

98 

169 

1 380 

Feterita. 

<1 

63 

88 

151 

1 396 

Milo, Dwarf Yellow. 

4 

65 

86 

151 

1.322 

Milo, White. 

K 

50 

97 

' 147 

1.940 

Kafir, Blackhull. 

5 

57 

94 

151 

1 649 


4 

53 

100 

153 

1 886 

Kafir, Pink. 

Sorgo, Freed. 

5 

1 

65 

98 

163 

1 507 
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Summary of tiie Observations on the Number of Stomata on the Leaves op 

Crop Plants.— {Continued) 


Average number stomata, thou¬ 
sands per square inch of leaf 
surface 


Number 
of years 
observed 


Plant 


Ratio lower 
to upper 


Upper Lower Total 


Sorghums: ( Continued) 


Sorgo, Red Amber. 

Sorgo, Kansas Orange.... 

Sorgo, Sumac. 

Broom Corn, Acme Dwarf 
Wheat: 


Kan red 


Blackhull 

Triplet... 


Improved Turkey 

Fulcaster. 

Harvest Queen.. . 


Abruzzi 
Kansas. 
Rosen.. 


Barley: 

Manchurian. 

Mariout. 

Kansas. 

Oats: 

Burt. 

Kulghum . 

Kherson. 

Texas. 

Alfalfa, common. 

Clover, white sweet. 

Clover, reel. 

Cow pens, New Era.. 

Soybeans, Medium Yellow 
Potato (several varieties'*. 
Cabbage (several varieties 
Watermelon, Knobs Gem. 
Cucumber, Lon# Green . 

Squash, Iluhha. Is. 

Tomato 'srvts..! vnrietie- 


.ncsa 
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"‘tri^sssscrr-Trss 

am O, o, various o.ho, 

unit of area—54,000 per squ stomata occur on 

number—428,000 per square inch of leaf ' havc more on the 

both upper and lower surface.- t ip maj^ ^ {hc ratio of , hc number 
lower than on the upper «jrfa . . ^ ranRed from i in the case of 

on the lower to that on the i I 1 * q Tlic leaves of apple, peach, 
barley and oats to 3 in thc ca> lim>er surface. Wheat, alfalfa, and 

and cherry showed no stomaj «j« 1 slom ata on the upper surface 

white sweet clover consistently had ^ |||e , ower t0 t hc upper 

of their leaves than on the lowc . found to have 

being 0.66 0.82. and 0.64. respectively, "hih r>c 

slightly more on thc upper than on the l<»\v«*r "iir ^ ^ ^ ^ cnm . 
Sawyer (1932) reported * ^ ^ .pirely to the lower surface. 

berry Wacdnim* maero*rpoM)*n con* ^ approximately 395.000 
and that in his observations ’ *" r fr ; wh< . rrv are all on the lower 

per square inch. The stoma a •> j of ' p a rrow and Dewey 

surface, and, according to 1 ‘ ^ 389 |>or st|U :.re millimeter. 

(1934) ranged in number from 303 • • I ^ ^ ( i«23) in regard to 

An interesting observation r:l . |) |„.rries on the distribu- 

the effect of orange rusts of blac >* • ' „ f ,j 1( . leaves of these 

tion of the stomata on the upper am | allls had more stomata 

plants. In general, normal '*a\e>‘ “' f( . w nia y l,e scattered singly or in 
on the lower side of the leaves. • u j ol , K the large veins or near 

groups of two or three on the uppe ' r that- in blackberry plants 

the edge of the leaf. < ’j in| th e orange rust for 2 or more 

which had been systemically n ' number of stomata were 

years, from one-fourth to one-half o! 

found on the upper surface. (Eckcrson, 1908) that there is an 

It may be stated as at K™• ^^ ^ ^ 8tomatu of a given type, 
inverse relation between th occur in the largest numbers, l or 

Thus they are smallest uh ( . OIlsi dcrably larger than those of corn 

example, the «tomata of o^ cucu mber, squash, or watermelon arc 
or the sorghums, while t • ^ a , falfa soyb ean. potato, or tomato 

much smaller than tin -to . . : tb Citrus that the size of 

lteed and Hirano only slightly by the number per uni. 

the stomata seems to oc m» 


area. 
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The number of stomata vary on the different leaves of the same plant 
and on different parts of the individual leaf. Miller (1928) observed that 
the middle leaves of a mature com plant have from 25 to 45 per cent more 
stomata per unit of surface than the lowest three or four leaves. The 
fact that the upper leaves have more stomata per unit area than the lower 
has been observed by Yapp (1912) for Spiraea ulniaria , L., by Rea (1921) 
for Campanula rolundifolia, and by Salisbury (1927) for a wide range of 
plants. The stomatal frequency in relation to the position of the leaf 
upon the plant is illustiated in the case of Polygonalum muUiflorum, as 
shown by the data given by Salisbury in the table below. 

The number of stomata per unit of area varies for different regions 
of the same leaf. Thus Salisbury (1927) found that the highest frequency 
was near the leaf tip and the lowest frequency toward the base, while the 
frequency for the middle region of the leaf was intermediate between the 
base and the apex. Salisbury also noted that, in some cases at least, 
the number of stomata per unit area increased from the midrib toward 


Relation of Hbioht of Leaf on the Plant to the Stomatal Freqoenct in 

Polygonalum muUiflorum 


Height of loaf 

Number of stomata 

Height of leaf 

^ Number of stomata 

above ground, cm. 

per square millimeter 

hIh.vo ground, cm. 

per square millimeter 

21.5 

53.0 

51.8 

77.0 

27.0 

59.0 

53.8 

83.0 

30.2 

76.5 

55.2 

88.3 

50 2 

73.0 

50.5 

91.0 


the margin. According to .Maximow (1925), this is a part- of the general 
law, first set forth by Zalenski, according to which the higher the leaf is 
attached •<> the stem the larger in comparison with the lower leaves are 
the total number and length of the vascular bundles per unit area, the 
smaller are the tells of the epidermis and mesophyll and also the cells of 
the stomata, b it he more there are per unit of surface. Salisbury (1927) 
considered 1 k-.t 'he increase in the number of stomata on the leaves from 
the base of the plant toward the tip mid from the base of an individual 
leaf toward n* apex determined by the water relations. Conditions 
favoring hi h "uto< of transpiration or a low rate of water intake favor 
high stoma' ! irequeary. 1 1 found that under constantly humid 

conditions li . >'•*••< nr*. gradient of stomata tends to disappear. 

1 he total «r r «r : -iom.ita per plant is enormous. Thus the num¬ 
ber on the entire *:.i -u Mco of fully grown com plant ranges from 
140,000,000 to '2•■<!.» « ,>ri uing upon the variety and size of the 

plant, while a sin.:. 'k 'ovclopc-d pumpkin leaf of average size has 
from 50,000,000 to tiG.Ohu of stomata. 
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Although the stomata occur in very large .mmbers. they ^upy^.y a 

sss Kr?.5- - i=£ srs 

that the area of the stomata^-bout the area of the 

surface. Brown and E«Mk 0® j pcr cent of its leaf surface. 

stomata of the sunflower plan n . f the st0 mata of over 

Eckerson (1908) found fhe avers*«hn«“ (Q ^ ft _ by 17 . 7 „ 

IS m Sn^Srria of the stomata may c q ua. from 1 to 8 per 

cent of the leaf surface of plan‘s of Von Mohl (1856), the 

2. Opening and Closing. lloo „ buted to the changes in 

opening or closing of the sto 1 « naroiitly brought about by an 

turgor of the guard cells. Jheoi* J,| losing by a decrease in 

increase in the turgor of the g • „ in t i, e opening or dosing 

their turgor. The changes m »rg<> „f the cell walls of the 

of the stoma because of the un< m|! |,v Schwemlener (1S81). 

guard cells, a fact that was r> P in ,| ir i r arrangement but are 

These uneven thickenings in tin ' a T ,„. ^^mrc of the different 

fairly constant for large groups o P „,„ i,ing and closing of the 

types of guard cells and its ( npeland (1902). The 

stomata have been extcn>i\« . 0 f .structure to illustrate 

intention here is to mention « ul > ‘^ uf x]xr II walls of the guard 
the relationship of turgor and 

cells to the opening and closing *> » ,. clls . the cell wall is much 

In one of the most common tyi > tlian on the opposite side 

thinner where it borders on “ 'I r4 .|| j s increased, this thinner 

next to the stoma. When the turgo' |||nn t | ie other and pulls the 

wall is stretched or dragged ou• ^ s(oma with it, thus increasing 

more rigid and thicker wa ° illustrated by a simple experiment 

the size of the pore. This ac Momentary textbooks of botany, 

that is described in practica } . h a y tube to a water faucet 

Two pieces of rubber tubing are to cach other. The lower end 

or an air pump and are p\av » ; , p1hcr> an d the exterior side 

of the tubes are stoppered, * means of a sharp knife. \N hen 

of each piece of tubing i> P a J‘ . • _ t j lC thin exterior walls bulge and 
the pressure is turned into t '■ un ellipsoidal opening between 

draw the pieces of tubing apart, produc mg 

them. r„nrd Cells.—It has just been stated that 

(a) The Physiology of Ihe 6^^ ^ ^ primari , y , 0 changes in the 

the opening or closing ot 
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turgidity of the guard cells, but no mention was made of the manner 
by which these changes in turgor might be brought about. In order 
to understand the explanations that are commonly offered to account 
for these changes in turgor, a certain knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the guard cells is necessary; it is the intention here to 
discuss it briefly. 

The guard cells always contain green plastids in contrast to the ordi¬ 
nary epidermal cells. These plastids have until recently commonly been 
called “chloroplasts” and considered similar to those of the mesophyll, 
but there seems to be considerable evidence that such is not the case. 
Sayre (1926) noted in the case of patience dock ( Rumex patienlia ) that 
the chloroplasts of the mesophyll appear as single structures and do not 
vary in size with their starch content. The green plastids of the guard 
cells, on the other hand, have the appearance of compound structures, 
vary in size with their starch content, and are somewhat smaller than the 
chloroplasts of the mesophyll cells. Chlorophyll develops only in the 
chloroplasts of the mesophyll when exposed to light, while the green 
color of the plastids of the guard cells develops in either light or darkness. 
If a green plant is placed in continued darkness, the chlorophyll of the 
chloroplasts of the mesophyll disappears, while the green coloring matter 
of the plastids of the guard cells does not. Sayre (1926) could not obtain 
the microchemical tests for chlorophyll from the plastids of the guard 
colls, but he did not consider the proof conclusive due to the difficulty 
of making the test on such small bodies. On account of these differences, 
Sayre considered that the plastids of the guard cells are different struc¬ 
turally, physiologically, and genetically from the chloroplasts of the 
mesophyll cells of the leaf. Sawyer (1932) noted that chloroplasts do 
not occur in the guard cells of the leaves of Vaccinium macrocarpon but 
do occur m the other epidermal cells on both surfaces of the leaf. The 
sloinata of this plant are poorly adjusted for response to the changing 
environmental factors of light, temperature, and moisture. 

(1) Osmotic Relations of the Guard Cells .—It has been established 
by Iljin f 1914). Wiggins (1921), and Sayre (1923, 1926) that the osmotic 
value ol t he < ell sap of the guard cells is greater than that of the ordinary 
epidermal cells. Sayre also reported that the osmotic value of the cell 
sap of the Mihidiary colls of Rumex patientia is higher than that of the 
ore imuy cpi.iennal cells. 'I he osmotic value of the cell sap of the guard 
cells is not constant but is highest when the stomata are open and lowest 
when they ar. osed, while that of the epidermal cells remains practically 
constant throughout the day. iljin (1914) reported that the osmotic 
value of the C eh* -,p of the guard cells of the numerous plants with which 
he worked was .to 80 atmospheres higher than that of the epidermal 
cells. These re>i are perhaps too high, since Iljin used potassium 
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nitrate as a plasmolytic agent and Sayre (1926) has pointed out that the 
protoplasmic membrane of the guard cells is readily permeable to this 
salt. Wiggins (1921) used a solution of calcium chloride to plasmolyze 
the cells and substantiated the observations of Iljin, although he was 
unable to obtain such great differences. The results of Wiggins expressed 
in the table below show that the osmotic value of the guard cells averaged 
about 13 atmospheres higher than that of the epidermal cells. 


Osmotic value, atmospheres 




Plant 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

- 

Columbia, Mo. 


Epidermis J 

Guard cells 

Epidermis J 

Guard cells 


5.4 

11.3 

10.1 

AA C 


9.5 

12.6 

29.5 


11.3 

18.1 

11.6 

Cl 

39.5 

ot n 


.... 

• • • • 

— 

12.0 

01.0 


The .-.tie v.lue. et .he cell -P »' <■- ■"£«"* 

- - «>- ""“7“,;:;: ssrlXXCts.*-: 

sucrose, glucose and calcium.' 1>rwctit . ul , y „ ie same and showed the 
results with all three agents "' ,r ‘ N 1)C , lighcl . thftn that of 

osmotic value of the cell .V". . when the stomata 

le^r,l The .he. «h« »«- "« 

data obtained by using sucrose ns a plasmolytii ng . 

r s ._ OK TH1: Guard, Subsidiary, and Epidbumai. 
Osmotic Value of the Cell Sap 

Cells of Patienc e k 

Items considered 


Size of stomata, microns.| 3 by 30 

Osmotic value of the cell sap, ( 
atmospheres of fcuard cells. . 

Subsidiary cells. 1 

Epidermal eells. 



, i Avulence seems to show conclusively that during the 

p,c experimental evnl ni. H.. ^ ^ ^ ^ of ^ guar( , ■ 

daylight hours ic o> cells, this difference rising to a maxi- 

greater than that of the I afternoon, paralleling somewhat 

mum during the day and falling ^ Thc diffcreIlcc between the 

IrTalVol .£S -sap of the guard cells and the epidermal cells 
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varies, no doubt, with different plants and with the different conditions 
under which the observations are made. 

(2) Changes in the Cell Contents .—Almost without exception, starch 
occurs in the plastids of the guard cells under any condition where these 
cells are fully formed. It is found in the guard cells where the plant 
has been grown from the seed in complete darkness, in the white area of 
variegated leaves, in albino plants, and in the guard cells of numerous 
plants that never produce starch in the chloroplasts of their mesophyll 
cells. It was formerly supposed that this starch was synthesized by the 
green plastids of the guard cells, but the evidence at present indicates 
that the carbohydrate content of the guard cells may be obtained entirely 
from the green cells of the mesophyll. It has been noted by various 
observers that the starch content of the plastids of the guard cells changes 
during the opening and closing of the stomata. Darwin (1898), Lloyd 
(1908), Iljin (1914), and Sayre (1926) found, in general, that the starch 
content in the guard cells is greatest in the early hours of the morning 
and gradually disappears until the stomata are at their maximum opening. 
It, however, is never wholly depleted. After the stomata begin to close, 
there is a gradual accumulation of starch in the guard cells until the 
maximum content is again reached early in the evening, after which no 
marked changes can be detected during the night. It has been observed 
that, when the starch content decreases, the osmotic value of the cell sap 
increases, and the reverse is the case when the starch content increases. 
Hagen (1918) observed that, when the stomata are open, sugar is present 
in large amounts, while Sayre (1926) showed that in the guard cells 
of Rumcx patientia there was 2 to 2' i times more sugar present when 
the stomata were open than when they were closed. St rugger and 
Weber (1926) in studying the stomata of Galium mollugo observed 
that as starch disappeared in the guard cells, it appeared in the com¬ 
panion cells, and vice versa. They concluded from this observation 
that the subsidiary cells cooperate in the movement of the stoma. This 
change of starch to sugar and sugar to starch seems to be a reversible 
reaction in which the total amount of carbohydrate material does not 
vary to any extent. This reaction has generally been assumed to be due 
to the enzyme diasta-'\ but so far it has not been isolated from the guard 
cells, although Hagen (1918) by treating the guard cells with diastase 
converted *h larch into sugar and thus caused the stomata to open. 

The seri* ?. *■; • hanges that result in the opening of the stomata of a 
turgid leaf ni r.tuerated by Sayre (1926) and Loftfield (1921) as follows: 
In the mornii. • initiates the action of diastase, probably by decreas¬ 
ing the acidity * he cell sap of the* guard cells. The diastase changes 
the starch to s •: which results in an increase of the osmotic value 

of their cell sap. \ : is causes water to enter the guard cells, since the 
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—* °> - 7 " 

*■*> -"»» >• '*"”'** ,ht rev ™ 

of that during the opening. values of the guard cells under 

>K**<$’ 

various conditions, lhus . .. w |icn they were closed, 

alkaline when the%«*d *»« 

but no quantitative data • j ls ne iciity he could cause 

from the leaves as a buffer When placed in a 

the stomata to open or dose in aftPr 2 hr.. but when 

solution with a pH value of • t > 4<6 to 5.0 they remained 

placed in a solution with a pH of d.b to * 

closed. , w sa 0 change in the reaction 

Searth (1932) found.that there «a> • ^ ,,., s than pH 5.0 in 

of the guard cells from ,»H 6 010 . >,udicd all the s.oma.n 

the dark. He conchuled that i I <)f illumiIia tion. or of 

movements whether due to chang > ^ transformation of carbo- 

temperature, are accompanied »> , When the stomata are 

hydrates and by a pH change "> ’j ' | liB | 1( . r pH value than when 

opening or arc open, the guard <' ' ■ < that the carbohydrate 

they are closing or are fully elo*« " im , lH va lue. The origin 

balance in the guard cells depen.ls . } ( . ||( depends mainly 

of the pH change, when govern I > i„n in the leaf tissue, 

on the relative rate of photos) nth ' J , f . ( lu( , „f itself induce. 

The absence of carbon dioxide la " ,, f dioxide causes the 

stoma,al opening. A '"'‘‘"aSr.,-n.n.tio«-W per cent- 

elosurc of the stomata, but J - • ..| osmotic value in the 

there is a hydrolysis of starch causing 

guard cells and stomalal opening. ;1 „. marked differences 

It was noted by l.insbauer < • J ^ | Ilsm „f the guard cells 

in the physical and chemical > • ^ When open the cells 

depending on whether they an >f .. Konp .|ii” and silver nitrate 

arc more resistant to toX “ . . 4 i«r27. 1928) considered that when 
than when they are closed. ''' * in ’ t |,p electrostatic condition of 

the stomata arc open there is ‘ . ' , rd re l| s . This is indicated by the 
the molecules of the proteins of „ l( . pro , 0 pl a sm of the guard 

increased viseosily am l» "" ' . temperatures, 

cells and by their . !oinata dose or open, however, was con- 

The rapidity with wind. |Q |oo ra|) id to he due entirely 

sidered by Searth (\M» ^''Condensation. They considered that Un¬ 
to the hydrolysis of star. ^ . b ,. for( . ,| lP March can undergo any 

action of diastase is **>>° inoveII1 .-,.t of the guard cells is com plot ec. 
great amount of change, 
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Scarth (1926) found that illuminated and open guard celLs are alkaline in 
reaction, probably from the utilization of carbon dioxide in photo¬ 
synthesis, and certain colloidal constituents of these celLs become much 
swollen as the pH value increases. He considered that high turgidity 
in the guard cells is mainly caused by colloidal imbibition. Closure is 
accompanied by increased hydrogen-ion concentration due to the accumu¬ 
lation of carbon dioxide of respiration when photosynthesis ceases on 
account of low light intensity. The colloids are dehydrated as they 
approach their isoelectric point, the bound water is freed, the cells 
quickly lose their surplus water to the surrounding cells, and the guard 
cells close. Scarth considered that if hyperacidity develops due to 
prolonged darkness, the colloids of the guard cells may become more acid 
than the isoelectric point, produce an acid swelling of the colloids, and 
thus bring about night opening of the stomata. According to this theory, 
we have a mechanism whose response is almost instantaneous to light 
changes. In such a case, the sugar and starch reactions that are com¬ 
monly associated with stonmtal opening and closing may be subsidiary 
to the main regulatory mechanism. It is worthy of note in this connec¬ 
tion that the guard cells have been observed in the case of Carncgica 
i/ii/antca to function in the o|M*ning and closing of the stomata for as 
long as a century (Long, 1928). 


Methods „f M ensuring the Change h of Siomatal A pert arcs .—Darwin (1898) 
considered that flu- amount of water vapor escaping from tin* leaf could ho taken ns 

an index of ..unlit ion of tin* stomata. lie used shavings of Imrn and other nmte- 

iinls as hyjrmsvnjn-*. Tin* degree of curvature of these hygroscopcs, which was an 
indication of the rate of water loss, was read on a graduated quadrant. This method 
measured the change in the transpiration rate hut not necessarily the condition of the 
stomata. Another method reported hv him in 1904 in which tin* degree of stonmtal 
opening was i.h a aired by the ehang. * in the temperature of the leaves is open to the 
same objection*. Various t\pes of |Mirotneters have ln-cn devised and used by Dnr- 

nM 1 |Vr *' l ’"- • , ' ' lu If 12 • - 1911), LaSdlow and Knight (1916), and 

hriig!.' •*'!•». I' * Ito incisure change, in .•oniatal apertures. The general pro- 
• a « <u,.iant-pn-s.ilre aspirator to draw air through u leaf either 
if-m • iie plant. The speed <if tin- air stream is measured by the 
■ n »he aspirator and is considered to indicate the relative 
i !■< main objection* to sueh porometers are the unimt- 
• • .gh the intercellular spaces of the leaf and the 
•!i**:itc. Trelease and Livingston (1910) made a 
i .inndardizcd cobalt paper in regard to the 
- *d*' ’lint show a general agreement of data 
- hours hut a lack of accord later in the day. 




eedur 

intact d'-ta- ! 
rale ;»i \\ | | 

size of the i 
ural conditio' . 
iinecrtaintv • 
compnrativ. •• . 
transpiration i 
between the two 
The evidence in 
stomata hut fail 


l„. 


• a -Isdi.ni 
i‘» • that 
» take inti 


if 
t In 
1 a* 


win (1912) considoi«H •»„. poromc' 
scopic method, sim 
of stomata at each 


•T o 


strikes an average ■> 
•ur.g instead •*: tin* 


measures the diffusive capacity of the 
’•• tors influencing transpiration. Dar- 
• • have an advantage over any micro- 
degree of opening of many hundreds 
;• nar itively few that can be observed 
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through a microscope. Lloyd (1908) devised a method of stomatal observation that 
is the most applicable and the most widely used of any of the methods yet presentee! 
for stomatal study. His method consists of stripping the epidermis from the leaf 
and quickly plunging it into absolute alcohol. The effect of the alcohol is to dehy¬ 
drate the cell wall and to cause it to become very -stiff and hard before removing the 
water from the cell. As a result, the cell walls retain their original shape, and the size 
of the stoma is unaltered as long as the material is kept dehydrated. The specimens 
can thus be collected, preserved, stained and mounted, and studied at leisure. The 
reliability of this method was verified by Loft field (1921), who compared the dimen¬ 
sions of the stomata of leaves in position and of those of the stripped epidermis treated 
with absolute alcohol and found that the measurements were practically identical. 
Lloyd (1913) used a specially arranged microscope to observe the stomata in position 
in their natural state. The microscope was provided with a condenser a 4-mm 
objective with a long working distance, and a cooling cell in the form of a flask wired 
beneath the substage apparatus. By this method it is possible to observe accurately 
the size of the stomata without injury, but it has its objections ... that it cannot be 
used at night or in poor light .ml is more or less cumbersome and loo slow ,o he used 
under the conditions thnt frequently oeeur in the lieId. 

Ashby (1931) compared .he sensitivity the me.hod of Knight w.tl,..of I.l„>, 

for measuring the area of the stomatal apertures. There was a sat.sfae.ory agree,,,on. 
of the two methods on the leaves of Ger.n.i .. lVrieno when the stoma,a » e 


wide open. At the time the apertures were.arly closes., however, the poron.e.e 

method of Knight was approximately ten times more scs.t.vc than ,he method 
devised by I-loyd. Gregory and lVarsc ,1934. described a porometor "... measure. 

the changes in stomatal aperture by ..mount of res,, anee recorded. Jones , 1932) 

described a method for observing.a,a by -heuseof.he ultra 

Ix>ng and Clements (1934) found that solunons of eolhal.can be sc, <> ' 

number and distribu.ion of stoma,a. The sol,,,,..,, ,s.,;phed w^s umlshar 
a_ .i....«...i .a- After the film* have lined they arc remo\ctl, find tin 


brush to the Hclcctcd areas. After the film* 

Htoinatal impression* nrc studied. 

(c) Factor, Affectin', Openin', and Closin ',.-Any statements that may 

be made in regard to factors that affect ..mng and closing of the 

stomata must, be considered only as very general m -betr application. since 
in this regard, as in many others, different plants may not only respond 
differently to the same factors, but the nature of the response may be 
greatly influenced by other environmental factors. 

(1) Light .-In general, it can be stated that hgl. ts the factor to 
which the stomata most universally respond. As a rule, the stoma a o 
the majority of plants open in light and close in darkness, bu the light 
requirements for opening and . losing are not identical even for closely 
related plants (Kuyper. 1915; Livingston and Kstabrook, 1912; Gray and 
1919; Smith!* 1922; Hart. .929; Magncss and Kurr Itmtl; Paet, 
1930; Bartholomew, 1931; Sitlon. 1932; Dcen and Bruner, 1933; hearth. 

Whyte, and Brown. 1933; and Yocum, 1935). ..... , 

Light appears to induce the owning of the stomata by initiating 
conditions favorable to the conversion of the stare , the guard cells 
sugar, which increases the osmotic value of the.r cell sap. I he 
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closing of the stomata at night is, however, by no means universal. 
Of the 75 species of plants examined by Darwin (1898), 13 per cent 
did not close their stomata at night. Burgerstein (1920) examined 
48 sjjecies of herbaceous and 27 species of woody plants from 9 to 10 p.m. 
and found that the stomata of 15 species were fully open, 13 species 
partially open, 14 species only slightly open, and 33 species fully closed. 
'Hie stomata of nyctitropie plants are frequently open at night, as are also 
those of some of the marsh and aquatic plants, and Loftfield (1921) has 
noted the same condition for the stomata of the potato plant. Although 
the closure of the stomata in darkness is the rule for the majority of 
plants, it is not necessarily so complete as entirely to prevent the inter¬ 
change of gases between the interior of the leaf and the external medium, 
although it does greatly diminish it. In many cases, too, some stomata 
remain open, although the great majority of them on the same leaf are 
completely or partially closed, a fact which was first reported by Leitbeg 
(1868). 

It was observed by Loft field (1921) that the reduction of light to 
less than one-half of normal is usually necessary to produce any effect 
upon the stomata of plants growing in the open, and when stomata are 
closing they respond to a decrease in light more rapidly than when open¬ 
ing. Leick (1927. 1928) reported that light increased the permeability of 
the guard cells. Sayre (1929) found that the stomata of Rumcx palientia 
do not open in light of longer wave lengths than 690m/x. lie suggested 
that red light beyond 690m/i does not affect plants except as it may be 
absorbed and changed to heat. I*actz (1930) reported that red light, 
700 to <>20nui. and blue light. 500 to I10nt/j. had the greatest effect upon 
>touiatal movement, the red rays being twice as effective as blue rays 
of tin' same intensity. Since it is the red and blue rays that are con¬ 
cerned in photosynthesis, it was suggested that the movement of stomata 
tuns be correlated with photosynllieiic activity. The stomata of the 
variiga ed '.-a\ •' of t'nbhhinn. whoso guard cells are entirely free from 
ehlorophx !i. * pc iied in a saturated atmosphere but were unresponsive 
to light S. ••-•h i P.t32> stated that tin* portion of the spectrum that is 
absojl •! . hlorophvll affects stomata! movement. It acts primarily 

bv it< to r t osyiithetic activity. Deoil and Bruner (1933) found 
during »!• ■ . the mid in 1932 that the stomata of the gray birch 

began to • _ min. • 5*n* the beginning of the eclipse. After 

it had pa.—* • imitate «*p- ned slightly. Ordinarily at the hour of the 

eclipse, tin* •• >' *mat:i were fully open. Loftfield (1921) stated 

that the slot :\ night :»> a result of moonlight or a strong arti¬ 
ficial light of m n‘en*-ity than 1 per cent of the sunlight maxi¬ 
mum. He also • ihat in response to light they opened more 

readily toward rn< , than toward midnight. 
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The question of the periodicity or rhythm of the movement of om 
has received considerable attention, but the experimental results hat 
(“e been obtained are very conflicting. Darwin (1898) found that 
artificial darkness is more effective in producing closure in the afternoon 
than in the morning and that illumination opens ^ 
readily in the morning than later in the day. y 
Su f th, p”.M. o( Ruma p«M*i S™™* "o”* 1 

open at the usual .“dt^S 

r,u"rr; ■: 

the stomata tend to open betwe • differed in varieties 

that the daily rhythm of ^'"“'‘ "^"e^n after sunrise 
of wheat. The stomata of some varieties open i y ^ of 

and remain open during '^^“"■^ivel'y short period of time, 
other varieties remain open only a rcluti > with 

ffl .. 

which the stomata open. Uftfnhl (iJtu ,he length of time 

limits of temperature at ' vl '"' ‘ l ' ro, " |, £ r i SP i„ temperature, 

for opening is reduced one half l “ r ' f l . ris( . s to 3 5 to 50‘C. 
Zalenski (1921) noted that "lien the I I • tlirKor «,f 

starch in the guard cells ,S ]which tin- stomata open widely, 
these cells increases, in c cinseque , ()f ,| lC 50 species observed, 

a fact also observed in the «t mg I " ■ f the stomata at high 
only millet and succulents showed no opening 

temperatures. ,, Whyte, and Brown (1933) that the 

It was considered by ^» r ' • ^ collo c„tration of oxygen 

night opening of stomata ■ The effect of temperature is 

inside the leaf reaches a rer ^ of oXyK en b y the aeceler- 

primarily to hasten the «'■ . ()XVRon tension reduces the rate of 

ation. They suggested « ^ ,. 011 eentration in the leaf falls, 

evolution of carbon J , '°» d ' j r( . spons e to a low content of carbon 
Thus opening at night is ■ lt wa8 nolo d by Clements and 

dioxide, just as is opening I Jj stom ata did not begin to close 

Martin (1934) in the w» towernd to about 40°F„ but that 

they were near* ^ ti.at high humidity of the 

(3) Humid,ly. wider and remain open longer than a low 

air permits ‘^e stomata U 'J* jmpor|an) whcn thc water content of 
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Pactz (1930) found that in Trudescantia flutninensis, Oxalis losiandra, 
Zea mays, and certain other plants, the stomata opened at different rates 
upon exposure to light after the plants had been kept in the dark at 
varying degrees of humidity. The plants that had been kept in the most 
humid atmosphere opened the most rapidly, and vice versa. It was 
observed by Overley, Overholser, and Haut (1931) that, with a high 
temperature and a low relative humidity, an early closing of the stomata 
might result for the leaves of the apple even though the soil moisture was 
above the wilting point. 

The effect of relative humidity and temperature upon stomatal 
behavior is reflected in the results obtained from various methods of 
drying hay. Thus Jones and Palmer (1932, 1933, and 1934) found 
that a double windrowing of alfalfa 2 hr. after cutting produced a hay 
with a more desirable color, a larger percentage of leaves remaining on 
the stem, and a lower moisture content than hay that was cured in the 
swath. They observed that the stomata on the leaves remained open 
longer when the hay was windrowed than when it was allowed to remain 
in the swath. At the end of 2 hr. in the swath, the stomata were nearly 
all closed, and plasmolysis of the cells had occurred. At the end of the 
same period, tin* stomata of the windrowed hay wen* partially closed 
and began to reopen. This reopening was followed by an increased rate 
ol water loss. The temperature inside the windrow 3 hr. after cutting 
was .V to S°('. lower than it was in the swath, while the relative humidity 
of the former was It) per cent higher than in the latter. In the subdued 
light of the windrow, the chlorophyll was better preserved and thus made 
a brighter hay. 

(I) Maisfurt. Next to light, the moisture supply of the leaves is the 
factor that most universally affects the opening or closing of the stomata. 
T‘ • ( ffe* ' of wilting on the movement of the stomata will be discussed 


lltid-T ‘ill 


Purr 1 ■ 

Sitton (l-.*:;. 
open in tl 
if the moist 
According to 
is above t In¬ 
to the opening 
rated soils. 


•t topics. It will suffice here to state that, if the supply 
I* : reaches a certain minimum which causes the guard 
ir ti idiiv. the stomata close regardless of the influence 
other factors that have been mentioned. 

• mover and Hendrickson (1927), Magness and 
:n< ss i 1930). Furr and Degman (1931), and 
• apple, apricot, peach, prune, and pecan 
b o|h-ii until late afternoon or evening 
’ /on.* is above the wilting percentage. 
u»d ' i. : v >oii (1927). if the moisture* content 
u 1 iciit .ilierciii e can be detected in regard 

• •: tala ol w growing in relatively dry or satu- 
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(5) Chemical Agents.—The effects of the amount of carbon dioxide on the behavior 
of stomata have already been noted. Sayre (1926) found that the stomata of Rumex 
patienlia open to 50 per cent of their maximum in ammonia vapor in darkness and 
close in an acid atmosphere in light. According to Haas-Poctzl (1930) the effective¬ 
ness of ions in prolonging the hydrolysis of stand, in the guard cells and thusinpromot- 
mg the opening of the stomata. stand .he following order for Zrtnna prn.Mo and 

Vida faba: Li > Nn > K > Mg > Ca > Sr > Ha and Cl > NO, > SO. > Br > 

tartrate > eitrate > CNS. Pleasant (1930, found for plants of pea, bean and rad.sh 
that the application of nitrates increased the speed of the opening and rto.nl of the 
stomata. Weber (1931) noted that in the actively grown* leaves of R,.nunc In, 
ficuria the guard cells were very permeaMe to urea, while .n the end.ryonK^ ag . l y 
were permeable only to a slight degree. It was eonstdered by Scarth (1932Mh.t the 
influence of chemicals upon the movement of stomuta is condition 
upon the pH value of the cells. 

Id) Daily Movement.—The general behavior of "‘ c i s l lo ' n “’“ d . uril "’ U, ° 
24-hr. period has been studied extensively by la, ft field (1.21) for about 
60 species of cultivated, native herbaceous plants, shrubs_ and tr . • 
He found that there is a great variation in the behavior of the stomatal 
aperture of the different leaves of the same plan, and even on the same 
leaf (see also Leiek, 1928). The stomata on the upper ««*«* 
behave differently from those on the lower. hits in alfalfa thou on 
the lower surface open more slowly anti close oarher thar.those on the 
upper. On all leaves there are a cer.ntn number of stoma that arc 
functionless, while a certain portion are more 

field observed that 81) per "|"' n J t ‘, 'iscent 'l.eltavcd approximately 
a# movement was concerned and that I ;„.,ciivo It was 

as the majority, while 2 per <enl were 
. . . . , • i /mo- i<i 9 Ki nnil hv \ eilmieyer ana nenaru kmjh 

sunlight. The closure of some<mat ;x i Thc Ronoral Uelmvior 
particles of sand or.^ « m(K ,ificd by the prevailing physical 

of f e .novetnen s may be grea y.. ol)servod ,s there are 

conditions, so that as m «,ny rollsi<ll . rt , d that the stomatal 

comb,nations of phy ; - c^ vided . basis for classifying the 

no,..., - 

hurley. 

«pi „ «ininntii of this type under favorable conditions arc 
(!) r,w Allnlja I ypt. T - _ |hl . y op) .„ i„ from 2 to fi hr. after daylight. 

open .11 day and closed »' dually close during a period about twee as 

n-matn open from 3 b w| „. n rond it ions become less favorable for 

nog as that requiredor-pc fr during the middle of .be -lay, this period of 

~ ndi,io " s hwome . . . ,ras 
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favorable. With the appearance of midday closure, night opening develops and 
increases with the increase of day closure, until finally there is a partial opening of the 
stomata all night and a complete closure all day. This type of storpata behavior 
Ix>ftfield considered to be characteristic of most thin-leaved mesophytes and includes 
sweet, red, and white clovers; peas; beans; turnip; radish; muskmelon; cucumber; 
watermelon; carrot; parsnip; apple; peach; pear; and many others. 

(2) The Potato Type .—The daily stomatal movement in potato was found to be 
markedly different from that of alfalfa under the same favorable conditions. The 
stomata of potato are open continuously except for about 3 hr. following sundown. 
Midday closure is observable in alfalfa before wilting is evident, but midday closure 
does not occur in potato until the plants are visibly wilted, nnd only after very extreme 
lack of moisture do the stomata open at dusk. The stomata of the cabbage, onion, 
tulip, salsify, plantain, squash, pumpkin, and leek show the general or modified 
behavior of those of the potato. The stomata of Scirpus valid us, Equitetum hyemale, 
and Eyuisction poluMre were found to be continuously wide open under normal condi¬ 
tions and even during wilting or death from water loss. 

(3) The Barley Type .—The behavior of the stomata of the barley is typical of the 
cereals. They show uo opening during the night no matter how slight the day 
opening. Also, there are many closed stomata during the day occurring more or less 
in groups. They open and close comparatively rapidly, but even under favorable 
conditions they arc fully open for an hour or two only. 

The optimum conditions for the full opening of the stomata vary widely for 
different groups of cereals. Thus in the caso of coni and the sorghums, very wann 
to hot weather, bright sunshine, and a high water content of the leaves seem to bo 
the optimum conditions; while in the case of wheat, oats, and barley, cool, humid condi¬ 
tions with relatively mild sunlight are the best. 

The examples that have been mentioned refer to the stomata of the leaves. 
According to l.oftfield, the stomata that are found on the stem differ considerably in 
structure and water relations and consequently in their behavior from those that 
occur on the leaves. 

3. Capacity far the Diffusion of Gases, (a) The Stomata as Paths of Gaseous f 
Exchange. - It has been proved through the work of Blackman (1895), Stahl (1894), 
nnd Huseidioni and Pollacei (1902) that practically all the interchange of gases between 
the interior of the leaf and the atmosphere takes place through the stomata. Black¬ 
man found in leaves which have stomata only on the lower surface that on an averago 
only 3 per cent of the total carbon dioxide exchange occurred through the upper sur¬ 
face. When stomata occur on both upper nnd lower surface, the amount of carbon 
dioxide diffusing through each epidermis was approximately proportional to tho 
number of stomata on cn**h side of the leaf. Stahl (1894) observed that the loss of 
water bv transpiration is confined, for the most part, to the leaf surface that contains 
t ho stomata. By ising the cobalt chloride-paper method to determine the transpira¬ 
tion rate, he o*» r ed in lesv-* w ith stomata only on the lower surface that the paper 
on this .stirfni-" ' i ••ml it. • few minutes, while that on the upper surface did not 
>'hange color i: .. s • ••*■- 1 hours. The relative loss of water through the stomata 
nnd cuticle « • c • • I .• B w .dioni and Pollacci (1902) by placing a collodion film 

over ’he lc ! .. ’i ; tiuil the film ••louded very quickly only just above the sto¬ 
mata. Tv v.- • "vaporates through the stomata is termed “stomatal transpira¬ 
tion.’’ *• hil*' . aporates from the surface of the cuticle is termed “cuticular 

n-aitspir • on.” in the ease of the mullein leaf estimated that the cutic- 

•>’ • ran pirnt.or I to only from j-u-fortieth to one-twentieth that of tho 

. .-a* •• '<•« <•»".. . * to . !9S<» found in 'he ease of the ivy leaf that during the day 
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thccuticular transpiration was one-thirtieth of the total hut that at night it amounted 
to as much as one-twelfth of the entire water loss. 

Rudolph (1925) found that the cuticle on the leaves of many plants permits a 
considerable water loss, inasmuch ns a third of the water loss in still air is cuticular. 
He showed also that sulphuric acid could diffuse readily through the cuticle of some 
weeds. Knmp (1930) observed that the thickness of the cuticle does not seem to 
govern the amount of water that escapes through it. Aside from their layer of cut in, 
apparently the epidermal cells themselves are a factor in controlling the water loss. 
When the stomata were all on the ventral surface, as in the case of Coffra aralrica, the 
loss of water from the ventral surface was only twice that from the upper one, while in 
other plants the transpiration rate from the ventral side was forty-five times greater 
than that from the dorsal surface. Bartholomew (1931) found that during the day 
85 to 95 per cent of the water lost by mature Citrus leaves came front the ventral 
surface, which contains the stomata. During the night the loss of water from the 
ventral surface of these leaves was only 58 to 66 per cent of the total amount 0 f water 
lost. Since practically all gaseous exchange In-tween the leaC*nnd the air takes place 
through the stomata, the «|uesti»n arises as to the capacity of the stomata for carrying 
gases to and from the interior of the leaf and whether their capacity might be a limiting 
factor for the maximum activity of its various functions. 

(6) Diffusion of Gaits through Smalt Opr may*.—In 19(H) Brown and I-.scomhe 
made certain observations in regard to the intake of carls,., diox.de by the leaves of 
Cataloa bignonioidrn. They found that these leaves which have stomata only on the 
lower surface could extract from the air under favorable conditions for photosynthesis 
about 0 07 CC. of carbon dioxide ,»er square centimeter of leaf surface per hour (meas¬ 
ured at 0*C. and 700 mm. Hg). Assuming that all this gas entered the plant through 
the stomata, whose area equaled only 0.009 of the lower leaf surface, the rate of 
diffusion would Is- at the rate «.f 0.07 + 0.009 or 7.77 cc. per square r-. nt.m. tor ol the 

Htoinatnl opening per hour. The surf.. n strong -olu.m.. of enu*t,e *nh. when 

freely exposed to moderately still sir. ns is the surface ofleaf, absorbs rnrlam -box. 

at ordinary temperature, at the rate of.. 0.12 ee. per square rent,.ter per hour 

and even though the air eurrent is inerensed, the maximum absorption is only about 

0 177 ee. per square eentimeter per hour. If all the earl.. . entered through 

the stomata of the lower surfuee of the leaf, the absorption per unit of area of these 
openings was from forty-three to sixty-four times or an average of more than fifty 

times as rapid as that of the surf,.of a eonstan.lv renewed e,.nee,,.rated solution of 

alkali The obsenanee of these facts led Brown .. ..a- to take up the .meat- 

nation of the free diffusion, espeeinlly of earls.., dioxide and water vapor, through 
small aperture* of known dimensions under conditions eon,parable to those existing ... 

In“tiie atatie diffusion of a gas, vapor, or solute as the ea.se may be, the amount 

of suhsti.. diffusing in a given time, all.. conditions being, he same, ,s direr.lv 

proportional to the see.ional area of .-ol.. Brown and Kscombc found, how- 

ever, that by interposing a. any point in the line of flow a thin sept..,., pierced with a 
eireular aperture, the rate of flow arms* unit area of the aperture w greater than 
,t would he across an equal area of the unobstructed column a. Ins pom.. When he 
size of the [sere is di.ninish.sl beyond a ccrtn.n size relative to the crass see ion of tin 

column, the a.. of gas that pa**s becomes proportional to the !»«-- - 

of the aperture and not to the area. The following tables on page UH g mg data 
secured bv Brown and Kseo.nl* (1900) and by Sayre (192b, will illustrate this po'nt. 
. ....ml more fullv tin- diffusion of gases tl.roilgli small uperturo |. t 


In order to understand more full 
ua consider experiments 3 ami 5 in Table A. 


The diameters of the apertures un 
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approximately 6 and 2 mra., respectively, and the ratio of their diameters is as 3:1, 
while the amount of carbon dioxide diffused in a unit of time stands in approximately 
the same ratio. The areas of the two openings, however, stand in the ratio of 9:1. 
Again let us consider experiments 3 and 5 in Table B. Here the diameters of the 


Table A.—Tue Relation of the Size ok Aferture to Diffusion of Carbon 

Dioxide 

Brown and Escombc 


No. 

Diameter of 
aperture, mm. 

CO* diffused 
per hour, cc. 

Ratio of 

Aren of 
aperture 

Diameter of 
aperture 

COj diffused 
in unit of time 

1 

22.70 

0.238 

mm 

1.00 

1.00 

2 

5 86 

0.055 


0.25 

0.23 

3 

6.03 

0.062 

miSmi 

0.26 


4 

3.23 

X 1 :-! 


0.14 


6 

2.00 

0.023 

ELM 


mSM 


Table B.— Diffusion of Water Vapor through Small Openings under Uniform 

Conditions 
After Sayre, 1926 


No. 

Diameter of 
aperture, nun. 

Diffusion of 
! HjO vapor, 
grams 

Ratio of 

Area of 
aperture 

Diameter of 
aperture 

Diffusion of 
H,0 vapor 

1 

2.64 

2.655 

1.00 


1.00 

2 

1.60 

1.583 

0.37 


0.59 

3 

0.95 

0.028 

0.13 

0.30 

0.35 

4 

0.81 

0.702 

0.09 

0.31 


5 

0.48 

0.455 

0 03 

0.18 


6 

0.41 

0.393 

0.02 

0.15 



apertures are 0.95 ami O. IH mm., respectively, and their ratio is practically 2:1. Tho 
amount of water vapor diffusing through them in a unit of time is also in the ratio 
of 2:1. The arras of the two apertures, however, are in the ratio of 4:1. These 
.lata show another general law in regard to the diffusion of gases through small pores, 
i*i-., that as the of the openings deeronses the velocity of flow through unit area 
increases, or, in ’' cr words, the velocity of flow varies inversely as the diameter of the 
|M>ro. 

Since tin * city of the diffusion flow of carlron dioxide and water vapor increases 
with the . “ in the . • -unetcr of the openings, it might reasonably be expected 

that a d : . could i -o perforated with a scries of very small holes that when 

inter; >- . i 'he line of ffudve flow, diffusion could take place through such a 
pa -: ; pproxiinatcly a> pally as though no partition intervened at all, although 
tk < f area of the small * les might represent only a small fraction of tho area of 
the in*. *,tion. 
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Brown and Eseombo investigated this question by using a thin eelluloid kodak 
film 0.1 mm. in thickness, perforated at regular intervals with holes about 0.380 mm. 
in diameter. These films were placed over a solution of caustic potash 1 cm. from 
its surface, and the diffusion of carbon dioxide studied. The general results obtained 
are expressed in the following table: 


Nu. 

Diameter 
of holes, 
ram. 

Distance of 
holes apart 
in terms of 
diameters 

Number of 
holes per 
square 
centimeter 

Percentage 
area of 
holes on 
unit area 
of septum 

Observed flow 
expressed as 
percentage of 
septum diffu¬ 
sion on open- 
tube diffusion 

Theoretical 
flow through 
porous septum 
expressed os 
percentage on 
open-tube 

diffusion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 380 

0 380 

0 380 
0.380 
0.380 

2.63 

5.20 

7 8 
10.5 
13.0 

100.0 

25.0 

11 1 

6 2 

4.0 

11.34 

2 82 

1 25 

0 70 

0 45 

56 1 

51.7 

40.6 

31.4 

20.9 

87 6 

63.7 

44 0 

30.7 

21.9 


_ . , ... that the area of the pores in a diaphragm 

From he of „,e diaphragm, but that the amount 

may be only a small pen n tag. of the ra!io „f their area to that of 

of gas diffusing through them .« 1 « ^ lo!a , nrca „f the pores is 

the total area of the ilmpbrugm. I hu- l r <>( ^ 50 ., pl . r 

only 11.34 per cent of the area of«„, c perforations ... 

cent of the unobstructed tube. ovcr 3 . per cent of that 

only 0.7 per cent of the area of h. n .... ease where the length 

of the unobstructed column *" , . „„ u , 1 34 per cent of the total 

of tube was 4 mm. that, with an area of 1 ' a J the 

cross section, little olatrurf.ve .nfluen e_ on the , t nlliy 

amount diffusing won practical > ' I , , , ,. i|£ | lt u .„ times their 

noted from the table that, when the pores " y< . ry rW|y tll0 ra |eu,at.al 

diameter apart, the amount of ..the flow is less than that 

rate, but that, when the hoh ■ . l|ia , |M .rfeetlv quiet air the lines of 

calculated. This is explained ». |mrM l1el at some distance from the 

flux in a diffusive column an* a|»l» j ' .Ih, the apr-rturw they converge and 

diaphragm but that as these s. n ' # [ 1 1 of the diaphragm. This behavior 

gradually become para. watPr fr „.. On entering the 

is somewhat similar to th« entrsi .spreads out upon leaving it. 

pipe it converges toward the slowed down if the pores are so 

In the case of gaset.us diffusio .. mU . r{t . rv w j,h those of another, but not if the 

close that the lines of " • of flmv <|o not intercept one another, the 

apertures arc so spuee .1 . , Wf . sli:l „ now consider the application 

maxi,num efficiency of rnr |»on dioxide and water vapor through the 

of these observations to the <IM 

stomata of the leaves. w/| Myjrfon.—Brown and Escoinhc U90CM 

fc) The Stomata «« H* u . af , in8 t | M - structure for producing the phenomena 

.. . . . """.. "" 
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stomata on the lower side of the sunflower leaf arc about 8 diameters apart, if they 
arc regarded a* circular openings, a distribution that allows each stoma to exercise 
its full efficiency for diffusion without any interference from the neighboring stomata. 
So far as is known to the author, however, it has never been determined how nearly 
the spacing of the stomata of all plants is within the limit for their maximum diffusion 
capacity. Jeffreys (1918) in a mathematical study of the laws of evaporation of 
water from circular surfaces calls into question the conclusions of Brown and Escombc 
in this regard. He concluded that the stomata in a leaf must close to one-fiftieth 
of that of their full aperture before they act independently of one another. The 
conclusions of Jeffreys have been adversely criticized by Lamour (1918), so that it 
would seem that a reinvestigation of the behavior of the stomata in this regurd should 
be made. 

The amount of gas that enters the leaf through an individual stoma will bo con¬ 
ditioned by the gradient density of that gas between the exterior and interior of the 
leaf and by the linear dimensions of the stoma. In regard to the stoma of the leaf of 
the sunflower, Brown und Escombc found that, when fully opened, its depth was about 
0.014 mm. and that it was elliptical in section. They determined that the area of this 
cllipticul cross section was 0.0000908 sq. mm., which is about equal to that of a circle 
with a diameter of 0.0107 mm. They assumed from previous work in regard to 
diffusion through circular and elliptical openings (Stefan, 1873) that the elliptical 
stomatal tube would function the same as a cylindrical tube having the same area of 
cross section. Sayre (192G), however, considered that diffusion through an elliptical 
opening would be more nearly equal to that from a circular opening having the same 
perimeter rather than the same area. 

Brown and Escoinbe considered that, if the stomata urc wide open and the partial 
pressure of the carbon dioxide in the intercellular spaces is maintained practically 
at zero by the absorbent action of the parenchyma cells, the maximum amount of 
carbon dioxide that could pass into the sunflower leaf through the stomatu would be 
2.57S cc. per square centimeter per hour. The maximum rate of photosynthesis 
that, has been recorded for the sunflower leaf by the weighing method of Sachs is 
approximately 1.8 g. of carbohydrate per square meter of leaf surface per hour. Such 
a rate of photosynthesis requires an intake of only 0.134 cc. of carbon dioxide per 
square centimeter per hour, or only about .'» per cent of that which could diffuse 
through the stomata of this leaf if they were wide open and the conditions for ideal 
diffusion were present. When the stomata of the sunflower are wide open, it would 
be necessary to have difference of pro-lire of carbon dioxide of only about 5 per cent 
between the inside of the leaf and the outer air in order to supply the gas needed by 
the leaf during maximum photosynthesis. 

Tin* theoretical carrying capacity of the stomata for water vapor was also deter¬ 
mined by Brown and Kscomhe. At a temperature of 20 c C. with the water vapor in 
the intercellular »i ices maintained at 17.4 mm. of mercury—the maximum pressure 
corresponding to that temperature—with the pressure of the water vapor in the outer 
air at one-four-1 *his pressure, tlicv considered that the maximum amount of water 
vapor which v add diffuse through the open stomata of the sunflower leaf would 
amount to 1,7: ‘ • • •. of water per square meter of leaf surface per hour. The maximum 
rates of Iran- "ion that have Ih-cii observed for the sunflower plant vary from 
27<» to 5(H) square m* *e»- of leaf jmt hour, according to the prevailing atmos- 

pher.c conditi Thus it appear* that when the stomata of the sunflower are fully 

op. r ed they -p.-bie of carrying from three to six times as much water vapor as 

es. apes from »i. plant at the maximum transpiration rate. 

Itoiii the p • ■ -> li«riK*:nn it is seen that although the stomata occupy only 
!•••■». 1 to 3 per cc . ni tin >urf:ice of the epidermis, they have, nevertheless, a carrying 
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capacity for gases greatly in excess of that needed by the plant. Consequently they 
may close to a considerable degree and yet provide for all necessary gaseous exchange. 

4. Regulation or Control of Water Z^xs.- z ^crjl.li a <14^-n^b^-rve,l 
by the earlier workers that the stomata are t he main passageways for 
water vapor from plants, th e general view came to be helcT tliarilie 
stomata, by opening a nd closing, control or regulatT^e t^nspiratmnal 
water loss from TOT plant. The opim ons r egardTiilTheir^eeJo whub 
the stomatal apparatus m,y control tranwmat.online changed _w, 11 , 

increased knowledge^oLJilC of the guar d 

-. 11 ..it-^TTT^db^id^n was that the.stomata could close in anticipation 

S5k»«±£L™. —-. . “ - "v;:"';; 

from wilting. This has sometimes been called “active regulation 
When it was found, however, tl.a(thc stomata do not close until the lea 

for water vapor is from three to six um< 

at the maximum rate of transpiration/ romnliented bv 

The question of Z 

.several factors, tin | pil( . 0 f diffusion of water vapor 

water supply of the soil 1 ” |>y , il( . G f the pore and tin* 

through the stomata is|iot liiflm n • . , r wlltor 

.«*'•<«« ,*..... >•>• s y ..« 

vapor between the surface of 1 •.,, , pow ,. r of the plant. 

This gradient is de,K...dc , .t t.^n th., ^ ((ml dotorinilH ,, 

and upon the l.uni.di > of t ' ^ Kr: „|ienl of density of the water 

by the prevailing eoml.tioii.. • » ; ( . . llluy vary independently 

vapor from the ins.d. of the ^ „ f sl(linu ,„| regulation of water 

of the size of t c ports. ,|, r ,.,. following general lines: 

loss has been consul, r.d along ^ / „.„ / _ T |, r olllg „ 

(a) Stomatal generally grea.er than the intake, 

of water from a leaf d'rig ^ waU . r content „f the 

while the reverse is g 11,,r "^ |1) ,,. rall( ,,. during a 24-hr. period even 
leaf thus may vary over a "T ,/o.^vcd. This variation in 

though '‘■' v - - '; ; , ^; ( ; f n ;,,n S ,rated in various ways (Trelease 1922) 
water content ma) f t , plnIlt |, u t also to a 

and will depend eondltions. Uvingston 

aTBrown e (m 2 ) observed that the daily variation in the moislnrc 
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content of a number of species of plants at Tucson, Ariz., was about 
8 per cent on a moist basis. Lloyd (1913) noted for the leaves of the 
cotton plant grown under the conditions of Auburn, Ala., and Tucson, 
Ariz., that the loss of leaf water was from 7 to 15 per cent of the initial 
amount at sunrise. Shrove (1914) observed that the water content of the 



' .*"• 5' ru| ■ -how-tiR '!•••• V trial ion in tbo n mount of water and dry matter in the 

•it.- ••••rn *• I ' ir! Vrllmr nulo during - J4 hr. and the evaporation 
f**t ;1 .•rre^ponding |«*ri'»d. 


Ira \ «*s of Pride of 
' r «»n a |>«»rous | 


t tint 


!c;‘\.I /'*/ 

much :ts «• 
however, f: 


if *ix:i|c 


I .. 

Tint in* 

' kafir 


rr>.f,U, t U-i Hurtuated as little as 2 per cent and as 
the day at Tucson, Ariz. Knight (1922), 
diurnal «1 antes in leaf-water content in England 

I t • r « « nt. Miller (1917) studied extensively the 
*' •' t content of the halves of corn and the two 

II '-a ii ih» gi-ov. ing under field conditions in the 
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Great Plains area of Kansas. The average difference between the maxi¬ 
mum percentage of water in the leaves at night and the minimum per¬ 
centage during the day was 5.4 for corn. 5.9 for kafir, and 6.0 for milo. 
The minimum percentage of water in the leaves during the day occurred 
from 11 a.m. to 5 P.M., but in the majority of cases it was reached between 
1 and 3 p.m. The maximum percentage of water in the leaves occurred 
between 1 and 5 a.m., but in the majority of the 30 observations it 
occurred around 5 a.m. Hawkins (1927) reported that the lowest amount 
of water in the leaves of Acala and Pima cotton growing at 1 ucson. Am., 
occurred about 1:30 p.m. An example of the variation in the moisture 
content of the leaves of corn and milo during a 36-hr. period is shown m 

Fig. 17 and in the table on page 444. . . . „ , 

Metzger, Holmes, and Bierman (1925) found in Maryland that the 
water content of the leaves of soybeans declined 7 per cent between 
8 a.m. and noon. They recommended that on account of Ins lower 
moisture content these plants be cut for hay ... the heat of the day so 
that they might cure more quickly. Willard (193 ) from observations 
on alfalfa, and red, sweet, and alsike clovers concluded, however, that ... 
Ohio there was not sufficient change in the water content of these p ants 
to influence the time of day at which they should be cut for hay. Gill, rt 
and Adams (1929) by withholding water from Swiss chard and barley 
caused a fall of 7.5 per cent in the water content of these plants. In the 
wheat plant, Hurd-Karrer and Taylor (1929) noted that the water 
content of the leaves gradually decreased from before flowering o 
maturity. For any one day Kicsselbach and Anderson (1931), 
Nebraska, found a maximum difference of 4.4 per cent in tlie moisture 
content of alfalfa, and for all their observations an average difference of 
3 per cent from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Yapp and Mason (1932) observed ... 
the sunflower that the greatest quantity of water was ... the lowest 
foliage and in the youngest leaves. Runyon (1936) noted that ... the 
creosote bush the amount of moisture ... the leaves differs with age, 
SK on stem, habitat, and time of day. Isaac (1935) reported that 
bet ween tides the decrease of water in Lannnana d,g,Ma was between 
19.3 and 30.0 per cent, depending upon the preva.hng atmospher.c 

COn Uoyd S (1912) observed that the stomata continued to open when the 
water content of the leaves was decrcasmg and concluded, as did Knight 
(1917) that the stomata were ineffective in maintaining a constant water 
supply in the leaf and were thus of little or no value ... controlling the 
water loss Loftficld (1921) criticized these conelus.ons on the ground 
that there is a certain amount of the water present in a turgid leaf which 
may be regarded as a working margin and which may be lost without 
interfering with the opening of the stomata or the various other functions 
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of the leaf. After the content of water has fallen below this working 
margin, the stomata begin to close owing to a fall in the turgor of the 
guard cells. Hendrickson (1926) noted in the case of peach trees that the 
decrease in moisture content of the leaves appeared at a period consider¬ 
ably in advance of the maximum opening of the stomata. Loftfield 


Variation of the Water and Dry Matter in the Leaves of Pride of Saline 
Corn and Dwarf Milo at Garden City, Kans., Ado. 1 and 2, 1916 


Time 

Water per 
square meter 
of leaf, grams 

Dry matter 
per square 
meter of leaf, 
grams 

Percentage of 
water, 
wet basis 

Percentage of 
water, 
dry basis 






Cora 



Milo 

Aug. 1: 

123 

1 

49 

51 

72 

68 

251 

206 


119 


50 


70 

66 


191 


112 

rl 

51 

56 

69 

64 

219 

179 


107 

8r1 

51 

58 

mm 



■o 

It n.m... 

104 


51 

61 

67 

62 


wm 

fi n.m.. 

115 


52 

62 

mm 

62 

223 

rl 


123 

107 

51 

60 

71 

63 

241 

Ed 

9 p.m.. 

124 

109 

50 

58 

71 

65 

247 



129 

113 

49 

58 

72 

66 

262 

195 

Aug. 2: 

131 

117 

48 

56 

73 

68 

275 

B 


i 

129 

116 

47 

55 

73 


273 

Ed 


125 

115 

47 

52 

73 

69 

268 

221 

7 a.m. 

127 

117 

47 

54 

73 

68 

270 

217 

9 n.m. 

120 

112 

47 

55 

72 

67 

258 

MM 

11 a.in. 

116 

110 

50 

60 

70 

65 

230 

183 

1 d in 

115 

110 

52 

62 


64 

224 

176 

3 p.m. 

108 

107 

47 

62 

70 

63 


173 

f, i) m . 

115 

113 

■31 

63 

70 

64 

232 

180 

7 p.m. 

• • • 

114 

m 

62 

• • 

65 

... 

184 


observed that plants may wilt during the early forenoon to such an extent 
that the stomata completely close but may again regain their turgor, 
during that pert of the day when the evaporation is the highest, to such 
an extent tha» the stomata again open. He attributed this recovery of 
turgor to 'hr influence of the stomata in retarding water loss so that 
the cells of the leaf ag; in accumulate a supply of water above the working 
margin. 

({»'» Xi’i.tber of f'l'jinata and Transpiration .—Kuyper (1915) could 
estahii - h no relatm ship between the transpiration rate and the number 
o’ da per unit re-i of different varieties of sugar cane. Muenscher 
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(1915) studied the relation of the number and size of stomata to the 
rate of transpiration of sunflower, bean, wheat, and corn among others. 
He found no constant relation between the amount of transpiration 
and the number of stomata per unit of leaf surface or between the amount 
of water lost and the number of linear units of stomatal pore, i.c., the 
number of stomata per unit of leaf surface multiplied by the average 
length of the pore. Kelley (1930) also found no correlation between the 
stomatal number per unit area of leaf surface and the rate of transpiration. 
The species with the greatest density of stomata were in the group of 
plants having the lowest rate of transpiration. 

In comparing different species of plants for transpiration rates, it 
should not be overlooked that they possess structural differences, other 
than the number of stomata which may greatly influence transnational 
loss. The length of time the stomata are open is also a very important 
factor, and Loftfield (1921) pointed out that only when the stomata are 
open for comparable periods ran we draw conclusions in regard to the 
number of stomata and the transpiration rate of different plants. 1ms, 
for example, Muenseher (1915) found that the ratio of the linear uni s 
of the stomatal pore of the sunflower to that of corn was 4:3. wh;|ethe 
transpiration rate for a 24-hr. .K-rio.l was 2:1. He concluded tha here 
is no relationship between the number and sue of the stoma a «md the 
transpiration rate. Loftfield (1921). however, found that the •tomata 
of corn arc open 8 hr., while those of sunflowers are open for 2 . bus 

the water lost by the sunflower plant was durum a 12-hr. | period a I by 
corn during an 8-hr. period, so that the hourly loss would stand in he 
ratio of 4:3, which is the same as the ratio of the linear units of 

8t0 Tc)‘cW« Stomal Opening*. It would be expected that the 

f " r transpiration experiments. 
He noted that the rate of transpira.ion frequent y continued to ...crease 

for a considerable period of .. af.er the max.mum stomatal opennig 

ill been reached and that in the later par. of the day there were increases 
in transpiration without any increase in the s.ze of the stomata. . was 
1 1 I fr m tlwse observations that the stomata are nonrcgulator> 

concluded transpiration. Uf,field (1921)considered 

thaMlie evidence obtained by Lloyd in this regard is of doubtful value 
as relating to plants growing under natural conditions, since he found that 
the stomata”movements and rates of water loss from cu, stems ... po.om- 
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eters differed greatly from those of field or potted plants. Kuyper (1915) 
found that the maximum transpiration rate in sugar cane was frequently 
reached after the stomata had begun to close, so that the rate of transpira¬ 
tion under the conditions of his observations was independent of stomatal 
behavior. Knight (1917) found that the interrelationship of stomatal 
aperture and transpiration was not consistent. In some cases the graphs 
of transpiration and stomatal openings ran closely parallel, but in other 
cases there appeared to be no relationship at all between the two. Zhem- 
chuznikov (1922, 1924) found in the case of sunflowers, corn, and sor¬ 
ghums growing in soil with 60 per cent of complete saturation that the 
curves of transpiration usually, but not always, paralleled those of the 
dimensions of the stomatal pore. He considered that this datum indi¬ 
cates a relationship between stomatal aperture and the rate of transpira¬ 
tion, although meteorological factors may modify it. The prevailing 
atmospheric conditions without doubt determine to a great extent the 
correlation between the degree of stomatal opening and the rate of trans¬ 
piration. Thus Livingston (1909) and Darwin (1916) found in diffuse 
light and under relatively mild atmospheric conditions that the variation 
in the size of stomatal openings was parallel with the changes in the 
rate of transpiration. As the intensity of the sunlight increases, the 
stomata apparently respond more quickly in their opening than does 
the transpiration rate to the increasing intensity of the atmospheric 
conditions, so that they reach their maximum opening ahead of the maxi¬ 
mum transpiration rate. 

The general opinion concerning the relation of stomatal opening to the 
rate of transpiration can be summed up in the words of Loftfield (1921), 
and Walter (1925, 1926) to the effect that when the stomata are fully 
opened or nearly so, the transpiration rate is determined by the factors 
of evaporation alone, since the diffusion capacity of the stomata is so 
great as to interfere in no way with their action. As the stomata close, 
the influence of the evaporation factors is lessened, but even after the 
size of t he apertures has been reduced over 50 per cent, stomatal regula¬ 
tion is still largely overshadowed by the influence of atmospheric con¬ 
ditions. When the stomata are almost closed, they begin to exert a 
controlling influence on the water loss regardless of the evaporating 
factors prevai'ing at the time. Jeffreys (1918) considered that nearly 
all the redur 'ion due to ’he closure of the stomata occurs in the last 2 per 
cent reduction of the aperture. 

The dc :ec of closure of the stomata would appear to have an influ¬ 
ence on !.- moisture » .ntent of the air of the intercellular spaces of 
the leaf. /-■ the i « t close, the degree of saturation of the air in the 
intercei'i;! i -pact i? > eases. so that there would be an increase in the 
gradient of density -A water vapor between the interior of the leaf and 
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the atmosphere. This would increase the rate of diffusion outwardly, 
so that it is conceivable that as a stoma closes, the rate of transpiration 
through it may decrease little or none at all over what it was before it 
began to close. When the closure of the stomata is complete, the air 
within the leaf must reach saturation. It is not known, however, how 
completely transpiration is prevented by the apparent complete closure 
of the stomata. 


6. Hairy and Waxy (W,n 9 *.-In mo,, plants ccr.nm of .he young-imlo m 
colls grow out cither singly or in group, .0 form uppon.lagos.rf vnrtous shape,. «h ■ I 

are termed "hairs" or ".riel,onu s" ,Hal.erlan.lt. 1914,. ... epalermal ha.rs are 

readily divided into two classes: those that contain pro.op asm tmd 

phywhich arc termed ntltl,«irl**c-v\Vl€“«"tly**nIf«"eIran,'pin,t'ion 

dead, air-containing hairs .. transptra.ton ,s ^'"'^“mns 

numerous text hooks stale that ^ '^s of NmC.,,. I.L'a was 

Haherlan.lt (1914) stated -ha, ‘‘V'T.Ts muel.” .TO ,u r eon. in I,right sunlight t,y 

increased by 20 p.-rer»t m.hesl .. ">“• »_ £ j(tw|1 t|lill „ ,,ense woolly 

shaving off the hairs from the upper „> •> • exposed to direct 

sunlight and to a much lesser extent in . tl . ,. l(Vc . r j 11B , „„ the rate of 

Weiga.nl (1910) .. M the. ..I throw ..light on the 

evaporation, Hinec he considered tli.i • 1 evaporating Mirfnco 

function that8Uch io V ermuM»l:*.v . w:il ,. r .hen rolled with a pencil 

a Rood quality of blotting P-'l*' r H ‘ of |I:I|H ., were dipped in parallin 

and pluccd tightly on a glass swr m «. , of w ., l( . r W as deterinined by 

and pressed down tightly upon • ^ h| was used for protective 

weighing. Cotton, tmu 

coverings of various d. grits of tin . , ,, v , |,., tne fan. 1 he results 

air and in air it. motinn. the wnn | | .. very thick to produce 

showed that porous coverings UK • .. , .„ r is hut heroine very 

any appreciable effect in retarding cxnpornt.'.m u , 

efficient even in thin layers when 1 . l,r f ami Austrian pine a deposit 

Rhine ,1924) noticed in between the leaf and its sur- 

of wax that apparently \ ;|| , | ,| 1 ,.,i various waxes, gums, resin oils, 

roundings. Emerson ami . 'j ||||rM . ry NX!l x,s to young evergreens to prevent 

paraffin emulsions, and conimcreia . j|,.. lV y coatings of these various 

excessive transpiration during /oro | >u t caused severe injury to the 

compounds reduced the |Ii:|l ,. ri;i i applied is a limiting factor, pure oils 

plunts. Since the temperature •• ^ |irrllllJM . ,|.ey could he applied as sprays at 

and emulsions of oils ami ^ t||;|( w |„. n app |k-d in the pure form castor oil 

ordinary temperat ures. I' "" . , , |0| t| ic conifer neeilles. The emulsifiea- 

and corn oil were theonl> om • • ^ v( . r pn „ lt |y r ,.,],„cd or entirely removed their 

tion of some of the injurious oi ^ applied to the seed heils or nursery rows 

toxicity. In practice tli«-sc spra>J • |Wh pra ,. tiix . will also protect coniferous 

before transplanting. «* '* 1 winter 

seedlings from excessive drv»ng■ »' ""J. ^ thuptns) have one of the most dense 

The leave, of. he muMm P Urn ’ .„ |,,ir, being many- 

coverings of dead hairs «*f an> 
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celled structures much branched and having the branches both parallel and perpen¬ 
dicular to the leaf surface. Sayre (1919,1920) studied the influence of these hairs upon 
transpiration. Three plants, which may be designated as M' ,M , and M .with 
the hairs of the leaves intact were exposed to the desired conditions and their rates of 
transpiration determined. The ratios of the daily transpiration rates of these three 
plants in the greenhouse in the light and in still air were as follows: 




= 0.82. 


The hairs were than removed from the upper surface of M** K and from the lower 
surface of ,V**\ after which the plants were designated ns .1/* * and M*~ . respectively. 
The plant wns left intact as a check. These three plants were placed in thegreen- 
\ousc in the light and in still air, and their daily transpiration rates obtained. Ihe 
ratios of the rates of the treated plants to the check were as follows: 

- 0.99 and - 0.83 


These were practically the same ratios as were obtained when the hairs were intact. 

In the light and in a gentle breeze produced by an electric fan the ratios of the 
water loss were 

in** l/ 1 ** 

t - 0 91 “ nd w* - 0 78 


In a dark room in still air the ratios were 


M' ' 

J7* 4 


t \f !♦» 

— 0.50 ami 


- 0.05 


These data indicate that the removal of hairs from the mullein leaves does not 
appreciably alter their resistance to water loss in still air and light but docs slightly 
decrease the resistance of the leaves to water loss in wind and light as compared with 
still air and light. The removal of the hairs, however, greatly decreases the resistnneo 
of t|„. (caves t«> water loss in still air and darkness ns compared with still air and light. 
The removal of the hairs affects the transpiration rate most noticeably when the plants 
are placed in the dark. The stomata are then dosed and the transpiration is practi¬ 
cally all euticnlur. Sayre concluded that the effect of the hairs of the mullein leaf on 
transpiration in onlinary intensities of wind and light may be disregarded, since the 
removal of these hairs affects only the culicular transpiration which is not over one- 
fortieth to one-twentieth of the -'omntnl transpiration upon which the removal of haire 
apparently has no effect. Shapiro and de Forest (1932) found in southern California 
that Snlriu npi.inn, which has a thick covering of hairs on each surface, lost the most 
water of an\ of the eight sp-. i. s studied. The effect of hairs upon transpiration 
of the leaf will no doubt vary according to their number and arrangement, and it must 
be admitted, in the words of Cowles 1010). that the known uses of the hairs of plants 
are small in <ompnri'on with thdr abundant development, and it is probable that 
most of them nr-- of little -»r no advantage to the plant. 


c. (i, it f'il SI i a cl life mill Composition of the Isaf .—Little work is 
available t.» indicate the relation of the* transpiring power of the leaf 
to it' u •iicial structure or composition. It has always been assumed 
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that the structural characteristics of the leaves of xerophytic plants are 
useful in reducing the loss of water by transpiration. The structural 
characters that are commonly associated with the xerophytic leaf arc 
stated by Pool (1923) as follows: “The leaf is. as a rule, relatively thick 
and sometimes without chlorophyll at the center. The epidermis is 
frequently very thick and waxy, resinous, or heavily cutinized, and the 
stomata-bearing surface is often hairy. The stomata are sometimes 
protected by being enclosed and are frequently structurally rigid. Xero¬ 
phytic leaves generally have prominent palisade cells often in very densely 
packed layers, extending from one epidermis to the other. Frequently 
the palisades in the lower part of the leaf are less prominently developed 
or less densely packed than in the upper portion of the leaf. When the 
sponge or lower chlorenchyma is present, it is. as a rule, comparatively 
densely packed with a relatively small amount of intercellular >pace. 
As a rule, the fibro vascular elements are more copiously developed in the 
xerophytic leaf than in the mcsophytic one. Of all the structural differ¬ 
ences between the xerophytic leaf and the mesophytic one. the most 
striking are the relative development of the palisade and >ponge tissue 
and the relative proportion of the intercellular spaces. The entire 
chlorenchyma of tlie mesophyte is likely to be much more open and. as a 
whole, thinner than the xerophyte.” 

Pool (1923) studied by means of the cobalt chloride-paper method 
the transpiring power of some 40 representative species from tin* various 
plant communities from the short-grass mesas and plateaus east of 
Colorado Springs up through the foothills to an altitude of 12.000 ft. 
It was found that there was some correlation between the transpiring 
power and the leaf anatomy, leaves of the xerophytic types being found 
generally to have the lowest transpiring power. The indications were 
that the compactness of the chlorenchyma of the xerophytic leaves has a 
marked effect in preventing the evaporation of water in the interior ol 
the leaf and thus reduces the ability to give off water in the form of 
vapor (see also Lesage. 1894). Pool, however, found many apparent 
exceptions to this rule. Thus, for example, the leaf of PvnMrmun uni - 
lateral in showed a more xerophytic structure than that of Populus anyusti- 
folia, yet the index of transpiring power of the latter was (U>41 while 
that of the former was 0.908. Miller and Coffman (1918) made a some¬ 
what similar observation in regard to the relationship of the leaf structure 
of corn and the sorghums and the rate of transpiration. The leaves 
of the sorghums show a marked xerophytic structure in comparison 
with the leaves of com, yet the transpiration rate in numerous cases was 
over twice that of the corn. 

Shapiro and de Forest (1932) studied the rate of transpiration of 
eight species of plants in the chaparral of southern California. The 
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“relative transpiration indexes,” or the ratios of the average rate of 
transpiration to that from an atmometer of moist blotting paper, were 
as follows: 


Plant 

Relative 

transpiration 

index 

Plant 

Relative 

transpiration 

index 


0.066 

Quercus dumosa .1 

0.148 

it nus tniegnjoiia . 

0.07C 

Adenoslema fasiculatum .. 1 

0.275 

Salvia inellifcra . 

0.102 

Pentslemon speclabilis .... 

0.427 

Cranolhu* cunratus . 

0.119 

Salvia a piano . 

0.483 


With the possible exception of Rhus integrifolia, the general structural 
arrangement of the leaf furnished very little reliable information as to the 
relative loss of water. 

Pool (1923) stated that he was unable to explain the discrepancies 
between leaf anatomy and the index of foliar transpiring power. He 
suggested that in his experiments it might be possible that the cobalt 
chloride-paper method was not sufficiently accurate to differentiate 
accurately between the more nearly similar forms. He believed also 
that the stomalal behavior should be considered in a study of this kind, 
since it is to be expected that such behavior would modify the transpiring 
power to a marked degree. Slircve (1924) considered that the differences 
in the anatomical structure of the mesophytic and xerophytic leaves 
do not account for the difference in resistance to water loss by plants in 
arid regions. Blaydes (1935) stated that according to the indications 
the standard water-vapor loss of a species is not necessarily correlated 
with the xeroph'tism its indicated by the usual habitat of that species. 
Many xerophytic species have relatively high rates of water loss, while 
many mesophytic species have low rates. A complete summary of the 
studies on the relation of leaf structure to transpiration is to be found in 
Burgerstein (1904, 1920). 

It appears evident that internal factors other than the general struc¬ 
ture of the leaf may influence the transpiration rate, although the extent 
to which they may do so is in most cases not definitely known. It has 
frequently been suggested that the osmotic value of the cell sap of the 
leaf cells might have some influence on the rate of water loss from the 
plant. The concent ration of the cell sap, however, must vary over a 
wide rang*' in order to have any appreciable effect upon the transpiration 
rate, a* can lx* itinerated by the examples mentioned by Drabble and 
Drabble (1907). In tho>e observations they found that osmotic concen¬ 
tration of t ic ce!! sap of plants growing in three different habitats was 
respectively ecpin.-lent to 3.728. 8,812. and 14.958 mm. of mercury. 
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They considered thal the evaporation of water from the surfaces of these 
three solutions would lie in the ratio of 1.011:1.005:1, respectively. The 
influence of the osmotic value upon the rate of water loss would thus be 
slight, since an increase in concentration of 400 per cent would reduce 
the rate of evaporation of water by only 1 per cent. Since the osmotic 
value of the cell sap varies with the accumulation or disappearance of 
osmotically active substances within the cells of the leaf, the metabolic 
changes that use or produce these substances must be taken into con¬ 
sideration for slight modifications of the transpiration rate. 

Variations in the water-holding capacity of the internal tissues of the 
leaf may also influence the transpiring power of the plant. The emulsoid 
colloids of the protoplasm and the component compounds of the cell 
wall have an imbibitional attraction for water that varies with the 
changes in structure and composition of these two parts of the plant cell 
or of the structures with which they come in contact (Shrevc, 11116). 
It is well known that acids, bases, and neutral salts affect the distribution 
of water between the dis|K*rsed and continuous phases of cmulsoids. On 
that account, the alternation of the chemical constituents causes varia¬ 
tions in tin* distribution of water among the cell wall, cell sap, and the 
protoplasmic membrane, so that the water-holding capacity of tin* tissues 
may be altered. The imbibitional forces of the cell walls are especially 
important factors in influencing the rate of transpiration and will be 
discussed under the following heading. 

2. Incipient Drying or Incipient Wilting.—It has been observed in 
many cases when the hourly rate of transpiration is plotted that the graph 
shows a marked flattening in its slope as the evaporating power of the 
air increases. This flattening of tin* graph appears to be due to some 
change in the plant that causes a reduction in the transpiration rate 
below that which would Ik* expected from tin* form of the curve during the 
earlier hours. This reduction in the increase of the transpiration rate 
has sometimes been interpreted to mean that the plant initiates certain 
changes, under conditions of increasing transpiration, which retard the 
loss of water and thus protect the plant against excessive water loss. 

The causes of this retardation of the increase in the transpiration 
rate are apparently to be found in certain physical phenomena which 
were pointed out by Renner (1910> and by Livingston and Brown (1912). 
They suggested that the internal retardation in water loss which fre¬ 
quently occurs prior to the maximum rate of transpiration may be due 
largely to an increase in the rate of water loss itself. This fact can be 
illustrated, as shown by Livingston and Brown (1912), by mounting 
two filter-paper disks saturated with water over glass tubes in such a 
manner that one will be in continuous contact with water while tin* other 
will be deprived of a water supply. When these disks are exposed t«» 
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conditions favoring evaporation, the one that is in contact with a water 
supply will maintain a moisture content that is practically constant, while 
the moisture content of the one mounted over the empty tube will become 
less and less. An experiment of this type was performed by Livingston 
and Brown and it was found that a fall in the moisture content of the 
paper of 6 per cent produced a corresponding decrease in the rate of 
evaporation of 5 per cent. A fall of 17 per cent in water content produced 
a rate of evaporation 8 per cent lower than when the paper was saturated, 
the effect becoming more and more pronounced as the paper dried out. 
The conditions that prevail in the leaf as the transpiration rate increases 
are apparently in some cases similar to those which prevail in the paper- 
disk experiment, since if at any time the rate of water loss from the leaf 
surpasses the rate of supply, the tissues of the leaf bordering on the 
intercellular spaces would become less moist after the manner of the 
filter paper above mentioned. 

This drying out of the cell walls that border on the internal atmos¬ 
phere of the leaf has been termed “incipient drying” or “incipient wilt¬ 
ing” and is substantiated by experiments that have shown a decrease 
of the water content of the leaves as the evaporating power of the air 
increases. As incipient drying progresses, the water films gradually 
retreat into the pores or capillaries of the cell walls bordering on the inter¬ 
cellular spaces and thus increase the surface tension of these water sur¬ 
faces. This increase of the surface tension of the water films decreases 
their vapor tension, which causes a fall in the rate of the vaporization of 
water from them. This means that the retardation of the increase of the 
transpiration rate under an increasing evaporating power of the air may, 
in some cases at least, be due to a rate of transpirational loss slightly 
greater than the rate of water intake by the leaves. 

It is generally accepted that the water content of the leaf is one of the 
principal factors controlling the transpiration rate. According to Haines 
(1985) the content of water in the leaf depends partly upon the conditions 
of pressure or tension in the conducting tracts supplying the water. 
The amount of water in the leaf is thus only a sort of passive intermediary 
through which the transpiration rate might be affected indirectly by 
changes in the pressure or tension of the tracts. The operating factor is 
the “pressure deficit,” which may be defined as the difference between 
the pressure in the conducting tracts and the pressure at the leaf surfaces. 
With .-tar psewfoplatann*, Haine> (1986) found that by increasing the 
pressure deficit the rate of transpiration was reduced. A decrease in 
this deficit c:i'!'« *! a very large and immediate increase in the transpira¬ 
tion rate. These pressure deficits alone apparently cannot reduce 
transpiration by their effects upon the vapor pressure at the leaf cell 
surfaces but must a bo cause an increase in the resistance to the flow of 
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water through the protoplasts of the cells of the leaf. When the transpi¬ 
ration of different plants is observed, it is seen that certain plants do not 
manifest this flattening of the transpiration graph. Thus Briggs and 
Shantz (1916) found that wheat, oats, and rye showed a flattening of 
their transpiration graph, while alfalfa and the sorghums under like 
conditions showed no such behavior. Huber (1923) noted that the 
transpiration of the lower twigs of Sequoia gigantca was six times that 
of the higher ones. If, however, they arc allowed to stand in water 
for 24 hr., this transpiration difference disappears, which fact he con¬ 
sidered proves that these observed differences are the result of unequal 
water saturation. Zalcnski (1923), however, found in the plants that 
he studied that the intensity of transpiration per unit of surface increased 
from the lower to the upper leaves notwithstanding the more xcro- 
morphous structure of the lower leaves. 

We want now to inquire what internal factors may influence the 
imbibitional action on the transpiration rate. Two of the factors that 
apparently may greatly influence the degree of incipient drying in the leaf 
and thus influence its rate of transpiration are the leaf surface and tin* 
nature of the root system. Wc shall now consider the effect of these 
two factors. 

a. Leaf Surface of the Plant .—In transpiration experiments with corn 
and sorghum plants Miller and Coffman (1918) observed that, in general, 
if two or more of these plants were placed under the same conditions, 
the total amount of water lost by each stood in the same relative order 
as the leaf surfaces. The results of an experiment conducted from 7 A.M. 
to 9 p.ii., as shown in the following table, illustrate this relation: 

Leak Surface and tiie Amount ok Watek Tkanhi-iked by Corn* and Soruiiums 

PROM 7 A.M. TO 7 r.M. 


Plant 

Leaf surface, 
square 
centimeter* 

Water transpired, 
cubic centimeters 

Corn, Pride of Saline. 

10.043 

3,853 

Sorgo, Kcil Amber. 

4.844 

1,702 

Sorgo, Freed.. 

2,973 

989 


Although the amount of water transpired per plant stood in the same 
relative order as tin* extent of the leaf surface, the loss of water was not 
exactly proportional to it, so it follows that the rate of transpiration per 
unit of leaf surface was not the same for each plant (see table, page 454). 

It is to be observed from the table (page 454) that the rate of transpira¬ 
tion of the sorghums |ier unit of leaf surface was approximately twice as 
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The Rate of Transpiration of Corn and Sorghum Expressed as G.M.* Hr. for 
Each 2-hr. Period from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 



Com, Pride 

Sorgo 

Time 

of Saline 

Red Amber 

Freed 


122 

205 

190 


165 

293 

304 


216 

374 

376 


199 

483 

379 


161 

3S3 

272 

5 to 7 p.m. 

94 

124 

147 


high as that of the corn, while the leaf surface of the Red Amber sorgo and 
Freed sorgo was only 28.5 and 16.5 per cent, respectively, of that of the 
corn plant. This same fact also holds when two varieties of plants of 
different extent of leaf surface are used. For example, Miller and Coff¬ 
man (1918) observed in the case of a plant of Pride of Saline com with a 
leaf surface of 14,568 sq. cm. and a plant of Sherrod White Dent corn with 
a leaf surface of 12,989 sq. cm. that the actual amount of water lost by the 
larger plant during a 6-hr. period was 918 cc. as compared to 784 cc. for the 
smaller plant. The rate of transpiration, however, for the larger plant 
was only 629 g. per square meter per hour as compared to 723 g. per square 
meter per hour for the smaller one. Cullinan (1920) made a similar 
observation on severely pruned and unpruned 2-year-old apple trees. 
The unpruned trees transpired more water per plant than did the pruned, 
but the latter transpired more water per unit of leaf surface. It has been 
further observed that the differences in the transpiration rate per unit of 
leaf surface were more marked when the differences in the leaf surfaces 
were the greatest and when the evaporating power of the air was the 
Highest. Darrow and Sherwood (1931) found that the loss by transpira- 
tion from strawberry plants with a leaf area of 126.6 sq. cm. was 446 cc., 
while the loss of water from the same number of plants with a leaf area 
of 599 sq. cm. was only 200 cc. for the given period. Kelley (1932) found 
that the removal of approximately half the leaves from the shoots of 
various fruit trees increased the rate of transpiration per unit area of the 
remaining leaves by 22 to 93 pe r cent. 

One of tiie chief causes for the higher transpiration rate of the plants 
with the ^mailer leaf surface is apparently their ability to maintain a 
more saturated condition of the external cell walls of the leaves than the 
plant with tie- larger surface. If the facilities for absorption and trans¬ 
location arc approximately the same in two plants with unequal leaf sur- 
la«v. «lu'n it i< apparent that incipient drying would progress faster and 
farther in the leave* with the greatest extent of surface. As a conse- 
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quonec of this, tho rate of transpiration per unit of area of the plant 
witli tin* larger leaf surface would l»e less than that of the plant with the 
smaller surface. 

6. Nature of the Hoot System.—The ability of the root system to 
absorb water must exert a marked influence npon the degree of incipient 
drying and therefore the rate of transpiration. This fact is illustrated 
by the root systems of corn and the sorghums. Miller (1016) observed 
that plants of corn, kafir, and milo growing under the same conditions 
in the field had practically the same number of roots of the first order 
and that these penetrated vertically to the same depth and showed no 
difference in their lateral spread. The roots of the second order, however, 
were twice as numerous in the sorghums as in corn, as is shown in the 
following table: 

Number or Roots of the Second Order i-er I t nit ok Length ok Root ok the 
First Order ok Corn, Kafir, and Mim> (1rqwi.no in the I-iei.d 


Plant 

Number of 
observations 

Number of roots 
of second order 
per inch of root 
of first order 


127 

15 


147 

26 

Kafir, Blackball. 

100 

28 


If the number of fine roots can be taken as a criterion of the efficiency 
of absorption, it would appear that the sorghum plants would he able 
to supply the leaves with more water and prevent incipient drying to a 
greater degree than in the corn plant. The sorghums illustrate how 
in some plants both the root system and the extent of leaf surface may 
be important factors in keeping the water supply in the leaves sufficient 
to retard incipient drying. Maximow and Kybin (1925) in experiments 
with magnolia and cherry laurel also came to the conclusion that transpi¬ 
ration may be regulated by the conditions of absorption as well as by 


the action of the stomata. , , „ 

3. Aerial and Meteorological Conditions.—The conditions that affect 
the evaporation of water act directly to influence the transpiration rate. 
Our knowledge, however, concerning the influence of physical environ¬ 
mental factors upon the rate of transpiration is as yet very limited. 
Efforts to find algebraic formulas or equations by which transpiration 
can be estimated from observed environmental conditions have produced 
none that is satisfactory. These efforts arc handicapped primarily 
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because the experimental data at the present time are not sufficient to 
enable a proper evaluation of radiation, wind, light, temperature, and 
humidity in relation to transpiration and because the effect of stomatal 
movement is very little understood. The two main environmental factors 
that affect the evaporation of water are the evaporating power of imping¬ 
ing solar radiation and the evaporating power of the air. 

a. Evaporating Power of Solar Radiation. —By impinging solar radia¬ 
tion is meant the total energy received from the sun by a given surface 
in a unit of time. The intensity of solar radiation is frequently expressed 
as the number of calories falling per minute upon a square centimeter of 
surface normal to the sun’s rays. The known methods for measuring 
solar radiation, however, are not very satisfactory (Livingston, 1911; 
Briggs and Shantz, 1916; and Pulling, 1919). Solar radiation may be 
direct from the sun or indirect as from the sky, clouds, or earth. With 
no clouds or other shade intervening, direct solar radiation is predomi¬ 
nant, but when the sun is obscured by clouds indirect radiation may 
be the more influential of the two upon evaporation (Livingston, 1923). 

The influence of solar radiation on evaporation is always positive and 
is confined to the daylight hours. Briggs and Shantz (1915) found that 
the radiation graph always rises in advance of the other cyclic environ¬ 
mental factors. This is to be expected, however, since the change in 
radiation is the primary cause of the cyclic changes of these factors. 
These investigators observed that radiation rose in advance of transpira¬ 
tion in the case of wheat, oats, and rye and approximately with it in the 
case of the sorghums, alfalfa, and Amaranthus. In the afternoon, radia¬ 
tion fell off somewhat in advance of the transpiration of wheat and oats 
but approximately with it in the case of rye, alfalfa, sorghum and Amaran¬ 
thus. Martin (1935), working with Ilclianthus annuus in full sunlight, 
found that the amount of transpiration due to the effects of radiation 
was 38 to 81 per cent, depending upon the evaporating power of the air. 
They found that tin* correlation coefficient of transpiration with radiation 
ranged from 0.S2 to 0.89 for the plants under consideration; the correla¬ 
tion coefficient of transpiration with temperature ranged from 0.77 to 
0.86; and the correlation coefficient of transpiration with relative humidity 
ranged from 0.75 to 0.85. Manzoni and Puppo (1934) found that for 
wheat the correlation of transpiration with radiation was 0 . 882 , with 
evaporation was 0.796. with temperature was 0.660. and with relative 
humidity was 0.538. These figures show that intercorrelations exist 
among the environmental factors, since the sum of the squares of the 
coefficien!> el the independent causative factors influencing transpiration 
cannot exceed unity. 

Biigg' and Shantz (1916) in transpiration experiments with wheat, 
oat", mille*. and alfalfa under shaded and unshaded conditions concluded 
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that the energy consumed in transpiration is only partially attributable 
to direct radiation. They considered that indirect radiation from the 
sky and surrounding objects and the heat energy received directly from 
the air contribute materially to the heat energy dissipated through tran¬ 
spiration. If, however, the total energy necessary to evaporate all the 
water lost from an acre of crop plants is compared to the total radiant 
energy falling upon that area, it is found that less than one-half of it is 
necessary to evaporate the water lost from the plants even at the time of 


the maximum transpiration rate. 

The primary influence of solar radiation in determining transpiration 
is indicated by a consideration of the changes in the physical environ¬ 
mental conditions and of transpiration at night when solar radiation 
is zero These conditions were determined during the hour from 8 
to 9 pm. and again from 3 to 4 a.m., together with the corresponding 
transpiration rate. It was found that a simultaneous diminution in the 
wet-bulb depression of one-fourth its maximum range and in temperature 
of one-third its maximum range resulted in only a 3 per cent drop m the 
transpiration rate. This would seem to indicate that the high correlation 
obtained between transpiration and air temperature and wet-bulb depres¬ 
sion is largely due to the direct correlation between radiation and tempera¬ 
ture or wet-bulb depression. 

The study of the effect of impinging radiation upon transpiration has 
for the most part been confined to a consideration of the influence of 
light intensity upon this process, and it lias been definitely shown that 
li„ht has a direct accelerating action on transpiration aside from any 
secondary effect brought alx.ut by stomatal movement (Sampson and 
Allen 1909) In order to eliminate any influence of stomatal action, 
Darwin (1914) covered the leaves with vaseline or cocoa fat and then slit 
them in various places for the escape of water. Under such conditions 
the acceleration in transpiration in diffuse daylight was found in the case 
of Prunus lauroceratu* and lledera helix to Is- as much as 50 per cent of 
the rate in darkness. The figures obtained by Darwin were perhaps too 
high since he took data directly after making incisions in the leaves and 
did not take into consideration the increased water loss due to wound 
stimulation. Henderson (1926). who followed the same method but 
allowed the leaf to recover from the wound stimulation before collecting 
data could not obtain the large increases in the transpiration rate 
Obtained by Darwin. Klcctric light of the intensity of diffuse daylight 
wax found to increase the mesophyll water loss in lledera hehx and Eupa- 
lorium adenophorun, by an average amount of 5 per cent, of which 1 per 
cent was due to the heating effect. Thus the direct effect of the light on 
the transpiration rate amounted to 4 per cent. This amount varied from 
1 5 to 9 4 per cent, indicating that the increase in water loss from the 
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mesophyll due to light varies greatly for different plants and for different 
leaves on the same plant. 

Chodat (1931) noted that the rate of transpiration of alpine plants 
decreased in high light intensities. He attributed this depression to 
changes in cellular permeability induced by the intense light. Because 
no depression in the rate was observed at low altitudes, it was considered 
that this regulatory action was a function of the ultraviolet region. 
Montemartini (1932) found with Myosporum serralum that light stimu¬ 
lated transpiration independently of the effects of temperature. He 
considered light to modify the action of the stomata or the attraction of 
the protoplasm for water. Bader (1930) considered that light and soil 
moisture are the most important external factors in modifying the transpi¬ 
ration of pine trees. 

Light may increase transpiration in one or more of the following 
ways: (1) higher temperature of the leaves, although the impinging light 
may give some of the molecules of water sufficient kinetic energy to 
escape as vapor without generally raising the temperature of the leaves. 
(2) Greater permeability of the protoplasmic membrane as suggested 
by the work of Iwanoff and Thielmann (1923), who found a great increase 
in transpiration of the living, but not the dead, leaves of Bromus inermis 
and Cyperus altcrnifolius by changing the illumination from red-yellow to 
blue-violet rays. If light thus reduces the resistance to the passage 
of water through the protoplasm, the supply available to the cell wall 
will be increased, its imbibition will be higher, and the vapor tension 
at the evaporating surface of the cell wall will tend to rise. (3) Imbibi- 
tional changes in the cell-wall colloids in such a manner as to render the 
cell wall more permeable to water. 

b. Evaporating Power of (he Air .—The term “evaporating power of 
the air is used to designate the combined influences of air temperature, 
air humidity, and air movement upon the evaporation of water. In 
contrast to impinging solar radiation, the evaporating power of the air 
nets on the evaporation ol water, not only during the day but also during 
tin- night. It generally arts in a positive manner but sometimes in a 


negative way. as, for example, when the plant absorbs some moisture from 
the air or w lien dew i> formed upon its surfaces. We wish now to consider 


individually the effect of P-mperuturc. relative humidity, and air move¬ 


ments upon :he rate of 
1. Tenipri tifnn . Tl 


t ^inspiration. 

•e transpiration rate increases, in general, as the 


icmpcralurc Briggs and Sliantz (1915) observed that the behavior 

ol transpirci. mi in regard to tempera lure varies to a considerable degree 
with different plants, rims they found in the case of wheat, oats, and 
alfalfa that h • :aspiration graph rose in advance of the temperature 
but rose with ti , einpcrature for rve and sorghums and after the tem- 
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perature in the ca-se of Amaranthus. In the afternoon the transpiration 
for all plants always fell off more rapidly than the temperature, and when 
the transpiration had reached its night level, the temperature was still 
above the minimum by an amount equal to about one-third the daily 
range In considering the relation to temperature of the average hourly 
transpiration rates of the above plants on clear days for periods of from 
10 to 15 days, they found that the correlation coefficient of transpiration 
with temperature varied from 0.77 to 0.86 depending upon the plant 
When however, the correlation between the physical environmental 
factors and the transpiration of over 20 different crop plants during the 
growing season was determined as one population, the correlation coeffi¬ 
cient between temperature and transpiration was found to be 0.64. 1 his 

means that in the former case if temperature is considered as the primary 
causative factor, from 59 to 73 per cent of the transpiration was due to 
temperature, while in the latter observation only 41 per cent was due to 

this factor (Briggs and Shantz, 1916). 

Whitfield (1932) found in the Pike’s Peak region that the curve 
of transpiration showed a closer correlation with the curves of a,r tem¬ 
perature and relative humidity than with any of the other fac om that, 
were measured. It was observed by Ivosakn (1933). where anthocyanin 
pigments occurred in the leaves, that the more highly colored leaves 
showed a higher transpiration rate than the less highly colored ones He 
believed that in all probability this difference in transpiration rates is 
connected with heat absorption by the anthocyanin pigments. Arthur 
and Stewart (1933) studied the transpiration rates of tobacco plants 
under both visible and infrared radiation with controlled temperature 
and humidity. They found that between 73 and .8 1-. an increase of the 
energy by 2.3 times doubled the water loss. 1 Ins temperature relation 
appeared to be independent of the moisture content of the air within the 
range of 50 to 80 per cent relative humidity. Clements and Mar n 
(1934) found with the sunflower that transpiration varied only slightly 
when the "soil temperature was between 55 and 100*R. but rim. 0 
dropped rapidly when the soil temperature reached 5o 1'., reached 
half at 38°F., and approaehed zero when the .soil temperature neared 

32 \ Relative Ilumidily.-l n general, it. is known that a decrease in the 
relative humidity will induce a higher transpiration rate, but the amount 
of ini imitative data on the effect of this factor on transpiration is very 
meager. Montgomery and Kicsselbach (1912) and Kiesselbach (lOlt.l 
grew corn plants in two greenhouses in which the physical environmental 
conditions were practically the same with the exception of the- "dative 
humidity During three growing seasons the humidity averaged 22 * r 
cem tSer for one greenhouse than for the other. The evapora ion 
from a free water surface in the more humid greenhouse was 54 p.. 
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and the transpiration per unit of leaf area was 62 per cent as much as 
in the drier greenhouse. Darwin (1914) found that the relation between 
relative humidity and the magnitude of transpiration in most cases is a 
linear one and that the straight line representing this relation is approxi¬ 
mately in the position giving it an angle of 45 deg. with the horizontal. 
In some cases, however, the change in the rate of transpiration lagged 
behind the change in relative humidity so that the experimental graph 
became a curve instead of a straight line. Darwin also observed that 
transpiration is not zero in saturated air and apparently would not reach 
that point until the hypothetical humidity was 105 per cent. This means 
that the vapor tension of the leaf is higher than that of a saturated atmos¬ 
phere and is about what it should be if the temperature of the leaf was 
0.8°C. higher than that of the surrounding air. Darwin concluded that 
the temperature of the leaf above that of the atmosphere is produced by 
respiration. Dixon (1898, 1914) also obtained evidence that plants 
may transpire in a saturated atmosphere. Briggs and Shantz (1915) 
found in the case ot the plants studied by them that transpiration rose 
in advance of the depression of the wet-bulb thermometer. They found 
that the correlation coefficient between transpiration and the wet-bulb 
thermometer depression varied from 0.75 to 0.85 for 10- to 15-day periods 
in clear weather. 

3. Wind .—The effects of wind upon transpiration may he twofold. In the first 
place, moving :iir tend* to remove the blanket of more or less saturated air that 
surrounds the leaf and thus tends to reduce the distance that the escaped molecular 
witter must move in order to find fr<a* air conditions. The movement of nir thus helps 
to increase the diffusion gradient and so increases the rate of transpiration. This 
influence may he understood by considering the opinion of Renner (1910). He con- 
.sidcred that the rate of diffusion front leaves will 1 m* inversely modified by an increase 
in the distance between tin* region of minimum density outside the leaf and the maxi¬ 
mum density within the leaf. This distance is increased in still air by the water-vapor 
cap that forms over the surface of the leaf, and the larger the leaf the greater the 
average thickness o f the vapor cap, >*o that if the air were perfectly still, transpiration 
would vary inversely a*» the diameter of the leaves. On this account, Renner con¬ 
sidered that wind increase* the transpiration of large mature leaves by a much greater 
percentage than it does the Miiall ones. In the second place, wind may influence 
transpiration if it' v« l<•• ity i sufficient to agitate the leaves and bring about a circula¬ 
tion of air in the ititi ree'lular spaces. 

Copeland (1906 in exp.-rimem ng with the coconut palm in the Philippine Islands 
observed that transpiration in one c:* c in direct sunshine was four times as great in a 
wind with a velocity «>: in p.h. as in a calm, but the increase usually was not over 
1(H) per cent. brown (IlHOj found that, although gentle air currents stimulate 
transpiration, strung air current.* may «Inn k >1. In observations on Silphiutn lacinta- 
(mu, Giddings (1911/ noted ilia* wind velo.-ity increased the activity of the leaves 
until a velocity of about S m p h. un> reached. If the velocity, however, rose above 
this, the activity ot th< h-nvr-s wa* impaired and the rate of transpiration became less. 
Knight (I917j found that a wind velocity of 0.26 m.p.h. caused an increase of 50 per 
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cent in the rate of transpiration. Wilson (1924) not oil that certain Australian plants 
had their transpiration checked when the wind velocity reached 20 m.p.h. 

Seybold (1929. 1931. 1933) stated that wind influence*only cuticnlar transpiration. 
Thus only hydrophytes that have a relatively high cul.cular transpiration showed an 
appreciable increase in transpiration due to wind. Shapiro and de Forest (1932) 
noted that wind did not seem to affect the transpiration rates of xcrophytie plants, 
although it did increase the evaporation from the atmometer. With a wind velocity 
of 10 m per minute. Stalfelt (1932) with detached leaves obtained a very rapid rise in 
transpiration over that in still air. There was a slow rise from this velocity to 30 in. 
per minute, after which there was no further increase in transpiration with an increase 
in the velocity of the wind. The maximal increase of transpiration due to the wind 
was 140 per cent over that in still air. Wrengcr (1935) studied the effects of wmd on 
the rate of transpiration of 38 species of plants of various morphological types. In 
1-hr. experiments, a wind velocity of 1.85 in. ,H-r second always brought about* 

considerable increase in the rate of transpiration. The rate of tninsp,rat rnn during t h 

first 10 to 15 min. was always higher than that during the remainder of the period. 
The observed increase in the rate of transpiration varied from 12 to l.»0 per cent of the 
rate in still air. depending on the species, the effect generally being greater in meso- 

^'^Martin'and^lemcmt»*"(1935) studied the effect of wind on the «r‘.nspir«tion «.f 
H'lianthu* annuus for a short period of 8 days and for long periods of h S ' 
During the short period, the rate of transpiration increased wit h an increased v elo. .«> 
of wind to 2 m.p.h The rate of transpiration increased 20 to 30 per cen at the onset 
of the wind, and this value was maintained as long as the wind acted, l or ■ 

hitrher than 2 mph, there was a relatively large increase in transpiration directh 
S the application of the wind. This was followed by a fall in the rate, which ... 

Zwh»l... n«hl ». 

d " y i„ long-time eerie. the plant, were crow.ler ron.im.ou. win,I of veloei.k-s 

of ,10 nn,l 15 m.p.h.. from .ho fir., lent ».«• .0 .ho .i .0 S work. M„co. lor.ho 
finit'week the .run.tnm.ion m.on of nil .hr.,- «•.< woo- pme.wnlly .ho »,,o .. .In* 

, f .he eon.roU. Then-nf.er. however, .ho m.o ... will.. wm. 

i . hv end of the series the three test sets were using water at rates 

7 °\ 90* V uf „, p,. r cent higher per unit area than ..ontrols. In tins long-time 

rr Z on ,he transpiration rate was greater during the night than 

during the day During the day the plants under a 15 m.p.h. wind velocity « ransp.red 

.1 ' times ns rapidly per unit area as the controls, while at night they transpired 
about 1.5 • - d , f wilH | influences the rate »f transpiration mdepeml- 

M y : f theX ph>X. environmental factors, it ..Id show a higher eorrelat.on 

tntly ot - 1 ' • , thosc f SIC |ors. This, however, is not the ease, according 

"’thc-workof Briggs and Shantz (1915) and Man/om ami Puppo U93I) who found 
.1 . the wind velocity showed the lowest correlation with l runs pi rat ion of any of the 

I,etween the environmental factors and transpiration is considered for 

r Urcre variety of plants. Briggs and Shan lx (I9I0| considered that o»h 
from 2 to 6 per -nt 'of the transnational loss can he attribute,! directly to the aet.on 

of the wind. 
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All hough the experimental evidence in regard to the influence of wind on transpira¬ 
tion is somewhat confusing, the indications arc that the rate of water loss docs not 
increase as the wind velocity increases above a gentle breeze. A method for controll¬ 
ing the rate of air movement in transpiration experiments has been devised by Bluck- 
man and Knight (1917). 


4. Water Content of the Soil.—From what has been previously men¬ 
tioned in regard to the relation of incipient drying to the rate of trans¬ 
piration, it should be expected that the rate of transpiration would be 
higher if there were an abundant supply of water in the soil than if it 
were limited. A rapid movement of water to the roots would greatly 
aid in preventing incipient drying and thus aid in keeping up the trans¬ 
piration rate (Shreve, 1924). Shreve (1905) and Hendrickson (1921) 
mentioned that the transpiration rate of plants is considerably increased 
by adding water to the relatively dry soil but submitted no quantitative 
data either in regard to soil moisture or in regard to the transpiration 
rates. Yuncker (1916) found in growing com plants in a loam soil with 
moisture contents of 25, 45, and 65 per cent of saturation that the rate 
of transpiration for a 24-hr. period was 4.9, 5.8, and 7.2 g. per square 
meter per hour, respectively, for each of these moisture contents. Miller 
and Saunders (1923) determined the rate of transpiration of wilted and 
turgid plants. The soil with a wilting coefficient of 12 per cent had in the 
case of the turgid plants a moisture content of 20 to 22 per cent and was 
in good tilth, while that of the wilted plants was depleted to slightly 
above the wilting coefficient at the beginning of the experiment and 
slightly below it at its close. The transpiration rate for the turgid and 
wilted plants of cowpeas and soybeans is shown in the following table: 


Transpiration- Rate of Toroid and Wilted Plants 


Date 


lbiie of transpiration, g.m.* hr. 


Cow pens 


July 24: 

I to 3 p.m. 1 

3 to 5 p .rn. . 

5 to 7 p.m. 

July 25: 

7 to 9 a.m.| 

9 to 11 a.m.' 

July 26: 

II a.m. to 1 p.m. ! 12G 0 

1 to 3 p.m. 165.2 


69.8 

78.3 

57.9 

20.4 

71.5 


Soybeans 


Turgid 1 Wilted Turgid 


Wilted 


32.0 

82.6 

26.2 

44.8 

92.2 

24.0 

25.6 

37.6 

13.0 

19.2 

21.4 

10.9 

12.8 

64.3 

15.3 

6.3 

75 1 

4.3 

9.6 

92.9 

4.3 
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It is a significant fact that when the evaporation rate is relatively 
low, as in the morning and evening, the differences in the transpiration 
rate of the turgid and wilted plants are the least. This is due evidently 
to the fact that incipient drying at these times has not progressed to such 
an extent as it does when the evaporating power of the air and solar 
radiation is high. 

Frei (1924) grew plants of apple, sunflower, maize, and beans, among 
others, in a soil with an optimum water content of 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total moisture capacity and in the same type of soil with a minimum 
moisture content of 35 to 40 per cent of the water-holding capacity. The 
intensity of transpiration from the plants in the moist soil was always 
greater than in the dry soil. Also, an increase in tin* moisture content of 
the dry soil led to an increase in the intensity of transpiration until it 
equaled that of the plants growing in the soil of optimum moisture con¬ 
tent. Plants, however, that were growing in the soil with tin* optimum 
water content showed a considerably lower transpiration rate when the 
soil moisture was reduced to the minimum (35 to 40 per rent) than was 


exhibited by the plant that had b«*en grown in the soil with this water 
content. Dosdall (1919) grew Ei/tiisiluni Jhirinlih- in a soil with a mois¬ 
ture content of 35 per cent, in mud. and with the roots submerged in 
water and found that the plants growing in tin* mud lost tin* most water, 
while those in the soil of 35 per cent water content lost tin* least. Dole 
(1924) found, with young plants of Piuus stmlms growing in a soil with a 
saturation point of 24 percent, that the transpiration rate with a moisture 
content of 20 per cent was from two to six times greater than that from 
plants growing in a soil with a moisture content • 10 per cent. 

Miller (1928) in 12 experiments, each of which extended over an 
8-lir. period during the daylight hours, studied tie- rate o! transpiration 
of corn plants in a water-saturated soil and in a -oil in good tilth. J lie 
plants which had reached about one-half their vegetative growth were 
grown in soil in good tilth in scaled can.- and. j'«-t previous to the experi¬ 
ment, water was added in an amount suflicient to saturate the soil. It 
was found that the average transpiration rate lor the 12 plants growing 
in the soil in good tilth averaged 104 g. |*er square meter per hour, while 
the rate for the plants in the saturated -oil averaged 107 g. per square 
meter per hour, a difference that is of little or no significance. It is 
apparent (Livingston, Hemrni. and Wilson. 1926) that after tin* water 
K,, Pply in the soil has increased to a certain degree*, the effect of a defi¬ 
ciency in the oxygen-supplying power of the soil is manifest, so that fac¬ 
tors other than the water-supplying power of the soil must be considered 
Niemann (1932) found that sunflower plants transpired the nia\in.:.l 
amount of water when the soil was HO |mt cent saturated, while the plaid • 
of bean and wheat lost their maximal amount when the soil moisture 
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was 60 per cent of saturation. Whitfield (1932) found that transpiration 
was the highest from plants growing in a soil with a medium water 
content, lower when growing in saturated soils, and least from those 
plants in the soils with a low water content. Penfound (1932) and 
Peter hansel (1934) substantiated in general the observations of previous 
investigators along this line. 

The experimental evidence in regard to the effect of the water content 
of the soil on transpiration thus seems to indicate that a plant will trans¬ 
pire the maximal amount of water when the soil has sufficient moisture 
for good tilth but that an increase above that amount has no effect. 
A decrease, however, below that for good tilth lowers the rate of trans¬ 
piration so that when the water content has been reduced to the wilting 
coefficient or below and the plant is badly wilted, the rate of transpiration 
may be only one-twentieth to one-thirtieth of that which prevails when 
the optimum amount of moisture is present. 

6. Chemicals.—The effort of chemicals on transpiration has been studied along 
two different linos: (a) their effect when applied to the soil or nutrient solution in 
which the plant is growing and (6) their effect when applied to the leaves in the form 
of sprays. 

a. Chemical* Applied to the Soil .—The presence of any substance in the soil that 
will injure the absorbing parts, prevent their development, or decrease the per¬ 
meability of the protoplasmic membrane to water will decrease the absorption of 
water and consequently lower the transpiration rate as compared with that of a control 
plant growing in a medium lacking this substance. The addition of chemicals to the 
soil may also diminish the transpiration rate, owing to the increased concentration of 
the soil solution, which lowers the diffusion gradient of water into the plant. 

On the other hand, the presence in the soil of substances that increase the per¬ 
meability of the cell membranes to water and stimulate the growth and development 
of absorbing organs, or net in an antagonistic way upon substances that would lower 
the transpiration, may greatly increase the rate of transpiration. Also, any substance 
that increases or hinders the growth of the plant in general increases or decreases the 
transpiration. It is thus seen that the relation of chemicals to transpiration is very 
complicated and is interwoven with changes in growth, nutrition, and permeability. 

Hurgerstein (1901) found, in general, that weak acids and extremely weak solutions 
of alkali aeclerated transpiration, but that stronger solutions retarded it. He also 
found that corn plants growing in solutions of 0.1 and 0.25 per cent of calcium nitrate 
and magnesium sulphate increased their transpiration rates, while those in 0.5 and 
1 per cent solutions decreased their rates as compared with the controls. Harter 
(1908) in the c:»<c of when* plants found that, when sodium chloride was present in the 
soil in sufficient concentration to cause the modification of the structure of the plant, 
transpiration was ronsidi r.blv re lured, but that when sodium chloride was present in 
amounts too small to prod ; cany mensurable structural effect, the salt had a stimulat¬ 
ing effect upon transpiration. Wheat plants grown in soils containing 0.06 to 0.08 
per cent of sodium clJaruh show* 1 an increased transpiration ns compared with plants 
growing in a nonsaline soil, the lower concentration of salt inducing the higher rate of 
transpiration (Ricomc, 1903'. Sampson and Allen (1909) in experiments with Zea 
mays and Helinnthus annu-is studied the effect of the acids hydrochloric, nitne. 
and acetic and the alkalies potassium hydroxide, sodium carbonate, and 
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ammonium hydroxide. For the plants growing in solutions, concent rations of 0.()ti.5 
and 0.13 per cent were used, while concentrations of 1.0 and 1.5 per cent were added 
to the plants growing in the soil. In all cases the acids accelerated transpiration, 
while in most eases the alkalies retarded it. In some few eases the rate was increased. 
Reed (1910) noted the effect on transpiration of the wheat plant of the addition to 
189 soils from different localities of 100 p.p.m. of sodium nitrate, potassium sulphate, 
and calcium hydrogen phosphate and 1,000 p.p.m. of calcium carbonate. Con¬ 
sidering the transpiration from the control plants as 100. that for sodium nitrate was 
90.4; for potassium sulphate, 94.8; for inonocnlciuin phosphate, 100.8; and for 
calcium carbonate, 97.8. Similar experiments with solutions of various organic and 
inorganic acids ranging in concentration from 0.0004 N to 0.000025 A, however, 
showed very contradictory results. Bouvoucos (1911) in n very exhaustive study of 
the effect of salts on transpiration found that the transpiration rate was affected by 
different densities of nutrient and nonnutrient solutions, by different chemical sails, 
and by the ions of these salts. Reed made the observation that the addition of pyro- 
gallol or tannic ueid to soil extracts markedly increased the rate of transpiration. 
Large increases in transpiration were also obtained by treating soil extracts with 
absorbent compounds like carton and ferric hydrate. The increased transpiration in 
this case is apparently due to the action of these substances upon the toxic or injurious 
compounds in the soil. Iturgerstcin (1885) found that solutions containing I part of 
camphor per 1,000 had an accelerating effect upon the transpiration of most plants. 
Newton (1925) performed experiments which show that the rate of root respiration is 
increased as related to transpiration when the concentration of the cultural solution is 
increased. The rate of transpiration is decreased when the concentration of the 
cultural solution is increased, but this is not accompanied by a eorres|>onding decrease 
in the rates of root respiration. This indicates that as the concentration of the cul¬ 
tural solution is increased, the plant roots must cx|K*n«l more energy in absorbing a 
given volume of water. Schn.uckcr <I92 k. noted that transpiration from leaves and 
branches was greatly depressed by narcotic va|tor» of "datively low tension lleil.ng 
(1933) found that transpiration was increased by a low concentration of sulphur 
dioxide. Meyer (1931) applied various salts of sodium. |mias»ium, and calcium to 
the soil in concentrations of 0.025. 0.05. 01. 0.2. and 0.4 per cent of its dry weight. 
In observations continued through 4 days, the addition of these salts resulted in nearly 
all cases in a decrease of transpiration. Williams .1935, observed with barley that 
the application of phosphorus to the soil had the effect of lowering the ratio of the 
amount of water transpired to the amount of dry matter produced. In some cases 
this was caused apparently by a decrease in transpiration and in others by its influence 

on growth. ... ... 

b Films from Sprn.jM.-U has long l*cen recognized that Bordeaux mixture applied 

as a spray exerts a marked influence u|s.n the physiological functions of the plant 

aside from its action as an insecticide or fungicide. For example, spraying with 

Bordeaux mixture has been olwcrvcd to prolong the life of the potato plant for 2.» 

days and to increase the yield of tutor* 100 bu. per acre over that of unsprnyed plants 

during a season when no disease or insect pest a were present. Considerable work 

has been done to determine the nature of the reactions of plants to Bordeaux mixture 

when applied as a spray, but it is the intention to consider here only Us react.upon 

the process of transpiration. 

Prior to 1914, observations, for the most part, on the effect of Bordeaux mixture 
on the rate of transpiration were incidental to oilier experimental work, so that the 
reports on that subject previous to that date an- very brief, with little or no informa¬ 
tion concerning the state of the plants or the conditions under which the observations 
were made. Rumm (IH93) considered that Bordeaux mixture decrease*! the rate ol 
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transpiration, since he observed that the unsprayed abscised leaves of the grape wilted 
licfore the spraved ones. Bayer (1902) and Schander (1904) also considered that 
decreased transpiration rates followed spraying with Bordeaux mixture. Schander 
suggested that the decreased rates might be due to the exclusion from the leaves of 
certain rays which in the unsprayed leaf tend to accelerate the process of transpiration. 
The increased vigor and yield of potnto plants in the field when sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture, even when no diseases and insects arc a source of loss, were believed by Clinton 
( 1909 ) to be largely due to the conservation of moisture in the leaves in dry seasons 
by the spray. This conservation of water he considered prevented tip burn. This 
theory was strengthened by the fact that the application of sprays with little sediment 
did not prolong the life of the plants or give increased yields as did Bordeaux mixture 

Frank and Kruger (1894) concluded that Bordeaux mixture applied to the leaves 
as a spray exerted an accelerating influence upon the rate of water loss by transpira¬ 
tion. These observations were later confirmed by Zuckcr (1896). 

Since 1914 experimental work in considerable detail has been under¬ 
taken by various investigators to determine the effect of sprays and 
especially Bordeaux mixture upon the rate of transpiration. Duggar and 
Cooley (1914) instituted the method of procedure that has been generally 
followed by other workers along this line. The general plan has been to 
divide the plants under consideration into two groups, which may be 
designated test plants T and control plants C. These plants are then 
paired and the ratio T:C of their units of transpiration during a given 
period is obtained. After this standardization period the plants T 
arc sprayed and the ratio of the units of transpiration T:C is again 
obtained for each pair of plants. If the ratio T:C has increased over 
what it was during the standardization period, the transpiration rate has 
been increased by the spray. If the ratio has decreased, the transpiration 
rate has been lowered. Duggar and Cooley found that spraying abscised 
leaves of the castor bean with 4-6-50 Bordeaux mixture increased the 
rate of transpiration ns much as SO per cent. In the ease of potted tomato 
plants 12 in. high growing in the greenhouse, the transpiration rate was 
increased as much as 40 and 25 per cent during a period from October 18 
to November 4 by spraying with 4-6-50 and 2-3-50 Bordeaux mixtures, 
respectively They a No determined the effect upon the transpiration of 
tomato plants of calcium hydroxide, aluminum hydroxide, clay suspen¬ 
sion, and lime sulphur a> liquid sprays and powdered aluminum hydrox¬ 
ide. charcoal, and calcium ''arhonatc as dust sprays. With the exception 
of calcium hydroxide during «»ne |x-riod. all these applications produced 
during two 15-day periods an increase in the transpiration rate which 
varied from 8 to 15 per rent allow that of the controls. In the ease of 
potted potato plants, the effect of various sprays upon transpiration 
during two 5-day period* wa> as shown in the first table on page 467. 

The lime-sulphur spray produced the least effect upon the transpira¬ 
tion rate. Lamp black added to Bordeaux mixture produced a higher 
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Spray used 

Water transpired, 
cubic centimeters 


May G to 11 | 

May 11 to 15 

Bordeaux mixture 4-6-50. 

rsl#>a11 v iiiiyI HIT* ............... 

5.266 

6.424 

4.633 

5.740 

I.inif* wish fGQ ir CnO ncr liter). 

5.845 

6.136 


4.430 

4,507 


7.921 

6.530 


5.960 

5.856 

inline \> 11M1 T * I# wi* 1 ' tv,.•••••••••••••• 

4,138 

4,333 


rate of transpiration than the mixture alone. Martin (11116) ai the New 
Jersey experiment station found that Bordeaux mixture (5-5-50) had 
a much more marked effect upon the rate of transpiration of abscised 
leaves than upon those of potted plants. Considering the ratio of 7*:C' 
before spraying as 1 . 00 , the ratio of T:C after spraying for abscised leaves 
was as follows: 


Ekkkit «r BOUCAI'X Mixtiwk i'wm rut II mk or Thassh.iviion or Ant-iato 


Lrwks 


--1 

Plant 

Du ration of 

T: C after 

experiment 

spraying 

-- 

Ridnus connnum «. 

6 days 

4 days 

1.50 

2.12 


10 hr. 

2.39 


10 hr. 

1.57 


10 hr. 

1.63 


10 hr. 

3.72 


-- 



The average increase in transpiration due to this spray in these and 
Other experiments was about 100 per rent over that of the standardization 
period. In the ease of |wtl«l plants of cabbage. cnqilant. pepper, and 
tomato the increase in transpiration of the sprayed plants over that of the 
unsprayed plants was rcs|setively :l. II. 20. and 8 per cent. Martin 

also observed that a surfa.overing of dry powdered copper sulphate 

was less effective in the acceleration of transpiration than the film of 
Bordeaux mixture. I.ulmuu (1016) found that the transpiration of 
potato plants was only slightly increased by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture under the conditions of his experiments. The increase that lie 
noted amounted to only I |*r cent, which is apparently insignificant 
Slave and Martin (1017) determined the relative rate of transpiration ol 
the sprayed and unsprayed leaves of tomato plants by means of the cobalt 
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chloride method. They found that the rate of transpiration from the 
sprayed leaves was from 18 to 29 per cent higher than that of the 
unsprayed ones on the same plant. 

Miller (1928) in a series of experiments during four growing seasons 
studied the effect on transpiration of Bordeaux mixture applied as a spray 
to tomato plants. The plants were grown in soil in large sealed containers 
under conditions of the field and were vegetatively normal and produced a 
normal crop of fruit. The data were collected during a period of 20 days 
when the plants were in full vegetative vigor. The method used was 
essentially that used by Duggan The plants were arranged in pairs and 
the ratio of the transpiration rate of each pair was determined for a 10-day 
period. After this period one plant of each of the pairs was sprayed and 
their ratio obtained for another period of 10 days. The results for the 
4 years are summarized in the following table: 


Effect ok Bordeaux Mixture upon the Rate of Transpiration of the Tomato 

Plant 



Number of 

- 1 

Effect on transpiration, nutnlrcr 

Transp-ration of 

Year 

experiments 

Spray 



sprayed plants 


performed 

used 

Increased 

Decreased 

(unsprayed ■ 1) 

1924 

0 

4-8-50 

4 

2 

■pH 

1925 

17 

4-8-50 

11 

o 


1920 

47 

4-8-50 

20 

27 


1927 

49 

4-5-50 

16 

33 



Miller thus was unable in obtain any of the striking results on trans¬ 
piration from spraying as had been reported by other investigators. 
\\ if It I he exception of Shive and Martin (1917). most of the experiments 
reported have* been done under greenhouse conditions and under condi¬ 
tions. too. of relatively low transpiration as compared to the experiments 
at Manhattan. Kalis. The results of Shive and Martin were obtained by 
the cobalt -paper met hod. w Idle those of Miller were obtained by weighing. 
Whether tin- spray may in some way affect the reaction of the cobalt 
chloride pap**r i^ not known. 

Anderson 1931 report* i ’let • li-dusting of peanut plants with calcium sulphate 
influenced but little their • »|e .»f a o-r loss. Childers (1935) found little or no 
alteration of the u nspiration of tomato plants after spraying them with Bordeaux 
mixture. Cross 192" »m.d that ImiM't fat and the emulsions of Wesson oil, of 
eotton oil, and of ini’- i I • I r« ho ed 'lie rate of transpiration approximately *13 per 
rent. After sprat mg the * - ig- «•: the apple. |>eaoh, pear, plum, and sour cherry 
with saturated mu! :i •* .1 oib. Kell-v (1930) noted the cfTccts of the treatment 
u|M>n the rate of transpir e < n. All the oil« used retarded transpiration, this retarda¬ 
tion ranging from 50 to 7' per cent. Spraying of the lower leaf surfaces retarded 
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Influence of Bordeaux Mixture on tiie Transpiration Kate of Various Plant 
Species (Wilson and Runnels, 1934 i 



Increase of transpiration 
due to application of 
4-6-50 Bordeaux mixture 


N'iglit period 
only (7 p.m. 
tO 7 A.M.l. 
;mt cent 


Coleus. 

Bean. 

Tomato. 

Squash. 

Benn (lima). 

Beet. . 

Pepper.. 

Castor l>cnn. 

Chinese cahhage,. 

Tobacco . 

Mustard . 

Muskmclon. 

Watermelon . 

Lettuce. 

Swiss chard. 

Cucumber. 

Parsnip. 

Chrysanthemum 

Potato. 

Eggplant. 

Corn. 

Geranium. 

Cockscomb. 

Cauliflower. .. 

Carrot . 

Nasturtium ... 

Onion. 

Sunflower. 

Cabbage . 

Hollyhock 

Carnation . 

Spinach. 

Calendula. 

Soybean. 

Pea. 

Stock. 

Snapdragon. 

Horseradish. 

Dill. 

Celerv . 



Portion of daily water 
loss that occurred 
during the night 
period (untreated 
plants), per cent 
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transpiration, while spraying the upper leaf surfaces had no influence. The retarding 
effect of these sprays was noted within 30 min., and it continued for 3 days alter their 
application. 

Wilson and Runnels (1031 to 1935) studied extensively the action of sprays on the 
loss of water from plants. They applied 18 different spray solutions to Coleus and 
found that only a few of these caused an increase in the transpiration rate comparable 
to that caused by Bordeaux mixture. It was found that the sulphates of iron, nickel, 
and manganese, in combination with hydrated lime and water, caused nearly as great 
an increase in the rate of transpiration of Coleus as did Bordeaux mixture. They 
studied the effects of Bordeaux mixture upon 40 species of plants growing in the 
greenhouse. The most marked increases in transpiration due to this spray occurred 
from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m., and ranged from 8 to 375 per cent. For a 24-hr. period the 
increase ranged from -2 to 33 per cent. In the untreated plants the portion of the 
water loss which occurred during the night was 4 to 37 per cent. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that this spray affects the cuticular rather than the stomatal transpiration, ns 
shown in the table on page 4f>9. 

Tilford and May (1929) observed that the application of Bordeaux mixture and 
copper-lime dust to the leaves of potato lowered their temperature. A 4-4-50 Bor¬ 
deaux mixture lowered the temperature of the leaves l.45*C. below that of the con- 
t rols, while a 4-6-50 mixture lowered their temperature 2.41 °C. When the leaves were 
sprayed with a 4-4-50 Bordcnux mixture, plus lamp black, their temperature was 
2.')2°C. higher than that of the unsprayed ones. Rosen (1933) found in certain 
regions of Arkansas that spraying with Bordeaux mixture gave excellent control 
of tip burn of potato. He stated that around the sprayed plants there was in mo9t 
instances a sudden drop in the air temperature ranging from 1.5 to 8.0°C. 


6. Fungous Diseases.—Fungous diseases affect tlie rate of transpira¬ 
tion, in most eases, apparently in a manner that would be expected from 
the effect that the fungus has on the morphology of the host. In others 
the effect cannot be explained by any of the known reactions that the 
diseases have upon the plant. Muller-Thurgau (1894) seems to have 
been the first to note the effect of fungi upon the transpiration of the 


host, lie noted by the use of hygrometric paper that, when pear leaves 
were infected with I'usicladium pyrinum (pear scab) and apple leaves 
with 1'iisichi'lium tlrndrificuni (apple scab), the rate of transpiration 
was considerably increased, the transpiration of the diseased areas being 
higher than the healthy adjacent portions. Grape leaves infected with 
Pcrotiospnrti min In (downy mildew) showed a much lower rate of 
transpiration than the healthy leaves, and this was attributed to the 
fact that the r.mid'nphote' almost completely filled the stomata. Blod¬ 
gett (1901) not d that leaves of Hubus which were infected heavily on 
the lower surface 
the amount of v at; 

(1904) found in < 
fungus, that alum- n 
for the diseased tl 
by means of Freema* 


h <» it i ntcrsl itiahs transpired almost twee 

•! 1 * hr normal healthy leaves. Montemartini 
• i 20 s|*vi« s of plants, each infected by a different 
» exemption the transpiration rate was higher 
ne healthy plants. Reed and Cooley (1913) 

nn-thod sfu lied the effect of Gymnosporangium 


t h 
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juniperi-mrijinianac upon the rate of transpiration of 8-year-old York 
Imperial and Ben Davis apple trees. The rate of transpiration per unit 
of surface of the diseased leaves was, in the majority of eases, less than 
that of the healthy ones. The average ratio of the transpirational loss 
of the diseased to the healthy leaves was 0.783 for the York Imperial 
and 0.742 for the Ben Davis. The ratios showed certain differences if 
they were grouped according to different stages in the development of 
the disease. The rate of transpiration was depressed to the greatest 
extent when the fungus had reached maturity and many of the cluster 


cups were open for the release of the aecio>pores. 

This fungus brings about certain changes in the morphology of the 
leaf which would apparently lower the transpiration rate. The apple 
leaves bearing the cluster cups are thicker by three or four times than 
the normal leaf. The large intercellular spaces in the spongy tissue 
disappear owing to the formation of columnar cells, while the stomata are 
scarce or lacking and the substomatal cavities are absent altogether. 

Weaver (1010) made a study of the influence of the rusts of wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, corn, sunflower, cocklebur. and carnation upon the 
transpiration rate. In the case of wheat infected with Puccinia ijraminis 
tritici , the transpiration rate of the diseased plants was increased 30 per 
cent above that of the healthy plants. This difference in rate was pro¬ 
duced by the fungus when the rust pustules amounted to only nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent of tin* leaf surface. A striking increase in transpiration 
was noticeable when the pustule area was increased by only two-tenths 
of 1 per cent. Rye infected with Pucci nia ruLi'jn-ara senilis showed 
the same increase in the rale of transpiration per unit of leaf area over 

tl.at of the healthy plants as .li.l wheat. ..an increase of 20 per cent 

in the transpiration rate was noted when the pustules represented only 

3.8 per cent of the leaf surface. , 

In oats infected with Puccinia gramiuit or. -me, in which the pustules 
equalled only 0.5 |s-r cent of the leaf surface, a transpiration rate 37 per 
cent higher than that of the healthy leaves was obtained. Corn, sun¬ 
flower and carnation plants infected with rust behaved in a similar 
manner to the cereals that have just Ism discussed. Cocklebur plants 
that were inoculated with Pucci..in xonthii, however, showed a trans¬ 
piration rate which was only 50 to 00 per cent that of the healthy plants. 
This behavior of the cocklebur seems to be due to a change in the tissue 
of the leaves similar to that whirl, occurs in the apple leaf when infected 
with Gymnosnoramjiuin jnniperi-ciryi nianac. 

In tlie case* of (lie rusts of the cereals, the increase* in the transpiration 
rate occurs about the time that the pustules break through the epidermis. 
After the pustules are for the most part broken out. no increase m the 
transpiration rate is apparent. The cause of this increased transpiration 
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rate is not known. Dufrenoy (1918) considered that a number of fungi 
accelerate transpiration owing to localized necrosis, rupture of the epi¬ 
dermis, or changes in the permeability of the cells. 

In the case of the cereal rusts, however, Weaver considered that the 
cause of the accelerated transpiration is not wholly due to the torn epi¬ 
dermis. The whitish areas around the pustules indicate that some strik¬ 
ing change has occurred in the cells composing these regions. The 
mesophyll cells that are penetrated by the haustoria certainly do not 
function normally. It is conceivable, as was suggested by Weaver, that 
the fungi may excrete into these cells substances which may cause a 
change in the permeability of the protoplasmic membrane that accelerates 
water loss. Weiss (1924) considered that the infection of wheat by either 
leaf or stem rust resulted in a lowered water economy of the host, as 
indicated by the higher water requirement of the rust-infected plants 
as compared to the healthy ones. 

Kourssanow (1928) found that the loss of water from wheat plants 
infected by Usi Hugo tritici was slightly higher than that from uninfected 
ones. Nicolas (1930) studied 10 different species of plants parasitized 
by as many different types of fungi, and found that with but few excep¬ 
tions the infected plants showed increased transpiration rates. The ratio 
of transpiration of tin* infected to that of the healthy plants varied from 
1.01:1.0 to as high as 2.1:1.0. It was observed by Graf-Marin (1934) 
that barley plants infected with Erysiphc graminis transpired 67 per cent 
more water than did healthy plants. The proportion of water transpired 
at night was greater for mildewed plants than for healthy ones. This 
increased transpiration of the infected plants could not be attributed to 
the rupture of the cuticle or to an increased number of stomata. He 
considered that tin* increase of transpiration was due to an increase in the 
opening of the stomata and to the loss of water from the aerial mycelium 
of tin* fungus. 

I). Temperature of the Leaves 

It i< commonly stated that transpiration is beneficial to plants because 
it cools the leaves and thus prevents their temperature from becoming so 
high in bright sunlight as to cause their death or at least to hinder their 
normal activities. The temperature of a leaf, however, depends upon 
numerous and varied factors, so that in order to understand the influence 
of transpiration upon it, a general discussion of the subject is necessary. 
The most important factors that- i nfluen ce the tom pern tore of leaves 
a rc the temporal : 7 re~ of f lie" air, the sup ply of available moisture in the 
sod, t he ev aporating power of the air, cu rrents of a ir, the thermal end $z 
sivi ty of the lea f, the inten sity of ligh t, and the angl e at which it is inci¬ 
dent to the leaf surf:* -e. I'nclc r identical conditions the temperature of 
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one kind of leaf is different from that of another kind, while different 
regions of the same leaf have different temperatures. Any data, there¬ 
fore, that are presented upon this subject must Ik- regarded as relative 
only to the various conditions that prevailed when the temperature 
determinations were made. 

1. Methods of Measuring.—Tin* earlier .li ter...in:.turns of leaf tcm|H*rnt..ns wore 
mode by pressing the thermometer against the leaves or by wrappmg the leaves aim..! 
the thermometer. This method is still used when only approxmmte results an- 
desired. It is not accurate. however, due primarily to the relatively slow rehouse 
of the ordinary thermometers to changes in tm.prrat.rn' and to the m.d.d.n to get 
a proper contact of leaf and thenno.neter with the leaf m it* »H»rmal 

More aeeumte determinations of leaf temperature* nr- now .. by m-ns f 

thermocouples, with which it is pomilde to nut only ac- "« 

quickly either the internal or the surface temperature of the h-af. 1*1" 

method has boon use,l hy Black. .. . 1 J ^ 

(1920) for measuring the internal temperature of h-aves and by M.n I . 1,1 

Katon and Be.den .,020.. and Curtis (.930) for.-—mg the 

a modification of that used by Sbn vc ,.919,-for .. 1 JJ„ . 

tore of leaves will serve as an illnstratam of .be aene.al |N» ' 1 ’ 1 

tion of plant temperatures by .be thertma-onph; «£**. A ,l« v ■ .' 

used is shown in Fig. 18- It eons.st > wiiv * „„a then uniting 

mutely 3 mm. in length, whirl* are formed b> l.m..l.ng j . Sllll , No< 

them l.y an ueid-free solder. The win s■"* > j otaU ;||)|I roximatcly 

eonstantun with inflated conneetmg ^trihsA. «- »* . |>t |||!||w| 10 

3 ft. One of the thermm-mtph, I d " ,h .glaring materia, as 

0.1 °c. in a Stoppered l>-war A‘>k »MlI. ■; . Tllo :iir j„ liable 
glass woo, (GW), and water. ... conditions it does no. 

remiins practically «■'»»»•«- ,n • |M . r „M,. The other thermo june- 

fluctuate more than 0 1 0. «*«""* ; ' } „ r:lll | K . conveniently placed upon 

,i on TC i- attached to a "U. of , pair of crucible tongs 44 cm in 

the surface of the leaf. H • • J ^ ^ „., rrmV dimensions. One of th.-se tiled 

length, modified by filing • 1 • <|( „, rk cK. Hu- edge of which measures 

ends .h inserted Hi « J'™” * € £ ’ ’ ' , r < Hl .he other lip of tin* tong- i* inserted 

, by 5mm and ~ rves as a su, .« «he leaf when the 

a sma'I cube of cork CK •> ||y (i| ,. nIl> „ f :t € ., :im „ ..f this kind, the lher.no 

thermocouple is I»'"-* ' l|ir .... t contact with either the upper or the 

junction can n.s.l> 1* l»> ' lure determined. .Similarly, the tc.npcra- 

lowcr surface of the lea a • » * ^ ^ ||o|t|i||K damp in the air and 

turc of the air ran *«•■>» f jum . tioI1 fnM11 dire, t rays of the sun. 

tuk.ng preea.itwin* ' * Mvi( ch K an- placed in the circuit. S.nce .he 

A galvanometer (, a . I a I known and ran be kept approv.n.a.ely 

temperature of the th.rm J reran lie calculated fro.., .he swing 

constant, the differ liv such an instrument a 

of the galvanometer. ^ ^ Q ' rC call , M . accurately delected. This apparatus 
difference «n ^ lllB , : , n - some distance nl*,ve ground is pla-. d 

when m use ... the new 
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upon a small table, which is shaded by a piece of heavy canvas placed about 2 ft. 
above its surface. When vines and low plants arc being investigated, the apparatus 
is placed on a low box and shaded with an umbrella. 

Curtis (1936) threaded the thermocouple wires through the leaf so that the thermo¬ 
couple junctions as well ns that part of the wires back to the insulation would touch 
the leaf surface. He found this method far superior to the one used by Miller and 
Saunders (1923) and Eaton and Bolden (1929). The electrical equipment used by 
him consisted of a Leeds and N'ortlmip Type K-2 potentiometer, a portable galvanom- 



I’ ,w - ,s - * Apparatus tu r.i.*:i«urinj: the airfare temperature of the lenf by the thermo¬ 
couple method. Description in the text. 

eter, a standard red. and * *vo. linary 1.5-volt dry cells. These were all mounted in 
a shallow box that could be « irr-.-d to the field. With such an outfit, temperatures 
could be read t«. :ippr..\itu:it •!>* 0tl5'C. Curtis considered that the method used by 
Miller and Saund. r> id92-1 .m measuring the temperature of the air gives reading 1 ) 
that are too high. If*- toiirid <!.:•* the temperature of the air as measured by their 
method was 2 to :> (\ wirtn-r t!: n if the thermocouple was held in the shade at a 
distance of 1 to 2 cm. ;rotu •.!i,dm» object. 

2. Temperature. a. I’lactuations in Temperature of the Air .—In 
direct sunlight, when li e temperature is relatively higli and the air is 
in motion, the temperature of a leaf and the surrounding air is not con¬ 
stant but shows sudden md market I fluctuations even during so brief a 
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period a-s a few seconds. These changes in temperature, which vary from 
a small fraction of a degree to as much as 4°C.. are easily detected by the 
galvanometer through the thermo junctions but are of such short duration 
that as a rule they are not visibly recorded by a mercury-bulb ther¬ 
mometer, even when it is graduate.) to tenths of a degree. These rapid 
fluctuations in the temperature of the air are due. in all probability, to 
the fact that the air is not uniformly heated throughout but contains 
warmer or cooler pockets that suddenly replace the air surrounding the 
measuring instruments. The leaves of most crop plants respond very 
quickly to these changes in air temperature, since even a very slight 
increase or decrease in the temperature of the air is almost immediately 
followed by a corresponding change in the temperature of the leaves. 
When the air is still and when the temperature is relatively low. the 
fluctuations in the temperature are so few and *o slight that they are 
seldom detected by the galvanometer. Curtis 1938 ) re|H.rte tha 
leaves frequently change in temperature as much as 2... . ""bn a 

period of 10 to 15 see. The rapid fluctuations of the tem|ieralure of t|u 
leaf and the surrounding air emphasise the necessity no onlj. «f h» K » 
rapid means of determining temperatures but also of making a larg 
number of observations in order to obtain the relative •••m.«'nOure re a- 
tions of a leaf and its surroundings. I he thermocouple method for 
measuring temperatures is relatively rapid. Tl.e swing of the Sonom¬ 
eter for a temporal ore deter,ninati.an be read m2 or .sc. I m 

however that elapses during the recording of the deflection and III. 
return of the galvanometer to equilibrium amounts to approximate!) 
10 to 12 sec., so that an interval of about 15 sec. occurs between any two 
consecutive observations. Shull (1036). however, noted that it required 

from 1 to 2 min. for.leaves of Hrlanjo.auW.jon.a, and Calad.um to 

reach thermal equilibrium after being transferred from d.ffuse light to 

T “afire 0/ Normal Tunji.' /amvv. Mi.and Saunders (1023) 

made numerous determinations of the temperature of the upper surface of 
the leaves of corn, sorghum, cowpeas soylieans. watermelon, pumpkin 
and alfalfa growing under field conditions '" ^J 1 r ^ " 

1 000 determinations of the temperature of the air and of I 'PI" 
surface of the turgid leaves of corn i» direct sunlight, between the hours 
of <J A m and 4 p.m. and under a wide range of atmospheric conditions uns 
30 58°C. for the air and 30.64«C. for the leaves. The average of he same 
number of determinations made with the leaves of five varieties of 
gh!i under conditions of exposure similar to those of the corn leave 
showed that the temperature of the leaves was 30.64°C., while 
of an equal number of determinations of the a,r tem^rature . nr mi, h 

, .. .. on ' Five* hundred observations on so>l>« *-•* 
w *unf period was .su.oo 1 ,¥ * 
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an average temperature of the air of 33.13°C. and an average of 33.66°C. 
for the temperature of the upper surface of the leaves. A similar number 
of determinations on the leaves of cowpea-s showed an average tempera¬ 
ture of 34.4°C., while the temperature of the air averaged 34.2°C. during 
the observations. These observations show that the temperature of the 
turgid leaves of corn, sorghum, pumpkin, watermelon, and soybean 
in direct sunlight under the general climatic conditions which prevail 
in Kansas fluctuates slightly above and below air temperatures but 
that their average temperature is essentially the same as that of the 
surrounding air. The temperature of the leaves of alfalfa under the same 


conditions as the plants above mentioned consistently showed less than 
1°C. below that of the surrounding air. In the case of corn, sorghum, 
watermelon, pumpkin, soybean, and cowpeas, the heat absorbed by the 
leaves from the sun is quickly utilized in transpiration or rapidly dis¬ 
seminated into the surrounding air, so that the temperature of the leaves 
is always approximately that of the air. In the case of alfalfa the rate 
of transpiration is evidently rapid enough to reduce the temperature 
of tlx* leaf slightly below that of the air. Eaton (1930) reported for cot¬ 
ton that the young leaves were cooler than the old ones. Thus the 
temperature of leaves 82 days old was 2.3°C. below that of the air, while 
those 20 to 26 days old had a temperature 4.1°C. below that of the 
atmosphere. Copeland (1932) reported from observations on chaparral 
in the Sierra Nevada that, in a breeze, le aves transpiring i n t he sun some - 
times c ooled below the shad e temperature of the air . It was reported by 
Ezekiel and Paubenhaus (1932) that the leaves of cotton plants that had 
wilted from Plnjmalotrichum root rot were as much as 6.5°F. warmer than 
air, while tlx* leaves of the control plants were usually cooler than the air. 

However, Curtis (1936) in extensive experiments could find no 
e:ise where the temperature of leaves in direct sunlight was below that 
of tlx surrounding air. He attributed the results obtained in this 
regard by Miller and Saunders (1923; to the fact that their method gave 
too high a reading for the temperature of the air. 

Tlx? internal temperature of the leaves of Fuchsia spcciosa, Phaseolus 
vulgaris, /trassten oUrno a, and St/ringa vulgaris was determined by Clum 
(1926) by means of thermocouples. The plants were in the direct sun¬ 
light in the open or in the green house at Ithaca. X. Y. He found that the 
temperature oi tlx* l**av« s wi'h which he worked was nearly always higher 
than the air during tlx- day and that in direct sunlight it was 5 to 10°C. 
higher. I he maximum difference observed between leaf and air tem¬ 
perature in the op< n was l.VC. and in the greenhouse. 16°C. 

The type l<*:d ha< an important lx*nring on its temperature in rela¬ 
tion to the surrounding air It seems r< asonablc to suppose that a thick, 
fleshy leaf will ab>orb and retain more heat than a thin one. This suo- 
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position is borne out generally in experimental observations. Thus 
Askenasy (1875) and Ursprung (1903) by placing thermometers in close 
contact with the surface of the fleshy leaves of Scmpcrvivum found that 
the leaves attained a temperature in the sunlight of 18 to25°C. above that 
of the surrounding air. Askenasy attributed the high temperature of 
these leaves primarily to the fact that the heat which they absorbed 
was not readily dissipated by air currents or radiation. As mentioned 
above, Clum (1926) obtained temperatures of leaves that were 5 to 10°C\ 
higher than that of the surrounding air. The type of leaves with which 
he worked had, in general, a much greater mass in proportion to the sur¬ 
face exposed than did the leaves investigated by Miller and Saunders 
(1923), which in no case had tem|K*raturesappreciably different from that 
of the surrounding air. An example of the relation between the com¬ 
pactness and general mass of a plant organ and its temperature in relation 
to that of the air is afforded by the work of Brooks and Y is her (192(>) 
with the apple They found that the sale of an apple exposed to the sun 
may have a temperature from 12 to 25°C. higher than the air temperature 
and from 10 to 16°C. higher than the shaded side of the same apple. 
In the case of the thin sunflower leaves. Brown and Kscombe (1905) 
calculated their temperature to In* only approximately 2° above or below 

that of the air. , , ,, , 

Grainger and Allen (1936) by means of the thermocouple method 

found that apple buds wore warmer than the air by day and usually 
cooler by night. When the buds were ser.-ei.ed from the radiation 
of the sun. their temperature was cooler than that of the air by day as 
well as by night. The buds of black currants and rasp .ernes were usually 
cooler than the air. The experiments that have jus. I«cn discussed were 

conducted under summer conditions, but it is .resting to note that 

Elders (1915) found that evergrec..infer leaves under w inter conditions 

maintain internal temperatures from 2 to 1<>"< . higher than that of the 

In considering .he ten.,s-ra.ure of a leaf, the air currents mus be 
taken into consideration. A leaf in direct sunshine fr.-e y -xposed o a 

breeze always has a lower .en.,s ralure I ha.under I,ke conditions of 

sunlight but in such a posit.. to Is- protected from air currents 

Smilh M90«n observed that brecies reduce the temperature o! leave* 

SZ-... *;. 

much ..ticeably affected than a thick one. Similar ol^erva ions 

were also made by Miller and Saunders (1023) and by Elders (1915 

Miller and Saunders observed for the plants with which they wo.k.d 
that in diffuse light the temperature of attached turg.d leaves is always 
consistently lower than the ien„s-rature of the surround.ng air I n 
average temperature differences between the turg.d leaves and the M.r- 
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rounding air under conditions of diffuse light varied from 0.1 to 3°C. 
In direct sunlight the temperature of a turgid leaf may be above the air 
temperature, but as soon as a cloud obscures the sun the temperature of 
the leaf almost immediately drops below the temperature of the air and 
remains there until the leaf is again exposed to direct sunlight (see the 
following table): 

The Temperature Changes of the Air and of the Turgid Leaves of Soybean 
Plants in Direct Sunshine and in Difpuse Light Caused by a Heavy Cloud 

Obscuring the Sun 


Time, p.m. 

Temperature, degrees centigrade, of 

Air j 

Turgid leaf 


In direct sunlight 

1:10 

32.0 

34.0 

1:11 

32.1 

33.9 

1:12 

32.7 

33.3 

1:13 

30 7 

30.7 

1:14 

31.0 

32.3 

1:15 

31 3 

31.8 

1:16 

32 8 

32.6 

1:18 

■ tt 

32.0 

tr J 

34.2 


In diffuse light due to cloud passing over sun 


1:19 

30 0 

20.3 

1:20 

28.0 

20.3 

1:21 

27.7 

20.0 

1:22 

20.7 

25.3 

1:23 

26 3 

25.3 

1:24 

26.8 

25.3 

1:25 

26 3 

25.1 

1:26 

25.9 

25.0 


During the night tin* temperature of the leaves falls to the same level 
as that of the surrounding air or slightly below it. 

c. Rati of Transpiration and the Temperature of the Leaf .—It has 
long been known that a wilted leaf has a higher temperature than a turgid 
one under the same conditions, but the actual differences in temperature 
and the correlation of the transpiration rate with this temperature differ¬ 
ence have been but little studied. Darwin (1898) in the observation of 
withered detached leaves and normal attached leaves of Trcpacolum 
mo jus found in. intermit tent sunshine and relatively low humidity that 
the temporalurc of the withered leaves was from 1.2 to 3.9°C. higher than 
that o! tin* attached leaf. Kiesselbach (1916) by inserting the bulb of a 
tin rmometer momentarily in the folds of corn leaves found that a tran- 
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sgiring leaf was uniformly cooler than a dry dead one, the dif ference in 
te mperature amounting in one case to as much as 8.5°F. in direct sunshine 
and to 4.2°F. in the shade. Using a similar method, Loftfield (1921) 
made a few observations on the temperature of the leaves of alfalfa, 
potato, and sugar beet in relation to stomatal behavior. He found that 
usually the temperature of the leaves with stomata open was lower than 
that of the air, while the temperature of the leaves with closed stomata 


was higher than that of the air. 

Rather extensive experiments in relation to transpiration and leaf 
temperature were conducted by Miller and Saunders (1923) and by ( him 
(1926). The former investigators measured the surface temperature of 
the leaves and the latter their internal temperature by means of the 
thermocouple method. The transpiration temperature experiments of 
Miller and Saunders were conducted with turgid and wilted plants of 
three varieties of corn, three varieties of sorghums, and one each of cow- 
peas and soybeans. The plants designated as turgid were those which 
showed no visible signs of wilting during the experiments. The soil in 
the containers in which the plants were growing was kept at a moisture 
content sufficient for good tilth by the frequent addition of water to 
replace that lost from the plants. In order to obtain wilted plants, 
certain containers were set aside to which no water was added to replace 
that lost by transpiration, and the plants were coi.Mdered sufficiently 
wilted for the experiment when they did not re gain their turgid condition 
during the night. The water content of the- soil in which the wilted 
plants were rooted avcrage-el almut 2 per cent above the- w.lt.ng coeffi¬ 
cient. The rate of transpiration was determine .I ai intervals e»f Z hr., 
and the temperature determinates were mad,- at times intermediate 

between these periods. . 

A typical response of .lie turgid ami will.«vcs of plants in regard 

to temperature and tl.c rate of iranspiratmi. shown by I lie graphs in 
I-'ig. 19, represci.tit.it the data ... will, corn leaves ... d.rcrt sunhght. 

Tl.c data obtained from several thousand obscrvat.ons on corn, 
sorghum, soybeans, and cowpeas showed that the temperature of a 
wilted leaf in direct sunlight is always higher than the temperature of a 
turgid leaf exposed to the same conditions. I he average temperature of 
the wilted leaves of corn, sorghum, so.vl.eans, and cowpeas dur.t.g the 
hours of 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. was res|K-et.vely 1.85. 1-55, 2.8, and 4.6 C. 
higher than that of the turgid leaves. The n.ax.mum temperature differs 
et.ee observed be.wen the turgid and willed leaves of corn ... direr, 
sunlight was 4.3°C. when the temperature of the a.r was 32 3 C .. and he 
transpiration rate of the turgid h aves was approx.mately five tunes that 
from the wilted leaves. The maximum temperature ,1,(Terence between 
the wilted and turgid leaves of cowpeas was G./ C. when the tempera..... 
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of the air was 37.6°C., and the transpiration of the wilted leaves was 
approximately only one-sixteenth that of the turgid plants. 

The observations of Miller and Saunders agree, in general, with the 
results obtained by Clum (1926) with Fuchsia speciosa , Phaseolus vulgaris, 
Brassica olcracca, and Syringa vulgaris. He reduced transpiration by 
allowing the soil to dry and in some cases by vaselining the surface of the 
leaves. In general, the vaselincd leaves and the leaves of the plants in the 
dry soil were 2 to 4°C. warmer than the controls. In no case, however, 



Flo. 10.—C>r:iph» showine the trnnupiration rate of turgid and wiltod corn plants and 
temperature •»( the leaves of these plants at different periods of the day. 

did he find a definite correlation lx-tween the transpiration rate and the 
difference between the leaf and air temperatures or between differences in 
the transpiration rates of two leaves or plants and differences in their 

temperatures. 

It was reported by Copeland (1932) that the transpiration of the 
chaparral in the Sierra Nevada cooled the leaves as much as 10°C., and 
he considered tl.at a greater cooling effect would be recorded if more 
appropriate technique could be used. 

Watson \ V.m) and Curtis (1936) considered that there are numerous 
factor^ oiher than transpiration which prevent the excessive heating of 
foliag** leaves. The leaf may dissipate the absorbed energy by thermal 
emission, by conduction to internal tissues of a lower temperature, and 
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by photochemical reactions. Curtis stated that the angle of exposure 
to incident radiation will greatly affect the absorption of radiant energy. 
Even when the light inception is normal to the leaf, 25 per cent of it may 
be reflected. When the leaf temperatures excee d that of th e atmosphere , 
there may be co nsiderable 1bss~by "conduction . T here is also radia tion to 
cooler obje cts near or f ar, and, when tin- sky is clear, to space, or to cold 
gases, especially carbon dioxide and water. Thus plant temperatures 
may be greatly influenced by water in the atmosphere, either as clouds 
or vapor, at a great distance from the plant, because of the influence of 
this water on the receipt or loss of infrared radiation. 1 his effect may be 
totally independent of the effect on loss of water vapor close to the leaf 
and independent of the effects of clouds on the passage of visible radiation 
to the plant. The relative importance of these different methods of 
dissipating heat varies greatly with the environment of the plant as well 
as the conditions within the leaf, and its surface. Watson (1934) calcu¬ 
lated the relative amounts of heat dissipated by thermal emission and 
transpiration for varying rates of transpiration ami for varying tempera¬ 
ture differences between the leaf and the air. The evidence thus obtained 
indicated that neither transpiration nor thermal emission can be called 
the more important factor. 

(I The Thermal Death Point .—It has been observed by numerous 
investigators that the thermal death point of most plant cells lies between 
45 and 55°G\, although in extreme eases it may range between 02 and 
105°C. for certain types of tissues (MacDougal. 1022: and Hopkins, 1030). 
In many cases at least, the fatal ten.|ierature must be prolonged Home 
little time before death ensues. It has been shown that transpiration 
lowers the temperature of leaves even under seven- conditions only to the 
extent of 2 to 5°C. with an average difference somewhat less than 3°C. 
This difference in temperature is not striking, ami it would seem doubtful 
whether the increased temperature of the wilted leaves could to any 
marked degree injure the protoplasm or even retard its vital activities. 
Even if a leaf became heated to a critical temperature, the lowering of it 
from 2 to 3°C. by transpiration would not greatly prolong life. I he 
temperature of a leaf does not long remain constant, due to rapid radia¬ 
tion, convection, and air currents, so that these factors may be more 
effective in protecting the leaves from overheating than is transpiration 
The cause of the death of haves under severe climatic condition* would 
thus seem to be due to the dehydration of the protoplasm rather than to a 
critical temperature induced by the lowering of the transpiration rate. 

E. Evaporation 

Since the days of Unger (1801). who regarded transpiration as a 
physical process modified by the nature or peculiarities of the plant, 
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transpiration has frequently been defined as the evaporation of water 
from the plant altered to some extent by its structure and functions (see 
also Woods, 1893). Because of the similarity of evaporation and transpi¬ 
ration and because of the aim apparently to show that transpiration is a 
relatively simple physical process, the rate of evaporation has been fre¬ 
quently used as a standard to which transpiration is compared or referred. 
The rate of water loss from plant surfaces exposed to the air is always 
lower than the rate of evaporation from an equal area of water surface 
under the same environmental conditions (Livingston, 1906, 1913). 
Briggs and Shantz (1916) noted that the loss of water from wheat, oats, 
barley, sorghum, and alfalfa during a 10-day period of maximal transpi¬ 
ration at Akron, Colo., amounted to only 5 to 14 per cent of the loss 
during the same period from a free water surface. McLean (1919), 
however, stated that transpiration in the tropical rain forests was in his 
observations four-fifths of that from a free water surface. It is evident 
from these facts that certain internal factors exert a retarding influence 
upon the evaporation of water contained in the plant. This retardation 
or resistance to the evaporation of water will vary with the kind of plant, 
its age, the portion of the plant considered, and the changes of internal 
conditions. 

Evaporation and transpiration are both determined largely by the 
same factors—solar radiation, temperature, saturation deficit, and wind— 
so that if transpiration is a purely physical process, then a high correla¬ 
tion between it and evaporation is to be expected. Briggs and Shantz 
(1916) found in comparing the rate of evaporation from a small shallow 
tank with the transpiration rate from wheat, oats, rye, alfalfa, and 
A marauthus i hat. the correlation coefficient ranged from 0.84 to 0.95. In 
tlx* case of the highest correlation it would thus appear that nine-tenths of 
the transpiration was determined by the same factors that determine 
evaporation. They noted that the transpiration graph of these plants 
showed a tendency to rise somewhat earlier than the graph of evaporation 
from the small tank and to fall off somewhat later in the afternoon. 
Owing, however, to the greater slojic of the transpiration graph in the 
late afternoon, they both reach the night level at the same time. These 

authors considered that the relation of transpiration to evaporation should 
be considered a-sochi live, both responding to the same environmental 
factors but no* in t ,»p >aine way or to the same degree. The extent of this 
association, however, depends upon the manner in which evaporation is 
measured, so h it i consideration of that subject is next in order. 

1. Measurement, a. Value of Data .—A knowledge of evaporation 
in considering .•• v.ai« r relations of plants is of importance in several 
ways In th«‘ (i- : place. the rate of evaporation from a free water surface 
or from moist r surface is considered the best single valued expres- 
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sion of the intensity of the weather factors influencing transpiration 
(Briggs and Shantz, 1917). Evaporation thus serves as a simple means of 
expressing the aerial conditions under which experimental work is per¬ 
formed. A study of the evaporating power of the environment prevailing 
in a given section during the growing season furnishes an approximate 
measure of the transpiration loss that would occur in that region. The 
intensity of evaporation thus gives a standard by which it is possible to 
correlate some of the general facts of plant distribution and to predict, 
whether certain plants are adapted to the atmospheric conditions prevail¬ 
ing in the region under consideration. The rate of evaporation thus may 
be an indicator of the vegetative possibilities of a given region (Livingston, 

1907, 1911). 

b. Instruments for Measuring Evaporation .—Any instrument tlmt is used for the 
measurement of evaporation is termed on ••at.non.eter" or "evapori.fteter." Numer¬ 
ous types of atmometers have been used, and one of the main hand.eaps m evaporation 
studies so far has been to obtain a standard instrument. It should he kept m mind 
that the water surface from which evaporation proceed* is as truly a control of the rate 
of water loss ns are the atmospheric conditions. The loss of water from one instru¬ 
ment is thus different from the loss from another under the same conditions, and 
furthermore the evaporation from one instrument cannot he reduced to Hint of 

another. Thus suppose that under one set of conditions an ... A loses twice 

the water per hour as an instrument 11 If the environmental conditions are changed, 
this relation between the two rates of loss docs no, hold, and the instrument .1 does 
not lose twice the nmou.it of water as .Iocs H. Hence the .ending from any evaporat¬ 
ing instrument cannot he reduced to the losses from am., her ..rumen! of uiililu; f»n». 

It is of course impossible to produce two instruments that an -vielly alike hut ,f the r 
form and volume are approximately the same, they mav he very aeeurateh stand¬ 
ardized. as will later he mentioned. The ex,s,sure of ..ns,rumen,s must he he 

same if the readings are to he at all comparable. If .. two ,„s tr that 

are alike in all details is placed I ft. from the level of the ground and the other 2 
from the ground, the evaporating rates will In- dilTervn, 1 he expires thus need o 
he specific as well as the kind of instruments ,f the ra,. ; of cvn,x,ra ,on are to o n- 
parable (Livingston. 1913, 1917,. These facts in regard to evaporation urn-... mai£ 
eases been little appreciated or considered by ... who have studied cxn,Miration, so 

that the data are very confusing. - ..... 

1. AlrnoMirtrrx ,ri'h „ Fr.c II a'er S„/nc, Tl- two .n>ln.,, of «'•» «>I-'-' 

have he-., II,e s, extensively u-.nl have .he ' 

an,all tank. The l.r*c ope,, tank ha- ..' ox.e„-,vely hy the I 


of Agriculture Office of Dry la.n.1 Acre.. It m e.reular ... f„ ,». « ; 

Rround so that its surf,,.-,..I that of the are on.. th. sa, I . I 

The loss in evaporation is measured ... ten,,- of depth hy means of a verm., ;T ■» h 

meat attue.I to the side of the .. •■«! a -If-reeor.hnR apparatus nn > ..lso 

attaehed. There are many ohjeeta.ns to this means of ,.,™s„n"R evn'K.r, t,o, . I 
wind not only imrense* the -urfaee expoianl hy wav., or npples hut f " 1 

remove water hy ... it over the side. 1 here ,s no menus of kee nnR , , h 

of the water constant, so that the cvapornt.on alter, the nature n t n 
The removal of water by hinla, insect-. and toad, and the a .turn of 
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mins and its loss by splashing also tcml to make the data thus obtained lass exact. 
Accurate readings for short periods have never been possible with the lurge tank, so 
that for hourly comparisons of evaporation with transpiration it is of little or no value. 

For a comparison of transpiration and evap¬ 
oration for the entire growing season, how¬ 
ever, it has proved very satisfactory (Briggs 
and Sliantz, 1916). 

The small tank type of atmometcr was 
devised and perfected by Briggs and Shantz 
H916, 1917) and consists of a shallow copper 
tank 91 cm. in diameter and 2.5 cm. high and 
blackened on the inside. It is supported on 
a wooden disk 4 cm. in thickness and mounted 
al»out 1 in. aliove the ground on an automatic 
scnlc sufficiently sensitive to record the loss 
of n layer of water 1(V in thickness. The 
depth of the water is automatically main¬ 
tained at about 1 cm. by means of a mariottc 
apparatus mounted on the scale platform. 
This instrument is automatic, accurate, and 
has few of the disadvantages of the large 
tank. It is the best yet devised for deter¬ 
mining the loss of evaporation from a free 
water surface. 

Stark and Whitfield (1930) described an 
©vaporimeter that maintains a constant water 
level in the evaporating pan by utilizing the 
principle of the innriottc flask. A min over¬ 
flow is provided, which permits any increase 
of water in the evaporation pan to escape 
automatically and to be measured in a stan¬ 
dard rain gauge. Gates and Black (1931) 
found the dragovle a child's toy, very useful to 
measure ecological conditions. 

2. Atmometcr* xcith a Moist Porous Surface. 
The most widely used porous surfaces for 
evaporation studies an* those of porous clay, 
although filter and blotting papers havo 
>ometiiues l»ccn used. The first known 
|M>roiis*el:iv atmometcr was the Bcllnni porous 
plate devised by Bcllani in 1820 (Fig. 20/1). 
It consists of a horizontal porous-clay disk 
forming the top of a container completely 
filled with water so that the lower surface of 
the disk i' in contact with the liquid while the 
upper surface is exposed to the air. The 
jv.rous-clay cup is now the most universally 
used of any of the porous-surface evaporime- 
ters. This instrument was independently 
Bahiuct IS IS i, then by Mitschcrlich (1904), and finally 
These atmuiuetcrs as now used are hollow cylinders or 
have a capacity of alxmt 50 cc. They arc pro- 
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vided with a neck or collar which is either glazed or shellacked and arc so arranged 
that they may he connected with u water supply l»y means of a rubber cork carrying 
a glass tube (Fig. 20 B and C). The porous-surface atniometers are filled with waiter 
and the porous unglazed portions of the walls absorb water by capillarity or by imbibi¬ 
tion, so that a moist porous surface is exposed to the air. These atmometers may be 
connected with a relatively large container whose supply of water need not be replen¬ 
ished for a number of days or weeks, the eva|M»rnti >n being determined by noting the 
amount of water necessary to fill the reservoir to its original level. The porous 
atmometers may be connected with a burette a> shown in Fig. 201) when accurate 
readings are required at brief intervals of a few minutes to several hours. The porous 
cup atmometers present to the action of the air a water surface that is held in position 
by surface tension, adhesion, and the rigidity of the material that composes the 
instrument. The form of the surface is thus not disturln-d by wind, insects, or splash¬ 
ing, as is so frequently the case with free water surfaces. 'I he intake of water b> 
rains can be almost prevented by various rain-cvrloding attachments that have been 
described by Livingston (1910), Livingston and Thone (1920). Shive (1915), Johnston 
(1918), Nichols (1923), and Wilson (1939). 

Sayre (1928) describes a recording ..icter. The |K>rous-cluy cup atmometers 

generally used are white in color, but in order to obtain re>,smses to the atmospheric 
complex that more nearly correspond with those of the plant or l«» study the effect of 
solar radiation on water loss, atmometers of darker colors have Im-cii employed. 
These are either made .. colored clay or arc painted with lampblack (Livingston. 

1911, 1923, 1926). 

Stanley (1932) dcscrilrcd a method of making |*Tinnnontiy black atmometer bulbs 
from white ones by dipping them into u 3.Y solution of silver nitrate Hates <I9I9> 
devised an atmometer with an impervious Up|>er surface and a perforated lower wi.- 

face, between which surfaces a |H»rous moist material was pi:.I. He found that 

this type of an instrument follow.-.! very closely the tranqurulioi, losses from small 
conifers. 

Wilson and Welton < 1035. stated that a Livingston Ida. I .. could be used 

as an indicator for the pm,nr time to water lawn grass.- I be application of I m. of 
water, as soon as the atmometer had lost 320 cc. of water w.iIhhiI a ram of ?, m. or 

more intervening, produced the L.-t and most umfoiu. ih of grass 

,, , ... _ .. . ...... ..tmoiiieter |t 'h«»uld be soaked III water for 

Before Hcttmg up a iK#n»us-ela> cup aimom. i. r i ... .... 

several hour. ,.t least. so a- ... reph.ee .he a.r in <h. .""I, •»«"; 

atmometer and eonneetinit ml--.. I- Idled ""I* » -*■••« . . 

water an,,ply in -m l. a .. .ha. .... a.r I - ™*<;r the apparatus. f any 

ov.pom.ion fro... that .. it- ..ap nn.M alway, I-- plnrcd h.Rher 

than tin- water level in tin- reservoir..- ■- «»<•* •»' 

rterbv hvdro-ta.ir pressure. It ba- l-n ..I. however, that threap may hr plaerd 

aeveral feet .hove the level of .hr water... the burette or re-ervo.r w.tbout l-n ept.l.l.v 
influencing the rate of water loss. 

Similar forma of ... mp a..meter- may l«- -ta.id.inlia.-il by..a .. . 

them along with a -up tb:.- ‘ h " " "V'p 

are mounted up..rotating .M .that they w.ll all l.r -m.jl.riy exposed N. K 

1913). The evMimnitiou i» ..-I for :■ wven l»"“l of I. and the re..h 


Of the standardized .-up is then d.v.d.-l by the readin* from the rup .ha. , .» - 

standardized to determine .he roe.. of eorreetmu. 1 .-W » "< 

eoemeient K n.av I-- alR-bmirally a, follows -l .vmBston, l«IS. ; A - - 

Where K is the n adinR of the »t:.ardizrd -up .used and < .- ..s ■ - Me — 

of eurreeti.while r is .lie readme of the m.-lm.. .ha. ,s l-.mt standard./. .1 
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thus the coefficient by which the reading from the instrument under consideration 
must be multiplied to reduce it to the loss of the standard cup with a coefficient of 
unity The readings from similar atmometers can thus all be reduced to the same 
basis, and the atmospheric conditions under which the observations are made can thus 
be more correctly interpreted than if no such reduction could be made. 

Thomas and Ferguson (1917) considered that an attempt should be made to realize 
a standard which should be invariable under given conditions and capable of replace¬ 
ment at any place or time. They concluded from rather elaborate experiments that 
the free water surface contained in a cylindrical vessel and protected by a run 3 cm. in 
depth fulfills these conditions, although many factors must yet be considered betore 
definite statements in this regard can be made. 

2. The Ratio of Transpiration to Evaporation.—The term “absolute 
transpiration” is used to denote the observed rate of water loss from the 
plant. In a general way, the curve of absolute transpiration usually 
follows very closely the curve of evaporation and may give no indication 
of any retardation or acceleration of transpiration that is due to causes 
other than the evaporating power of the surrounding air. 

The ratio of the rate of transpiration to evaporation was termed 
by Livingston (1906, 1907) “relative transpiration” and by Briggs and 
Shantz (1916), the “transpiration coefficient.” It has also been called the 
“transpiring power” of the plant, a term used to denote the reciprocal of 
the resistance or acceleration manifested by plants to water loss by tran¬ 
spiration as compared to evaporation from an atmometer. It represents 
the group of internal conditions influencing the transpiration rate. If 
the plant and an atmometer responded alike to changes in the environ¬ 
ment, the rate of relative transpiration would give a straight line when 
plotted hour by hour. 

The graph of relative transpiration, however, is periodic in form and 
exhibits a marked minimum during the night hours. This fluctuation 
in the rate of transpiration has been interpreted by Livingston (1906, 
1913), Shrevc (1914. 1916), Livingston and Hawkins (1915), Burns 
(1915). T release (1922). and others to represent departures in the tran¬ 
spiration rate of the plant from that which would prevail if the plant 
responded freely lo it* environment. When considered in this light the 
curve of relative* transpiration should thus indicate the magnitude of 
tho physiological retardation or acceleration of the transpiration rate 
due to closure of the stomata or to reversible changes taking place within 
the plant. In making this interpretation, it is assumed that an evapo- 
rimeter respond" freely to its environment and that the rate of evaporation 
from it uti .r;N a perfect summation of the environmental condition deter¬ 
mining evaporation from the plant. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that all <-r- .io not respond to their environment in the same 

mai.i'i. '• 'ha* the particular atmometer used should make a great 
ilift in determining relative transpiration. Its value, therefore, 
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may not ho so definite an indicator of internal changes in the plant as was 
formerly supposed. 

Briggs and Shantz (1017) compared the hourly transpiration rate of 
alfalfa with the hourly evaporation rate from various types of atmometers. 
The comparison rate was made by superimposing the hourly transpiration 
graph on each of the hourly evaporation graphs, choosing the scale of 
ordinates of the transpiration graph so that the total area under the 
transpiration graph was equal to the total area under the evaporation 
graph. The average hourly departure of each of the evaporation graphs 
from the superimposed transpiration graph was expressed in percentage 
of the mean hourly evaporation for the day. The summation of the data 
obtained is shown in the following table: 


Average-Hourly Departure of Evaporation- IUte from Transpiration Kate 
for Alfalfa. Perc entage of the Mean Evaporatin’ Kate for \ ar.ocs 

Types of Atmometers 


Type of ntmometer 


White cylinder.. 

Brown cylinder. 

White sphere. 

Bellani plnte. 

Filter-pnpor ntn»onn-««T.. 

Shallow tank. 

Large deep tank. 



24-hr. pe riod, 
Imt cent 


40 

41 
43 
41 
31 
17 
80 


Since the greater part of the transpiration:.. a|H,ration occursaiming 

the daylight hours, calculations arc made for that pcr.o.1 ns well as for 

the 24-hr. period. , c ... . 

These figures indicate, for example, in the ease of the wh te sphere 
atmometcr, that the average error in predicting the amount o .ransp,ra- 
tion at each I,our in the day from .he aporatum, when he raUo 
daily transpiration of the plant to the .lady evaporation of the » e, ■ 

under consideration is known, would ... « P-r cent oi hr mean 

hourly value of the transpiration in the ease o the alfalfa plant II. 
departure from the hourly transpiration rate and the houriy evapo a on 
rate was tl.c least when evaporation was measured by the small .'halloa 

'“"it is evident from the foregoing that an at,no,no,er hasno, ye.I™ 
scoured that responds in the same manner to t,s environment as I plan, 
The atmometers depart widely from the plan. .lor,,,g the ■> «! • honr 
the rate of evaporation being relatively mueh |.W j £ ' 

all the cases that have been observed. Knight (1917) found that 
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porous-clay * cup atmomctcr and the plants with which he worked 
responded unequally to changes of wind velocity but that changes in 
temperature and relative humidity acted upon the rate of evaporation and 
transpiration equally. Freeman (1920) concluded that changes in relative 
transpiration do not necessarily represent changes in the intrinsic tran¬ 
spiring power of a plant unless conditions of air movement are maintained 
constant. The transpiration rate of different plants varies under the 
same environmental conditions, owing to internal factors, so that when a 
comparison of the responses of transpiration and evaporation to the 
environment is made, the kind of plant as well as the type of atmometer 
must be taken into consideration. 


F. Methods of Measuring Transpiration 

The rate of transpiration may he measured by determining the amount of water 
lost per plant during a given period of time or the rate of loss per unit of leaf surface 
per unit of time. One of the most common ways of expressing the loss is in grams per 
square meter of leaf surface per hour. Comparative transpiration between different 
plants may also he obtained in a qualitative way by means of color standards, as will 
later he described. 

The determination of the rate of water loss per unit of leaf surface per unit of time 
makes the measurement of the leaf surface of the plants necessary. This may ho 
accomplished in any of the following ways: (I) by tracing the outlines of the leaves 
on paper and then at a convenient time measuring the enclosed areas by means of a 
pinnimeter, (2) by cutting out the traced areas and comparing the totul weight of 
paper thus obtained with that of a known area of paper, (3) by obtaining the form 
of tin- leaf on sensitized paper and then either measuring or weighing the enelosed 
areas as above mentioned, (4) bv rough measurement of the leaves and determining 
their area by direct calculations, anil (5) by measurement with the photoelectric cell. 
The essentials of the apparatus used in the last method comprise a light-tight cabinet 
or photometer within which is mounted a selenium cell having at its upper surface 
a fairly large plate-glass window illuminated from above by means of a bulopticon. 
The leaves to be measured are placed upon the glass window, and the change in the 
electrical resistance of rselenium cell occasioned by the reduced amount of light 
passing into the cabinet i measured by a suitable electrical device. Gerdel and Salter 
1928) staled that tl< ; device i< accurate to within 3 percent for an area of 500 sq.cm, 
and 0.8 percent for areas of 2.«MMisq.ein. Withrow (1935), Frear (1935), and Mitchell 
1930) have r* por». I for the measurement of leaf areas improved photoelectric instru¬ 
ments that are ac« i i!-iie to approximately 2 to 3 per cent. Bolus and Melville (1933) 
deviled a light niei! 

I 

• ’I'hi- gla■*> was placed over the leaf, the number of squares 
I. and the amount of surface in the portions of the 
ted. Lott and Ix'Mert (1932) reported u modified 


and Kvatis (193? 
of on*- >quarc :t 
in contact " 
squares at • 
method In* 

1932 ilt 

reported • 

I. hi 

extent 

leny' * ‘ It' i*r 


od tor measuring leaves that is accurate to 2.5 per cent. Vyvyan 
e: i,mu .1 let area by the use of a sheet of glass divided into areas 


iiiieii 


impression of leaves on blueprint paper. Darrow 
!• t«»r determining leaf area that had not as yet been 


I '"' method is based on the correlation between the 
e • tie line.T measurements of leaves. The product of the 
h in correlation with the surface is the most satisfactory. 
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2. Matching Methrxt .—A pastel mini form equal in area to the largest leaf to he 
encountered in the experiment is cut out, and it*, area determined and written on the 
form. On this form are drawn outlines of successively smaller lea.vs each of which 
is measured and the area recorded on the corresponding outline. The leaves of the 
plant are then matched on these forms and their areas are thus determined. 

3. The leaf wag In measured intact on the plant hy inserting it under cellophane 
on an adjustable stand and using the plauiioctcr. 

Marshall (1933) dcvis«*d an apparatus for the quick determination of the area of 
compound leaves by translating width and length measurements of end leaflets into 
terms of leaf area. The apparatus is so arranged that as two wires are extended for 
the width and length of the leaflet, water is discharged into a calibrated tube ami the 
area of the leaflets is read from the height of the water column. 

One of the main things to Im- desired in measuring the rate of transpiration is 
that the plant be placed during the experiment as nearly as possible under the same 
conditions of the soil and atmosphere as prevail in the held. The accuracy, rapidity, 
and convenience of the method are factors that also must In- considered. No method, 
however, has been devised for the measurement of transpiration that is entirely 
satisfactory in all these regards. Numerous ii.eth.Hls for measuring transpiration 
have been reported, detailed descriptions of which have been given bv Hurgerstein 
(1904, 1920), but it is the intention here to descnln- only the four method* .hat have 

been the meet universally need. c.,.-cinlly ...nts «>.h agr tun.I plant*. 

These are the potometcr method, the weighing method, the cobalt el.loride-pa| 

method, and Freeman’* method. . ... 

1. The Potomete,.—This mc.l.consis., of placing <1,.- -veed plant or tot 

thereof directly in water.I after ,.n.,-r or..g -Her.ng ■> ', 

the ,.mount of water he, One of the mo-, conn. on,hod. " ' r " " r 

connect the severed brnneh or phu.t with a I--";' '•>'.. 

nou. the loss of water ...ro sily Tins mo.hod an- ..rl> u, 1 '' 1 

sivelv hut nt present .1 i- verv ..-d I. I.n« .In- o n -no.,, oh,e. lion t in n 

that occurring where .he .. normallv mo.-sl u. <h. -d Th«. ■»»' ' *■' 

Freeman <IOt>8, found .ha. .In ra.eof ..."* 

and geraniums growing in ''" ^ r ''„V. Til!.'-'I .•* i.fch were severed and placed 
square cent,meter per hour h n was I H. 0.37. <117, and 

m polo,neters under I,ke eond ,« ' . . .. was «l,e rale of 

vzxszzzzi . . .. f o.. 

fr"."; l"h I pff, " " S "‘I,c , |»rh , ,ivio^** ,l f''0n ,,, <'** '“^'l ^ ^Mdoiiiotors as e..I .0 

these growing in the sod „„,„ t ..:...ve dal:.. weighing melhml of mens- 

unng transpiration ., Use > «»■... ..... .. . ... 

placed previous 0 »•«■ ■»"»^ .genera., of growing .he - ... 

, ”'T...sexcept .. .-he. 

soil in containers, which ran i« 


SOM ", eon'll. lie.', won o '^ ... „,e loss by . . . ... 

orates from the plant -Ml--■ with crop plan.- wen 

tamer, that have heen most > > " „. ilv J (r .„„ 250 to 1.000 Ih. of soil 

cyl.ndric. ga van, r.^u. - .o ' j; s ;1[ „ ..galva,.bin.I 

Plan. ....... » a.er - K«. » - >" 
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lid is cither sealed with tape that is waterproof (Briggs and Shantz, 1913, 1914) or 
rendered so by shellac (Miller, 1916, 1923) or is covered with oilcloth or other water¬ 
proof material (Kiesselbach, 1916). The escape of water around the plant is pre¬ 
vented by using as a seal a mixture of beeswax and paraffin (Briggs and Shantz, 
1913, 1914), beeswax and a small amount of Venetian turpentine (Miller, 1916, 
1923), or plastic modeling clay (Kiesselbach, 1916). One of the greatest difficulties 
experienced in growing plants in soil in large containers is to replace evenly throughout 
the soil the water that has been removed by the plant. Kiesselbach (1916) placed 

in each container 16 ft. of ^-in. brass tubing made into 
a spiral coil perforated every 8 in. and obtained a good 
distribution of moisture through the soil by adding water 
to a container connected with this coil. Briggs and 
/ J > Shantz (1913, 1914) placed 5-in. flower pots over a small 

(g bed of gravel placed near the upper surface of the soil 

and obtained in this manner a good distribution of water. 
A modification of this method was used by Miller (1916, 
1923), ns shown in Fig. 21. Two more or less cone- 
shaped masses of soil 6 in. in diameter and 15 in. in depth 
arc removed from the upper portion of the container. 
From the bottom of this cavity a hole 1.5 in. in diame¬ 
ter is made to the bottom of the can by means of a soil 
tube. The entire cavity is then filled with conrse sand 
and gravel to within 5 or 6 in. of the top of the can. A 
5-in. clay flower pot with the bottom removed is placed 
directly on top of this sand so that tho rim of the pot is 
flush with the metal lid of the can. A 1-in. hole for the 
addition of water is in the lid of the can directly over 
each flower pot. By this device not only is tvater evenly 
distributed through the soil, but sufficient aeration is 
apparently also provided, since the root* do not collect 
between the soil and the surface of the container, as is 
so frequently the case in pot experiments, but arc 
evenly distributed throughout the soil. 

When small plants and only a small quantity of soil 
are to be used, it has been found satisfactory to use 
unglazed porous-clay atmoineters of the cylindrical, 
cone, or Hellnni plate types as distributers of moisture. 
These are buried in the soil and connected with the 
surface by glass tubing so that water may be added 
directly or supplied automatically, ns it is needed, from 
a reservoir Living-ton. I«w>s. 1018; Livingston and Hawkins, 1915). A small, 
inverted. |H»rous flower pot buried in the soil and connected with the surface by means 
ot glass tubes in :,\o a vety satisfactory watering device for small volumes of soil 
(Kiesselbach, H>1 ti 
The plant coi t *i'i 

scales eonm vti-i' '. •: li 

Tran.-cau. I i !; n»,d 
of the wat ' . nn . • : r v 
however, :> . t|, ij 
number ./I plants re ¬ 
plants ,it i -r?.tin alniv. 



Flo. 21.— Diagram show¬ 
ing tho method used in 
growing plants in soil in 
large metal containers for 
the determination of the loss 
of water by transpiration. 
a, plant, b, rover of gal¬ 
vanized iron. c. eorks. e. 
wax seal. g. flower pots. 
h, soil, f, gravel beneath 
flower pots and extending to 
the bottom of the container. 


■ re weighed it stated intervals by hand or on automatic 
• •riling devices Canong, 1905; Briggs and Shantz, 1915; 
*»nni». 1014*. By the latter method a continuous record 
dt. c and night i' obtained. The use* of automatic balances, 
! ii thi field and is almost prohibited by price when a largo 
•oii'idered. The most common method is to weigh the 
; nd in that manner determine their water loss for the 
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period. The large containers may be lifted by means of a differential block and tackle 
and weighed with steelyard or spring balances (Kiesselbarh, 1916; Briggs and Shantz, 
1913, 1914), or they may be permanently mounted on small platforms provided with 
wheels or casters and pulled on and off the ordinary platform scales (Miller, 1916, 

1923). , , 

Since such a large mass of soil is required in many cases to grow normal plants, 
it is not possible to employ scales with a very high sensitivity, so that when the tran- 
spirational loss is desired for short intervals, the readings are not so accurate as are 
sometimes desired. The weighing method does not take ,nto cons,deration the 
increased weight of the plant due to growth, but this increase in weight is very insig¬ 
nificant when compared to the large loss in weight due to transpiration. 

3 The Cobalt Chloride Method.-Cobalt chloride <CoCI,.GH : 0) occurs in the 
form of dark red crystal* which may la- dehydrated in different stages, forming 

successively re,I or violet CoCMHtO, „n.l CoCI,2H,0, and finally the blue.vdrous 

CoCU. Taking advantage of this property of cobalt chloral.-, Stahl <1MM) I' 
a hygrometric paper by dip|.i..g filter paper m a solution of Co( M il O an I t 
drying it. Such a paper is Woe when dry hut changes its color to white .. rose «lie» 

moist. When this dry l.h.o ... ... l.po..leaf and covered .1 It , glas. 1 

thin piece of mica held firmly in place Iiv a small spring el.. It w. a l» 

pink due to the escape of water v„„„ ..leaf surface. S al I " 

to compare the rate of transpiration from the .ip|a r and lower lea surfs..* and from 

!hc h.;.v:s of different planUhv ..aring the.. for the 

the oink color He, however, did not attempt to standardise .. reading, to any 

improved, and studied by Hakke II9UI. Hakke ...f '. | l ( To f o ^cdure 

and Shrove ..Slireve , .917, 1919,. The m.pmvcd me..I of proved,,., 

approximately in* follows Hsvingsmn and Shrev,;. OI ■: of „ grn<1 „ o( 

а. Preparation nilhr lljt/rom, Inc I ap, of 3 of ,„l„,l. 

uniformity of U-xt.in- is .cel for • .... hv.lroehlorie acid. 

chloride in ,00 «*. Of water made ,, ,,„,eo,.e,l with a ... 

H is then placed on a e cal. glass and ; 1 I,,.tween two filter papers, In,. 

roller. The paper is then partially dried . .„ pross .,| dried between 

while still pink it,» removed from the • ] (. .. more 

the two filter papers hy means of a "“'m - .„,,, j„.ens,.y of eolor being 

intense tliun that .,ftl.c;ntn";t.. r,l «>* <*« .. After flu- paper is 

varie.1 hy dm the « £ ££ ..dehydrating agent and left until 

dried, it m placed in a ucsiccaior «**« > 

needed. I *, -. 1 , 1 ,impcr take* up some moisture during 

б. Stan.lnni .. is difficult to dotormiue with 

the transfer from the 'I'M™ »r to • ^ ^ ^ ^ and 

any degree of ae.-un.ey Hi. end I , w j t |. which to mark the hegin- 

Shre-ve (19,6, devised colors an- hl.le,.being jus. a hH,. 

mug and the end of h " .. ,„loride paper ......her is ni.i-h 

h-ss intense In... he Olor UhI . n , s , ;1 „d :1 „ls are made l.v pmc,p..a. 

less intense but .dearly Id., . used for the .-..halt el,lo.i.l. 

"■"< ..»“..".-“7?.-.... .id.-.... 

paper. 0 , 1 - paper she I , . solution of potass, ferns van,do. . 

solution is removes I it is tn«n 'hi i 
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excess solution removed, and the paper dried after the manner described for the prcj*- 
aration of the cobalt chloride paper. The two intensities of color are obtained by 
varying the concentration of the solutions and the time of treatment. The color- 
standard papem thus prepared do not alter their color when exposed to air and 
sunshine or with changes in the moisture content of the air. A composite strip of the 
cobalt paper and the two standard color papers is made by taping together pieces 
each 4 mm. square with the cobalt chloride square in the center. 

These composite strips arc taken from the desiccator and clamped upon the leaf 
as has previously been dcscril>cd. When the cobalt chloride paper matches in color 
that of the more intense standard, the experiment is considered started, and it is 
considered concluded when it reaches the intensity of the lighter color standard. 

c. The Standard Evaporating Surface .—For a standard evaporating surface in this 
method, a free water surface (Livingston, 1913), a moist filter paper supplied from 
beneath with water (Hakkc, 1914), and a porous-clay cup atinomcter filed to a flat 
surface (Livingston and Shrcve, 1910) have been used. In all cases, the cobalt chloride 
paper is held by suitable appliances at a distance of 1 mm. from the evaporating 
surface. The length of time that is required for the hygrometric paper to roach the 
color end point is determined after the same manner as when the paper is applied 


to the leaves. 

d. The Index of Transpiring Potter .—The time that is required for the hygrometric 
paper to reach its end point in color over the leaf is called the "leaf-test time" and 
over the evaporating surface the "water-test time." The ratio of the water-test timo 
to the avemgc leaf time is called the "index of transpiring power," a value that 
varies greatly at different times of the day; e.g., Hakkc (1916) found that within a 
single hour just after sunrise it increased 240 per cent in the case of sunflower. He 
also found (1914) that the younger leaves have a higher index of transpiring power 
than do the older ones. Let us consider a specific example to illustrate the application 
of the cobalt chloride method of determining the index of transpiring power. Let us 
ussumc that the water-test time is 13 sec. and the leaf-test time for the upper surface 
300 sec. and for the lower surfsice 150 sec. The index of transpiring power for the 
upper surface would thus be ‘i’aoo or 0.05 and for the lower surface *^150 or 0.10. 

The average index of transpiring power for the whole leaf would thus bo- 2 - 


or 


0.075. The evaporation from the leaf thus goes on at the rate of 0.075 times that 
from the standard evaporating surface under observation. 

The cobalt chlorid—paper method of determining transpiration is valuable since 
it makes possible the det-rmination of the relative transpiring power of plants growing 
in the open soil under field conditions. The method thus is applicable and very 
convenient for determining the relation of the position of leaves on the plant, to the 
rate of water loss. tie* xcrophytimi or mesnphytism of plants, and the wilting point. 
Its chief disadvant ige i* that it i< only a qualitative method and gives no quantitative 
data in regard to the amount of water actually lost from the plant. 

Mover 119*27' U'-d a modified method of procedure in the application of the 
cobalt chloride moth* ! m* that tin rate of water loss may be expressed in absolute units 
instead of on’ t >•« dues, lie determined the amount of water by weight that 
must be ia '%*•• i ip by i gn en area "f standardized cobalt chloride paper to reach the 
pink end , in*. I r m datum it is thus possible to determine the number of 
units of w:»t« • vaoor ir / l»«t from a given area of leaf in a unit of time if the area of 
the paper i- t and * •. required for it to reach the end point are known. In the 
method of M ver tin- ■•-•per i' > » placed that the conditions of humidity, radiation, 
and air mo\> rooiif : iracticallv constant l>eneath it, so that the only variable 
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atmospheric factor is the temperature and thus all readings «"»» be standardized t«» 
the same temperature. Meyer adopted the term “standard rate of water loss’’ for 
designating the amount of water vapor lost under the conditions of the experiment in 
terms of grains per hour per 100 sq. cm. of leaf surface at 20 'C*. 

Blaydcs (1932) determined the rites of water loss from Hrlianthus tuberosux 
simultaneously by the weighing and cobalt paper methods. He found that these 
methods do not correlate very closely because: <l> The weighing method measures 
the loss of water during an entire unit of time, while cobalt paper records the transpi¬ 
ration during a very short period of the unit of time interval; *2) the loss of water by 
the weighing method fluctuates with the environmental conditions, while with the 
cobalt chloride-paper method the direct effects of atmospheric environmental fluctua¬ 
tions are practically eliminated; (3) in the cobalt chloride method the diffusion 
gradient is much steeper at the beginning of the expenment than it is under the con¬ 
ditions of the weighing method. .... 

Ilmvcs (1923, has devbwd =. calc.. chloride method (or mess*.runs thc .-m.pmg 

power of plants. Small t,.. of rah-ium . l.lori.l.- a,.- attached to the leaf .v mean, 

of speeial . lips. The raleium . l.lori.l.- retain, .Is as a wa tor a ' « 

consi.leral.le perio.l even when small amounts are used.I the results an not alT.ctcd 

by the amounts of calcium chloride in the tuln-s. .... . m...- 

Hcinieke (1930, des. riU-,1 a safi-faetory .mans of study.ni! .. | , 

spin.,ion rates, in which the water lost l.y the h-af .. al.sorl.ed I.V . --.I....... hloriue 

contained in ^smaH ^ in ..I 

is a .I adapt.-.. ...d.11 


tion of moisture, : 


upper end of thiseynnuer .. 

a nh,ss tula- for connect.will,'t," u„ . ,m dr om e lilhal with water, the V tnl.es 

In preparation for an .. . .. with stopcocks 

containing phosphorus l-nto* ' / , “ ,, ....h r. The stop.-neks in 

closed, and lastly the stem .. ti l l. from the aspirator, . 

the l tubes are then "I*""" 1 |.,i„ K regulated accordi,,* to its sire 

speed with which the a.r „ d . an „ .. ...sored portion of it has 

and rate of transp.rat.o . A. a ... weighed.I 

flowed from the aspirator, th- I " .,„. nllill ,s|. This moistore, however. 

the amount of ......store ah*. H,„t vontai.. io th- 

includes not only thnt which « • .... ... , .I in the 


. . '.. * . iuIh-s. are closed, disco.,nectcd. n.ul we.gne.i, mm 

flowed from the .spin.tor, tl « . .. This moisture, however. 

the amount of moisture -bjorls . ^ ||M| !lho tll!ll contained in .he 

meludes not only hat whirl. _ _ alI1 „,,nt of moisture contained in the 

u.r that ,s drawn through ha. ■ ■ ^ ^ hy nl ,mi„g eontn. 

volume of a,r that has drawn ls|linitilMI ex,H rime»t. The amount of 

' A t: .. . ^ 
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the rate of transpiiation calculated. This method of measuring transpiration is 
adapted to cases whe re the plants arc too large to he grown in containers or where the 
whole plant cannot be sacrificed for the experiment. It is adapted to give quantitative 
data on the comparative rate of transpiration of different plants. The method, 
however, has some serious objections. In the first place, the leaves are placed under 
very abnormal conditions of temperature in the transpiration cylinder—the tempera¬ 
ture being much higher than that of the open air. In the second place, unless great 
care is exercised in the selection of a small amount of leaf surface and in the rate at 
which air is drawn through the apparatus, the moisture escaping from the leaves 
cannot be removed rapidly enough to prevent its condensation upon the walls of the 
cylinder. Such a collection of moisture of course renders the experiment void. Tho 



»!•;. Apimratu-* f.»r tho determination of transpiration by the Freeman method. 

n : “^'irator. branch of plant, qc. rIom cylinder, p. plant, pc. performed cork for 
entrance of a portion o! too plant ami air. u. tubes containing phosphorus pentoxide. 

u\ water. 


period of time Urn' nce.-arily elapse in setting up the apparatus also tends to 

uld fotiridcrablc error. 


Mi tickler (If?.;*-- ... 
meter to mcas*: •• In 

exp* riment we ! 0 .‘> ! 
minute. Thi-inetl »«; 
20 to HO or more •• ' • 
was only 0 min. ’ 

• elm, 13 in. in 

• ■■ '0 I. for :i gro\. i 
>i\. I r s. Y.o bi.t with 
11 . 


* mm I i fu*,| Freeman method with an air pump and a gas 
n*m of riir. The maximum air flow in an ordinary Freeman 
hile x\ith the modified method it was 5 to 10L per 
» if. i» he u >e of a chamber sufficiently large to accommodate 
leaves of trees. The duration of each experiment 
in.:..-.! by this .nethod. the daily transpiration of an Amcri- 
• weight of 4 to .» feet from the ground, was 8.7 I., or 
"* *'• : r,l> days. The daily average for a red maple of 
• d. crowing in a moist habitat was 51.7 1., or 7,770 I. for 


if raison. 
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G. The Significance of Transpiration 


Although transpiration has been studied, perhaps, more thoroughly 
than any other plant process, very little is yet known concerning the 
significance of this function in the life of the plant. The opinions that 
have been expressed in regard to the possible value of transpiration 
vary all the way from those which ascribe to this function benefits to 
the plant that are as important as photosynthesis and respiration to those 
which assume that transpiration brings nothing to the plant but harm 
(Curtis, 1926). When the present data in regard to transpiration are 
surveyed, it must be admitted that its obvious harmful effects outweigh 
any of the benefits that might be attributed to the process. 

It has frequently been stated in texts that transpiration eools the 
leaves and prevents their death or injury by high temperatures. The 
change of water from the liquid to the vapor form within a leaf does 
absorb a considerable amount of heat and this vaporization would thus 
tend to lower the temperature of the leaf. As previously mentioned, 
however, the average leaves are cooled by transpiration rarely more than 
2 to 5°C.—a difference which, so far as our knowledge of protoplasm goes, 
could be of no marked l>eiiefit in preventing injurious effects. 'Hie 


death of leaves during hot, dry weather is apparently due to the excessive 
loss of water from the protoplasm rather than to any injury caused by an 
excessive increase in temperature. Thus it would seem that the injury 
to leaves which frequently occurs on hot days is due chiefly to the 
injurious drying effects of transpiration itself. Transpiration thus 
apparently is more harmful than beneficial on hot days when the cooling 

effects are most needed (Curtis, 1926). 

It has frequently been stated that transpiration increases the rate 
and amount of absorption of solutes from the soil, but, as stated in Chap. 
V conclusive experimental evidence indicates that then* is no relationship 
whatsoever between the rate of transpiration and the amount of nutrients 
absorbed. 

It has also boon claimed that transpiration plays an ... m 

transferring solutes from the roots to tlx- leaves ... the Iransp.ratton 
stream or current. As Curtis (1920). however, po.nts out. .f the rate of 
removal of nutrients from the roots wen- largely determined l.y tra..s|>.ra- 
tion, the removal of solutes from the absorb..* organs should increase 
absorption. Increased transpiration should therefore ...crease absorp¬ 
tion, but, as mentioned above, the ex,K-rin.e..tal cv.dc.cc md.eates that, 
it does not. The upward transpiration stream is ... the xylem, so that, 
if the transfer of solutes upward is in the phloem, as indicated by the work 
of Curtis whirl, will Is- discussed in Chap. XII, it seems a,.parent that 
transpiration ran have little or no effect on their movement. 
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The loss of water by transpiration always results in a reduction of 
turgor of the cells, since the water lost cannot be instantaneously replaced. 
A slight reduction in turgor, however, has but little influence on the 
various processes of the plant, especially if there is an abundant supply 
of water in the soil to replace the loss from the plant. When, however, 
the moisture content of the soil is low, the decrease in turgor soon reaches 
a point where the reactions of the cells are greatly or completely retarded, 
so that death finally ensues. 

It is estimated that more plants perish or are retarded in their develop¬ 
ment from a deficient water supply due primarily to its loss by transpira¬ 
tion than from all other factors combined, a fact which indicates that, if 
transpiration is of any benefit to a plant, it may be attended by very 
dangerous effects. 

Barnes (1902) considered that the significance of transpiration is 
to be seen in its origin and in tracing its development. Thus it is con¬ 
sidered that the most primitive plants lived in water and absorbed the 
carbon dioxide and oxygen needed in the process of photosynthesis and 
respiration directly from this medium. In the course of their develop¬ 
ment. plants have apparently not modified to any great extent the manner 
of obtaining these two gases, so that under the present organization of the 
plants, exposed wet cell walls cannot be waterproofed on that account. 
Thus, wherever moist cell surfaces are exposed to the atmosphere, evapor¬ 
ation of water must occur, so that transpirational loss must be considered 
unavoidable, although in itself it is a constant menace to the activity and 
life of the plant. 

Clements (1934) believed that transpiration may play some important 
role. He stated that, although this process may cause the death of the 
plant under certain conditions, it is not due so much to the process itself 
as it is to the limiting factors that make the normal functioning of an 
essential process impossible. 

II. Thk Water Requirement ok Plants 

The term “water requirement " in the most restricted sense is defined 
as the ratio of ‘he number of units of water absorbed by the plant during 
the growing season to the number of units of dry matter produced by the 
plant during that lime. In most cases, however, the dry matter con¬ 
sidered in ’his relation is the amount harvested and in most instances 

includes ail ’he plant except the roots. The water under consideration 

is in reaiitv the amount lost through transpiration during the growing 
season, di.ee of the total water absorbed the amount retained within 
the plant is very insignificant compared to the amount evaporated 

from n. 
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The term “water requirement” is a rather misleading one, since it 
seems to imply that it denotes the amount of water necessary for tlx* 
growth of the plant. It merely, however, denotes that under certain 
conditions of climate, soil, and water supply, tlier.* was evaporated from 
the stem and leaves or retained within the plant and leaves water to the 
amount of so many times the numlter of units of dry matter produced. 
The water requirement of plants has been studied, for the most part, in 
those regions where water is a limiting factor in crop production, since ii 
was formerly considered that there was a relationship between the ability 
of a plant to withstand drought and its water requirement. This rela¬ 
tionship in the light of investigations, however, does not appear to exist. 

1. Methods of Determining.—The methods of determining the 
water requirement of plants were, previous to 1910, not under very well- 
controlled conditions. A summary of the methods used previous to that 
time and the results thus obtained are discussed by Montgomery (1911), 


Briggs and Shantz (1913), and Kiessellmch (1916) in their review of the 
literature on the subject. Since 1910 the main work on water require¬ 
ment has been reported by Briggs and Shantz (1913, 1914), Shantz and 
Piemeisel (1927) at Akron, Colo., Montgomery ami Kiesselbach (1912), 
Kicssclhach (1916) in Nebraska. Miller (1916. 1923) in Kansas, and 
Khankoje (1914) and Thom and Holtz (1917) in Washington. The water 
requirement was determined by these investigators by growing the plants 
in large sealed containers after the manner described in the discussion 
of the weighing method for transpiration determinations. The containers 
are weighed at frequent intervals, and the amount of water that has 
been lost from the soil is replaced by adding a known amount of water to 
the container by means of the watering devices that have previously been 


described. 

After the plant or plants in a given container have reached maturity. 

they arc harvested ami I lie amount of dry matte. ..I hy drying to 

a constant weight at a temperature of 100 "• 105*0. 11,0 amount of 

water taken from the soil is known from the weights of the container at the 
beginning of the experiment and a. it- close and from the amounts ol 
water that have been added from linn to lime during the season. I he 

water requirement is deter.d hy dividing the numher of units of water 

absorbed during the season by tin nuinher of units of dry matter pro¬ 
duced. Thus, for exai.. f a plant absorbs from .soil 251,020 g. 

of water and produces 052 g. of dry matter during the season, ns water 
requirement would be 251.020 052 or 385. The water requirement may 
be stated also in terms of the grain produced and is frequently determined 
in this manner when the plants under consideration arc of importance 
in the production of grain The measurement of the water requirement 
under field conditions has been attempted by Briggs and Sliantr. (l.M.ii. 
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Thom and Holtz (1917), and others. The general method is to determine 
the amount of water removed by the crop as shown by the difference 
between the initial and final water content combined with the rainfall 
entering the soil as determined by daily sampling. In some of the 
attempts, fallow plots are used to determine the loss of water from the 
soil by evaporation. Briggs and Shantz (1913) considered this method 
uncertain, owing to the difficulty of determining what proportion of the 
rainfall enters the soil and actually is used by the crop. 

2. Factors Affecting the Water Requirement.—The water requirement 
of different plants varies greatly under the same conditions. Thus 
Briggs and Shantz (1913, 1914) and Shantz and Piemeisel (1927) found in 
their extensive work in Colorado that the water requirement of some 150 
plants studied ranges from 216 for Kursk millet to 1.131 for Franscria sp ., 
a native weed. Thus Franseria evaporated five times as much water 
during the production of a unit of dry matter as did the millet. Shantz 
and Piemeisel (1927) summarized the variation in the water requirement 
in regard to the plants studied by them as follows: considering the water 
requirement of proso millet to be 1.00, the water requirement of the 
various crops would be: millets, 1.07; sorghums, 1.14; com, 1.31; barley, 
1.94; wheat, 2.09; oats, 2.18; rye, 2.37; legumes, 2.81; and grasses 3.10. 
In general, the millets, sorghums, and corns had the lowest water require¬ 
ment, while the small grains, barley, wheat, oats, and rye lost almost 
twice as much water and the legumes almost three times as much per unit 
of dry matter produced as did the millets, sorghums, and corns. 

Since the water requirement is the ratio between the amount of water 
taken up by the plant and the amount of dry matter produced, it is 
evident that its value will be affected by any factor that influences either 
transpiration or growth. Perhaps the most influential factor in this 
regard is the climatic complex that prevails during the growth of the 
plant. 

a. Climatic Conditions.—The effect of air humidity on the water 
requirement is conclusively shown by the work of Montgomery and 
Kioselbach (1912). Corn was grown in two greenhouses; in one the 
relative humidity was kept at 37 per cent during 12 hr. of the day, and 
in the other ">S per cent for that time. The water requirement of the 
plant** in the dry grcc nhou*e was 340. while in the more humid greenhouse 
it was 191 the corn in 'he dry greenhouse having a water requirement 
.'><> percent higher thin in the humid one. The range of the water require¬ 
ment during Yen tit years due to prevailing climatic conditions is very 
great. Thu-. . : exmapic. 'lie lowest value for any one year at Akron, 
Colo a e* ig< • v about (>0 per cent of that of the highest value. Some 
idea m !•< . : i c • m *he water requirement due to climatic conditions 
may be •! t:•/•;«< • the following table, which gives the water require- 
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ment of some of the more common crop plants and a summary of the 
weather conditions in terms of evaporation from a free water surface: 


Water Requirement for tiie Years 1911 to 1917 at Akron, Colo., and the 
Evaporation in Inches from a Free Water Surface from Apr. 1 to Sept. 1 


Plant 

1911 

1912 

1913 1 

1 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Alfalfa . 

1,068 

657 

834 

890 

695 

1,047 

822 


039 

449 

617 

615 

445 

809 

636 

Bariev, liannchcn......1 

527 

443 

513 

.501 

404 

664 

522 

Wlipnf Knlmiika.I 

408 

394 

496 

518 

405 

639 

471 

Com N. W Deni.... 

368 

280 

399 

368 

253 

495 

346 

Millet, Kursk. 

287 

187 

286 

295 

202 

367 


Sorghum, Red Ainber. 

298 

239 

•298 

284 

303 

296 

272 

Evaporation, inches, April to 
September. 

48.8 

37.7 

[ 43.0 

41 8 

33.4 

471 

42.7 


Hillman (1931) reported that at Sewell. S. D.. from 1912 to 1918. and 
at Mandnn, X. !>.. from 1919 to 1922. the water requirement of alfalfa 
ranged from 602 to 1,036, of Kubanka wheat from 333 to 531. of Sudan 
grass from 272 to 347. of millet from 177 to 316, and of sorgo from 210 to 
284. All the plants except sorgo and Sudan grass were highly responsive 
to seasonal changes. 

Owing to changes in weather conditions, the loss nl water from plants 
may vary as much as 600 per cent on successive days. Thun the weather 
conditions that prevail during a month or even so short a period as 10 
days or a week may determine whether the water requirement ,s going 
to bo high or low for that season. In this nw.nl. Bng*. an, M.anU 
(1916) found that during a period of 10 days Iroin July « to *0, 1J14, 

many of the crop plants in,-.. wheat, bail. y. rye. corn, an,I Sudan 

grass lost 25 per ... of the total water .ran.-p,red during the en .re 

season. Riehardson (1!)23) working in Au-.raha found that ut N-p,ember 
to November. 80 per ten. of the water lost from w.nter eerea s was ran- 
spired, although the growing period was 7 5 months, wlnle alfalfa... hl-a.m 
transpired as mu,-I, as 25 per cent of - total water ... 3 days. 1 he stag, 
of development of the plant when ,-r.atn climatic rond.t.ons oce.tr also 
is an important fa,-tor in determining .1* value of the water requtre- 
ment. If a high evaporating period oeet.rs when the plant has as >-• 
only a small leaf develop.ne.... it may affect the water requirement In, 

little, but if a high ..rati,.,, period of a week or 10 days should «- u 

when the full leaf development has been at.anted, t. »d greatly meicn- 
the value of the water requirement for that season. A" 
the work of Miller (1023) will illustrate I ha In I J» tin «-■" 

requirement of Sudan grass at Manhattan. Kans.. was only 81 ,k-, 
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of what it was in the previous year. The evaporation from a free water 
surface for May, June, July, and August during 1920 was 98.9 per cent 
of that in 1919. It would seem that the difference in the water require¬ 
ment for the two years should be small. The evaporation, however, 
during August when the Sudan grass had reached its full leaf development 
was in 1920 only 83 per cent of that of 1910—a difference which is very 
comparable to the difference in the water requirement for the two years. 

6. Soil Fertility. —Many investigations have been made concerning 
the effects of the fertility of the soil on the water requirement. Almost 
without exception, the application of fertilizers to the soil has shown a 
reduction of the water requirement. In very productive soils this reduc¬ 
tion is extremely slight, but in poor soils the water requirement may 
be reduced one-half and sometimes as much as two-thirds by the applica¬ 
tion of nutrients. When the supply of nutrients in the soil approaches 
exhaustion, the rate of growth of the plant is greatly reduced, but no 
corresponding change occurs in the transpiration rate. This fact is 
evidence that transpiration is not a measure of growth. An example to 
illustrate the effect of soil fertility on the water requirement may be taken 
from the work of Kiesselbach (1916). He grew corn in an infertile 
soil a, a fertile soil c, and an intermediate soil 6 composed of equal parts 
of a and c. The amount of dry matter produced and the water require¬ 
ment obtained were as follows: 


Soil 

Dry matter produced, 
grains 

Wuter requirement 

j 

a .1 

113 

550 

b .j 

184 

479 

c .' 

270 

392 


By the application of sheep manure in equal amounts to soils a, b, 
and c. flu* dry matter w-h increased 194. 79. and 41 per cent and the total 
water transpired 106. 43. and 29 per cent in the order named, but the 
water requirement by this treatment was reduced 29, 17, and 8 percent, 
respectively. 

The eft'*' • ji the fertility of the soil is shown indirectly when the 
relation i» 'h* volume ol <oil in which the plants are growing is considered 
in relation !o ’i • valor requirement. Many of the experimental data 
that h: .' Ihvi -p-Tied in regard to water requirement are in error 
became •• p* • w .< grown in such a small volume of soil that they 
did no: • ..tur* .or;.tally, owing primarily to an insufficient nutrient 
supp'u •(»»* no j mr. l.u such cases, as the volume of soil is increased the 
" • *• > me . is reduced within certain limits. Thus Kiesselbach 
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(1916) found that when In* used various amounts of soil lie obtained I ho 
following results with corn: 


Amount of soil used, 

]>Otl IK I.S 

Dry matter produced, j 
grams 

Water requirement 

32 


411 

85 


362 

150 

316.0 

341 

239 

442.0 

277 

583 

627.0 

290 

956 

728.0 

240 


In these cases when 1*4 lb. of sheep manure was added to each can, 
the water requirement was 322, 311. 304. 272. 269. and 252. respectively. 
These results indicate that the nutrients contained in the volumes of soil 
used were in most cases insufficient for the plant's needs. 

c. Soil Moisture— The experiments that have l>eon re|>orted in regard 
to soil moisture and the water requirement show, as a rule, an increase 
in the water requirement when the soil-moisture content approaches 
either extreme (Briggs and Shantz. 1913). Kiesselbaeh (1916) obtained 
in com a maximum production of dry matter when the water content 
of the soil was at approximately 70 per cent of saturation. I lie average 
for 3 years showed that the reduction of the moisture content br ow the 
optimum reduced the water requirement 7.0 per cent but that this was 
accompanied by a 30.7 per cent lower yield of dry matter. An increase 
in the soil-moisture content al>ovc the optimum for the three years 
increased the water requirement 8.2 ,»er cent, but this was accompanied 
by a 16.7 per cent lower yield of dry matter. 

Flory (1936) reported a 3-year comparative study of the rate ol 
transpiration, development of leaf area, and production of dry matter 
in the climax prairie and a field of main- at l.inroln. Neb. At malunly 
the prairie vegetation had a leaf area of «5t>. 1.050. ami 1.014 in. per 

square foot of soil surface, res,--lively. for each of the successive years. 
By maturity the corn had develop! 437. 546. and 46. sq. in. of leaf sur¬ 
face per square foot of soil surface. The average .la.ly loss of Iranspua- 
tion per square foot of soil surface for the 3-year period was 0.59 b. in the 
prairie and 0.39 lb. in the corn field. It was greater... the corn, however, 
when the period of tasseling was accompanied by a h.gh water eon.e„ 
of the soil. The total amount of water lost in the product-,.. of 1 g. «f 
dry matter in the prairie was 1.376 g. of which 445 g. or 32 per eon. was 
lost in runoff and surface evaporation. The total amount of wa.v u-cd 
or lost in the corn field for the production of 1 g. of dry matter was.- > u 
About 65 per cent of this was lost in runoff and evaporation from the so,I 
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surface. Approximately 52 per cent more dry matter was produced per 
square foot of soil in the com field than in the prairie. 

d. Plant Diseases .—It was found by Johnston and Miller (1934) that 
leaf-rust infection increased the water requirement of susceptible varieties 
of wheat 31.7 to 104 per cent, depending on the length of the rust period. 
The water requirement of the resistant varieties was only very slightly 
increased by rust infection. Murphy (1935) found that when infected 
in the seedling stage a variety of oats susceptible to crown rust used 
290.8 per cent more water per unit of dry matter than rust-free plants. 
The resistant varieties that had been inoculated used only 40 per cent 
more water than the controls. 


I. Drought Resistance 


The term “drought” may be defined in various ways depending 
upon the point of view from which it is considered. Drought may be 
defined as a condition of the soil or atmosphere, or of both, that prevents 
or hinders the plant in obtaining sufficient water for its functions. 
Drought ns thus defined may be caused in two ways: (1) By the inability 
of the plant to absorb water from the soil, although an abundance is 
present. This condition is frequently termed “physiological drought.” 
Plants that grow in marshes and bogs frequently have difficulty obtaining 
sufficient water to supply their needs although the soil in which they grow 
is saturated with it. Many of the plants growing under these conditions 
have xcromorphic anatomical adaptations that resemble those of plants 
that grow in regions of limited rainfall. The inability of plants to absorb 
water from a frozen soil when there is an abundance therein and when 
the aerial parts of the plant are in need of water is another example of 
physiological drought. 'Phis is exemplified frequently by the winter 
cereals growing in the Great Plains. During the winter they are some¬ 
times injured by the loss of water from their leaves due to a high evapo¬ 
rating power of the air. The water thus lost cannot be replaced by the 
roots because they are in a cold or frozen soil. (2) Drought is more 
frequently caused by a lack of sufficient water in the soil or by a high 
evaporating power of the air. which depletes both the soil and plant of 
moist ure. I Iv-c factors generally accompany each other, although 
this is sometimes r.o- the* eas**. The term “soil or edaphic drought” is 
1 'me .! • ••onditior. o» a ick of water in the soil. “Atmospheric 

' ’ r •: the plant to the point of injury under 
i moisture. 

1 ‘tiat the ability of a plant to resist drought 
. i •t'ical and physiological characteristics 
• or i-iihai to separate into their component 
• i tcri-tics of plants that may aid them 


'Mi 


used 

drc'igM ” refers ?o !.. .. 
eoiiMi 1 =<>?>s of rclaV \•• 
Maxi mow ( 192 "} » 
is due !<• a nui't iplicii*. 

W h inv ai J, 

pai s. Some • .he «<•» 
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in withstanding drought arc a small leaf surface, an exceptional root 
development, a short growing season, and the ability to become dormant. 
Certain agricultural plants have several or all of these characteristics. 
On this account the three plants that have done the most for agriculture 
in the Great Plains are the hard winter wheats, alfalfa, and the sorghums. 
One of the first principles in dry-farming is to conserve the largest 
possible supply of moisture for the crop that is to be grown. In order 


to obtain the best returns under conditions of drought, the soil must be 
kept free of weeds and a thin stand of t ho desired c rop must l.o grown. A 
weed evaporates as much water and frequently muel. more than a erop 
plant so that in a weedy field the loss of water from the weeds may he as 
great as or greater than it is from the erop plants. Under dry conditions 
the plants must be well spaced so that each individual has a large mass ol 
soil from which to draw water. 

It is well known that plants exhibit different capacities for enduring 
drought at various stages of their development. 1 bus 1 umanox (1.2.) 
stated that in wheats the "shooting” ami "soft dough periods wore 

the most critical in regard to tlie effects of drought. «* H * ' a 

varieties should be selected whose critical periods of growth do no 

coincide with the greatest combination of adverse meteorological fac ors 

Ivanov (1923) cites the example of Turkestan wheat ... this regard xxh. . 
develops very rapidly during early stages of growth and .s 
escaping because it comes in head long before other types. \ ass ex 
(1932) believed that it is no, possible to breed plants .ha, are lesn-a 
to soil drought but that the breeding of plants res,slant to ntmo. | 
drought might be accomplished. Martin (1930) and Aamodt a. d Jobo¬ 
ston (1930) give thorough discussions of the nature of drought and ol 
drought resistance by plants. 

m. LOSS OF WATER FROM PLANTS IN THE LIQUID FORM. GUTTATION 
The loss of water in the form of liquid from the uninjured leaf or stem 
of the plant is called “guttation” ,1„Mat,on occurs. f e r ^ ; 

under conditions that arc favora. for the ahsorpt.on of xxu«. by 

roots but conducive to reduced ova,mm,.on from the leave* Cool 
nights following warn, days provide excellent condemns for • s I n- 

nomenon. The soil re,ains war..ml absorp,.on ,s very act x x I 

the air is cool and humid, and Iranspirat.on .s reduced almost to , 
Although guttation occurs, for the most par, a, night. ■> ' " 

daylight if the proper conditions prevail and may >c 1 

plants at any tine by artificial means. The water of 
collects in drops along the edges and a, the ...» of leaves, bn, . 

Cases i, appears over the entire leaf surface when comb, urns a n 
favorable. The water exuded in the case of the sorghums and so,. 
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corn is so abundant that it runs down the leaves and collects in the leaf 
axils. Under the conditions of the Great Plains it is not uncommon for 
the sorghum leaves to be very badly wilted during the day yet recover 
their turgidity at night and form abundant water of guttation. 

In the tropics, guttation occurs to a greater extent than under con¬ 
ditions of the temperate region, since at night the air is very humid, 
while the soil is warm, making conditions ideal for absorption. The 
water of guttation, especially on the leaves of cereals and grasses, is 
frequently mistaken for dew. The process of guttation has been observed 
for a large range of plants, and Burgcrstein (1920) lists 333 genera and 
115 families of plants for which guttation has been reported. 

The quantity of water lost by guttation is often considerable, the 
largest recorded amount being 100 cc. for a single night from a young leaf 
of Colocasia nymphaefolia. In this case, the water is exuded near the tip 
of the leaf and is actually forced out or ejected in drops, which follow one 
another in rapid succession. It is stated by some observers that in the 
tropics in the early morning the bamboos in dense growths produce a 
fine mist due to the loss of water by guttation. 

The water of guttation in most cases escapes from the plant through 
more or less specialized organs called “hydathodes.” These organs arc 
generally located on the leaves and their structure is subject to a con¬ 
siderable amount of variation. There are two main types of hydathodes 
in their relation to the vascular system. The one type has no direct 
connection with the water-conducting system. The hydathodes of this 
group are purely epidermal structures such as specialized hairs, conical 
protrusions, and other forms of modified epidermal cells. 

The other type, called generally the “cpithem hydathode,” is char¬ 
acterized by the fact that it is in direct communication with the water- 
conducting system. One o f the most common forms of hydathodes of 
this type opens to the outside through a water stoma beneath which is 
located a mass of thin-walled cells, loosely arranged and called the 
“cpithem,' which border directly upon the xylem elements of the fibro- 
vascular bundle. 'I he main distinction between the water stomata or 
wai'T pores and the ordinary stomata consists in the fact that the guard 
cell' r> f water stomata have lost their power of adjustment to a large 
exrent i «»cy are located at the end of a fibrovaseular bundle and are 


gen'TaPy much larger 
IxTonie stationary .• t •• 
"OH"- »*ase.s from the fir.-t 


i 


l.epcsrl 



Ihiberlandt (1914) stated that they usually 
v. ry °arlv stage of development, although in 
fare incapable of movement. 

• ’ • h «l when the edge of the leaf bearing the 
■ 1 c i laid with its cut surface in water, 


I noted that when the tip of the 

' : h« tizcd. the exudation of water con- 
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tinucs at the normal rate. Beth these investigators concluded that their 
experimental results indicate that guttation in the case of epithem 
hydathodes is simply a process of filtration, the force being .supplied by 
sap pressure, which in some cases may also force the water through the 

ordinary stomata. . 

The water exuded from the purely epidermal hydathodes is apparent 1> 
purely water of excretion, the cell, of the hydathode themselves develop¬ 
ing the force necessary for such an excretion process. It seems, how v\ er, 
that an exudation pressure or sap pressure must Ik; .set up m the con, ..cl¬ 
ing system before this type of hydathode will function. I he role that the 
sap pressure here plays seems to be that of a stimulus winch sets the act .on 

of these hydathodes in motion. . „ 

The water excreted in guttation is not pure but co.ita ns a small 
amount of total solids. One of the most recent ami thorough 
(ions on this subject was conducted by Wilson (1023) He 'oun . 
total solids in the water of guttation from corn p^an s growing unde 
nonsterilo conditions amounted to 1.030 P ; P"> The total ^uU- wa. r 
from timothy plants growing under s,er.le rond.t.ons was ■>'< Id”'«; » 
one case and 220 p.p.m. it. another. In all cases, the total >' > ' 

more than one-half organic matter. In the KUttal.o,, water fro. or . 
oats, and timothy, reactions were obtained Hto 

nitrates, nitrites, catalases, and |>eroxidases. >ut t >• P" 1 . . f 

tascs was uncertain. Materials were also present wind, - 
reducing methylene blue. The pH value of .he -x,,^. f m >u g 
plants was found neutral, hut the ac.d.ty tm rea>cd a- th« plant. 

°‘ d U was shown by Pavilinova (1926) with seedlings of maize growing in 
water cultures that the concentration of calcium ... «<■'<>>"’”> «»"‘ r 

directly proportional to its concent rat.. «" "• . 

quantity"of calcium excreted was approximately ^ 

quantity absorbed The water of gutlat..»<l »« »«'• ,10 ". al ‘ 

Lr,bk.,v... 

the hydathodes of various plants and examinedlit f« r ™ , «- - ; 

chlorine, and phosphate. The sal. concentration of sat o g to 
changes with ime These ions were ...ore concentrate,! in th, wah . "t 

SrSanTthe soil solution. 

absorbed as the solution passes through t u O' •' • . 

these organs are removed, the ion concentration in the bleeding sap 

greater than it was before their removal. 

Hiltner (1930) believed that dew is absorbed by Hu a al • ; 

Plants and that this reduces the sal. eoneen rat mns of « > ' 

supplied by the roots. Arens (1934) found that the d, u 
generally shgl.tly alkaline, while the water of RUH.Ihh. shgl.il> ... 
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Distilled water with a pH of 5.6 becomes alkaline in a few hours after 
being sprayed on the leaves. The alkalinity of this water adhering to 
the leaf surfaces is caused by exosmosis of potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, and organic substances. 

The physiological significance of the hydathodes and of the loss of 
water by guttation is not definitely known. This escape of water from 
the plant would seem to be a means of regulating the turgor of the leaves 
and prevent it from becoming so high as to interfere with the metabolism 
of the cells when transpiration is almost or completely suppressed. This, 
however, is purely an assumption and is based upon no experimental 
evidence whatsoever. 
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CHAPTKR VIII 


THE FORMATION OF CARBOHYDRATES BY THE GREEN PLANT 

I. THE SYNTHETIC POWER OF THE GREEN PLANT 

The materials that enter .he green plant from its environment are for 
the most par. inorganic compounds of the most simple character. Thus, 
for example, the plant obtains carbon dioxide from the air; water and 
nitrates, sulphates, and phosphates of potass,urn. sodium. mag <-'u . 
iron, calcium, among others, from the soil, hro.n these M iiph ioin 
pounds or in their presence the plant is able to synthesize a large l a. e.y 
of substances of varying degrees of complexity, the mos aniior n l 
abundant of which arc the carlx.hydra.es. fats and oils. • nnno u Hl 
proteins, glueosides, chlorophyll, and various other ptg ^ 

vitamins, tannins, alkaloids, and numerous organic aenls. Som of In. 
substances named may In- degeneration products tin.hr <ert«™ 
tions, but, if they are, they are derived from more complex compounds 
which, in turn, have been synthesized by the plant. 

The first evident synthetic product that ,s form.. « " ' 

in any appreciable quantity from the simple inorganic 
obtained from the air and soil is one of the more 
hydrate. The firs, carbohydrate thus forme. ,> ■ h- 

of most of the other organic compound.- in I* •'" * ‘‘ y , 

edge of the carbohydrates is thus nectary for 51 ' " 

only of their formation but also of the foim.it ion <> «* 

n. THE CARBOHYDRATES OF THE GREEN PLANT 
Tb. .'art.oliyUr.il-. as- _* 

and make up the greater portion of H> dry - . of 

hydrates" signifies or implies that these .on M .om.a, are <I «.f 

carbon and water, and the name K ,.„erally 

tam carbon, hydrogen, and «*>*"'' Som( . f( , v carbohydrate., 

present in the same proportion ^ silll|(ll . re,a,. 
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ketone alcohols, which contain an “ose” or sugar group, or compounds 
that are converted by hydrolysis into one or both of these two types of 
alcohol. 

The green plant alone possesses the power to synthesize carbohydrates 
from inorganic compounds. Although the production of carbohydrates 
has been accomplished artificially, this has been done in only an extremely 
limited way as far as the number of compounds and the quantity of 
material obtained are concerned. The members of the animal kingdom 
lack the power to synthesize carbohydrates from inorganic material and 
are dependent either directly or indirectly upon plants for their supply 
of these energy-producing foods. 

In addition to being the basis for the formation of numerous plant 
products, the carbohydrates make up the greater part of the plant’s 
structural framework and are also one of the chief foods of the protoplasm 
and the main source of energy in the plant. The carbohydrates are 
stored in relatively large quantities as reserve food in various parts of the 
plant, and when present in the cell sap in the soluble form they increase 
its osmotic value and thus play a part in maintaining the turgidity of 
the cells. 

There arc various classifications of the carbohydrates, but, in the 
main, their classification rests upon their solubility, taste, number of 
carbon atoms, the number of sugar groups that they contain, their 
reaction toward various reagents, their products of hydrolysis, and other 
physical and chemical reactions. The principal carbohydrates that occur 
in the green plant may be classified according to the following diagram: 


*Tho 


The princip.il 
carbohydni'Aj 
thnl may oecur 
in green plnnts 


Divirrharofe* 

CuIIhOii 


Tiinrrlur 

Ci.IIkOk 


Pentoses ( Arabinose (R.)i 
C.IImO. <XjrloM(H.) 

V lOiimnrxe (R.) 

*" # »( ( DwUom. glucose. or grape sugar (R.) 

1 l-ovulose. fructose, or fruit sugar (R.) 
Ilcxosen j Monnose (R.) 

C«ll,iO» f Galactose (R.) 

! Sucrose. saccharose or cane sugar (N. R.)» 

Maltose or malt sugar (R.) 

Gcntiobiose (R.) 

Melibto'e (R.) 

( U-ilfiiio.e (N. R.) 

< Gentianosc (N. R.) 

VMclicito.o (N. R.) 


The 


{ r..iy. 


ar.-haro'. 


I!e\o»ans 


Celluloses 

(C.Hi>O t ). 

, Amyl ose* 
or starches 

(C.IIhOs). 
Mannosans or 


/Sec components of 
' cell wall (Chop. I) 

(Starch (dextroean) 

\ Dcxtrins(dextroaans) 
tlnulin (levulomn) 
Mannans (CslIiaOi)a 


<K. 

(N‘. 


Galactosans or Galactans (C<HwOi)a 
Pentosans f Araban 
• II.Oi>«\ Xylan 


r>. 
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From the preceding diagram it is observed that the carbohydrates may 
be divided into the sugars and the nonsugars and that, su.ee each carbo¬ 
hydrate contains one or more sugar or sarcharosc groups, the tern, 
“saccharose" is used as a basis for tl.e classification of the entire group 
of carbohydrates. 

A. The Sugars 

The sugars are the simplest carbohydrates. They are soluble in 
water and have a characteristic sweet taste that varies degree accord- 

^ i° and'chemical Reactions.-The sugar- give certain physi¬ 

cal and chemical reactions that vary in number and degree according ,o 
the sugar under consideration. These reactions are ... many cases specific 
and may be utilised as a means of identification of a given type of sugar. 
Theml striking properties of sugars are their specific rotatory power. 

their reducing action, and their formation of osazones. 

a Specific Rotatory Power.— All the natural sugars .... optu.illj 
active in that they rotate the plane of polarized light when it pass., 
through a solution of any one of these earlrnhydra c, Th deg e< 

number of degrees of nngu^r dcya. mn o J ) . olnp(Bi(1( | ()f 100 g. 
caused by a column of 'he solu'mn 1 ^ ^ (lf 2 0°C. 

of the substance dissolved in 100 e . ndieates that the 

observation was made a 20 C an (lir eetio„ in which 

of rotation . 

beam of light o j "' • . rillil ,io„ is indicated by the minus 

... 

En V1S^ l 1^ !, ^oy sugar that ..ins ..i* active 

/ () OH \ 

"ose" or sugar groupf-C-C-}- i«- structure will behave as a red,ic¬ 
ing agent. Certain of the metallic compounds when in alkaline sol. 
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are reduced when boiled with sugars of this type. Thus, for example, 
when treated in this manner, an ammoniacal silver solution gives a silver 
mirror, an alkaline solution of cupric hydroxide forms cuprous oxide, 
and alkaline mercury salts are reduced to metallic mercury. Any sugar 
that possesses this power of reduction is known as a “reducing sugar.” 
The structure of certain of the di- and trisaccharose sugars is such, how¬ 
ever, that the aldehyde and ketone groups are linked in such a manner 
that they lose their reducing power. Such sugars are termed “non¬ 
reducing sugars,” and saccharose, sucrose, or cane sugar is the most 
common of this type. 

The reagent most commonly used to determine the reducing qualities of sugars is 
Pchling’s solution. This is prepared in the following manner: Part A is made by 
dissolving 09.278 g. of pulverized cupric sulphate in distilled water and making up to 
1 1. Part B is made by dissolving 346 g. of sodium potassium tartrate (Rochelle salts) 
in distilled water and making up to 500 cc. and by dissolving 100 g. of sodium hydrox¬ 
ide in distilled water, again making up to 500 cc. Both parts of solution B are then 
mixed and kept until needed. Fchling’s solution is then made by mixing equal parts 
of solutions A and B just before using. 

The active substance in this solution, as far as reducing sugars are concerned, is 
cupric hydroxide, which is held in alkaline solution by the presence of the Rochelle 
salts. When this solution is heated with n solution of reducing sugar, oxygen is 
withdrawn from the cupric hydroxide, and it is converted into cuprous oxide. Tho 
cuprous oxide thus formed is insoluble in the solution and is separated from it in tho 
form of a reddish-brown precipitate. Advantage is taken of this reaction of sugars 
with the alkaline solution of cupric hydroxide for their detection and quantitative 
determination, since the amount of the cuprous oxide produced bears a dofinito 
relation to the amount and type of sugar used. 

c. Formation of Hyirozones mol Osmonts .—When sugars with aldehyde or ketone 
groups in their molecules arc treated with phenvlhydrazine (C«II».NH.NH»), they 
vield condensation products called “hydrazonesjust ns do other aldehydes and 
ketones. The phenyl hydra zones are characteristic crystalline solids and are usually 
very easily soluble in water, so that they do not serve for the identification of indi¬ 
vidual sugars. W In n, however, these sugars arc heated in nqueous solution with an 
excess of phenylliydrazine over that required to form the phenylhvdrazonc, a reaction 
takes place in which 1 molecule of the carbohydrate reacts with 3 molecules of the 
phenvlhydrazine to form a substance cabled a "phcnvlosazone.” The osazones of 
sugars are compounds that dissolve with difficulty in cold water, crystallize well, and 
have a characteristic form and a definite melting point. The osazones arc thus very 
characteristic for certain sugars and afford a means for their identification. 


2. Kinds or Types.- -Tho most important groups of sugars that occur 
m green plants are the monosaccharoses, the disaccharoses, and the 

tnsaccha roses 


«. Th, 


f 


roses 


h.e sugn,: -mu j, 

still ■ *taii ing • 
com?iin . r 

sacelur, i; pj t u ts 


.—The monosaccharoses are the simplest of 
ydrolyzed or changed into simpler compounds 
'•t >ugar. They are so named because they 
i mp. There are two classes of the mono- 
petiios-**; and the hexo a ' 4 s. 
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1 The Pentoses .—The pentoses are .sugars that contain five carbon 
atoms and have the formula C s H,„0». These sugars occur in the tree 
state in plants in only very small amounts. Davis and Sawyer (1914) 
determined the free pentoses in the alcoholic extract of the leaves of the 
mangold, turnip, Tropaeolum mnjus, Hetianthus annuus. carrot, and 
potato and found that they amounted to from 0.3 to 1 per cent of the 
dry weight. YerHulst, Peterson, and Fred (1923) found in the leaves 
of corn that the free pentoses amounted to 0.69. 0.o2, 0.39 and 0.4, 
per cent of the dry weight, respectively, at the tasschng. silking, nnlk. 
and dent stages. Apparently, one of the components of the nucleic 
acids of plants is pentose. lWaoutchour is considered to be composed 
of a large number of groups of the formula C»H« that have been poly¬ 
merized to form an exceedingly large molecule. These CvH. groups are 
considered reduction products of the |>ontose.s (Spoel.r, 191/, l-'l.l). 
pentoses occur in the plant for the most part in the combine, state in 
the form of pentosans, natural gums, and hem.celluloscs. As sta ed 

in Chap. 1 the pentoses may ..tained in various amounts by the 

hydrolysis of the hemicelluloses of the cell walls of seeds. |».d> st.a«. 
and the xylem elements of the plant. Cherry ami peach gum and certain 
mucilages of plants also yield pentoses on hydrolysis. * two most 
common pentoses that are obtained from the hydrolysis of the materials 
above mentioned are arabinosc and xylose. Both of these are reducing 
sugars. Rhamnose (CHiCAOO. » « pentose ... which 1 atom 
hydrogen has been replaced by a methyl group. I his compound is of 
interest in that it has the characteristics of the sugars ye. does no, ha 
the proportion of hydrogen and oxygen that ordinarily occurs m ,h. 

carbohydrate^_T|.e hcx08M are the most abundant of the monoaac- 

charoses in the plant. They contain six carbon atoms and hate 
formula C,H„0,. The most important hcxo.es hat are found the 
green plant in the free state or in the form of condensation products, arc 
glucose, fructose, mannose, and galactose. All those hexoscs are reduc...g 

sugars, and all are optically active. . - . • 

(/.) Glucose, Dextrose, or <!ra,n ■ .Su/jor.-Thls sugar is found in on- 
siderable abundance in fruits-especially in the grape, on whirl, account . 
received the name “grape sugar." It also occurs ... the see*, roots, ami 
leaves of plants and is thus found in varying quantities ... prac ica l> 
every living cell of the plant. This sugar occurs ... the combined sta 
in sucrose, maltose, starch, and various o, her d„ , n-. and polysaecha os > 
and may be obtained by hydrolysis from these prodi.e s. ,^lu, 
is dextrorotatory, its specific rotatory power being |«|„ + ->2.< i 

for this property it has been termed "dextrose. I, is approx,...at. > 
three-fifths as sweet as cane sugar. Glucoses an aldehyde alcohol, and 
the structure of d-glucose Is represented as shown on pag >28. 
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( b ) Fructose, Levulose , or Fruit Sugar .—Fructose is a ketone alcohol 
and has the structure shown below. Owing to the ketose group in its 
molecule, it is a strong reducing agent and reduces Fehling’s solution more 
rapidly than does glucose. Fructose is strongly levorotatory and for 
that reason has also been termed “levulose.” Its specific rotatory power 
is Wd 20 — 92.5°. It is slightly sweeter than cane sugar and is the 
sweetest of the ordinary sugars (Archbold and Barter, 1935). Fructose 
is widely distributed in the plant and occurs in considerable quantities 
in fruits, generally in excess of glucose and sucrose. It occurs in the 
combined form in sucrose, in the trisaccharoses, raffinose, gentianose, and 
melicitose and in the polysaccharose inulin. It may be obtained from 
these substances by hydrolysis with acids or enzymes. 


ri-glucose 

H 

H—A—OH 

HO—A—H 
I 

HO—C—H 
H-C—O-H 

HO— A— H 

A - 0 
A 


d-fructosc 

H 

H—A—OH 
HO—A—H 

HO-A-H 

H—A—O—H 

A - 0 

H—A—OH 

A 


(c) Mannose. —Mannose is a sugar closely related to glucose and forms 
t he same osazoncs as do that sugar and fructose. Mannose does not occur 
in the free state in plants but is readily obtained by hydrolysis from 
numerous compounds found in them. Thus the hemicelluloses of the cell 
wall of the date stone, ivory nuts, coffee, pea, and bean yield mannose 
among other sugars upon hydrolysis. The compounds in the plants 
which thus yield mannose are termed “mannans” or “mannosans.” 
Mannose may also be obtained by the oxidation of mannitol, a hexatomic 
alcohol sometimes known as “mannite,” which occurs in numerous plants. 
Mannose i^ dextrorotatory |a) n 20 + 14.3° and is a reducing sugar. 

W (’o/nelosc. —Galactose very rarely occurs in the green plant in 
the free lorm and when so found is in only very small amounts. It 
exists in the plant almost entirely in the form of condensation products, 
which ar«* sometimes collectively termed “galactans.” This term 
includes ‘c gm tv mucilages, and hemicelluloses of the plant which yield 
galactic o’* y.'roly-is. Galactose may thus be obtained from agar- 
agar, \ e • •; • ,-o» and pears, from gums occurring in peaches and 

P* ums > ! i walls of the seed coats of the seed of corn, lupine, 

berm, p’lii vis i and many others. Galactose is also a constituent of the 
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trisaccharose raffinose and may bo obtained together with glucose and 
fructose from this source by hydrolysis, d -Galactose obtained from I liese 
sources just mentioned very closely resembles glucose in many of its 
properties, but it has one characteristic difference in that it forms mucie 
instead of saccharic acid when oxidized by concentrated nitric acid. 
Galactose is only very slightly sweet, reduces Frilling'* solution more 
slowly than glucose, and is strongly dextrorotatory. M,,-" + 83.8°. 

Although galactose, mannose, and the pentose sugars, arabinose and 
xylose, are rarely found in the plant in the free form, they may neverthe¬ 
less play an important part, in some cases at least, in plant nutrition. 
They are formed very slowly by hydrolysis and may thus be utilized by 
the cells almost as rapidly as they are produced, so no considerable 
amount ever accumulates. 

b. The Disaccharoses.—A disaceharose sugar consists of two mono¬ 
saccharoses or hexoses linked together with the elimination of 1 mole¬ 
cule of water. The molecular formula for disaccharoses is ( isHss<>ii. 
The manner in which the two monosaccharoses are joined together to 
form a sugar of this kind varies with the type of disaceharose 1 he 
linkage may be through the alcoholic groups of each monosaccharose 
through the alcoholic group of one and the ketone or aldehyde group ot 
another, or through the aldehyde or ketone groups of each of the tuo 
sugars. If the linkage is through the aldehyde or ketone group o! both 
monosaccharose units, the reducing power of these groups is destroyed 
and the disaceharose thus resulting is a lionred.icing sugar. I lie most 
important disaccharoses occurring in gn-en plants are sucrose, maltose, 
gentiobiose, and melibioso. 

1. Sucrose , Saccharose , or Cane Suyar.-Siu wsc ^ the most abundant 
and the most widely distributed sugar in gm-n plants. Ix-ing louml in 
varying amounts in practically all living plan, cells. In the stalk of the 

sugar cane (Saccharum offinnarum) it i- ..nt quantities equal 

to from 12 to 20 per cent of tin- green weigh! =.«•«! may as mm-l. ns 

90 per cent of the soluble material in the expressed ju.ee of tl.is pln.H_ 
This sugar composes from 15 to 20 js-r een. or ...me of the fresh "e.gl.t of 
sugar beets and is present in quantities running from 2 to peii<» m >< 
sap of the sugar maple and in the stalks of the sarel.nr.ne sorghums 
{Sorghum mccharatum). amounting to as murl. .us 12 per een. of .he g.een 
weight or 40 per een. on a dry basis. Sucrose .s the sugar present " 
greatest amount in most leaves, is lln- pr.ne.pnl sugar m the nwl.i of 
flowers, and is found in most sweet fruits in amounts varying Iron, I to 

12 per cent. . , , 

Wkldowson and McCance (1935) determined the glucose fru. tm. 
sucrose, and starel. in 41 different fruits. I be results for son., ol 
more common fruits arc shown in the following tab c. 
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Carbohydrates 


Fruit 

Glucose, 
per cent 

Fructose, 
per cent 

Sucrose, 
per cent 

Starch, 
per cent 

Apples. 

1.7 to 2.2 

5.0 to 7.2 

2.4 to 3.6 

0.02 to 0.35 

Apricots. 

19 

0.37 

4.3 

0 

H:iimn:LS. 

5.8 

3.8 

6.6 

3.0 


4.7 to 5.5 : 

6.1 to 7.2 

0 

0 

Cranberries.. 

2.7 

0.74 

0.14 

0 

Currants.. 

2.3 to 3.0 

1.9 to 3 6 

0.62 

0 

Dates 

32 0 

23.7 

8.2 

0 

Crimes. 

8.2 

7 2 to 8.0 

0 

0 

Grape fruit. 

1.9 

1.2 

2.1 

0 

IxMnon. 

1.4 

1.4 

0.4 

0 

Cantaloupe.I 

1.2 

0.8 

3 3 

0 

Oranges..I 

2.5 

1.8 

4.2 

0 

IVapIim 

1.4 

0 93 

6.6 

0 

Pears 

2.2 to 3.5 

6 0 to 7.0 

1 0 

0 

Pineapple,.. 

2.3 

1.4 

7.9 

0 

R-'ispberry. 

2 3 

2.4 

1.0 

0 

St rawberry. 

2 6 

2 3 

13 

0 

Tomatoes. 

16 

1.2 

0 

0.02 



The structure of sucrose has not been definitely established, but, 
since it yields equal quantities of glucose and fructose by the addition 
of one molecule of water, it is considered an anhydride of these two sugars. 
Sucrose is dextrorotatory, [a)i>*° + 66.5°, but when it is hydrolyzed with 
acid or the enzyme invertase to equal amounts of glucose and fructose the 
resulting mixture is levorotatory. For this reason the mixture resulting 
from such a hydrolysis has been termed “invert sugar.” Sucrose is a 
nonreducing sugar, does not form a phenylhydrazone with phenyl- 
hydrazine, does not undergo direct alcoholic fermentation, and is, next to 
fructose, the sweetest of the common sugars. 

2. Mallow or Mall Sugar .—Maltose is a reducing sugar, forms a 
characteristic osazone. is dextrorotatory, («| 0 20 + 137°. and is broken 
down by hydrolysis into 2 molecules of glucose. It does not undergo 
alcoholic lermentation by yeast directly but must be broken down into 


glucose before such fermentation can occur. Maltose is widely dis¬ 
tributee t in plant*, but generally it can be detected in only very small 
quantities. It is derived from starch by hydrolysis and should thus occur 
•n phnils wherever this process is taking place. It is formed in the great- 
( t amount troiu this source during the germination of starchy seeds. 
In : ‘.os! ca<cv. m d'v b eppwcntly hydrolyzed into glucose almost as 

it t> i ever detected in any considerable amount 

»•» the plan-. 
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3, Other Disaccharosea. —Two of the less eommon disnerl,arose* of the plants 
that have been isolated are gentiobiose and melibiosc. Gentiobiose is obtained by 
the partial hydrolysis of gcntianose. a trisaceharose found in the roots of yellow gentian 
IGenliana I uteri). Gentiobiose is a reducing sugar and upon hydrolysis yields 2 mole¬ 
cules of glucose. Melibiosc is obtained by the partial hydrolysis of the tnsaccharose 
raffinose It is a reducing sugar and when hydrolyzed breaks up into glucose and 

^'TtIc Trisaccharoses. —The trisaccharoses hate the general formula Ci.ll.iO,., 
When partially hydrolyzed they yield a monosaccharose and a d,saccharose, but when 
completely hydrolyzed they yield three niolecules of n.onosaccharoses This . - 

cates that the trisaccharoses are formed by the hnknjg together of .hme momr 

saccharoses by the elimination of 2 molecules of water There are fixedns.it. bar . s 
known to occur in green plants, of which raflinosc mehetose. and R-m< anose an 
most important. Rallinosc occurs in cotton seels, in the barley gram. and in I. 
sugar beet. It is a nonreducing sugar and is strongly dex.roro a.ory hat .W « 
rotation of |a| u - + 104.5°. According to Thatcher (192, >. raflmo*e a A 
down by hydrolysis into three different compounds according to the, m. nljzt "set. 
(I) sucrose and galactose. (2) fructose and melibiosc. or (3) fructose, ghno.-i. at.d 

"Me°Ucitose is a very sweet sugar that is known to occur in the «p * *'* ^|^ 

larch (Laris ruropara). Douglas fir. a...her con,fern and freqmm.I, cl cts .m On 

twigs in small white flakes that are called "manna. W hen I is I- ' 
ledrolyzed it yields 1 molecule of glucose and I molecule of a dl.-.urliiirow sugar 
caH ed ^ tura'nose. ' When ..Icte.y hydrolyzes. yields 2 nmlecules of glucose 

and Gemilnosc°"ccur. in the root, of the yellow gentian 

partially hydrolyzed i, yield, fructose and gen.iobio-e and when .ompl.t.ly l> 
lyzcd yields 1 molecule of fructose and 2 molecules of glucose 

B. Thk Nonsugars or Polysacciiahoses 
The polysaeeharoses have the general formula (C.H or 
(CiH,0t)i depending ott whether they yield •'"‘"T " 
hydrolysis. They arc on that aeeo.i.tl termed. r.s,n-« txtly, h.xo a ■ 
or “pentosans.” The hexosat.s may !«• further elassthed according 
to the type of hext.se that they yield on hydrolys.s into the th-xtrtjsans 
(glucosans), the levttlosans (fmetosans,. .In- matinans. and the Ral ai s 
The polysaeeharoses are suits, antes with high molecular we.ghts am art 
apparently composed of many molecules ofa mom,saccharose h the 
together through the elimination of water. I he value of has m. . 
accurately determine.! for any of the ,tnlysacc haroses account of >h n 

slight solubility i.i the solvents that are used for molocular-wc.gh d«ter¬ 
minations. The value of » is estimated to he as low as 30 m so. 
polysaeeharoses anti as high as 2«,„ or n.ore ... others. I he ol |K - 
saeeharoses that occur it. the greet, plant are the celluloses, th «„ 
or starches, the mannans, the galaetans. and the two pentosans, aralmt, 

and l X The Celluloses.—Cellulose is the most abundant rarholiydni.c m 
the plan, kingdom. I, is one of the mam components of the rigid 
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wall that surrounds the protoplasm of practically every plant cell and, 
together with the various compounds that are united or closely associated 
with it, makes up in many cases the greater portion of the weight of the 
plant. The nature and properties of the celluloses are discussed fully 
under the subject of the constituents of the cell wall in Chap. I, so they 
will not be mentioned here. 

2. The Amyloses or Starches.—The most important amyloses that 
occur in green plants arc starch or amylum, dextrins, and inulin. 

a. Starch or Amylum .—Next to cellulose, starch is the most abundant 
and widely distributed carbohydrate in the plant kingdom and is the 
most universal form of storage carbohydrates in plants. It may occur in 
the young cells near the growing points, in the medullary ray cells of the 
stems and roots, in the xylem and phloem parenchyma, in the mesophyll 
cells of the leaf, in the guard cells, in the cells of the cortex and pith, in 
the bundle sheaths, in seeds, fruits, tubers, and other places. There are 
few green plants in which starch does not appear in some of the tissues 
at one time or another in the life of the plant. Starch occurs in the 
greatest amount in certain seeds, roots, and tubers, which thus form one of 
the main sources of carbohydrates for the nourishment of the animal 
kingdom. 

Starch is present in the seeds of about one-half of the families and 
genera of the monocotyledons and in the seeds of about one-sixth of 
the dicotyledons. When starch is present as a reserve product in seeds, 
other nonnitrogenous foods as fats and oils are usually absent or are 
present in only very small amounts. When fats and oils are the chief 
reserve foods, starch is generally absent. With but few exceptions, 
starch occurs in the plant in the insoluble form. In the soluble form it has 
been observed in the cell sap of the epidermal cells of Saponaria officinalis 
and Arum italicum and some other plants (Heichert, 1913). 

1. The Starch drain. —With the exception of the few cases of soluble 
starch that were mentioned above, starch always occurs in the green plant 
in the form of definite granules known as starch grains. These vary in 
size from macroscopic to almost ultramicroscopic dimensions (Fig. 23). 
Starch grains are exclusively a product of green plants and are always 


lound within tin* plant cells. The number of grains that may occur in a 
ringle ceil varies greatly. There may be as many as 100 or more of a 
Mnall 'izc and only a few or only a single grain of considerable size. 
A> a general nil**, the ti^ues above ground, with the exception of seeds, 
contain sta: 
t lie undergn 
olant* <». <! 


o. 


rved 


m:.:ns chilli ar** smaller and less fully developed than in 
• • s. The form or shape of starch grains varies in 
in the same plant in different parts, and 
*•• i given plant. Lindet and Nottin (1923) 
tuber that one-half the starch grains 
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measured from less than 1 to 10m in diameter but that the starch grains of 
that size comprised only 1.5 per eent of the total weight of starch. Only 
0.6 per cent of the grains measured from 60 to 80m but made up about 
per cent of the total weight. The maximum size observed »as 100m m 
diameter. The form of the grain may be affected by the age of the plant 
and by changes in the nutritive conditions, but the form is usually hr 
same within certain limits for a given species. The general shape of 



,-ru irrun. * '« 
I urniii from r "" 
in «»l nr»'. E. li 


Fio. 23.—Sturoh grain*. A. I"*' 1 
tuber. Ci. compound Rrnin from l*oi 
of tho simple gruin* which compose ' 
grain. F, compound grain from onfi 


or points of origin. The point of o b • TIu*m* fn>t «wo 

f designated the hi.um !n &«»- 

terms, however, are now ^ of „„ 

another sense, so that the loc ■. ■ urollll a which the 

perhaps the best terms to use to tic. 
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starch of the grain is deposited (Fig. 23). When the lamellae or layers 
of starch arc deposited around a single center of origin the grain is termed 
a “simple” starch grain. When the deposition of starch is around two or 
more points of origin, the grain is said to be “compound.” The number 
of centers around which starch may be deposited in a compound grain 
may vary from two to hundreds. When simple grains predominate there 
are usually a few scattered compound grains, e.g., in the potato and 
wheat. In rice and oats the compound grains predominate, and only 
a few scattered simple grains are to be found (Fig. 23 D and F). The 
layered structure of the starch grains is very characteristic and gives the 
general appearance of a series of spheres arranged one within the other. 
Strictly speaking, however, the more truly spherical layers occur only in 
the concentric grains and near the center of origin in the eccentric ones, 
since in the latter case the outer layers are much thicker on one side and 
thus make the grain eccentric. 

The cause of the layered or lamellar structure of the starch grain 
has been the subject of much discussion by plant physiologists for almost 
a hundred years. The question has never been definitely answered, and 
it is the intention here to mention only a few of the theories that have been 
proposed to account for the physical structure of the starch grain. 
Nageli (1858) considered that the starch grain consists of two distinct 
substances, granulose and amvlocellulose. He considered that the larger 
portion of the grain consists of granulose, which is slowly dissolved by 
the action of the enzyme diastase, and the smaller portion of the grain of 
amylocellulosc. which under the above conditions retains the form and 
structure of the original grain. He considered that the proportion of 
these two substances differs in the different layers of the grain, the dense 
layers containing relatively more amylocellulosc than the soft or less 
dense layers, and the external parts of the grain more than the internal 
onrts. The granulose part of the grain takes the blue color with iodine, 
while amylocellulosc stains a dull or brownish red (Meyer, 1895). 
MacDougal (1S95) considered that in the ordinary starch grain, amylose, 
consisting of two closely related forms a-amylose and 0-amylose, and 
amylodextiin an* present. He suggested that the dense layers of the 
grain are relatively rich i:i amylose and that the amylodextrins occur in 
larger quantities in ' ••• le«< dcn<e porous layers. The amylose stains blue 
:c rtmy'.o.iextrin red. Kraemer (1902, 1905) suggested 
e**i'ts of colloidal and crystalloidal substances, 
t part, in distinct and separate lamellae. 

! in alternate lamellae the colloidal substance 
. ••d with the crystalloid matter, while in the 
nhstance occurs in the greater proportion, 
"larch grain show that starch instead of 


with iodine 
that the <' 
these b 
\t the m 
predimii • 
o»her lavr 

Hi 


■tin 
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being a uniform substance is composed of several substances in varying 
proportions but more or less definitely arranged. Maquonne and Roux 
(1OT3, 1905) and Fernbach and Wolff (1904) cons.dorcd that the ta cb 
eranule consists of amylose and amylopcctm. Amylose makes up tl 
greater portion of the starch grain and is the substance that reacts w, h 
fodine Amylopectin is not colored with iodine and is a mucilagmo 
substance that is thought to produce the gelatimzat.on of starch ... the 

^Samec and Haerdtl (1920) in a study of the starches of potato, wheat. 

and the latter amylose. They found that the relume a— of - 
two substances differed in different s arches. B " " ".phL two 
Walton (1929) separated from the pVo'.M.rlion of these two 

types which were termed a- ami Tl.urber (1933) 

types was 24 to 76 for wheat and 1- «o® f “ r . !iplirlisil „atcly the 

found that the rat.o of the two t>P<* • • ^ vi>1 . 0! .j, j„ of the two 

same in the sweet potato and win I • ■ ;{;J) fminil no 

starches differed greatly, but W.K.d uff and ll.ms 
significant differences in the gels of the starches of hard 

Wh Ling and Dinshaw (1923), Clays.... and Schryvor < 
and Thomas (1923) found in addit.on This 

substance resembling heinicellulo>e ,<l is soluble 

substance in wheat upon cooling, 

in hot water but separates from 1 1 • . • » solution it can lx* 

It is soluble in 0.1 N sodium hydrox.de. fro... whuh solut.on 

precipitated by acids. lamellar structure of the 

Attempts have also been mad » « *£■^‘ I1|)liero< . ry5ila ,| ill e ... its corn¬ 
starch grain upon the assumptm • 1 or less globular 

position. A spherocrystal is ord.narilj dtjmcu ^ ^ ^ ^ 

body composed of radially ariAiiu ■ • { conceived it to lx* 

gested the crystalline structure which he later termed 

composed of minute cry>tallin« • nt.Wriycil light concluded 

„ ..- 

that the gram >s spl'ermTJ. U H ^ colH .,. nlri , layers. Meyer 

crystals arranged a. nght '" t , „f very thin, elongated 

(1895) considered that .he starch gran. ».. .Lutes." These 
ncedlelikc or threadlike crystal u». > • • ( |0 mass 

trichitcs are arranged in a radial nu vu ving thick... -> 

The stratification of the grain he cons.dered due to tl.. ran. 
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and number in successive layers of the more or less richly branched 
trichites. Sponsler (1922, 1923) studied the structure of the starch grain 
by means of X rays. He found that there is a regular and fairly uniform 
arrangement of atoms in the grain but that this regularity is destroyed 
when the grain is crushed, which shows that the regularity is not that of a 
crystalline structure. The evidence indicates that the starch grain is 
built up of concentric layers of units and that the structure is neither 
amorphous nor crystalline in the ordinary sense of the terms. Parts of 
the grain act as crystals in that for certain distances the layers or units are 
in planes, but taken as a whole the layers are curved. Van Sande- 
Bakhuyzen (1926) reported that the starch grains from seeds of plants 
which had been grown underconstant conditions did not show lamellation. 
After heating these grains until they swelled, it was noted that they 
were formed of homogeneous radial needles. In the starch grains of the 
control seeds the needles were observed after heating, but they were in 
zones of different refractivity and solubility, which apparently cause the 
lamellation of the starch grains. 

Schimper (1881) concluded from his observations on starch formation 
that starch grains never arise except in plastids. His observations were 
later confirmed by Meyer (1895) and this view of starch formation is now 
the commonly accepted one. .The chloroplasts and leucoplasts are the 
plastids concerned in the formation of starch grains. The starch found 
in the chloroplasts may be termed “temporary,” since it is stored there 
for only a very brief period until it can be translocated to other parts of 
the plant. Usually numerous grains are formed in a single chloroplast 
and sometimes project from the surface, giving the plastid an irregular 
appearance. These grains always remain small and are usually without 
a definite structure. According to Zirkle (1926), they are located within 
the central vacuole of the chloroplast. 

According to Spoelir and Milner (1935) the yields of starch in per¬ 
centage of dry weight of the leaf were 37.7 for Nicoliana tabacum, 13.4 for 
Phn.vnlus cocci neus. 2.3 for Li mini usilalissimum, 2.3 for the old leaves of 
! led era helix, and 1.5 for the young leaves of this plant. Novello (1933) 
lomul that 52 of the 55 forms of palms examined by him elaborated 
<tnreh in the chloroplast%. Three forms contained only lipides in their 
chloroplast'. and 23 forms contained both starch and lipides. 


The most 


on' and definite starch grains are those formed by 


the lcucopl;M<. I 
starc!i in th • plum 


are the grains that make up the great bulk of the 
Inn and compose thus the reserve starch in all 


nrirts of the pia 


1 i- vp- of starch is sometimes called “permanent 


a ’in intact for a considerable period of time. 
»: .i grain originates in each leucoplast. The 
y the addition, accretion, or apposition 
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Lindet and Not*. (1023) no « » •. formation 

stare., that the sugar content ol lliat ..- 

amounted to from O.o to l.o | ' f invert sugar, 

plasts contain during tins process a mixture « ■« 
and maltose hut could not detect any «*l«'' «J‘ 1 . lmt 

2. General Properties.- The starch s«l»uu« * "« ; ™ „ llol 

exists in a number of steretnsomeric ftirins (lb nhert, 1J1 . 

only differs in the grains of ,hfforo..« ,»bnh, 1 1 ™ " hyw aml 

plant, but differs in the stare i' j inipl|ap in different parts 

enclosed part of the gram. »‘ ' * ( U-n>itv and solubility, 

of the same lamella. The hum* a« • • f|<om \ v itliin outward, 

increasing in density and. d ' ,cr< * u ^ hl i M „l» lmt and .-old water 

The outermost layer i> th • \V|,il*. thestarel. grams 

and is less digestible by \' eak a« > • • , j various polymers 

are composed for the most par. ofamyl.- ; <••< ... 

ranging in complexity from an > (| ,j., contain ordinary 

1919). The grains of certain plan* stalr h and cythro- 

starch but a modified form or mix _,. lin violet or red with 

dextrin, or crythrodextrm J for s(ar ,.h grains of the seels 

iodine. This react ion ha> • I . , x„nihum ruliinrc 


iodine. This reaction lias m-en m slim alM | Sonjhum vubjnr, 

of Oryza saliva. Pontoon “" i( j jn /rl „ vr manira. Ch.Monium 

glulinosum. The starch gr.i > ( ^ almm g others also show 

majus, Acer psewlopMI . ^ |(r(W( |i..g statements it would 

this reaction (Meyer. 188»)- a slar.lt grain that 

seem that it would be l>™c'" ■ ' . intimate structure (Kinemer. 

could be considered typical in r.gar.1 

1923). . o- 1M . r j.fnt of starch substance. 

Starch grains con-W « rom 80, ^ ^ am , inorganic 

15 to 20 per cent of wale r, ai • . phosphates, and other mail or. 

substances including fats. P r, » rl ' 1 - ‘ ,, ' , <t;ir ,.|,rs oxamimd bv tl.t-m 

Same and Haerdt. being paralleled by 

contained P -sphorus .h. , solll(ioll . The major por.m" 

electnc conductivity of the .-annot be removed by solve,' 

of the fatty material preseni 
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before hydrolysis, according to Taylor and Nelson (1920). When corn 
starch is hydrolyzed, fatty acids are liberated, palmitic acid being the 
principal one. The fat thus contained in starch is liberated when hydrol¬ 
ysis has reached the erythrodextrin stage. The table below adapted 
from Reichert (1913) shows the composition of some of the more common 
types of starch. 


Composition' of Starch 


Kind of starch 

Starch 

substance 

Water 

_ 

Ash 

Fat 


Per cent 

Wheat. 

83.3 

.4 

0.4 

0.2 

(’oni. 

84.1 

W 

0.4 


Arrowroot. 

84.1 

15.7 

0.2 

0.1 

Tapioca. 

84.8 

14.4 

0.25 

Potato. 

79.6 

19.2 

0.3 

0.04 


It was concluded by Edwards and Ripperton (1933) that the electro¬ 
lytes occurring naturally in starch are largely determined by the proto¬ 
plasm of the cell rather than by a direct chemical equilibrium with the 
electrolytes of the cell sap. McNair (1932) identified the carbohydrates 
in 59 of the 295 families of gymnosperins and angiosperms. There is an 
indication that carbohydrates of a low molecular weight, with a low heat 
o! combustion and a low potential energy, are more likely to be found in 
tropical families of plants than in those of tcm|>erato regions. Starch 
from temperate climates gelatinizes at a higher temperature than that 
from the tropics. Starch from plants of a tern|>erate climate is less 
saturated toward iodine than that from tropical families. 

Slnreli is insoluble in cold water but when it is boiled in water a 
colloidal suspension termed “starch paste” is obtained. The insolu¬ 
bility ol uninjured raw starch grains in cold water seems to be due 


to some form ol protective covering that is deposited by the leucoplast 
or by the coll sap. The idea, however, that the outer covering of the 
gr.-iin >< a thin layer «»t cellulose or other nonstarch substance is no 


longe* !i ,# ld. Reichert 1913). however, considered that some form of 


pftitecti' ..nos < scute, since the rupture of the grain by grinding with 

11 1 1 by diastase, or the solution of the outer film 

1 ci agents renders the grains soluble in 


"OKI V ■ 


lh 

t if 

SOi I . 


h *! .1 II 


^ f •! r 


*.r 


I • ‘i 


bbite acids or by treating with acetone, a 
is obtained. The formation of 
« v «l* >cril>cd by Fernbach (1912). Ilis 
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method a-s described by Haas and Hill (1913) consists in pouring a 1 to 
2 per cent suspension of starch in a large excess of pure acetone and 
shaking vigorously. A flocculent precipitate .s obtained which when 
filtered and ground up in a mortar with more acetone yields a " 
powder that is completely soluble in cold water and g. es h. t 
reactions Raw starch, starch paste, and soluble starch give a blue 
color when treated with a solution of iodine in potassium iodide or a 
solution of iodine in alcohol. This color reaction is the most character- 

.« »» .m. -«■ft? 

converted into dextnns. maltose, and finally rfucose as . *£ 
When starch paste is treated with a malt extract 

starch is converted only to maltose as the end product <> Su 1.x an. h 
If, however, uninjured starch grains are subjected ... e.f«• «• '"<* 

of diastase under sterile conditions, absolutely no dig s mu ( “ 

the grains, however, are broken or cracked or eroded, r | < ' J 

place similar to that observed when digestion takes place ... th. plant. 

""t n.i-'Ji.cTextriius are transition products between starch 

Is perhaps a mixture of dextruu. a „. probably composed, in 

with iodine, as has prev.ou.dy be. n - 2 l>i( |.. r ed that the only 

part at least, of dextnns. Weather* ax . A(TonI . 

carbohydrate in the endosperm of waxy maize i> < ./relatively high 

i„g to Parker (1935, the endosperm of sweet S and 

percentage of soluble polysae. hum. s formcd ,. 0 iitinu- 

solublc starch. Al "' ou f| ,, d ^ r ^' J forll ,. llioll of starch from sugar, 
ously in the hydrolysis of star » to any extent in the plant 

they have not been observed to arc 

except in the few cases that have,^|i’"™ter! from whirl, they may Ik- 
The dcxtriiw are rea< i y •■'> s|r „ llg i y dextrorotatory and are 

precipitated by alcohol. J' r(>lysis wi ,h mineral acids. A large 
converted into but only three fairly definite 

number of dextnns have 1 al , iy , (1 dextrin. which gives a blue 

forms are recognized. T - ; > constituent of 8olu ble starch; 

color with lodmeand sconsu c ^ ^ ^ hM a neutra | 

which has a sweetish taste and gives no 

color with iodine. ^ cnr | )0 hydrate in the cell sap 

c. /n«ffn.-Inulm occur, Cu Ua ,.. I, is found in the larges. 

of numerous plants es|K..ally jf a( in 0Illy very small 

amounts in roots and tuners uuu 
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amounts in the aerial parts. In the underground parts it may make up as 
much as 15 per cent of the dry weight (Shohl, 1923). Inulin is found in 
comparatively large amounts in the underground parts of Inula helenium, 
Helianthus tuberosus, Dahlia variabilis, Lappa minor , Cichorium inlybus , 
Solidago sp., and numerous others. Holm (1931) noted in the roots of 
numerous Compositae that inulin is never found in the epidermis, exo¬ 
dermis, phelloderra, sclerenchyma, or leptome. It is only occasionally 
present in the endodermis and pith. It is most abundant in the meristem 
near the primary hadrome and in the cortical parenchyma. In some 
of the monocotyledons it is found associated with starch, but as a general 
rule when inulin is present starch is absent. Some plants contain reserve 
carbohydrates of the same general type as inulin. Some of these are 
irisin in Iris pseudacorus, graminin in Triselum alpeslre, phleim in Phleum 
pratcnse , and triticin in Triticum repens (Dean, 1904). 

Inulin is a white powder composed of finely divided granules. It ia 
slightly soluble in cold water and very soluble in hot water, from which 
it may be precipitated by alcohol. An aqueous solution of inulin does not 
form a jelly or paste, is not colored by iodine, and is not fermentable. 
Inulin is slowly converted into fructose when boiled with water and 
converted very rapidly in the presence of an acid. It is also converted 
to fructose by the enzyme inulase. The methods for the extraction and 
preparation of inulin are described fully by Dean (1904), Willaman 
(1922), and Harding (1923). 

3. Mannosans and Galactans.—The mannosans are present for 
the most part in the cell walls of plants and are generally classified as 
one of the groups of hemicclluloscs. They are found especially in the 
cell walls of leaves, of wood in stems and roots, and in the cell walls 
of seeds and seed coats. The mannosans are strongly dextrorotatory, 
soluble in water with difficulty, and yield mannose upon hydrolysis. 
The galactans are pulysaccharoses that yield galactose upon hydrolysis. 

1 hoy are slightly soluble in water and form gummy solutions. Like 
the mannosans, they are for the most part associated with the cell 
\va I o! various plant parts and are generally considered under the heading 
of “homirellulosos.” ° 


4. Pentosans.—The pentosans have the general formula (CJIgOOn 
and occur, for the most part, in the cell walls of various plant parts. 
A««o,<!. | !K I'l.airhc ( 1112 ,», they compose 22 to 25 per cent of the dry 
wo'irl't u hrnn. S to JO per rent of clover hay, 16 to 20 per cent of 
( 10 P 01 ’ " * heat straw, and as much as 60 to 92 per 

1 hi t mtosan content of the leaves of com 
. . .K n ' ' (i. , ' lvl - ami P<* r eent, respectively, at the 

Hi Ui P... ' , n ‘ . !k 11,1,1 • sta 8 es in analyses made by Ver 

m>h. ,»n« frn-d Hi*- two chief pentosans are araban 
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and xvlan. Araban occurs in gum arabic and cherry gum. Xylan is 
found hi the coll walls of the cells of straw, nut shells, seed coats, and corn 
cobs The pentosans are soluble in cold water with difficulty but more 
soluble in hot water. They are very difficult to hydrolyze but finally 
yield the sugars arabinosc and xylose. 

III. PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

A. Nature 

It was mentioned at the beginning of this chapter that the first evident 
organic product that is synthesized by ihc green plan, fromt heirmrgmm 
compounds that it absorbs is some form of carbohydra ' ; ’ 

drate is formed by the plant from carbon dioxide and wat.r, and he 
S ‘carbon assimilation” or ••photosynthesis” has been given to he 
process. Barnes (189:1, firs, proposed the nan^ ”p ,, o,«,> n,ax 
ater (1898) he changed to the term ‘•photosynthesis. »hull is mm 
universaHy used in America and to a considerable extent m h.iglaiul. 
but in Burope the term "carbon assimilation is still >" gonor.il u.e. 
Photosynthesis is commonly defined as the manufacture of^ 
carbohydrate (probably sugar) from oarlron dioxulc and ■ or b> 
chloroplasts in the presence of light. In this pro.-, 
formation of carbohydrate, oxygen always appears a a « • 1 

product. This liberation of oxygen by green plants «as ono « . 

earliest facts noted in plan, physiology, and the com .turns urn ,«Inch 
i, is liberated were fairly well known long before th r * •">h.P <* 
annearancc to the formation of carbohydrate was established. 

Tlic powc" of photosynthesis resides exclusively in the - hloroplas s. 
These phis,ids thus have the power to transform the radian, 
sun into the potential energy of the carbohydra « As .U ta.« ^ 
discussed after the carbohydrates are once formed, th. plant ran ap| ar 
from them regardless of light, most of the numerous 

complex compounds of which it is compose.. The 
chloroplasts are the agents in those plastids that abso.l th. radiant 
energy and aid a, leas, in transforming i> into the potential condition in 
the synthesized carbohydrates. A general knowledge of die nature 0 
these pigments is therefore necessary for a proper undotnnd.ng of th. 
process of photosynthesis. 

B. Pigments ok the Chloroplasts 

The pigments of .he chloroplasts have received much consideration 
from the chemists and plan, physiologists, and the literature 
them is very voluminous. Due. however, to the lack of proper m. 1 o 
of extraction, purification, and analysis, the information ... regard to 
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these pigments was very confusing until the classical work of Wilistatter 
and his workers from 1906 to 1926. In some of the most outstanding 
work of modem organic chemistry, they have succeeded in making the 
nature and chemistry of the leaf pigments as clear at least as that of many 
other plant substances. The composition and nature of the leaf pigments 
were found to be the same for all plants and constant for all conditions 
as is evidenced from the analysis of the pigments from various species 
of different families and from plants grown under a wide range of ecologi¬ 
cal conditions. The numerous works of Wilistatter have been carefully 
translated and summarized by Schertz and Merz (1928), and a fine 
resumd is given by Jorgensen and Stiles (1917). The properties of 
chlorophyll, as well as methods for its determination, have also been 
dearly defined by Schertz (1928-1929) in numerous publications. 
Others who have more recently studied the properties and methods 
for the determination of the pigments of the chloroplasts are Sprague 
and Slave (1929), Guthrie (1929), Harriman (1930), Peterson (1930), 
Hilpert, Hofmeier, and Woltcr (1931), Deleano and Dick (1934), Hicks 
and Panisset (1934), Zscheilc (1934), and Kuhn (1935). According to 
Schertz (1929) the mast important factors influencing the quantity of 
pigments are rainfall, soil moisture, nutrient elements in the soil, light, 
temperature, and humidity. Sprague and Slave (1929) showed in 
corn that the pigments in the chloroplasts did not increase proportion¬ 
ately with the growth rate. Thus chlorophyll content was more closely 
correlated with leaf area than with dry weight of leaves, while carotin 
and xanthophyll were more clasely correlated in the opposite way. 

According to the researches of Wilistatter, the chloroplasts contain 
four pigments—two closely related chlorophyll pigments, chlorophyll 
component a and chlorophyll component 6; and two yellow pigments, 
carotin and xanthophyll. A fifth pigment, fucoxanthin, is present in 
t he brown algae. In the fresh green leaves the pigments occur in approxi¬ 
mately the following proportions: chlorophyll a, 2 parts; chlorophyll 6, 
thrci-fourths of 1 part; carotin, one-sixth of 1 part; and xanthophyll, 
one-third of 1 part per 1.000. respectively. The relative constant pro¬ 
portions of the various pigments of the leaf have been of much interest 
to investigators. Guthrie ( 1929) found that, on a dry basis, increasing 
the concentration of carbon dioxide decreased the total content of 
chlorophyll and carotinoids, but on the fresh weight basis a greater con¬ 
centration effected little change. This treatment, however, did not 
change the rati.,- of the pigments. Increasing the length of day decreased 
the amount „t ali four pigments in the same proportion. Norris (1933) 
; 'ported :i,t* ; :1 development of eldorophyll and xanthophyll in 
,l0 ‘ : I " *’ xva * s a constant ratio of these pigments when the 

pi.:.: v .. light. The results indicated a dose relationship 
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between chlorophyll and xanthophyll, but not between these pigments 
and carotin. Oserkowsky (1932) found that chlorotic pear leaves were 
deficient in yellow pigments as well as in chlorophyll. 

Various hypotheses have been advanced to explain the more or less 
constant ratio between the yellow and green pigments m leaves, l.ubi- 
menko (1927, 1928) suggested that these pigments are derived from a 
common substance. Because of the similarity I*tween the constitution 
of the phytol of chlorophyll and of the pliytol of the carotmo.ds, Smith 
(1930) concluded that this common substance either comes from the 
carotinoids or is produced from the same parent substance. 

In the chloroplasts these pigments are mixed in a colloidal state with 
various colorless substances—fats, waxes, and salts of fatty acids among 
others. Thus in an alcoholic extract of dried leaves, the chlorophyll 
obtained is accompanied by six times its weight of othe.-su xstanew 

In the determination of chlorophyll. Harr.man (1930) found that 
leaves which were dried at 78°C. lost approximately 70 per cent of their 
chlorophyll. At tcni|>eratiiros as low as 18 to 24 C from 20 to 3 
per cent of these pigments were destroyed The leaves that wero 
frozen with dry ice or desiccated at a reduced pressure oivr su phuru 

acid at room temperatures lost little or.•hlorophyll H.l|>ert Ho - 

mcicr, and Wolter (1931) believed that the rhh.rophyU in tl^ eaf is 
chemically different from that which has boon isolated. Zschc.h (1«34 

considered that there is present in chlorophyll, a coinpon. c m 

addition to components a and b. which have commonly been reported. 

1. The Chlorophyll Pigments. Chlorophyll Components „ and 6. 

The green pigment of the chloroplasts is called chlorophyll. 1 his pig¬ 
ment is the most abundant one in these plastids.I consists of wo com- 

ponents—chlorophyll component « of the condition C.H^ UN.Mg. 
blue black in the solid state and greenish bhic in solution ; and ehlo ophyU 

compo.. 5 of ...imposition CVH.OcN.Mg. green blark ,n I, sol d . 

state and in solution pure green. The term -chlorophyll 
commonly used refers to these two green pigments taken coll, cm- > and 
free,I from all the others that arc assoc,ated with it n, the chlo oplasts^ 
Chlorophyll always contains 2.7 per cent magnesium, winch is the only 

metal in the ash. .... , , . . . 

Chlorophyll component a is very easily soluble in ether and absolute 

alcohol, only moderately so in cold methyl alcohol, and rather easily in 
warm methyl alcohol. It is easily soluble in 95 per <c„j and with diffi¬ 
culty in 80 per cent ethyl alcohol. It is disso ved with difficulty in 
90 per cent methyl alcohol even when warm and ,s almost ...soluble m 
80 per cent methyl alcohol. It is easily soluble ... acetone, chloroform 
carlton disulphide, and benzol. It dissolves in petroleum ether will 
difficulty even when warm. 
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The solubility of chlorophyll component 6 is in general somewhat less 
than that of component a but the difference is very marked in petroleum 
ether. Chlorophyll 6 is wholly insoluble in petroleum ether at room tem¬ 
peratures, and the solvent becomes scarcely colored even at boiling. 


a. The Chemistry of Chlorophyll In addition to the idea of Willstiitter and his 
workers with regard to the structure of the chlorophyll components, Conant, Dietz, 
Bailey, and Kamerling (1931), Fischer and Grassl (1933) and others have submitted 
formulas for the chlorophyll components, which have been based on various obser 
vat ions and determinations of these pigments. The general formulas herein reported 
are taken from the works of Willstatter and are apparently correct in regard to the 
proportion and general arrangement of the elements that compose the two chloro¬ 
phylls. The actual arrangement of the elements in the molecule, however, is known 
only theoretically. Chlorophyll is a combination of the tricarboxylic acid chloro¬ 
phylls (Ci II;.N«Mg)(COOH)j with methyl alcohol (CH,OH) and phytol or phyty) 
alcohol (Cs>Hj*OH), which together compose al»out one-third of the chlorophyll 
molecule. It is thus an ester of the acid chlorophyllin. 

The formulas for chlorophyll a and 6 are written: 


Chlorophyll a: 


/COOCH, 

CjiHjtNjMg—COOC*H» 

I--CO 

N 
H 


Chlorophyll h: C„H»0,X,Mg 


/COOCH, 

\COOC»H» 


Although chlorophyllin is a tricarl>oxylic acid, only two of the acid (COOH) groups 
actually function in ester formation. The third acid group apparently does not exist 
as a free acid group. In chlorophyll a it is in what is known as the lactam ring 

-i-i-C—H'-I 


^ In chlorophyll b it is considered by some to be in the lactono- 

N-■! 

I 

H 

O 

a. • mgcinent, - (*- C—I'—^7—i. group, the two bonds in each case being attached to 

O--- - ■ I 

different structural units in the molecule (Thatcher. 1921). 

When chlorophyll is treated with dilute alkalies, the alcoholic groups of the esters 
arc split off by hydrolysis, producing the Iribasic acids—chlorophyllin a and ehloro- 
phyllin /*. \' hen these cldoiophvllins an* heated with alkali, the carboxyl groups are 

driven «:!: • ssivclv, giving products which are termed “phvllins” but which con- 

tuii. in!o*r»r im. The ehloropiivllius are easily decomposed but were isolated by 
• re found on analysis to contain magnesium bound to nitrogen in a 
:nngne*irMu ‘*9111101 Im elect rolyticnllv dissociated as a magnesium 
.Mamin/ group i< very easily affected by acids but is stable 


Wili.a alter •. 
compl- 

Salt Tt. ; ». .*ii> 
in tie- piT'< 1 . 

'Vhen chh*r. * 
np.. I with tu 


H 


*:i» d with dibit** acids, the magnesium is removed and 
without otherwise changing the molecule. A scries 
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of decomposition products result which are called "phytins" and which correspond to 
the alkali decomposition products of chlorophyll, except that the magnesium is lacking. 

It should be noted here that chlorophyll in nature is accompanied by the.. 

chlorophvllase. By precipitation with acetone. Mayer (1930, obtained »„ active 
chlorophyllasc from an aqueous extract of macerated leaves. This onrynic is active 
in an alcoholic medium and replaces the phytol group of the chlorophyll with the 
ethyl group from the alcohol. When an alcoholic extract of this type ,s evaporated 
nearly to dryness, dark-green erystals-erystalline chlorophyll-are obtained. W he, 
chlorophyll is extracted by solvents other than alcohol, it ,s obtained ,n the amorphous 

f0r Thorc is a striking chemical similarity between chlorophyll and hemoglobin, the 
characteristic, red coloring matter of the blood of higher animals. On that account, 
much work has heen done in an attempt toctnblish a direct relationship between these 
two pigments. Much of this work is beyond the scope of tins text, and consequently 
only a few statements will he made here. Koddis ,193b, believed that hemoglobin 
might he derived from chlorophyll by the suhslitution of iron for magnesium. lie 
mentioned that the same color methods that are used in estimating hemoglobin mas 
be used for estimating the amount of chlorophyll. Rals-r (1931, grew corn p nil s in 
the dark for 5 to 10 days in nutrient solutions to which liver extract had b.KM, add 1. 
These plants were distinctly greener than the controls, lie 

Physiological effect of the liver extract in cheeking the etiolation of B^"P I ' ‘“ 

striking resemblance .o the effect of this extract m cheeking penurious *™“->£ 
animals. Noaek and Kiessling , 1929,. and Inman and Hothenmnd *'“ 2 ' ^' wl 
relationship between the decomposition product, of chlorophyll n tl digestrtc m , 
of animals and the decomposilion products artificially derived from tl, 

They believed that some of these prmlucts have a close relationship to the hemoglobin 
of the blood. 

Optical Properties .—Chlorophyll in alcoholic solution exhibits the 
phenomenon of “fluorescence,” a property that ts possessed by a con¬ 
siderable number of substanees, in which they exhibit one color by trans¬ 
mitted and another by reflected light. This phenomenon was so called 
because it was first observed in fluorspar and appears to be due to an 
alteration in the wave lengths of radiant energy brought about by the 
action of the molecules of the sul-stanee. Generally the action w o 
increase the wave lengths, but in some few cases il is the reverse. I si.ally 
the yellow, green, and blue rays undergo the change. In the alcoholic 
solution of chlorophyll, the much shorter wave lengths of green and blue 
are emitted as the longer wave lengths of the red. Thus an alcoholic 
solution of chlorophyll a is blue-green by transmitted light and blotxl- 
red by reflected light. An alcoholic solution of chlorophyll 6 is yellow- 
green by transmitted light and brown-red by reflected light. 

One of the striking properties of chlorophyll is its ability to absoib 
certain rays of light. This absorption is so complete that dark bands 
appear in the spectrum. Since the absorption spectrum of every colored 
solution changes with its concentration, the spectrum of chlorophyll 
must be determined either throughout a range of concentrations or by 
using layers that vary in thickness. The spectrum of chlorophyll 
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shown in Fig. 24 Is that of an acetone solution of chlorophyll made by 
dilution of an acetone leaf extract of 40 cc. of acetone containing 0.02 g. 
of chlorophyll to five times its volume with 85 per cent acetone. This 
spectrum was obtained from a layer of this solution 1 cm. in thickness in a 
glass vessel with parallel walls. Figure 24 shows the absorption spectra 

TOOB C MOO £ 300£ G 400 

Chlorophyll 


Chlorophyll^? 


Chlorophyll 6 







Xonthophyll 1 J * * i| i| 

Flo. 24. Spectra of chlorophyll, chlorophyll a, chlorophyll b, carotin, and xanthophyll. 
The nut urn of (h*- solution in each case is described in the text. (Redrawn from Scherix 

and yen. 1928 .) 


of chlorophyll a and b obtained from a layer of solution 2 cm. in thickness 
made by dissolving 0.04 g. of the pure components in 1,000 cc. of ether. 

Hie <!•• ftrum of chlorophyll (Fig. 24) shows that there arc five absorp¬ 
tion bunt! - The most distinct band includes the red rays of 651 to 680m/x 
approximate on both sides of the Fraunhofer line C. This band appears 

in solution .! 'rophvll that :.ro so dilute that none of the other absorp- 

'p n ban- > < -it. The te xt most distinct band and the greatest 
m , ‘.ii! f h *< ludes n: of the blue, indigo, and violet rays of 

r jiOi.v ’tely. I Vcc other bands of much less intensity 
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the light orange and includes approximately the rays 600 to 620 m/i. 1 lie- 

second is in the orange-yellow region and includes the rays 550 to dOOiiim. 
while the third is in the yellowish-green portion and includes the rays o2„ 
to 540m/i These bands are rather indistinct and not intense, the 
intensity decreasing from the red toward the blue end of the spectrum. 
The etherial solution of chlorophyll a gives a spectrum m winch the 
absorption hand in the red is not so distinct or wide as m the chlorophyll 
solution The band in the blue end of the spectrum is only one-half the 
width of that of cl.loroi.hyll and includes only the more distant portion of 
that region. The solution of chlorophyll 6 shows a distinct absorption 
hand in the red ultra to the line C and only a narrow rather indistinct oni¬ 
on the infra side. The band in the blue end of the s|K-ctru.n is distinct 
and is approximately three-fourths the width of that o chlorophyll. 

c The Stale of Chlorophyll in the ChloroplaMs.-l he location of chloro¬ 
phyll in the ehloroplasts has lieen mentioned in Chap 1. but the condition 
or state in which it occurs has not l>con discussed. According to he 
work of Willstatter and others, the evidence seems to indicate that 
chlorophyll is present in the ehloroplasts m a colloidal mature, ri.is 
assumption is substantiated by the behavior of chlorophyll to its solvents 
and from the evidence derived from spectroscopic examination. 

Willstatter found that solvents which dissolve the pure ex rac ed 
substance do not extract the chlorophyll from the dried leaf. 1 bus 1 1 .0 
pure pigment is readily soluble in acetone, but if the dried P°''^ r of 
nettle leaves is placed therein, it can remain ... the acetone for , hr 
without coloring the liquid. If a little water is added. 
color becomes intensely green. This behavior indicates that - o '' 
occurs in the leaf in a <liffere.it state of matter from extracted eh oroph> l 
From the above statements it would seen, that chlorophyll... the chh.ro- 
plasts is in the colloidal condition, that water added to the pure organic 
solvents dissolves the mineral substances m the leaf, and hat tl >. 
solutions so formed alter the colloidal condition of the chlorophyll n 
the ehloroplasts and make it easily soluble, the pure solventscan 
however, extract chlorophyll from fresh leaves, since abundant water is 
present in them. Further support for the theory of the above roacUons js 
furnished by the fact that colloidal solutions of chlorophyll ... w ater made 
from a pure extracted pigment la-have in a way similar to dried leaf pow¬ 
der If a solution of this type is mixed with ether, the e her remains 
colorless, lmt if a little salt solution of calcium chloride or calcium nitrate 
is added, the etherial layer becomes colored green upon shaking 1 lie salt 
solution has changed some of the chlorophyll from the colloidal condition. 

and as a result it is soluble in the ether. 

It has been observed by many (Tsweet. 1910) that the absorption 
bands of the s|X-ctrum of the living leaf are displaced toward the red end 
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of the spectrum as compared with the bands in the spectrum of extracted 
chlorophyll. It is also known that the condition of chlorophyll m fresh 
leaves is altered if the leaves are plunged into boiling water and that the 
chlorophyll is then more easily extracted by its solvents. A leaf that has 
thus been placed in water gives absorption bands that occupy practically 
the same position as those in the chlorophyll extract. It is assumed that 
the chlorophyll has been changed by this treatment from a colloidal 
solution to a true solution and is now dissolved in the waxy substances 
with which it is associated and which have become liquid as a result of the 
temperature change. It has also been shown by Herlitzka (1912) that 
the spectrum of living leaves agrees with that of a colloidal solution of 
chlorophyll, while both differ in the same way from the spectrum of true 
solutions of chlorophyll. 

,1 Formation .—The formation of chlorophyll is a physiological process that occurs 
only in living cells and under conditions favorable to life. The substance orsubstanccs 
from which chlorophyll arises have never l»een isolated, and their existence is only 
inferred. It is considered by some that a pigment called "chlorophyllogen is formed 
independently of light in the chloroplasts and that it is rapidly transformed into 
chlorophyll under the influence of light (Pnlludin, 1922). The absorption spectrum 
of the pigments obtained from etiolated seedlings has an absorption band between 
640niM and (V20m*i, which is due to a red fluorescing pigment that lias been termed 
'• protochlorophyll.” According to Eystcr (1928), this is a pigment that develops 
without the aid of light ami changes photochcmically into chlorophyll upon exposure 
to light. 

Noack and Kicssling (1929) stated that acid splits off magnesium from proto- 
chlorophyll, the same as it docs from chlorophyll, to form a pigment that Jliey have 
designated as “protopheophytin.” According to Rothcmund (1935), most of the 
protochlorophyll disappears when the plant is placed in the light and is thus apparently 
transformed into chlorophyll. Protochlorophyll, along with chlorophyll, is probably 
present in all green leaves. It forms in the dark, but it is not known whether it arises 
from chlorophyll, from the precursor of chlorophyll, or from both. It has never been 
demonstrated that the living green plant can change protochlorophyll into chlorophyll. 
It has only been shown that, after irradiation of the plant, the absorption spectrum of 
piotochlorophyll becomes weaker and the chlorophyll spectrum appears, becoming 
mow* intense with time. Protochlorophyll, however, has never been prepared 
ar' i lie’s Uy. 

l.ijr’fi: is one of the requisites for the formation of chlorophyll. The stem and 
leaves.ost plants grown in darkness arc always yellow. Such plants are said to be 
etiolated. They quickly turn green when exposed to light. Some plants or plant 
parte, h >\\ v r. as the seedlings of some conifers, the fronds of young ferns, the plumule 
of A 'elm '•■*, .id certain unicellular algae, are exceptions to this, since they become 
green in dir-a-o According to Palladia (1922), the conifer seedlings, however, form 
inu'di Si 'V. U in d:.rkne?« than in light. Skinner (1932) showed that even 

otal dori ‘ in algue, pi in i in soil partially sterilized by heat, are able to 

incre .'V <v " -foi l when incubated at room temperature for long periods of 

time. l.issS-t «*• . 1 : . nrenoty »« the most favorable for chlorophyll formation. 

' is •■msi.l n u • •» ;• intense light the formation and decomposition of chloro- 

ph; 1 c r imu.iar >••. as a ;n-t result, the greening is less pronounced than 
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plants <lo not become green under the nonluminous heat ra\s. ->a> r. (192 gr 
plants under colored glass plates and studied the effect o different waxc k-ngths cf 

mittent light of day and night, or me-ont m ,c Q in continuous 

development of this pigment under all ,h ‘ ‘ . ’ rt . |M , r u<l l.v Oolla < 1930) 

““ St 

ssssrs^Sr 

,0-C. 3.5 hr. wo. required. Lni.sof te erature. Imgi 

bo:"^ 4 C -C^Sl n..x5,.uu. .a-tween ..30f....ease, at «r .. 

48 ° C ‘ . , . . » rv flir the formation of chlorophyll, and the pmlmlde 

r-r nko : flucn "“, »..»... 

phosphorus, eatau». W elements in the «.!»!»••• of the 

s^SSisfesss* - 

the soybean noted I »‘ !*T ' The h.ek iron or potassium 

c °t . ;:;‘;: li nr.;: 1 in ...*.*■ .h™, of the .i.ior..,..=.-« 

». the nutre When the sulphur rontent reached a onneentrutmn 

an exact proportional relation between the eoneentra H.n or an.o. t o 
elements atudierl and the amount of pigment formed S,h.rtr I. -. 
phosphorns, potassium ami nitrogen may eaeh !«■ eorrelat.sl ».th an . IT. 
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inntion of the chloroplast pigments. For the potato, high phosphorus produces more 
pigment than does potassium, hut less than nitrogen. High yields of potatoes are 
correlated with heavy potassium fertilisation, and this ,n tt.mw.th a low eldoroph>ll 
content of the leaves. Low yields are eorrelated with high nitrogen fertilization 
and a high ehlorophvll content of the leaves. It was thought by Echcvin (1934) 
that the parallelism in the disappearance of phosphohpins and chbrophy I m the 
autumn indicated a relationship lictwecn these phosphorus compounds •'"d the «cUv- 
itv of the green pigment. In the leaves of pineapple, Tam and Magistad (193o) 
found indications that the amount of available nitrogen determines to a large degree 
the amount of chlorophyll formed, provided that all of the other necessary materials 
and conditions arc not limiting factors. Ulvin (1934) reported that with sugar cane 
more chlorophyll was produced by plants receiving nitrogen m the form of nitrate 
than hv those receiving this dement in the form of ammonia. 

Since magnesium and nitrogen enter into the molecular structure of chlorophyll it 
is to l»e expected that a variation in the amount of these elements in the soil or in the 
cultural solution would influence the production of this pigment. However, the cause 
of chlorosis in plants that is due to variations of the calcium, sulphur, potassium, 
magnesium, phosphorus, or iron supply is not so easily explained, since these elements 
do not enter into tin- composition of chlorophyll. This question is generally answered 
11 y saving that the production of chlorophyll depend* upon the general vigor and tone 
of th«- plant, which is known to vary with certain combinations and with certain 

concentrations of these element*. 

Palladia (1891) has shown that carbohydrates in the leaves are essential to the 
formation of chlorophyll. Ktiolnted leaves that contain a considerable supply of 
carbohydrates green rapidly when placed in light, but those which contain little or 
i.o M.lublc carbohydrate remain yellow. The leaves that are deficient in carbohydrate, 
however, green rapidly when floated in the light u|>on a solution of cane or grape sugar. 
The presence of oxygen is also essential for the production of chlorophyll, htiolated 
leaves in an atmosphere devoid of oxygen remain yellow in light. It has been assumed 
by some that oxygen, mineral nutrients, carbohydrates, and a favorable temperature 
arc necessary for the formation of chlorophyllogcn, which arises independently of 
light. The transformation of chlorophyllogen to chlorophyll in the living cells is 
considered to l*e dependent upon light. 

Until 1922 * noted that the chlorophyll content |mt unit area of the primordial 
leaves of the bean was increased -lightlx by 'praying w ith Bordeaux mixture. Hcnrici 
f1921b found in South Africa that there was a pronounced difference between the 
amount of chlorophyll pp-'cnt in the morning and hi the afternoon, hollowing a 
hi; v rain tlo-re was an increase in the chlorophyll content, while drought caused a 
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I'tri/ano .V cording to I)eiiieree <I935‘ chlorophyll shows more pcouliari- 
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regions of the lest. These differences .nay show either by a mot. ling or by a striping 
0,t Miief 11915) believed that plastids are entirely absent from albino plants, but 

SS55S££S5ssttb“S : Ss 


table: 


Type 


Green.. 
Xanthu 
Yellow 

White. 


1 Relative amount of pigment 

1 -- 

Green 

Yellow 

100 

100 

19.7 

100 

6.1 

100 

■1 0 

0 


phtslitU, micron* 

6.19 
4 62 
3 19 

Primordial 


At this point i. is well to men,,on witll ... 

although tins process >s apparent! , , , s „ lir ,.,. for coloring apples 

chlorophyll. Arthur (1931) reported ths« h- deal , gn , wav „ length 

is one that has little infrared but ■« * 1 ' »n^hu. in fhe solar spec,run. 

zrzo u’ssrrt ...... - ™.* 

2 . The Carotinoids. -Various ^.owisb 
termed collectively the curotmo s. • ' m . ra || y includes two 

chlorophylls in the ehlorop'^t-s omI L ititm . These 

types of pigments that are rery s, xall ,| lop |, y ||g. Kucoxnntl.in is a 
are the carotin*, or onr “ '‘ n ^' tl . (| wit|l chlorophylls, carotin*. 

brownish-red pigment that is a. o. imparts to them their 

and xanthophylls in the brown .1*'; “ ' 'JZ .fruits, roots, and 
characteristic color. The carommu ^^.“Xcoril^ to Howard 
other plant parts where cldo to •_ h ,. r are granular or 

( 1925 ), the carol,no, ds of tlu fruit-,, Cromoplasts. 

crystalline in form and an \ q * jn , nn( tissucg apparently 

SH5S5«i=sss==?=: 

an appreciable effect upon the amount present. 
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Mackinncy (1935) oljsorvcd that the content of chlorophyll and 
carotinoids fluctuated together, but that the ratio of the carotins to 
xanthophvlls was markedly lower in the chlorotic leaves of the barley 
plant than in the normal leaves. 

Murneek (1934) noted that the concentration of the carotinoids 
appeared to reach a maximum in the leaves of Cosmos, Salma, and Soja 
at the time of flowering, after which they decreased. He stated there 
are strong indications that more yellow pigments are present in the female 
than in male plants of dioecious species. Roberts and Livingston (1935), 
however, could find no relationship between the content of carotinoids 
and the fruitfulness of the apple or tobacco. Schertz (1921 to 1929), 
Palmer (1934), Miller (1935), and Murneek (1936) discussed meth¬ 
ods for the estimation of carotinoids and made suggestions for their 
nomenclature. 


a. Carotin .« nr Carttime *.—The pigments of this group are found not only in the 
ehlnmplusts hut are widely distributed in both the amorphous and crystalline forms 
in seeds, fruits, and roots. According to Howard (1925) the carotins of carrot occur 
in both the crystalline and amorphous forms in the protoplasm. The carotins occur 
in great abundance in carrot roots, are in the grain of yellow corn and in ripe tomatoes, 
and are the pigments that give these parts their characteristic colors. Strain (1934) 
and Spoehr. Smith, Strain, and Milner (1935) stated that it is now definitely estab¬ 
lished that there are a largo number of carotin pigments in the leaves and other plant 
parts. These are mostly mixtures of isomers of very similar structure and differ 


onlv slightly in most of their physical and chemical properties. Three of the more 
prevalent types of carotin are a-, and y-curolin; the second named generally occurs 
in the greatest amount. According to Markinnry (1935), dodder is one of the richest 
sources for y-carolin. Mackinney and Milner (1933) found that the carotin which 
they isolated from carrot leaves contained approximately 10 per cent cr-carotin, and 
traces of 7-carol in, thus closely resembling the nature of the pigments ill the carrot 
root. Mackinney (1935) showed that IhiIIi and J-cn rot ins were present in the carrot 
root, and that there was no significant change in the ratio of the amounts of these 
two pigments with the development of the plant. The amount of carotin pigments 
\arics widely in lie- roots of carrots. Thus Hills and McDonald (1932) found that 
M.me variet ies of carrots had over eighty I ones as much rarot in as did others. Accord- 

■ to Mat lack and Sando .1931 and Miller, Mackinney, and Zschrile (1935), the 
trom dilTcn nt localities and from different plant sources yield identical prod- 
' carotins have the ‘ one general formula. C,.!!«. They are insoluble in 
re very >oluble in c'hor, chloroform, and carbon disulphide. They 
I m air. ed in d-v or imon-e in weight 35 per cent by the addition 
cry't U *re r -cd . hcdrnl. and an* orange-red by transmitted, ami 
-fleet.d light. Mnilh 1932 1 reported that the carotins from the 
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flower, ptm-ch. inflow. r. chard, and sugar beet are like those 
i\ e don; nd in * he molecule. Lycopene or lycopersicin, 
l,< in red tom r •• *. and has 13 double bonds. tf-Carotin has 
\ If a iiu. i'.e of this pigment would separate in the 
cr . added • icii |H>rtion, tlie resulting product would 

/ -hn **t*ie,. 1934). Deleano and Dick (1932, 1933), 
: r * "hi. <re r il935i have reported methods for 

•f the rarot ins. 
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b Xunlhophylh .—These pigments have t hr general formula C.,H>.0 ; . According 
to Spoehr, Smith, Strain, and Milner (19351. and Strain (1930. the leaves con,.,,,, 
not U*s than 12, and probably more, xanthophylls. The hcterogeneitv of lea 
xanthophylls and the variation of the properties of their constituents probably aeeoun 
for the divergent values whirl, have been reported for the xantliophyll content 

'Isssssasssssa^sys. 

~S,.. r;r 

nm K of the violet In » £ - • I liter of cthcr . The absorption 
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ment does not exhibit _ A ... of the fartors involved 

in itrr .»• Ston. ..1 ... (1937,. 

Only a few general facts w,II be m*£m ,deciduous trees and shrubs. 

The autumnal coloration of haws ■ s ,„ u , (193(il 
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hereditary factors and environmental conditions. These colorations in plants arc 
very similar to those seen in autumn hut differ in that they are relatively permanent 
during the life of the plant, while the autumnal colors are of only relatively short 
duration. 

The autumnal colorations may he roughly divided into the yellows and the reds. 
The former is due primarily to the carotinoids and the latter to anthoevanin. During 
the growing season, the yellow pigments in the chloroplasts are masked by the chloro¬ 
phylls, which are the most abundant coloring matters in the leaves. When cell 
activity begins to cease as autumn approaches, the chlorophylls are not replaced as 
they break down, and the carotins nnd xanthophylls become evident. These pig¬ 
ments or their oxidation products are responsible for the yellow and brown autumnal 
.'oloration of leaves. The yellow colors are especially prominent in the leaves of 
willow, poplar and tulip trees. 

The autumnal colors of red nnd purple ns seen in the leaves of sumac, red oak, sweet 
gum, red maple and sugar maple are due primarily to the anthoevanin pigments of 
the cell sap. The particular type of pigment or pigments found in the leaves is to a 
great extent hereditary. The colors, however, vary in intensity according to the 
region in which the plants grow and according to the type of season that prevails 
previous to or during their formation. 


C. Historical 

In 1772 Priestley discovered that green plants confined in an atmosphere rich in 
fixed air (carbon dioxide) produced after a period of time a considerable amount of 
dephlogistieatcd air (oxygen). He, however, had no understanding of the factors 
concerned in the process. At the same time, Srhcelc working in .Sweden reported 
just the opposite results, since the plants with which lie worked produced fixed air 
(carbon dioxide). I’pon learning of the results of Scheele, Priestley repeated his 
investigations, but his results were confusing, since sometimes the plants increased 
the oxygen in the air ami sometimes they depleted it, and Priestley was unable to 
explain these variations. He, however, is given the credit for being the first to observe 
that oxygen is given off by green plants. 

•Ian Ingcn-lloiisz, physician to the emperor of Austria, was interested in the effect 
of pure ail upon the health of man and was led to investigate plants in this regard by 
the first report of Priestley. Ingen-lion-/ 'bowed that plants were able to purify foul 
air in a few hours when placed in sunlight and that sunlight had no effect in increasing 
the amount of oxygen without the actum of the plant, lie also noted that the 
absorption of air and I lie exhaling of o\y gen were more active the brighter the sunlight, 
and that at night, 01 under extremely sliadid conditions, the plants acted upon the 
ju t as animals. He ob«-r\,d that only the green parts of plants gave off oxygen 
"i.ts, flowers, a.el fruit' rendered the air impure. These results were pul>- 
77'i but were not pr. o-nted in the terms of modern chemistrv until some 
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(•enova. published his researches on the 
•m-idcr»*d that the oxygen given off came 
t> n.t. uid by means of colored glass he was 
tern the chief action of this process. In 
et-i'si.-al work, “Chemical Kcsenrchcs on 

• n just mentioned, his experiments were 
',-r.*.m the light of modern chemistry 

'• heve that a century had elapsed between 

• mtc::i|Kiraries. His experiments, which 
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were entirely quantitative, showed that the element* of water were fixed in the plant 
at the same time as the carton and that there was an increase in weight as a result 
of the process. He also noted that then- was no normal nutrition of the plant without 
the absorption of nitrates and mineral substances. 

The discovery of these four men, however, found no interest among the botanist- 
of their time. They wen- absorbed in the description and classification of plants and 
had no time for the consideration of facts atout plants discovered by men foreign 
to the field of botanv-for Priestley. Ingen-Housz. Scneluer. and De Saussure were 
chemists and physicists. The discoveries of these men were >oon forgotten or mis¬ 
interpreted and little more was accomplished in this line, with the exception of the 
proof by Bouaaingault that a plant may obtain all its carbon from the air, until bach* 
took up the work in I HIM) to 18G5. 

Sachs and his pupils established, for the most part, the foundation upon which 
our ...oden. view, of photosynthesis rest. Hr "» the to discover tl.nt,-hlor..- 

phyll corpuscles (rhlomplasls. arc tl.r nrg,...s concerned ... the appropriation of 

carbon dioxide and the separati. I oxygen. Sachs also showed that chlorophyll. 

except in a few cases, is for.I.V in the . ... light. and he further .l.stm- 

guished hetween the effect of light ... this process and ... the release of nxyg.>> the 

leaf. Starch B r,n„s in the el,loro|d.sts had hcc. olwrvcd by \ <>» Mol. as carl, os 

1837 and by several sul.se.,...iveslignlom. but the significance .. these gram. 

was in no wav suspected. It re.na.ned for Sachs, however, t....... net the ..earanee 

of starch with the fixation ..f earl-.,, and water and the chn.n.at..... of oxygen Hi he 
cldoroplusts in the presence of hght. II- was thus the firs. Observe and pro e that 
a earl.ohv.lrate as well as oxygen .- a product of the .xat.on of earl-... “nd uatar , 
the green plant. He also gras,-I the fact that the formation of earbohjdratos l» 

this process is the starting point for.product,..., of all other organ,c compound of 

the plant, as shown by his statement MSK2,: “In the nutnt,on of plants ,t is onl> 

necessary in the first pi. ..on.,-..- ear.I,ox.de under the influence of light 

in the cells containing . Idoroph, II. with ...rat.on of cert.uncral r 

absorbed by the root, and to pro..at the cost of ,t, carbon an organ,.- »ubstn„ 

starch- fearbol.v.lrate. ..I, then represent.starting .-ont, -o to »l>onk, ( m„ 

which all the organic substances of the plan, pr-.s-l by progress,ve ehe.n.eal .... 


D. ritoui'c-re 


Oxygen and carbohydrates arc the 'wo end products I hut arc definitely 
known to be produced in the process of photosynthesis. ..... 

1. The Evolution of Oxygen. -It lias already I men staled that the 
evolution of oxygen by green plants in sunlight was the firs, fart observed 
in photosynthesis. This emission of oxygen is most easily observed 
in sill......reel anuatic plants, since in sunlight bubbles of gas escape from 


these plants and rise to the .airfare of the water. The gas which is thus 
emitted, however, is not pure oxygen but consists of a m.xturc of oxygen 
nitrogen, and a small............ of carbon dioxide. The two latter gases arc 

not emitted from the interior of the cells but are swept out of the inter¬ 
cellular spaces by the stream of oxygen gas. The oxygen content ol 
the emitted gas varies from 25 to 85 per .•••.it. increasing with the me eased 
rate of bubble formation. Spoel.r (l!)2ti) considered that when the rat. 
of photosynthesis is high and the escaping gas stream correspondingly 
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high, the oxygen sweeps out the nitrogen and carbon dioxide from 
the intercellular spaces faster than it can be replaced from the surround¬ 
ing water. When the rate of photosynthesis is low, the escaping gas stream 
is slow due to slow oxygen formation, so that the nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide which are being swept out are replaced in the intercellular spaces 
from the surrounding water. Under these conditions the gas that 
escapes contains a higher percentage of nitrogen and carbon dioxide 
than when the photosynthetic rate is high. The emission of oxygen from 
aquatic plants may also be observed after the following manner: The 
water in which the plants are submerged is covered with a film of oil, and 
the container is placed in the dark until the plants have exhausted the 
oxygen supply in the water. A leueo compound of methylene blue or 
indigo carmine is then added, and shortly after the plants are placed in 
sunlight the liberation of oxygen is made manifest by the formation of the 
bright-colored dye close to the plant. Oxygen is the only gas that has 
definitely been proved to be emitted by the plant during photosynthesis. 
It was found by Rudolfs and Heukelekian (1931) that the dissolved 
oxygen, in waters containing large quantities of blue-green and green 
algae, could be decreased from siqicrsaturation to 17 per cent by darkness, 
and could be increased to 282 per cent saturation by diffuse light. 

The ratio of the volume of carbon dioxide absorbed to the volume of 
oxygen produced is termed the “photosynthetic” or “assimilation” 
quotient. It is now commonly written as C0 2/ () s but in the earlier 
literature it was expressed as () CO, or O.'CO*. It was observed by 
l)e Sattssitre (1S04) and Bniissingaiilt (1864) that the photosynthetic ratio 
approximated unity. Their c\|ierimcnts, however, did not take into 


account the respiration of tin* plants. The determination of the photo- 
synthetic ratio is difiiciilt. Iiccausc the process of respiration is proceeding 
at the same time and in the opposite direction in that oxygen is being 
absorbed and carlnni dioxide given off. 


N of the*- lun reaeii..u* has been found very difficult. The first work 

' ' " problem was nmlerokcn l»v Ifcmnicrand Matigiu lssii . who employed four 

,| " " I*' *' K ■ exchanges docphotosynthesis and respire- 

Mi the foil .. .i important: (o) comparison of the gas exchange 

I'!.* amount «»f carbon dioxide absorbed 

from t In- surrounding :.ir but also that 

ihi process of respiration. The oxygen that 

18 rc 11 nthesis includes not only that which 

esi npe> lr.':n • ‘• I- I t v th* . ells ill the processof respiration. By 

pacing t p I 'he '•*• - -Jiv.-n tlie- volume of carbon dioxide C 
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cmiiinrt. \ | miit for the same period, the volume of 

ox>grii re *•-i • dioxide C" absorbed from 

tin- air under i li.— ... - I ti . . i « r i i 
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carbon dioxide absorbed would be C' + C" = C. The «n.e pho,osyn.be,ic quotient 
would thus be This me,hod is open «. objee.ion. sinee „ » 

not definitely known that respira.ion proe.s-.ls a, the same rale in the light as in the 
dark (6) The second me,hod used by Bonnier and Man*... ,s based on an obsen a, 
of Bernard (1878) ,ha, .he process of photosynthesis may be 

thetie without the suppression of respiralmn. Two similar quant„n-s of I. ax s on. 
anesthetized, theother',,.,,, are placed in ligh. and .he^s^usexehangedm. b» ph^ 
synthesis estimated according to the measure ,..s, mentioned. This method is no, 

exact sh.ee he amoun, of ,he anes,Indie ... in order ,us, suppress photo- 

::-mhesis n a C „d h not retard respir.is no, known, (e, The ,hnx me, » - 

mining the B as.x,„s exchange in pho.osyn... consists he »'- • 

baryta water of all the carbon dioxide from the vess.-! eon.a , , g on. *l ot ™'£- 
This also removes any escaping earls.n dioxide evolved u. "*l> ™oM r 
of leaves is placed under normal condi, ions of carl-on dmx.de >,. . .1 Tl "' 
second method, the difference In-,ween ,hc oxygen content 

content of .he two vessels a. ,he cm. ^^rXll^ 

and MuiiRin investigated th» ex u , The *nn»e con- 

nnd concluded that ^ dm‘ vho de^mi.. the photo- 

elusion was also reached b> \N dl «. p |,„,„sv..thetie activity was from 

synthetic quotient under cond •«««.. >» 1 This was done since the chief 

twenty to thirty tunes Quotient are occasioned in deter- 

errors ... the determinalions of u - is high as compared to 

mining ,he rate of respir,i„n... If lhc • , |ip nll „ >vi || |, u ve an 

respiration, , In- errors occasion' 1 |lolo>vlll ien,. 1. was found 

insignificant effect on the del, ' . v ., ri ,., with time. When 

by Kostytsehew (1921) <ha, ll " ' j , lf(X) . o. was considerably greater than 
leaves were first exposed to siiiiligh, Bn . .. oxygen 

about one--d ' " . iv „„ , lmM dioxide is absorbed 

;vr.»»^:ri.,w,-r,i,.«>, <>,..- -...^y 

information ,n re.nrd.oth. first pnl^ _ ^ ^ j ^ im|lorl|l!lfC to klimv 

etcrmina ion o . n init i :l l s «,h stances and the products of the renet ion.- 

quantitative rc « ‘ J€J|7)> whon lhc photosynthetic quotient is exactly un.iv, 

it J 3ieatel that the earbon dioxide absorlnxl has been reduced to C + <>.-. or in Me 
hydrate form to a compound with ,he general formula C.11,.0.. Tins •••"e'er. - '" 
not give iinv informal..... as to lhc exact compound formed, since it might h. formal 

hyde or any other ... of -ha, formula (page 93 of Spoehr, I0»» I- -'d-;'; 

esting to note the value of the calculated pi,of,synthetic quotient for d.ff.r..., 
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pounds. For formic acid it would he 2.0; for oxalic acid, 4.0; for glyoxalic acid, 2.0; 
for glycollic acid, 1.3; for malic acid, 1.3; and for formaldehyde, 1.0. 

Moldavan (1934) suggested that the carbon dioxide absorbed during the photo¬ 
synthetic process and the oxygen absorbed during respiration differ isotopically 
from the oxygen eliminated in photosynthesis and the carbon dioxide that escapes 
during respiration. 


2. The Production of Carbohydrates in the Leaf.—Before discussing 
the production of carbohydrates in the photosynthetic process, it would 
be best to enumerate those that have been found in the leaf. Exclusive 
of cellulose and the pectic substances that occur in the cell walls of the 
leaf cells, the carbohydrates that, have been detected in the leaves or 
other photosynthetic organs of the plant are starch, sucrose, d-glucose, 
d-fructose, pentosans, dextrins, pentoses, and inulin. Some of the earlier 
workers (Brown and Morris, 1893) considered that maltose also is 
present, but later investigators (Davis, Daish, and Sawyer, 1916; and 
Dastur and Samant, 1933) were not able to detect it. Maltose is 
undoubtedly formed in the hydrolysis of the starch in the leaves, but it is 
evidently almost immediately transformed into other sugars, so that 
it is not detected by the ordinary chemical methods. Starch, sucrose, 
d-glucose, and d-fructose are the most abundant carbohydrates in leaves, 
the others mentioned above being found in only very small amounts. 

Although carbohydrates are known to be the end products of photo¬ 
synthesis, it i. s not definitely known which one is the first to be formed 
m the chloroplasts. The determination of the first carbohydrate formed 
in the leaf is attended with many difficulties. In the first place, it is 
impossible by any of the present methods of analysis to separate quanti¬ 
tatively the various groups of carl h» hydrates in the leaf, owing to the 
similarity of their properties and the relatively small amount of materials 
present. Ii would seem thus that to make any progress in this regard 
more exact methods for separation must l>c developed. The detection 
nr jsolatio- of the first carbohydrate formed in photosynthesis is also 
difficult, because as many as four functions involving carbohydrates 
may be proceeding simultaneously in the leaf. The first carbohydrate is 
•••mg lormed, and iron, i. almost immediately other carbohydrates may 
be f*»r«„e.i by condensation for temporary storage as starch and the more 


complex .. .. 

hydrolyz* 
is also broiv 

times in th« 
methods to 


The... tom^-ary storage products are, in turn, being 
rnnsloration. An appreciable amount of carbohydrates 
n in the proetvs of respiration which is proceeding at all 
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divergent views are held as to the kind of carbohydrate first formed in the 
photosynthetic process. 

a Early Observations —The basis of our knowledge of llie carbohydrates of the 
leaves was laid by Sachs (1862, 1864, 18841 when he proved that the appearance of 
starch in the chloroplasts is a direct outcome of the fixation of carbon under the 
influence of light and chlorophyll. He stated that starch is the first enable product 
of photosynthesis and that it is translocated from the leaf in the form of sugar. He 
seems to have considered that all the carbohydrates synthes,rod ... the leaf pass a. 
one time of their history through the starch stage in the chloroplasts. Sachs how¬ 
ever, worked almost exclusively with the leaves of sunflower, squash, bean, and other 

plants that are abundant starch formers. , , , . 

As earls ns 1856 Boehm observed that the chloroplasts of Asyhmhlns hit,us. 

Allium fislulosum. and others do not normally form starch. latter U883, he placed 

the ends of etiolated leaves of Ehasrolii* vulgaris in sugar soh.t.n„s and noted that the, 

formed starch, while leaves of galanlhus. hyacinth, and .r.s la.d ... 0 per cent sugar 

a 1 st showed an abundance of starch. He masoned fro... these results that the same 

sequence of events occurred in the photosynthct.c process. Sc..per Mss... not 

only held that starch is converted into sugar in the plant but. from Ins obscr.at.ons 

on the increase of starch in leaves «Inch were artificallv supplied w.t I. sugar so ut,o.,s. 

he concluded that gluc.se precedes starch in the prove.. p'. ».». k 

considered that starch is formed from the glucose when the.entra.m. "hia . 

exceeds a certain maxi.,..,... which d.ffers in d.tfcrcnt plants Hnall, m SSu to 

1886, Meyer emphasised the fact that the formal tot, of starch in plant* "** b, no 

, | ..iwprvwl i hat nianv of tlic nionocotylcdonoui* plant!* and 

incans universal, since he ol»scr\««i *n.u man.» *■ • .. 

especially the Liliaun, form very I,tile starch n. their h ave, and some none at all. 

A very important contribution to the knowledge of the earl-hydra e ra,lent of t w 

leaves was the observation of Kayser .1883. that 1-1, sucrose am .slu n g g. 

occur in the leaves of grape, bed. potatoes, and onto,,. He was the firs. ..late 

sucrose in the crystalline form from the leaves of the grape 

The work of Boehm. Meyer, and Schimper md.catcd that the format,...of star. I, 

in the leaves is preceded by the formalk.. lhe.re s.mple carbohydrates. Hu 

Chloroplasts like the h ucoplas.s form starch only when the supply; o f forma. .«• «■*-£ 

hvdrates is in excess of the .. need, and transloca.mg power of Hu ..I „ 

which H.ey are contained or when the sol...,on of the forma..roduc, has reached 

a certain stage ofconeenl rat iom in oM „ show that starch 

is pmbabl“not.h.firs, carbohydrate ..I m photosynthesis. He ••'•-rved -hat 

.*.. * rr: 

commencement of illuminniioii, ..„.i 

I, ia now generally emsidered by la-tanists very unlikely that such .complex and 
insoluble impound ns starch should be the first product formed the process of 
, . a I J Tltf ..fiicrul opinion is that the first cttrtmhydnite produced in the 

photosynthesis. * T , cv id 0IICC as to which sugar it is will be presented 

process is some form of sugar. 1 nc u 

in the following topics: 

6. Daily Variations of the Carbohydrates in the Leaves.- The first 
quantitative determinations of the sugars in the leaf were made by Girard 
(1883 1884) He observed that the proportion of sucrose m the leaves 
Of the’sugar beet was frequently twice as great at the close of the day as 
the following morning, while the amount of hexose sugars .. an .about 
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the same. In 1893 Brown and Morris published their classical work 
on the daily variation of the carbohydrates in the leaves of the nas¬ 
turtium. The evidence they obtained was in accord with that of Meyer 
and Schimper that the starch in the chloroplasts is a secondary product 
and not the first one of photosynthesis. They also showed that the 
dissolution of the starch is brought about by the enzyme diastase. 
Brown and Morris noted that sucrose showed the greatest increase during 
the day of any of the carbohydrates of the leaf and that during the night 
it was the one most diminished. 

Parkin (1912) found in the case of the leaves of snowdrop (GalarUhus 
nivalis ) that during any single day the percentage of hexoses remained 
fairly constant no matter in what hour of the 24 the leaves were examined. 
The sucrose content, however, fluctuated greatly, increasing during the 
day and diminishing during the night, as may be observed by the follow¬ 
ing example: 


Content 

Per cent, dry basis, 
leaves picked at 

9 a.m. 

4:30 p.m. 

Sucrose.. 

9.8 

12.4 

14.7 

11.6 

Hexoses. 

Total. 

22.2 

26.3 



Parkin found also that the proportion of sucrose to hexoses decreased 
as the season advanced. In the early season the quantity of cane sugar 
was more than double that of the reducing sugars, whereas seven weeks 
later the two types were present in approximately the same quantities. 

Knowledge of the daily variations in the carbohydrates of the leaves 
was greatly increased bv the work of Davis and Daish (1913, 1914), 
Davis and Sawyer (1916), Davis, Daish. and Sawyer (1916), Davis 
(1916), and Davis and Sawyer (1916), who developed new methods and 
perfected old ones for the determination of the carbohydrates of leaf 
material, and knowledge has been further increased by the more recent 
work of Langner (1927), Clements (1930), Bart on-Wright and Pratt (1930), 
Kishi and Monobe (1931). Behai (1932), Cole (1932), Denny (1932), Puhr 
and Hume (1932), Heinicke (1933), Sampson and Samisch (1935), Hartt 
(1935), and Siau'wcti (1936). In the leaves of the mangold, Davis, 
Daish, and Save* •* observed the following facts: (1) During the earlier 
stages of grow •• hen leaf formation is the principal function, sucrose 
was present in th* *•- .■• tissue in excess of the hexoses. but later in the 
season the latter -n** : largely predominate. (2) All the sugars in 
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the leaf increase in quantity from the first to the final stages of growth. 

(3) Of the total sugars, the hexoses form a progress,vely increasing 
proportion as the season advances. (4) In the first stages o grow h 
practically all the hexoses and half the sucrose disappear durtng the 
night, but as the season proceeds a smaller proportion of . -e sugars h.-- 
appcar each night. (5) The pentosans torn, a larger and larger propor¬ 
tion of the matter insoluble in alcohol as the season advances. 

In the leaves of the potato a, the stage of growth when the tuber* are 
beginning to develop, these investigators observed that the prmetpal 
sugar present is sucrose, which increases in amount front sunr^eJo 
2 p.m. and then falls off .luring the res, of the day and night. Th. I xc, es, 
on the other hand, are present in the leaves m very “ m0 “"' ■ 

amounting to less than 1 per cent of the dry wetgh o th ■ ■ ' ^ 

the sucrose had reached its maximum at 2 p.m.. the hexoses began to 
increascTn !he leaf, owing apparently to the l^rolys, of . c ZZ 
At the same time, soluble starch or dextnn ,s first d•ctcd , . he led 

and its amount increased regularly up to - " " , , , *q\Mc 

reached its maximum for the day. After this tune, both t « ™ ul J 
and the true starch decreased in amount, betng <<mt crtc.l ,>'™ ; 
directly into hexoses. In none of the leaves of potato or o'hcr danh 
bearing leaves were they able to detect maltose. 1 lie . niynu malta.c 
evidently acts at once upon the maltose formed in 

so that there is no accumulation whatsoever of tins sugar in he a • 
Kishi and Monobe (1031) found in mulberry ZZooZiVuoi 

carbohydrates were least in amount at sunr.se and greatest at MivscX. 
DennW1932) noted that herbaceous plants show marked changes in 
content'of^irbohydrate from nig.. morning white woody ija- 

(1932)*found Z*Z*Z*n increases during 

tjl .,. r 

insoluble carbohydrates reach,, a Z 

tsxJL ;»«* ..... ,.a y ^ 

during the nigh,. This sugar dtd not » * 

i - -r° < ' i<1 * '"r : 1 

4 to 6 p.m., reaching a maximum ol>ou, 8 p.m. but continuing all nigh • 

In peas the maximum translocation occurred a, the same „me oa maxi¬ 
mum photosynthesis. They believed that this difference is < ue to 
the fact that the temporary storage product of potatoes 
while that of the peas is soluble. Heimckc (1034) believed ,h 
foliage of apple leaves, which functions efhc.ently late ... the s,-m.m. 
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increases the reserve carbohydrates in the stem tissues, and thus promotes 
a largo leaf area the following spring. McCarty (1935) observed in the 
grasses, Elymus ambiguus and Muhlenbergia gracilis , that the trend of 
starch anti sucrose during the season was from a low concentration early 
in the growth cycle to a high concentration at the close of the growing 
season. Sampson and Samisch (1935) found in the leaves of Quercus 
gam be lli and Q. kclloggii in California that the carbohydrates increased 
very rapidly and remained constant after the initial rise in July. In the 
Utah species of oaks, however, the carbohydrates continued to accumu¬ 
late until September. Stanescu (1936) noticed that toward the end 
of the vegetative period the accumulation of starch occurred later in the 
morning than during the summer. 

In the leaves of Tropacolum majus, Cucurbila Jicifolia, Vitis vinifera , 
and others, Oast (1917) noted that sucrose was generally in excess of the 
other sugars, being less at night than during the daytime, and the 
proportion of sucrose to hexoses decreased during the night. Miller 
(1924) determined the changes of the carbohydrates in the leaves of corn 
and the sorghums at 2-hr. intervals during a 24-hr. period. The total 
sugars in tin- leaves of these plants l>egan to increase between 4 and 
6 a.m.. reached a maximum *hat varied from 12 m. to 5 P.M., and decreased 
gradually from that time until daylight the following morning. The 
insoluble carbohydrates were estimated as starch, according to the 
official method of acid hydrolysis, and thus included besides starch 
the pentosans and other insoluble carbohydrates that are converted into 
reducing sugars by boiling with hydrochloric acid. The insoluble car¬ 
bohydrates thus estimated generally reached a maximum later in the 
day than the sugars and. after they had reached a maximum, showed 
little decrease until about midnight, after which they decreased rapidly 
until daylight. The nonreducing sugars in the leaves of the plants 
studied were, in nine experiments out of ten, always in excess of the 
reducing sugars. The nonreducing sugars increased markedly during 
the day and decreased during the night, while the reducing sugars, as 
a rule, showed very little increase and the amount present at the different 
period' of the day was very irregular. The maximum increase in the 
reducing 'Ugars in the leaves during the day amounted only to from one- 
tenth to one ’bird of the increase in the nonreducing sugars. An example 
ol the daih \ nation ot the carbohydrates in the leaves of corn is shown 
in the followi a ■ 'able and Tig 25. These data were collected from the 
uppermost fui!\ vcloped leaves of plants 4 to 5 ft. in height. 

Stanescu (Ioied that in the leaves of .leer negundo and Alcdicago 
sativa the mono: r o**es remained practically constant during the 

day and were nun' •• • 'b-r in amounts than the disaccharoscs, which 
showed a marked in hiring the day and a diminution at night. In 
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the leaves of (’rlicn ilioiat and Poly unifies tubrrosa t lie* t wo sugars remained 
constant during the day. but the disaeehamses were always present in tin* 
greater amount. Kishi and Monobe (1931). Cole (1932), and Puhr and 
Hume (1932) observed that sucrose predominates in amount in the 
leaves and fluctuates during the day and night the most markedly of all 
the sugars. 



Vic. 26 .— Graphs *l,owi..K the variant ... tin- w-trr. .try mutter, ami on ft.»hy Urn to, «»' 

corn Ic iv<» •luriiiK » -t*'.r. 

c. Variation* in Diffr* nt 1 ‘nrtn.n, of tin haf. It was noted l>y l’aikin 
(11)12) that the sugar content -f the h-nf of I hi- snowdrop increased from 
above downward while ll.e ratio of the suerose to the hexo.se diminished. 
In the mangold leaf. Davis. Daisli. and Sawyer (11110) found that the 
proportion of sugars and matter soluble in aleol.ol was always far greater 
in the petioles and midribs than in the blades of the leaves. In l ." 
midribs and petioles the hexoses always predominated greatly over i In- 
cane sugar. The proportion of hexoses to eanc sugar was always very 
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small in the blade of the leaf as compared with the value in the midrib. 
In passing from blades to midribs, from midribs to the tops of petioles, 

Daily Variation of Water, Dry Matter, and Carbohydrates in the Leaves 
of Pride of Saline Corn, at Manhattan, Kans., July 3 and 4, 1919 


Period ending 


Dry 

matter 


Water 


Sugars 

J Total 

Non- 

reducing 

Reducing 


Starch 1 


Percentage of the constituents 


July 3: 

7 a.m. 

9 a.m. 

11 a.m. 

1 p.m. 



17.84 
18.72 
19.75 
21.12 
22.34 

22.85 
22.80 
23.13 
23.29 

21.61 

20.18 

19.88 


Crams of constituents per square meter of leaf 



' The lei in 
carbohydrate- • 
lo the official nut!. • 

and from the '<•, 
sugar steadily :: 
hcxoscs to pane 


•' *•' • ■ ' *«•« ItMnlc the March, the pcnt«*j»ns and other insoluble 

.... r«*|.ic.i. c *„ C ni-. on boiling with hydrochloric acid nccordiint 

11 hydrolysis for the eMimatiou of March. 

•NMioles to the bottoms, the ratio of hexoses to cane 
'•llv increased. Thus in the blade the ratio of 
> 0.307, at the top of petioles 1.42, and at the 
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bottom of petioles 2.48. The excess of retim ing sugars over iionredueing 
sugars in the leaf stems of tlie sugar ln*et and in tin* stalks of wheat 
has been noted by Colin (1914) and Colin and Bclval (1922). Wcevers 
(1923) determined the sucrose and liexoso content of the green and yellow 
parts of variegated leaves. He examined the leaves of Pelargonium 
zotiale , Acer negundo, and Humulus lupulus among others and found 
that both cane sugar and hexoscs were in the green parts whereas, with 


few exceptions, sucrose was found only in the yellow parts. 

Bclval (1932) reported that the sugar in the blade of the leaf is 
sucrose and that it is progressively transformed into invert sugar in the 
veins and petioles. 

d. The First Sugar Formed— Owing to observations that (1) cane 
sugar is generally present in the leaves in considerable excess of the hexoses 
and shows a marked increase during the day and a decrease during the 
night while the hexoses remain practically constant and (2) the cane 
sugar of the leaves is changed into hexoses to be translocated from the 
leaf, as is evidenced by the excess of hexoses over cane sugar in the midribs 
and stems, Perrey (1882). Brown and Morris (1893). Davis, Daish. and 
Sawyer (1916), Parkin (1912. 1925). Gust (1917); and Colin (1916. 19D) 
considered that cane sugar is the first product of photosynthesis. 1 hey 
considered that the hexoses present in the leaf are more easily accounted 
for as the products of the hydrolysis of cane >ugar than as its precursors. 
Parkin (1912, 1925) considered that the carbohydrates resulting from the 
photosynthetic process may be in no case truly up-grade products. TIu* 
earliest sugar to appear in the free state may In- split off from some com¬ 
plex molecule, and this sugar might ea-ily be sucrose in the higher plants 
The quantitative variations of cane sugar in tin- leaves during the day and 
night and its excess over the hexoses together with the relationship of 
these two sugars in the midribs and veins do not necessarily indicate that 
cane sugar is the first sugar formed in photosynthesis. It cannot be 
determined definitely from chemical analysis whether the marked increase 
in the amount of nonreducing sugars in the leaves during the day is due 
to the fact that they are the primary sugars of photosynthesis or to the 
fact that they are formed from the more simple sugars and accumulate 
in the leaves during the day as temporary storage products (Miller, 1924). 
It is just as reasonable to suppose that hexoses are formed and converted 
into cane sugar as a temporary storage product as it is to reason that cane 
sugar is the first one formed. Dixon and Mason (1916) by microchemical 
tests of the photosynthetic cells of several plants found that there was a 
considerable concentration of hexoses in the chloroplasts or in the proto¬ 
plasm immediately surrounding them. Other experiments suggest «»•:«' 
while sucrose is concentrated in the large vacuoles, invertase is held apart 
from it in the protoplasm. They considered that probably the hexoses are 
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first formed and that, when the concentration reaches a certain limit, 
condensation to sucrose due to invertase or some saccharogenic enzyme 
takes place, and the sucrose thus formed is stored in the vacuole. Since 
the available space of the protoplasm is small, in sunlight the amount of 
sucrose will be greatly in excess of that in the protoplasm. On that 
account, the rise of sucrose on illumination shown by the analysis of 
leaves is not a cogent argument for regarding it as the primary sugar. 
The observations of Weevers (1923) also suggested that the hexoses are 
formed in the plants before the sucrose is formed. Thus the leaves of 
Pelargonium zonale, which were kept in the dark until they were depleted 
of sugar, produced when exposed to light first hexoses, then cane sugar, 
and finally starch. The fact that in the variegated leaves in most cases 
hexoses were found in the green portions while sucrose was confined 
to the yellow portion also indicated that the hexoses are the first sugars 
formed. Cane sugar frequently appears in considerable quantities in 
leaves that contain a large amount of starch. It is contended by those 
who consider sucrose to be the first products of photosynthesis that this 
sugar is not a transition product, since so far as any one knows cane sugar 
does not arise directly from starch. Priestley (1924) suggested that the 
hexoses could be the primary photosynthetic sugars and that the starch 
in the leaves could be formed from them. The starch or other carbohy¬ 
drates could thus be used in the synthetic metabolism of the protoplasm, 
while cane sugar might arise as a secondary product of the metabolism 
of the cell and thus have no direct relationship with either the hexoses 
or the starch. In regard to the question concerning the first sugar formed 
in photosynthesis, an observation of Miller (1924) is worthy of note. He 
found that the total increase in the dry matter of the leaves during the 
day could not be accounted for by the increase in the sugars and insoluble 
carbohydrates during the same period. The increase in the total sugars 
and insoluble carbohydrates in the leaves during the day approximated 
only from 40 to 92 per cent of the total increase in the dry weight of the 
leaves for the same |>criod. Since the cellulose content of the leaves did 
not increase during that period, it would appear that certain compounds 
were being formed which are not detected by the methods of carbohydrate 
'lctcrn.ii. tion as now us**d. Barton-Wright and Pratt (1930), working 
.vitli •!: ives of daffodil, narcissus, and pseudo narcissus, Clements 

1 • '* mflower. sovliean, and potato, and Virtanen and Nordlund 

1 • • clover and when*, believed that sucrose is not the first 

proci'.'-M.. - nthed*. They considered that the hexoses are manu¬ 
al’urea i i- : \ ; »i sucrose is later formed as a temporary storage 

pi. duct fro : pie sugars. 

1,1 ;l Vl \v|H*int if would seem that the plant would first 

s ° : '• '-ohydrales from carbon dioxide and water and 
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then by condensation form the more complex ones like stareh and eane 
sugar. Before making this assumption, however, one should consider 
the words of Pfeffer: "It is a very confusing error to presume that an 
organism in its metabolic economy must follow a course “ 

man. under the influence of existing chcn.cal and phys.cal know I'd*. 
be the most plausible course" (Spoclir, l'.)26). 

E. Chemistry 

The chemical equation for photosynthesis is generally *nfl« as 
f 11 - am 4- r»H O — CtH,.<)* + 0O-. This equation is based upon 

the°fact that the volume of carbon dioxide absorbed is equal to the volume 
o oxygen mitted and that carbohydrates accumulate - prod^s oHh 

process The equation thus represents the proportion of carbon d.ox.dt 
and water used and the amount of oxygen release, m '''''"'on 

sr * - 

finishedproduct that 

dioxide and water, of compounds of lug . J 

being supplied by ^££*£1 ™tio„.I there 

"S r-tio., in ..re is a storing of energy 

also baffling, since this I or ,|in:.rv teinpernlures. Out- 

ordinary conditions « .be brought about only 
snle the living plan . how. vMV; • fr ,,„, those of the living 

very slowly and under con,lit .on ass „.iatcd with or 

plant. The , £phi." bu, the relationship 

“filSL o. Chlorophyll. All.. It k hoop,, thh. ..- 
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chemical role in the photosynthetic process. Two of the physical prop¬ 
erties of chlorophyll are the characteristic absorption spectrum and its 
power of fluorescence. It is now generally agreed that the chlorophyll 
absorbs the light energy necessary for photosynthesis, but the relation of 
the chlorophyll to the carbon dioxide that is ultimately reduced as a 
result of the absorbed energy is not known. Beyond the fact that chloro¬ 
phyll absorbs certain rays of light which furnish the energy for photo¬ 
synthesis, its functions are purely speculative. It is the intention here to 
mention only briefly some of the theories relative to photosynthesis. 
The student can readily discern from the discussion the almost total 
lack of experimental evidence on the subject, as is indicated by the wide 
diversity of views on the role that chlorophyll plays. 

It has been considered by some that chlorophyll absorbs the energy 
of light and transmits it to another substance. Thus Usher and Priestley 
(1906, 1911) considered that the absorbed light energy is transferred to 
t he carbon dioxide, which is thereupon reduced to formaldehyde. Tswcet 
(1911) was of the opinion that chlorophyll, since it exhibits fluorescence, 
functions in changing polychromatic light into monochromatic red light 
which is specifically absorbed by the carbon dioxide. As pointed out by 
Stiles (1925), however, carbon dioxide possesses no power for the absorp¬ 
tion of light within the range of the visible spectrum. The carbon dioxide 
in the plant cell is present in an aqueous solution, and little is known 
concerning the absorption of the spectrum by the ions H + and HCOj as 
they occur under this condition. 

Baly, Heilbron. and Barker (1921) considered that light is absorbed 
by chlorophyll and radiated out again at infrared frequencies, which are 
utilized in the formation of formaldehyde and carbohydrates from carbon 
dioxide and water. Warburg and Negelcin (1923), however, could 
observe no photosynthesis in Chlorclla when exposed to infrared light of 
wave lengths of 800 to 900m^ and only a slight amount in wave lengths of 
700 to 780m/i. 

Kautsky. Hirsch. and Davidshofer (1932) concluded that chlorophyll 
: ,,0,r,)S the light energy necessary for the process of photosynthesis, and 
s ' v if on to the system concerned in the assimilation of carbon dioxide. 


i he; 'M’cd that this energy transfer Is associated with a reduction in the 
•sc. v of the chlorophyll. Dhar (1935) considered that chlorophyll 
a,u ' '' ‘I s a °t as photosensitizers and as reducing agents in the 

phot ore. i: •• of carbon dioxide. 


Chloit- y:!,. 
synthesis 
Stoll (191S * r 
formed bet we* 
this compound 


considered by some to play a chemical part in photo- 
a physical role. It was suggested by Willstatter and 
. ‘he process of photosynthesis a compound is first 
rophvll and carbon dioxide and that light acts on 
' : - r it into a >ubstance of peroxide constitution 
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which is then acted upon by an enzyme 

catalase in the photosynthet.c foun(1 in certain 

^t“« in photosynthesis in addition 

,o ttzszsst* 2 s:.:: 

photochemical primary produ , of the 

■*— 

by =::,d’p 

ments to determine whether t >« 1 <| r merely displaced within 

Chlorophyll l.y the >'>™lent rJ o .hlorophyll. They 

groups of atoms or front mo ec lie. «o . |>y , Wll tllc fre- 
considered that pl.otosynth. s_ . I 1 . xp , llsi > (111 „f „,<■ electrons from the 
queney of winch is too Ion " ' J theiie reactions must thus com er., 

chlorophyll molecule. 11, I - , that are effective in 

the chlorophyll molecule «** • J , 1)V ils s( .,isitizi„« 

displacing the electrons of I . ^ ^ ll|()S ,. ,| in t are effective in 

action on the photographic p •> • oro| ,hyll molecule combines will, 

photosynthesis. The theory. m. '*M . ^ ^ ,„ gg( , s ,cd h y 

carbon dioxide in the photosyntlie,u 

Gordon (1929), James gn mps of the leaf pigment enter 

It would seem thus that * r ticinate in the eombinations 

into the reactions of ‘ to the formation of earbo- 

and decompositions that ult * „ 1( . ori( . s of photosynthesis which 
hydrates. From these obs l , ^ (he lirl . to be 

resume that the ct.i° r <.pl>' t ^ ^ supp|xjC „ iat ,|,e reaction is ae«.n,- 

pSeTexternaTy^he chlorophyll by means of energy absorbed and 

is not known. 1 he g< „< ™ even if they may not be absolutely 

a supplementary wav 1.1 toe i 

necessary (Ewart. IW-h pioxide thc Lea f.-Tlie entrant 

2. The Absorp on r iehtly be considered the first sta 

carbon dioxide into the leaf may n K n»y 


«>i 
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in the photosynthetic process. It has been shown in Chap. VII that the 
capacity of the stomata for the diffusion of carbon dioxide into the leaf 
is far beyond that which is actually needed for the photosynthetic process 
provided that the partial pressure of this gas in the leaf is kept at approxi¬ 
mately zero. The diffusion of carbonic acid in water, however, is a 
slow process, and this together with its low solubility in water and its 
low partial pressure in the atmosphere has long been recognized as condi¬ 
tions which to all appearances would be unfavorable to photosynthesis. 
According to Spochr and McGee (1924), 1,000 cc. of water will dissolve 
0.033 cc. of carbon dioxide at 25°C. from a concentration of 3 parts per 
10,000 by volume. On the other hand, 1,000 g. of the leaves of sun¬ 
flower with an area of 3.3 sq. m. and with a water content of 850 cc. would 
dissolve under normal conditions only 0.027 cc. of carbon dioxide if the 
water were considered as the absorption agency. This amount of leaf 
material, however, during the process of photosynthesis absorbs as much 
as 1,500 cc. of carbon dioxide per hour. The leaves of the nettle (Urlica 
dioica) have also been observed to have a high absorption capacity for 
carbon dioxide. Spochr (1926), however, was unable to detect any 
absorption factor in the case of the leaves of spinach, turnip, lettuce, 
rhubarb, grass, and others, since the amount of gas that was absorbed 
was equivalent only to that which could be dissolved in the quantity of 
water present. 

Since some leaves absorb a quantity of carbon dioxide greater than can 
be accounted for by the water present, it has been assumed that there is 
a substance in the leaf for absorbing this gas so that its absorption is 
accelerated and its concentration in the photosynthetic cells raised. 
W illstafter and Stoll (1918) considered that this substance is not related 
to the pigments of the chloroplasts but that it is an organic compound. 
Siegfried (1905) found that carbon dioxide combines with amino acids and 
concluded that tin* major portion of the carbon dioxide in the leaf forms 
definite compounds with the amino groups of the proteins and thus 
increases the concentration of carbon dioxide in the cells. He further 
considered that these compounds would dissociate to release the carbon 
diovi l< r,s needed in tliecells. Spochr (1926), however, considered that the 
<*f nitrogen present is too small to account for all the carbon 
-orbed and believed that the indications are that the absorption 
• •• xide i-i due to a carhonate-to-bienrbonate reaction. It 


over, whether the absorption capacity of a leaf for carbon 
elationship to the process of photosynthesis. 
v seeming Photosynthesis.—The great difference be- 


t ween me < 
a;><t water out 


ust itution of a carbohydrate and the carbon dioxide 
it is formed suggests that these compounds are 


me transformer. 


at a single step but that a series of compounds 
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increasing more and more in complexity are produced until sugar finally 
appears as the finished product. Numerous theories have been propose.! 
as to the probable course of the reactions and in regard to the inter¬ 
mediate products that might be formed. It is interesting to note that 
most of the experimental work relative to the chemistry of photosynthesis 
has been done in an attempt to verify these theories. 

a. Organic Acid Theory.- The first theory to explain the reactions that 
occur between the intake of carbon dioxide and water and the production 
of carbohydrates was made by Liebig (1843). He considered that the 
various organic acids as oxalic, tartaric, and malic were formed as inter¬ 
mediate products in photosynthesis. This theory was based on no 

experimental evidence and has found little or no support. 

b. Formaldehyde Theory.- This theory in regard to the interimdutc 

products in photosynthesis has received by far the most consideration .d 
any that have been proposed. In fact, with but a few except, n a I the 
theories of photosynthesis that have been proposed uss-ume h for n- 
aldchyde is the final stage of reduction ... the process. I ho■ mnm d ff- r 
ences of opinion in regard to the various theories ol^ 
centered largely around the question ns to whether tl.« ndu.l oi o 
carbon dioxide to formaldehyde is accomplished... one step or whether 
there arc intermediate products (S,«s4.r. 11*26). 11, .‘‘ , H 

theory was firs, proposed by Baeyer (1870). and. since 'his hypo,I si> as 
so greatly influenced the experimental work on photosyn l.csis l .n 
desirable ,0 review in considerable detail some of the facts regarding its 
origin In 1861 Butlerow discovered that formaldehyde in aqueous 
alkaline solution condensed to an optically inactive syrup 

of the properties of hexosc sugars. Baeyer , 18,0 discussniig Bihler m s 

results considered formaldehyde in solution to l.e C H ? (UH), I -A + 
H,0 and suggested that the results obtained by him might be due to a 
col.ufa«on g of 6 molecules of CIMUHh in.. . ~ -** «• J ' 1 [ 
loss of 6 molecules of water. Baeyer also suggested this might In 

the manner in whirl, grape sugar is formed in the plan,. He considered 
that the sunlight might split the carbon dioxide ««rmu m.moxuc 

and oxygen, the oxygen escaping and the carbon mo. oxuh la mg hehl by 
the chlorophyll The monoxide is reduced to formaldehy le (( O + H.) 
by the decomposition of water, and the formaldehyde ,s then condensed 
to sugar. Baeyer’s hypothesis was formulated without any experimental 
evidence and was published only as a suggestion, ye, „ has directed « 
greater portion of the investigational work on photosyuithesis aod - 
become so commonplace in its mention that ,« is considered b n 
to be an established fact. Many modifications of Baeyer s I --orj • ' 
been proposed, bu, these differ but little from the original and a d.' ■ | • 
discussion of these theories is outs.de the province of this «o,h. I 
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experimental work that has been conducted in an attempt to prove the 
formaldehyde theory of photosynthesis may be summarized under four 
general headings as follows: 

1. The Reduction of Carbon Dioxide .—From the chemical standpoint, the reduction 
of carbon dioxide is the most important as well as the most difficult process in photo¬ 
synthesis, and many attempts with many methods have been tried to bring it about. 
Although these attempts have been made under varied conditions, many of which 
arc not comparable to those of the plant, and have given very contradictory results, 
they at least show the behavior of carbon dioxide under different conditions and may 
thus give some little light either directly or indirectly upon the mode of reduction in 
the photosynthctic process. 

Previous to 1907 all the attempts to reduce carbon dioxide had resulted in the 
production of formic acid. In that year Fenton by passing a stream of carbon dioxide 
for 18 to 20 hr. through pure water in contact with several rods of amalgamated 
magnesium obtained a solution that indicated the presence of formaldehyde as indi- 
cated by the color tests. Weak alkalies seemed to aid materially in this reaction. In 
1900 Loeb by means of the silent electrode and by using something to take up the 
oxygen, c.g., chlorophyll, obtained formaldehyde and formic acid with ease and in 
quantity from carl>on dioxide and water. He also noted the formation of glycolalde- 
hyde from hydrogen and carbon dioxide under these conditions. The synthesis of a 
hexose sugar from this compound is apparently n rather simple process. Gibson 
(1908) formulated a photoelectric theory of photosynthesis in which it was considered 
that formaldehyde is synthesized from carl>on dioxide in the presence of water by 
feeble electric changes, which he considered occurred in the photosynthetic tissues 
when adequately illuminated, the light energy being transformed bv’thc chlorophyll 
into electric energy. He considered that Ixxb’s experiment strengthened a part of 
this theory, and it has later (Dixon anti Poole, 1920) been established that a slight 
photoelectric effect occurs in chlorophyll under illumination. Since the work of 
D.el> and Fenton, the experiments on the reduction of carlmn dioxide have centered 
mainly around the influence of ultraviolet light. Work on the effect of ultraviolet 
light as obtained especially from the quartz mercury-vapor lamp has been reported by 
Herthelot and Gaudechon (1910), Usher and Priestley (1911), Stocklasa and Zdobnickv 
< 19! I, 1912), Spoehr (1916, 1923, 1926), and Balv, Heilbron, and Barker (1921, 1923). 

I he results that have been reported are very contradictory. Some workers have 
obtained formaldehyde only in the presence of nascent hydrogen, while othcre have 
not noted the mail of such. Some have obtained formaldehyde in the polymerized 
7 ,n< * hoth f'wnnldehyde and sugar, while yet others could obtain no form- 
' ' hvdc at all. Thus Italy, Heilbron, and Barker (1921) reported that an aqueous 
of carbon dioxide gives formaldehyde when exposed to light of wave length 
Spoehr <1916, 1923 in numerous well-controlled experiments was, how- 
•btain any definite evidence of the formation of formaldehvde from 
U ' and ' va,cr un,, ‘‘ r ,hc ar,io » ultraviolet light. Under the conditions 
. however, he was able to obtain formic acid in small amounts. The 
nfradictory results are not known, but Spoehr (1923) suggested that 
, on of dioxide to formaldehyde by means of ultraviolet 

t there existed certain essential conditions or factors not known 
there were some misinterpretations of the experimental 
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play little or no part in photosyntlies.s.^Plmto^mfor o t , ldr 

normally when ultraviolet rny> arc • 1 ^ ^ ^ w J, sof S pochr (I 91f»), s« j-m that 
growing under onlmarygla^ t l dioxide or its salts to formaldel.ydo 

we have no clear record of a rtdu un der the conditions that 

which could be applied to the process going 

therein exist. . ,_ rm ine the behavior of isolated chlon»phvll 

Considerable work has been done to I i ^ ^ carbon dioxide and the formation 
and the other pigme nts in regard to th *4 VTli .^\ c y (1900. 1911 * that hlms of 

of formaldehyde. It was rvportct ». dioxide and moist air produced form- 

extracted chlorophyll m the P r !*f nct * *, influence of light The production of 

aldehyde and hydrogen peroxide und r by gcliryver (1910). who eon- 

formaldehyde under similar condition • , |orophyl |. 

sidered that it was in combination Warner (1914). Jorgensen and 

Since then it has been observed^ 'U 020 lh;|t formaldehyde is for... 

Kidd (1917). Osterhout (1915. ~ ^ presence of oxygen in a moist 

when chlorophyll IS exposed to tin l»g , . u „ regardless of the presence of 

atmosphere. The formation of formal‘ • exposed to the light, the first 

carhon dioxide. When the I- the first stage while 


carbon d.oxule. » nv.» , ll|iinato bleaching. I» the nr*i «. 

change observed IS its yellowing r ori „.»ldchvdc reaches a niaximum ami then 

bleaching is complete, the quantity » , (l ,t n.cnti.. that the 

diminishes. It is considered by „ ol produced by the reduction of 

aldehyde which appears under tin Recomposition of chlorophyll under the 

carbon dioxide but rather by therefon-. suggested by Kwart 

influence of light and oxygen. 1 production of sugar may be initiated by 

(1007, and Wager ( 1914 . and otho th ' dynu rixation of the aldehyde 

the photooxidation of chh>roph> |0|0! . vlll , M ^s of carbon dioxide and water, 

thus formed rather than by tin d r ^ . dnhng photosynthesis was si.g- 

Tliat chlorophyll or some con.poi.cn •. Tll ,. v found, in experiments with 

gested by the work of Osterhout and^ ||;( ,, kcpl the dark, that 

Viva, Potamogrton, Spirogym. ami "th I • ^ t „ sunlight and steadily 

they began photosynthesis as s«u» ** ■ ;(||:1 Since no limiting factors 

increased their rate until a constant *P allt | lor s considered that the behavior 

as light and carbon dioxide were 1 • products either catalyse photo- 

indicated that sunlight decompose# a • • 

•ynthMB or ...lor directly .»«<• ;llli U..e dy« to « ..Ul. I.y.I.r 

Osterhout (1»»K» »'.d Hurk . H.lorophvll. A considerable number 

could be produced by then as m * *' |iy| Kfwn S|II ,| inline green to be the most 

gave positive results. Ostcrliou ‘ proved aqueous solutions of the 

reliable. Burk used malachite green 0*UT ^ ^ ^ ^ ThcW wero 
dyes upon filter paper until the |aipcr; • ■ ^ ^ ^ unlil color disappeared, 

then exposed to sunlight under licll l«rs ■ ^ , 1|njorily of cases. Baly, Heilbron. 
A positive test for aldehyde was oh of formaldehyde from carbon 

and Barker (1921) found also na. » ■ rvTi;iiU ro |nred basic substances as 

dioxide mid water could I** l» ''!*' i^vid.-s,’malachite gmii, and methyl orang.. 

colloidal uranium, colloidal f<"' r .hlchyde took plan- in viaildc light 

Under these condition* the format. » , icM M,.„.adroli U02S. ol.tam.al 

When carbon dioxide was expo- |th ralriulll |,i. „rl.onate in the prese.e e 

the maximum yield of ”^"7"*,‘“.osium. lh.jva..si and Dhar <193?. . . 

of very finely po» d-red me"» r iu presence of sunlight and .-..(..iimim 

formaldehyde fro... earlmn dK.xt.le llian|WI1 „ ug chloride, copper ear »•»»«• . ■■■ 

oxide, cobalt car*MM.ate. nif Mo | iaIn „,ad .1932. olitained formaldehyde «hn. •' 
nickel sulphate. Qureshi an 
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colloidal solution of chlorophyll a and solutions of pure malachite green, methyl 
orange, and copper acetate were exposed to sunlight in sealed bulbs from which carbon 
dioxide was excluded. 

2. The Condensation of Formaldehyde to Sugar .—Since it was assumed in Baeyer’s 
hypothesis that formaldehyde is condensed to sugar in the presence of alkalies in the 
photo synthetic process, numerous experiments have been conducted in an attempt to 
bring this about in the laboratory. Positive results have been obtained but in many 
cases under conditions of high temperatures and in concentrations of alkalies that are 
in no way comparable to the conditions that prevail in the plant (Ncf, 1913; Ewart. 
1919). It has also been determined that a great complexity of reactions occurs when a 
solution of formaldehyde is treated with an alkali, so that not only some sugar but also 
a large number of other compounds are formed. The condensation of formaldehyde to 
sugar is thus not such a simple process as had formerly been supposed. The attempts 
to form sugar from formaldehyde under conditions comparable to those existing 
in the green plant have given conflicting results. Spoehr (1916) placed 3 per cent 
solutions of formaldehyde in tenth-normal solutions of weak alkalies in glass flasks and 
exposed them to sunlight for as long ns 4 months. The solutions of formaldehyde in 
calcium carbonate, potassium bicarbonate, zinc carbonate, and basic magnesium 
carbonate showed no trace of sugar formation. The solutions of formaldehyde in lead 
hydroxide, calcium hydroxide, and potassium carbonate formed sugar in the dark as 
well as in the sunlight. 

The formation of sugars on the exposure of aqueous solutions of formaldehyde to 
ultraviolet light was demonstrated by Moore and Webster (1918). In the same year 
it was reported by Balv, Heilbron, and Barker (1921), Baly (1922,1924), and Hcilbron 
(1923) that an aqueous solution of formaldehyde is polymerized to reducing sugars in 
light of wave length of 290m>i. In the presence of paraldehyde, sodium phenoxide, 
and certain metallic salts that absorb light of wave lengths 290mp the yield of formal¬ 
dehyde was materially increased, since these substances protected it from polymeriza¬ 
tion when it was formed. 

In contrast to these investigators, Ewart (1920) concluded that the production of 
formaldehyde does not form a stage in the synthesis of sugar in the plant and that 
alkalies do not polymerize formaldehyde to sugar except to a very slight extent. 
Pronounced sugar formation occurs only when the alkali acts on a polymer such as 
p-formaldehydc, the poly hydrate, or m-formaldehyde, and in such cases the endo- 
thermal reaction may be very violent and not applicable to the conditions in the 
plant. Baly (1922) and Heilbron (1923) state that ordinary fo.maldehydc is not 
condensed to sugar under ordinary conditions, but they consider that the formalde¬ 
hyde molecule produced in the process of photosynthesis is in a highly reactive state 
: “"l been designated by them as “activated formaldehyde.” The formaldehyde 
o* l •* *vpc is quickly condensed to sugar and cannot be detected in the plant. The 
i-yde that is detected in the leaf they consider to be a secondary product from 

'*■ ' ' her than photosynthesis. Baly (1928) by a suspension of pure aluminum 
v 'utained by a stream of carbon dioxide exposed to ultraviolet light 
ol, i greater yield of carbohydrates than if no suspensions were used. The 

•‘•hydrates, however, was obtained by passing a stream of carbon 
•ugh a suspension of nickel carlKinatc or cobalt carbonate, exposed 
•dinary tungsten-filament electric lamp. It was found that these. 
•' “faces must In- absolutely free from alkalies or the formation of 
nr. At times, even when freed from all alkali, the carbon- 
were entirely mcf.ective in promoting photosynthesis. 
cm* siispciisiocs o -rivaled, however, by heating to 120°C. or by exjwsurc 
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in the I gh StKKhr (1916, found that formaldehyde mixed with a.r quickly ox,due l 
111 the H'Klit. I , snR HCSts that formic acid might be the source of carbon 

to for,me acid ," that have been mentioned. Jacoby (1919. 1922) 

in the formal ] f ^ nQsturtium in the dark with the petioles immersed in 

water and with the laminae of the leaves surrounded by a humid, carbon dioxide-fn,- 
airTonUin ng the vapor of formaldehyde. The leaves subjected to the fonmddehA d 
W 24 5 to 32 hr increased in dry weight from 12 to 15 per cent as compared hi.I. 
increase of 1.7 to 5.1 per cent in the controls. He considered that the formahh ■ 
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under these experiments was fixed by the plant. Results similar to Jacoby's have 
been obtained by Sabalitschka and Riesenberp (1924J with Pha&eolus mulliflorus and 
Pelargonium. 

The utilization of formaldehyde from nutrient solutions has been studied by 
Bokorny (1911), Nicholas and Nicolas (1922), and Sabalitschka and Weidling (192(5). 
They found that plants can polymerize formaldehyde thus presented to carbohydrates 
equally well in the light or dark. The latter investigators found the optimum con¬ 
centration of formaldehyde in the nutrient solution to be 0.024 per cent. Higher 
concentrations damaged the enzymes and retarded or inhibited the condensation. 
They considered that this offers strong confirmation of the hypothesis that formal¬ 
dehyde is a stage in the production of starch under normal conditions. 

It has generally been considered that if formaldehyde or other organic substances 
could be utilized in plant growth or in the formation of carbohydrates within the 
plants, this was evidence that they were intermediate products in photosynthesis. 
There seems, however, to be no grounds for such a conclusion. The organic com¬ 
pounds that plants may absorb and utilize in the formation of sugar and then starch 
are very numerous, and the experiments that have been performed, especially with 
formaldehyde, only make that fact the more evident but prove in no way that form¬ 
aldehyde or any of the other substances so utilized are intermediate products in the 
process of photosynthesis. 


c. livcnit Theories .—A summary of the more recent ideas concerning 
the process of photosynthesis is presented here. James (1934) considered 
that a diffusion reaction, a photochemical reaction, and at least onf 
thermal “dark" reaction are involved in the process. He proposed the 
following steps in photosynthesis, which are based largely on the state¬ 
ments of Willstatter and Stoll (1918). and Warburg (1919): 

1. The carbon dioxide arriving at the surface of the chloroplasts reacts 
as carbonic acid, or some simple derivative, with the magnesium of the 
chlorophyll to form a dissociable addition compound. 

-• I nder the influence of light this compound undergoes internal 
rearrangement of the molecule giving an unstable compound, chlorophyll- 
formnldehyde-peroxidc. in which the oxygen is only loosely held. 

3. 'Phis compound in the presence of a peroxidase readily breaks down 
1 \ two stages, each releasing 1 ■» molecule of oxygen. 

! The gaseous oxygen escapes from the system, and the formaldehyde 
•ally polymerizes to sugar. 

1935) suggeste,| that in the process of photosynthesis a complex 
" ’ v|| n and hydrated carbon dioxide is converted by the action 
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' lorophyll U and activated formaldehyde, the latter being at 
! in*. h. \oscs. The chlorophyll b thus produced under- 
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• • »' not a catalyst in the plant for carbon dioxide 
- upon the view that carbon dioxide must become 
in before reacting with chlorophyll. The rate 
i"i. rbon dioxide in photosynthesis is far greater 
» hydration of carbon dioxide. 
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Dhar (1935) submitted the following procedure in photosynthesis: 

1. Partial activation of carbon dioxide and water, due to their adsorp¬ 
tion by chlorophyll and other plant pigments. ... . 

2. Further activation of the adsorbed carbon dioxide and water by the 
absorption of part of the energy available from respiration and from 
the oxidation of carotin. 

3. Absorption of light by chlorophyll, and other pigments, and the 
dissociation of activated water molecules into H and OH. The activated 
carbon dioxide molecules are then reduced to formaldehyde by the 
atomic-H produced from the sensitized photolysis of water. 

4. The polymerization of formaldehyde to reducing sugar. 

5. The formation of hydrogen peroxide from OH, and its rapid 

decomposition into water and hydrogen. 

The student can easily judge from this discussion of the chemistry 
of photosynthesis that but little is known concerning the mechanism 
of the process. The facts that are known are that the process takes 
place under the influence of the visible portion of the spectrum, that 
chlorophyll, water, oxygen, and carbon dioxide are necessary, that carbo¬ 
hydrates are formed and oxygen eliminated, and that the process proceeds 
under the general conditions which ore suitable to the activities of hung 
organisms. These facts are not new and have l>een known in a general 
way for more than 70 years. The eiiormoiisjuumint 
process of photosynthesis dunngHic past half century has thrown little 
or~ho additional light upon the subject. The problem & evidently too 
complex for specialists in any one field of science *olve, " 

words of Spochr (1916): "The subject of photosynthesis requires for its 
investigation the masterly application of many branches of scicnce- 
physics, chemistry, plant physiology and the frank cooperation of the 
most skilled workers in these various fields." 

F. Factors That Affect Photosynthesis 
The physiological processes that occur in plants are multiconditioned. 
so that in an investigation of the influence of one factor or condition, the 
interrelation of this factor with the others concerned in any process must 
be taken into consideration. It is, therefore, impossible to speak of a 
single condition as being the cause of an observed effect in a plant (Ln- 
ingston, 1917), but one must consider that a given result depends upon 
numerous other external and internal conditions. 

The conception of multiconditioned processes was first recognize*! 
by Liebig (1843) and was expressed in his law of the minimum in regard I i«> 
the yield of field crops. This law as commonly stated says that " he 
yield of any crop always depends on that nutritive constituent whir h i> 
present in minimum amount.” This means, as stated by Hooker <1. -), 
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that if the available amounts of the essential plant nutrients are divided 
by their respective growth values, the smallest quantity obtained gives 
the maximum amount of growth possible. Liebig, however, apparently 
did not consider water supply, oxygen supply, temperature, and other 
factors which influence the yield of a crop as well as the supply of nutrients, 
so it is not nearly so easy to express the law of the minimum as might be 
inferred from its original rather simple presentation. 

Thomas (1929) reviewed the work of Lagatu and Maume (1924, 1925) 
who showed that the absorption of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium 
by the grape is irreconcilable with Liebig’s law. They found that: 

1. The application of an incomplete fertilizer deficient in one of the 
elements, nitrogen, phosphorus, or potassium, results in an increased 
absorption of the other two. 

2. The lack of balance in a fertilizer containing only two of the 
principal fertilizer constituents—nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium- 
may be such that it will retard the absorption of the omitted one. Under 
such conditions the plant may take up less of the element in which the soil 
is deficient than if there had been no addition of the other two principal 
fertilizer constituents. 

3. The lack of nutritional balance, resulting from the addition of an 
unbalanced fertilizer (except in a nitrogen deficiency), is indicated by 
decreased yields. 

Bartholomew, Watts, and Janssen (1933) stated that Liebig’s law 
of the minimum is not applicable to potassium salts, because the elimi¬ 
nation of potassium from a nutrient solution results in an increased 
absorption of nitrogen and phosphorus by the plants. 

Macy (1936) in discussing the limitations of nutrients on the develop¬ 
ment of plants proposed that the percentage of the limiting nutrient in 
the plant is directly proportional to the response of the plant to an 
increase in the supply of that nutrient. 

The process of photosynthesis is one that is conditioned by numerous 
separate factors. It was realized by Pfeifer (1900) and Pantanelli (1904) 
flic optimum value in photosynthesis was not a fixed value in the 
cns« r. any condition but might depend upon other conditions. It 
r<vi ;i. • i. however, for Blackman (1905) to enunciate this fact clearly 
an<i c * dlize the facts in regard to the interaction of factors not 
only i*. * • * vess of photosynthesis but in regard to other physiological 
processes as r-' In a consideration of the interaction of factors in the 
process ot ; »« * uthesis he stated his law of limiting factors: ‘‘When a 

process is rv -ufonod as to its rapidity by a number of separate factors, 
the rate ot ..rocr is limited by the pace of the ‘slowest’ factor.” 
1 he classical « nr .!e >> 'd by Blackman was the interaction of carbon 
vKoxide and liglr . Suppose that a leaf has enough light falling upon it 
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to supply sufficient energy to decompose 5 cc. of carbon dioxide per hour. 
If the leaf is supplied, for example, with only 1 cc. of carbon dioxide 
per hour and then this amount is increased up to 5 cc. per hour, the 
rate of photosynthesis will increase from one- to fivefold. After the 
rate of carbon dioxide is increased beyond 5 cc. per hour, the rate of 
photosynthesis will remain the same as it was when the rate of carbon 
dioxide application was 5 cc. per hour. Light in this case is thus the 
limiting factor in the photosynthetic process. If the intensity of the 
light is increased until it is sufficient to decompose 10 cc. of carbon dioxide 
l>er hour, an increase in the pressure of the carbon dioxide will increase 
the rate of photosynthesis until the leaf is supplied with 10 cc. of carbon 
dioxide per hour. If a larger amount of carbon dioxide is supplied, the 



Cv&y* 

Fio. 26.—Dingrum to illustrnto tho action of a limiting factor. Description in the text. 

(After F. F. Blackman, " Annals of Botany." 1905.) 

rate of photosynthesis will remain the same, since light will at that point 
again become the limiting factor (Fig. 26). Thus it is impossible to 
investigate the relation between carbon dioxide supplied and the rate of 
photosynthesis without considering the factor of light. 

The law of limiting factors is an elaboration of the law of the minimum 
and is of general application where a process depends upon a number 
of factors. There is considerable difference of opinion regarding the 
general applicability of the law of limiting factors. Hooker (1917) con¬ 
sidered that, although the individual processes obey the law. it does not 
apply to the questions of general development. Crocker (1918) con¬ 
sidered that it is a question whether the law of limiting factors applies to 
plant activities as generally as or with anything like the rigidity assumed 
by some. He suggested that the question should not be so much what 
external factor is the limiting one as what internal condition or inhibitm 
must this factor act upon to initiate the reaction that is under considera¬ 
tion. Harder (1921), and Singh and Lai (1935) believed that, when tin* 
limiting factor comes into operation, the curve is smooth and regular with 
no sharp break as reported by Blackman. 

The factors that influence the rate of photosynthesis may. in com¬ 
mon with other factors that influence the general process of plants, be 
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divided or grouped into external factors and internal factors, depending 
upon whether they are conditions that exist in the external medium or 
those that exist within the plant owing to its structure or composition. 
The external factors that influence photosynthesis are the carbon dioxide 
supply, light, temperature, water supply, and numerous other factors 
essential to the general growth and vigor of the plant. The known 
internal factors that play a part in the process are the chlorophyll content 
and the protoplasmic factors. 

1. The Carbon Dioxide Supply, a. Amount in the Air.—The amount 
of carbon dioxide in the air is approximately 3 parts per 10,000 by volume, 
and this proportion is very constant whether the samples are taken over 
the sea or over the land. In industrial centers or in cities where large 
amounts of carbon dioxide are being liberated, the percentage may be 
increased somewhat, as also occurs near the surface of the soil where the 
decay of organic matter may considerably augment the average amount. 
Thus Lundeg&rdh (1924), as reported by Spoehr (1926), found in a well- 
fertilized field of beets in October that the carbon dioxide content of the 
air at the surface of the soil was 0.053 to 0.28 volume per cent; above the 
leaves, 0.04 to 0.067 per cent; and at a height of 1 m., 0.03 to 0.07 per 
cent. Bornemann (1920, 1921) and Lundeg&rdh (1922) considered that 
more carbon dioxide is evolved from well-manured and well-cultivated 
land than from that which is not manured or cultivated and considered 
that one of the advantages of good cultivation is the release of large 
amounts of carbon dioxide at the soil surface. Keuhl (1926) believed 
that mineral fertilizers are beneficial to a certain extent in that they cause 
a greater production of carbon dioxide by hastening bacterial action in the 
soil. Keinau (1927) believed that the carbon dioxide arising from the 
soil is of more significance to plants than that in the atmosphere above 
the plants. He considered that there should be sufficient organic material 
in the soil to provide for a sufficient flow of this gas around the plant. 
Applcmnn (1927) found that the volumetric concentration of carbon 
dioxide, in the soils of Maryland, was as high as 5 per cent in some cases. 
(• rl.ach (1921), however, could obtain no positive evidence that stable 
(-• ; ‘er manures could act as producers of carbon dioxide in amounts 
that !>o beneficial to crops. The fact that the concentration of 

carbo i; «••!'* is considerably higher near the soil surface than in the 
upper ; ■ re may be of great importance in the growth of plants, 

"incc. as hown later, carbon dioxide can be used by plants to 

advantage in stronger concentration than that which prevails in 

ihe general a *:‘:c e. 


The carbon d 
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«• ontent of the soil atmosphere is always higher 
. • -re above ground. Lundeg&rdh (1924) stated 
0.12 * 2.5 per cent by volume, while Banal (1926) 
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stated that the amount is from 5 to 10 per rent higher than that of the 
general atmosphere. 

The carbon dioxide of the air that is combined by the plant is replaced 
by the decay of organic matter, by the respiration of animals and plants, 
by the combustion of wood, coal, gasoline, and other products, by the dis¬ 
integration of rocks, especially limestone, and by the gases escaping from 
volcanoes. Owing to these replacements the carbon dioxide content of 
the air remains practically constant. The carbon dioxide content of 
water should also be noted here. Water can absorb from the air. at 
760 mm., 0.04 per cent of its own volume of carbon dioxide at 10°C., 
0.03 per cent at 15°C., and 0.02 per cent at 20°C. Sea water contains in 
both the free and combined state about fifty times as much carbon 
dioxide as does the atmosphere, but the greater portion of it Is not 
available to the plant. 

b. Amount Used by the Plant .—The relatively small amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air was for a long time a stumbling block in the determina¬ 
tion of the source of the plant’s carbon supply. It was difficult to con¬ 
ceive that an element which constitutes from 40 to 45 per cent of the dry 
weight of the plant kingdom could be obtained from the small quantity 
that exists in the atmosphere. An enormous volume of air must be 
depleted of carbon dioxide to supply the carbon for a crop, as may be 
illustrated in the case of corn by the following example: 

In 10,000 1. of air there are approximately 3.1 I. of carbon dioxide. 
Since 1 1. of carbon dioxide weighs approximately 2.0 g. and since carbon 
constitutes three-elevenths of the weight of carbon dioxide. 3 I. of carbon 
dioxide cbntain approximately 1.7 g. of carbon. 1 bus in 10,000 I. ol air 
there is present in the form of carbon dioxide 1.7 g. of carbon. A single 
mature com plant including stem, leaves, grain, cob, and roots contains 
364 g. of carbon (Latshaw and Miller, 1924). Thus a single corn plant 
must deplete 364 X 10,000 1.7 or 2,141,176 1. of air of its carbon 

dioxide to obtain the carbon that it has combined. Since 1 I. of air weighs 
approximately 1.3 g., the weight of the air that would be depleted by 
such a plant would be 2,141,176 X 1.3 or 2.783.528 g.. which is equivalent, 
to 2,783.5 kilos or 3.1 tons. A single corn plant thus to obtain its supply 
of carbon must deplete 3.1 tons of air of its carbon. Considering 6.000 
corn plants to the acre, an acre of such plants would thus deplete 18.600 
tons of air of its carbon dioxide in order to obtain the total amount ol 
carbon that these plants contain. 

Hciniekc and Hoffman (1932) found that the amount of carbon 
dioxide in 100 1. of normal air varied from 38 to 70 mg. in a warm, unventi¬ 
lated greenhouse. In some cases as much as 25 per cent of the carbon 
dioxide was removed by passing the ordinary atmosphere over a leaf, 
but as a rule the removal was less than 10 per cent. The amount of 
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carbon dioxide absorbed during a 1 -hr. period per 100 sq. cm. of leaf 
surface varied from less than 1 to as much as 25 mg. 

The evidence in regard to the ability of the plant to use carbon monox¬ 
ide is confusing. Under some conditions it apparently can be used 
by the plant to advantage, while under others it has a toxic effect. Thus 
Bottomley and Jackson (1903) found that young plants of nasturtium 
grown in sterilized sand and in air in which the carbon dioxide had been 
replaced by an equal quantity of carbon monoxide did not grow, but 
that when the amount of carbon monoxide was increased to twenty times 
the carbon dioxide, the plants grew well and were normal and healthy, 
provided that oxygen was added in amount sufficient to keep its pressure 
the same as air. Plants placed in air free from carbon dioxide but con¬ 
taining 10 per cent of carbon monoxide produced abundant starch when 
placed in the sunlight. They noted also that when carbon monoxide was 
so used, only one-half the normal amount of oxygen was given off. On 
the other hand, however, Richards and MacDougal (1904) found that 
carbon monoxide was very toxic to seedlings of corn, sunflower, wheat, 
and rice that were grown in an atmosphere in which the nitrogen had 
been replaced with carbon monoxide but with a normal oxygen pressure. 

It has long been known that a plant can obtain all the carbon from the 
air that it needs for its growth and development, but since the soil atmos¬ 
phere contains such a relatively high concentration of carbon dioxide 
the question has frequently arisen whether the plant is able to draw on 
this supply through the roots and utilize it in photosynthesis. Two early 
investigators, Godlewski (1873) and Moll (1878), were unable to obtain 
any starch in the leaves of plants that were grown in air free of carbon 
dioxide but with the roots growing in soil rich in organic matter. Later 
investigators, Cailletet (1911), Moillard (1912), Maquenne (1911), 
Pollacci (1917, 1920), Breazeale (1923), Banal (1926), Stocklasa (1929), 
Bcrgamaschi (1932). and Livingston and Beall (1934), however, have 
obtained evidence that plants may absorb carbon dioxide from the soil to. 
advantage in the process of photosynthesis. Thus, for example, Pollacci 
(1920) grew plants in an air free from carbon dioxide but with the roots in 
sod ri- *: in humus or in nutrient solutions containing carbon dioxide and 
obse* \ it plants of Zea mays, Acer pscudoplatanus, Qucrcus aesculus, 
and o! v i lived under such conditions and stored starch. Livingston 
and Bcaii . 1 ••' • believed that as much as 5 per cent or more of the carbon 
dioxide us- *5 ’ lie plant comes from the soil. They thought that the 
*i;o :t pro!>:;!.! .... of transport of this gas is the transpiration stream. 
Zi 1. Ira (190* , ai d ..foil (1909) considered that carbon dioxide was only 
ii\»n.-located i- : ri ■( tancesin plants, and on that account the amount 

of this gas absorb*-** -v he roots would be of little significance in the 
of photosynthe.-ts. There thus appears to be evidence that a 
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green plant may absorb some carbon dioxide from the soil and thus 

supplement its supply from the air. . 

c Concentration and the Rate of Photosynthesis.—The experimental 
evidence in regard to the increase in the photosynthetic rate due to 
increasing the normal carbon dioxide supply of the atmosphere is rather 
confusing. This is due to the fact that many workers did not consider 
other factors that are known to play a part and to the fact that the 
interaction of numerous factors in this regard is not understood by the 
investigators today. A rather detailed discussion of the experimental 
work in regard to the effect of the concentration of carbon dioxide on the 
photosyntlietic rate will be given, since this subject is of interest not only 
from a purely scientific standpoint but from the practical viewpoint 
as well. In 1873, Godlewski reported that the optimum value of the 
carbon dioxide content for photosynthesis for clear days was between 5 
and 10 per cent for the plants with which he worked, while Kreusler (1885 
to 1890) noted that the photosynthetic rate increased with the increase of 
carbon dioxide concentration and reached its maximum when the carbon 
dioxide content was thirty-five times that of the normal, or approxi¬ 
mately 1 per cent of the atmosphere. Under more exact control methods 
Brown and Escombe (1902) found with concentrations of carbon dioxide 
lying between 0.6 part and 6 parts per 10.000 of air. when the air was 
passed over leaves attached to the plant and exposed to various intensities 
of sunlight, that the rate of absorption of carbon dioxide was strictly 
proportional to its partial pressure. Thus for example, in the case of the 
leaves of the sunflower where the mean concentrations of carbon dioxide 
over the leaf were 2.22 parts per 10.000 and 14.82 parts per 10.000. 
respectively, the ratio of the partial pressures was as 1:6.6, while the 
carbon dioxide absorbed by the leaves under these conditions was. 
respectively, 248.2 cc. and 1.802.8 cc. or in the ratio of 1: < .2. In another 
case, the ratio of the partial pressures of the carbon dioxide was 1:4.4 
and the ratio of the carbon dioxide absorbed by the leaves. 1:5.3. Black¬ 
man and Smith (1911) studied the effect of different concentrations of 
carbon dioxide upon the rate of photosynthesis of Etodea and Fontinalis, 
submerged water plants, under like conditions of temperature and light, 
the carbon dioxide supply being varied through a range of 0.0025 to 
0.054 g. per 100 cc. of water. It was found that in the weaker solutions 
of carbon dioxide the rate of photosynthesis increased directly with the 
carbon dioxide supply, provided light was not a limiting factor, but that 
with higher concentrations the rate of photosynthesis became depressed. 
Boysen-Jensen (1918) and Lundegftrdh (1921) working with leaves of 
land plants found results similar to those obtained by Blackman and 
Smith. Warburg (1919) and Harder (1921) working on water plants 
failed to find a direct proportionality between carbon dioxide concentra- 
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tion and the rate of photosynthesis. Thus Warburg (1919) in working 
with Chlorella found that photosynthesis is proportional to the carbon 
dioxide concentration between 0.05 and 10 where the unit concentration 
is that of carbon dioxide in water in equilibrium with the atmosphere. 
Above this limit further increases in carbon dioxide concentration resulted 
in increased photosynthesis until the process became constant. 

The effects of the concentration of carbon dioxide on the photo- 
synthetic rate have been studied more recently by Christopher (1933), 
Heinicke and Hoffman (1933), Miller and Burr (1935), and Burgess 
(1935). It was shown by Heinicke and Hoffman (1933), and Christopher 
(1933) that the rate of photosynthesis falls off rapidly if the air supply 
to the leaves is less than 2 1. per hour per square centimeter. Miller and 
Burr (1935) found that many types of potted plants reduce the content 
of carbon dioxide to 0.01 per cent by volume, and that they maintain this 
concentration in light of about 2,000 foot-candles intensity. Deneke (1931) 
stated that the absorption of carbon dioxide by Ficus elastica and 
Tradcscantia pendula, among others, reached a maximum at a wind 
velocity of 100 m. per minute, and that it could not be increased appre¬ 
ciably by higher velocities. In this connection, too, it was observed by 
Blackman and Smith (1911) that plants vary in their ability to assimilate 
carbon dioxide from the same concentration. Thus under a given set of 
conditions Fontinalis assimilated only one-half as much carbon dioxide as 
did Elodca. They suggested that this difference in utilization might be 
due to the difference in the absorption ability of the two plants. The 
behavior of plants toward different concentrations of carbon dioxide and 
light intensity in relation to photosynthesis has been recently again 
investigated by Masked (1928) and James (1928) in regard to both land 
plants and submerged plants with the thought of accounting for some of 
the differences recorded by various workers on this problem. In experi¬ 
ments of this type it should be remembered that only the concentration 
of carbon dioxide in the external medium is open to the direct control 
o! the experimenter, and that the internal rates of diffusion arc due to 


meny and varied factors which in many cases are beyond his control. 
• h rate of diffusion from the external surface of the plant to the surface 
ol ' idoroplasts is apparently the important determining factor. Thus 
' '- x ) considered that the rate of apparent photosynthesis when 

* vdi is a limiting factor may be regarded as being determined 

• lie external carbon dioxide concentration, and a series of 
v the stomatal resistance to diffusion, that in the 

••<tem, the liquid diffusion path up to the surface 
•t.lorop'asi. aie:. furthermore, ‘•resistances” in the photochemical 
<»i i* otosvnthesis. The form of the relation between 
,:: piv md photosynthesis may be greatly modified 
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by the alteration in the relative magnitude of the resistance in the diffu¬ 
sion phase, which may be altered by numerous and varied conditions. 
When the relation of the carbon dioxide concentration to the rate of photo¬ 
synthesis is considered in this light it is seen why inconsistent results 
have been obtained. The whole curve expressing the relation between 
the rate of photosynthesis and the concentration of carbon dioxide when 
external factors are kept constant may be regarded as consisting of three 
parts (Stiles, 1925). The first ascending part of the curve, corresponding 
to the condition where, with increasing carbon dioxide concentration, 
photosynthesis increases proportionately, is approximately a straight 
line This merges with or without a break into a part parallel or approxi¬ 
mately so to the axis of the carbon dioxide concentration where light, 
stomata, protoplasm, rate of diffusion, etc., are limiting the process. 1 Ins 
region of the curve then passes over into a descending part, where with 
increasing carbon dioxide concentration, the rate of photosynthesis is 
lowered on account of toxic action due to the high concentration of the gas. 

The discovery that green plants can increase their photosynthetic 
rate with an increase of the carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere has 
stimulated investigations in regard to the utilization of this principle in 
agricultural practice. Such experiments have been confined mostly to 
plants growing in the greenhouse, although considerable work has been 
done under field conditions. 


,/. Enrichment in .UjncUural Pradice. -Blown and Escon.be (1902) ami 
Domoussy (1903 to 1904) did the first work in applying increased amounts of .arl on 
dioxide to plants upon a relatively large scale. Dcn.ou.sy obtained mcreases m dry 
weight of 15 K per cent for those plants growing under conditions of carbon diox I. 
fertilization. Brown and Escomlic. on the other hand, obtained only negative results. 
They grew the plants in closed roomy compartments in winch the carbon dioxide 
supply varied from three to one hundred times that of normal. They supplied tin 
plants for 12 hr. with this concentration, after which they were exposed tono mud 
conditions for the next 12 hr. They found that a concent ra ion of carbon dioxide a 
high as 0.1 per cent was decidedly injurious to plants under these conditions and their 

c,ni.ro. plants were always ..on- vigorous. The treated plants developed abnor- 

mallv in that their leaf area was reduced; the mtcrnodcs developed more slowly, 
while the flower buds did not open, ami no fruit was produced. Negative results were 

also obtained by Cummings .1 Jones (1918) when plants were grown ... closed 

containers with an increase of the normal carbon dioxide concent ration. 

It has thus developed, if any reliable results an- to be obtained by carbon dioxide 
fertilization, that tlie plants must la- grown in open compartments under as nearly 

normal conditions as ,a.s»ible with the exception of the concent rat ton of the ear.. 

dioxide (Holes and Henderson. 1928). The increased humidity of the air in a closed 
container is apparently one of the detrimental factors when experiments are conducted 
in that inunni'i The purily of the carbon dioxide is a very important faetor m ’ 
type of experiment (Owen and Williams, 1923; Ccrighclli, 1921). The <l*tnbu«M..! 
of the carbon dioxide must also Ik- considered. Cummings and Jones (19 1 «, i- - 
allowed the gas to diffuse slowly but continuously around the plants during the :*IM‘ 1 
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ration period, the only precautions being that the escaping gas did not come in direct 
contact with the leaves but was liberated a few inches from the plant. In most cases, 
however, the amounts of carl>on dioxide that have been used have not been definitely 
measured. The gas has simply been liberated alongside or among the plants growing 
in open containers or in the field. Under such conditions it has been found that there 
is little or no danger of increasing the carbon dioxide content to toxic amounts. 
Cummings and Jones, using open boxes 26 in. high, 26 in. long, and 18 in. wide, 
added during an 8-hr. period as much as 348 1. of gas, the dry weight of the plants 
increasing with the increased quantities added up to that amount. 

In practically all cases where the carbon dioxide supply to field and greenhouse 
crops has been increased, beneficial results have been obtained as measured by 
increased yield of grain, fruit, or amount of dry matter produced. In Europe, 
H. Fischer (1912 to 1927) has been one of the leading investigators in using carbon 
dioxide as an aerial fertilizer. In some cases he lias purified the carbon dioxide from 
the gases that emanate from smelter furnaces and has conveyed it in pipes to green¬ 
houses and field plots. By this means increased yield and more vigorous growth 
were obtained with potatoes, beets, tomatoes, and bush beans. Favorable results 
from the application of carbon dioxide have also been obtained by Riedel (1919, 1921), 
Cummings and Jones (1918, 1920), Jess (1921), Bomemnnn (1920), Owen, Small, and 
Williams (1926), and Gradenwitz (1920). Thus Iliedel (1919, 1921) reported that 
the yields from tomato plants in a greenhouse into which carbon dioxide was intro¬ 
duced through perforated pipes was 175 per cent of the weight of the yield in a green¬ 
house with ordinary air. Cucumbers under like conditions increased 235 per cent 
over controls, while spinach, potatoes, and barley increased 150, 190, and 100 per cent, 
respectively, over the controls. Field plots gnvc yields varying from one and one-half 
to three times those of the ungassed plots. Jess (1921) in outdoor experiments with 
Irish potatoes increased the average weight of the tubers from 140 to 330 g. by the 
application of carbon dioxide. In the greenhouse the yield of tomatoes was increased 
from 29.5 kilos for an untreated house to 81.3 kilos for the treated one, while the yield 
of cucumbers was increased from 138 to 235 kilos. In America the most extensive 


work on the fertilization of plants with carbon dioxide has been reported by Cummings 
and Jones (1918, 1920). These experiments were all under greenhouse conditions 
ami the plants were grown in large open containers in the manner that has previously 
been described. The plants used in these experiments included peas, beans, radishes, 
potatoes, lettuce, endive, Swiss chard, nasturtium, and strawberries. In the case of 
beans, the dry weight of the seeds produced by the treated plants was from 32 to 
' l M ‘ r higher than the checks, while the dry weight of the pods was from 75 to 
'. lit per cent higher than the controls. The percentage of proteins was practically 
V1 " ,c f° r hoth treated and untreated plants, while the carbohydrates showed an 
In this connection it is worthy of note that Kostytschcw observed that 
’’ ‘ '"htions of increased carbon dioxide content the rate of photosynthesis is 
•her in legumes than in iionicguniinous plants. Cummings and Jones 
1191.>* i n the case ol peas, that the total dry matter of the plant was from 

,s, ° ' 1 greater than the checks, while the dry weight of the seed increased 

cent over the control. The results for the potatoes showed that 
the total »»..• V - ( ibers was 33S for the treated and 231 for the untreated, while 
I " * ’ •» ,u, *-*s ranged from 7 to 325 per cent of the controls. Endive, 

and • . It all showed a marked response to treatment with carbon 

t mxide n tii ; . nee and Swiss chard, the number of leaves was increased 

:ip| r <.\: . vlv 10 : - v rhe leaves of lettuce, however, were darker green and 

!u* in treated. The average gain for strawberries in 
M IC tl . 1 - 80 per cel. I .. .. the increase in the number of plants was 55 per cent. 
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tried different methods for supplying carbon diox.dc U> ^uscdT..- 

•molication of this gas in excess of the amount contained in ordinan air increased 
^ of tomatoes but was no, profitable. Some of the effects on " 

‘ shortening of the period of time between flower opening and lie ripening 

dioxide however, did not induce correspondingly greater development. (. U . 
OrcuU.’and Wilson .1933) noted .ha. if red-elover plants were , 
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een. for .He f.rs. half of are .he 

expcriinelits , ..solved prohle.o. The 
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ent plants. 

2 Supply of Light, a. Intensity.— According to Withrow (1936) the 
intensity of sunlight at midday in summer in the temperate zone .s 
approximately 10,000 to 12,000 foot-eandles. Arrordmg to cxpciim. nt 
in the greenhouse, this is greatly in exeess of what plants; art mil > 
for their optimum development. Experimental work md.ra.es (hat - 
intensity of 2,000 to 3,000 foot-candles is sufficient for an "I- ' 

growth, although plants vary widely in that regard. Most pin 
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grow fairly well and produce seed in an intensity of light approximating 
500 foot-candles. They may produce seed in a light intensity as low as 
250 foot-candles, although they may be dwarfed in vegetative growth. 
Artificial light is as yet so costly that it is practical for greenhouse culture 
only in cases where it might aid in the maturing of a crop that would 
otherwise be totally lost. As will be mentioned in Chap. XIV, increasing 
the length of day by the use of artificial light is very practical because 
light intensities of one-third to 10 foot-candles are sufficient for that 
purpose. Arthur and Porter (1935) constructed an insulated greenhouse 
that allowed the rays of the sun to penetrate only through the roof. 
The energy of the sun was supplemented by artificial light which, together 
with the rays of the sun, heated the house in addition to furnishing the 
energy necessary for photosynthesis. In the region of New York City 
the best growth was obtained during the winter months by supplement¬ 
ing the daylight with artificial light for 5 to 6 hours per day. 

The intensity of light at which photosynthesis will occur in various 
water plants has been given considerable attention. Gail (1922) and 
Shelford and Gail (1922) found that photosynthesis in the red algae 
begins at depths at which the red and orange light is reduced to approxi¬ 
mately 1 per cent, and it continues to a depth at which the intensity of 
light is approximately only 0.0032 per cent of the incident rays. Schomer 
(1934) found in the lakes of Wisconsin that the depth for optimum 
photosynthesis varied with the plant and with the weather conditions. 
On bright days the depth for optimum photosynthesis was at 5 m. for 
CcralophyUum and Elodca, while on dark, cloudy days it was at the sur¬ 
face. The maximum rate of photosynthesis of algae occurred at a depth 
of 7 m. on bright days, while on cloudy days it was at 0.5 m. Tschudy 
(1934) found that most of the photosynthesis in red and brown algae 
occurs at a depth of less than 10 m. The red algae can utilize the light 
that penetrates to a depth of 25 m., while the brown algae seem unable 
to synthesize carbohydrates below 15 m. of water. 

The experimental work on the influence of the intensity of light upon 
the rate of photosynthesis previous to 1905 is of doubtful value, since the 
f.M iors ether than the intensity of light were not given due consideration. 
t'° r * r - • i°w of the early literature on this topic the student is referred 
to 1.925) and to Brown and Heise (1917). The latter reviewers 

concha- ! •’ t this early experimental work does not indicate that carbon 
dioxide i- . \ in in plants is proportional to the light intensity. They 

considered ve experiments indicate a progressively smaller increase 

of the rate of; • . nthesis for each increase in light intensity and that 
this progress; v icc.case in the rate of augmentation continues until a 
point is reached at whit-! further increase in light produces no measurable 
increase in assimilation 
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In 1905 Blackman and Matthaei, however, investigated the influence 
of light intensity upon the photosynthetic rate with a full realization 
of the importance of other factors and under well-controlled conditions. 
They concluded that if the temperature and carbon dioxide arc in excess 
the rate of photosynthesis is proportional to the intensity of the incident 
light. For every temperature there is a maximum light intensity which 
will produce a maximum rate of photosynthesis at that temperatunv 
It has been observed by Osterhout and Haas (1918), W arburg (1919) and 
Spoehr and McGee (1923) that when plants have been kept in darkness 
for a period and then exposed to sunlight, the rate of photosynthesis s 
low at first and then steadily increases until a maximum is reached 
term “photochemical induction” has been given by Stiles (1J25) to tin. 
phenomenon. Harder (1930) noted in Fronlenal" and ^ lado ^ ,h “* 

carbon assimilation under constant conditions of light, temperature 

water, and carbon dioxide reached a maximum slowly in plants that had 
been darkened for several hours. Li (1929) noted that when re tain 
plants are changed from light of high available energy for photosynthesis 
to light of low available energy there is an inhibition of this process, and 

V ‘ C Tl.e S h,'termittent application of light has bee,, observed to have a 
marked influence on the photosynthetic rate. Thus \\ arburg (1.1. . 
us reported by Stiles (1925) and Spoehr (1926), found in the case of 
Chlorclla that with alternations of 8.000 per minute the rate of photo¬ 
synthesis was 100 per cent above that in continuous illumination. \\ 
^alternation of four light and four dark periods per minute, the ra e of 
photosynthesis was only 10 per cent above that of continuous ill > 

,ion. Emerson and Arnold (1932) made measurements of photos) nthesis 
in continuous and flashing light of high intensity. For each flash of 
light there were present about 4,800 molecules of chlorophyll for each 
mole'cule of carbon dioxide reduced. The length of time ^mrod or o.ic 
unit in the photosynthetic mechanism to complete the cycl' of the photo- 
chemical and “Blackman” reactions was found to be about 0.0_ ,ei. 
at 25°C Spoehr (1926) considered that this behavior might be explained 
by assuming that during the dark period carbon dioxide is synthesized 
by the chloroplasts and moved away so that when they arc again exposed 
to light there are available higher concentrations of the necessary material 
for photosynthesis, which would tend to increase its rate. 1 Ins phe¬ 
nomenon occurs only under conditions of high light intensity and ,s not 
noticeable under conditions of low illumination. 

In the process of photosynthesis, carbon dioxide and water are „>.U 
and oxygen is given off as a by-product, while in the process of respiration, 
which is proceeding at the same time, oxygen is utilized and carbon , .ox - 
and water are given off as waste products. Since the rate of pholo- 
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synthesis increases with the inteasity of light, while the process of respira¬ 
tion is independent of this factor, there will be a light intensity for every 
plant at every temperature at which the building-up process of photo¬ 
synthesis will just equal the tearing-down process of respiration. Under 
such conditions carbon dioxide and oxygen will be neither absorbed nor set 
free. This point in the intensity of the incident light has been called the 
“compensation point” (Plaetzer, 1917). The value of the compensation 
point varies widely for different species and for different temperatures. 

It was observed by Blackman and Matthaei (1905) that if light is a 
limiting factor, equal areas of leaves of different plants equally illuminated 
give equal photosynthetic rates. They also observed that plants differ in 
their photosynthetic rates. Thus at 29.5°C. cherry laurel leaves reached 
their maximum rate of photosynthesis at 0.36 of full sunlight, while 
IIclianthus tubcrosus required 0.69 of full sunshine to reach its ma.ximum 
photosynthetic rate. Dastur and Asana (1932) found with Allium ccpa 
and 11 din nth us aiinuus that the amount of carbohydrate formed in 
leaves in polarized light was not statistically different from that formed in 
ordinary light. Later Dastur and Gunjikar (1934) noted that the carbo¬ 


hydrate content of leaves exposed to elliptieally polarized light was less 
than that of leaves exposed to ordinary light. 

6. II nvc Lengths of Light. —There are numerous factors entering into 
a solution of this problem which are difficult of estimation and control 
but which greatly influence any results that may be obtained. Many of 
factors were not considered by the early investigators, while the 
more recent investigators, who realize these difficulties, have not been 
able satisfactorily to measure or control them. Some of the difficulties 
"'“t on,or mto a wlulion of this problem are: ( 1 ) the measurement of the 
‘•nergy in the different portions of the spectrum. (2) the methods of 
obtaining the different wave lengths used. (3) methods for measuring the 
rate of photosynthesis. (4) the relative absorption of the different wave 
1‘mgt is by different plants. (5) and variation in the light supply. 

I he relative distribution of energy in various spectra varies widely, 
so unless t l,e sources of energy used are t he same, widely different results 
obtained. Sunlight also varies in intensity and composition at 
,,f t,M? 0ar,h - fr ”'» time to time, so different portions of the 
y var - v h** «ch other. It should also be noted 

that I! < 1 . ; intensities of diff.-reni lights are presented to the plant, 

. P .„' ‘ MorUV( absorption so the greatest rate of photosynthc- 

T 'V n M ' ,M i,y r:,v> !,,nl aro most absorbed regardless 

"! ' f ,h< them equally. On account of 

e difficulties »vc jusi I.. . numerated, the investigations in 

regard to photosv' nd v.u- i, :-gtii have Ik-cm productive of but few 
data that are concha 
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The range of wave lengths of light in which photosynthesis may occur 
was investigated by Timiriazeff (1890. 1904) and UnpninR (191.) by 
means of the iodine-starch method. By this method the spectrum is 
thrown upon the leaf for a period, after which the chlorophyll is removed 
and the leaf is tested for starch with iodine after the usual manner, the 
depth of color being taken as an index to the rate of starch formation m 
the various regions of the spectrum. In Phascolus multi floras (l rsprung 
1917) exposed to various sources of light, starch formation was found 
to occur throughout the whole visible spectrum if sufficient time "ere 
allowed. Starch formation was thus found to occur between the wave¬ 
lengths 330 and 760m,i. The maximum activity apparently was in the 
regfon 687 to 656mg. In the normal solar spectrum, starch forma on 
in the blue requires a longer time than in the red. I rsprung (1.118 
reported that he was able to observe slight starch formation in the infrared 
portion of the spectrum in Phascolus vulgaris which had been exposed 
for 40 hr The starch-iodine method for determining the rate of photo- 
synthesis for an experiment of this type is. however open to serious 
objections. The formation of starch is, without doubt secondary to 
photosynthesis and can occur in the dark as well as in the light, prowled 
* Su „ ars is present. The formation of starch might be intlu- 

cnccd by light in an entirely different manner from that influencing the 
process of photosynthesis. The role of the ultraviolet rays ... photo¬ 
synthesis apparently is of little or no consequence, as has been mentioned 
in the discussion of the theories of photosynthesis I hints can carrj on 
normal photosynthesis under conditions that exclude ultraMol.t rajs 
while the experimental attempts to produce photosynthesis in plants 

ultraviolet light are not convincing. 

The rclatfvc value of the different rays of light the process of photo¬ 
synthesis was studied by Kniep and Minder (1909) for Elodca caua.lrus, 
They measured the energy value of red. blue, and green rays me,dent 
upon the plant and determined the rate of photosynthesis by the oxygen- 
bubble method. Their observations indicated that the red■ and he b uc 
lights of the same intensity gave the same rate of photosyi.th sis, but 
they could observe no photosynthesis in green light. 1 his work, however, 
although a great step in the direction of properly controlled experiments 
of this type gave results that were unreliable, since the screens used 
allowed rays other than those desired to pass, unless successive screens 
were used which diminished the intensity of the light to a point where the 
intensity became a limiting factor. I.ubimenko (1923 ... experiments 
with 8 species of plants used monochromatic light with red ra s f n 
760 to 600ma and blue rays from 480 to 400mg and assumed tin-..... n > 
of the blue rays to be 85 per cent of the red. The expertn.cnts cairn d 
on at 20°C for 6 hr. in a clear sky with a carbon dioxide covtent ranging 
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from 9 to 11 per cent showed that the rate of photosynthesis was greater 
in red than in blue light, being double in the former as compared with the 
latter. The rate of photosynthesis was retarded with time in both red 
and blue light. In species adapted to diffuse light of low intensity, as 
Hcdcra helix and Aspidistra elatior , the activity of the blue rays equalled or 
exceeded that of the red rays. Wurmser (1925) in experiments with 
Viva and other sea algae reported that the liberation of oxygen in green 
light of 490 to 590m/i was higher than that in the red rays of 590 to 700mg, 
the rate of green to red l>eing as 1.15:1.00. 

Stiles (1925) considered that the experimental evidence that has been 
presented indicates that, with equal intensity of incident light, photo¬ 
synthesis is influenced by wave lengths, being greatest in the red between 
the B and C lines and least in the blue violet. Warburg and Negelein 
(1923) agreed with this in that they consider that the rate of photosynthe¬ 
sis decreases with decreasing wave length. They further considered that 
there is no apparent relation between the efficiency of photosynthesis 
and the absorption hands of chlorophyll. Thus the yield of photo¬ 
synthesis in the red. a region of high absorption, is greater than in the 
green, a region of low absorption, and the yield in the green is higher 
than that in the blue, the region of highest absorption (Spoehr, 1926). 
Since there are different degrees of absorption of the different wave 
lengths by the leaf cells due to specific differences of the cells themselves 
nr m the thickness of the leaves, it would appear to be impossible to find 
values for the relative rates of photosynthesis, in light of different wave 
lengths, which will hold in general for all plants and all conditions. 

Dangcard (1927) noted in Chlonlla vulgaris and Sccncdcsmus acutus 
that the amount of growth in the various regions of the spectrum was 
closely correlated with the intensity of absorption by the chlorophyll. 
Tuttinghntn and Moore (1931) found that the most consistent composi¬ 
tional response of plants grown under Vitaglass was an increased per¬ 
centage of the li|tides in the dry matter. Meier (1932) reported that the 
r:iy< of ultraviolet light from 2530 to 3022 A. killed cultures of some of the 
u'v n algae. The wave lengths longer than 3022 A. had no appreciable 
!• '! al ffcct. The ozone in the upper atmosphere serves as a filter for the 
injuria•• rays of the sun and thus protects organisms against them. 
Arno i li reported that an unidentified unit in the mechanism of the 
photoM ' of ('hlonlln /*?;■•. nordnsa is rendered inactive by the absorp¬ 
tion of i • . mi «if ultraviolet light of a wave length of 2537 A. Bums 
(1933, 193 l 1 that the infrare i rays longer than l,100m;i are detri¬ 
mental to p hesis. and that white pine and Norway spruce were 

able to utilize . visible spectrum except a portion of the blue and 
violet. It was r . ! by Pastor and Samant (1933) that the pro¬ 
duction of starch. • • rhohy.Irate-, and total sugars is much greater 
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in diffuse daylight than in artificial light. Ho did not attribute those 
differences to any variations in the intensity of the light but to the differ¬ 
ence in its quality. Dastur and Mehta (1935) concluded from the use 
of artificial light that photosynthetic activity is highest in white light, 
intermediate in red light, and very feeble in the blue-violet region of the 
spectrum Thus the rate of photosynthesis does not depend alone on 
the total energy content delivered to the plant, but also on the distribu¬ 
tion of radiation of different wave lengths. Arthur (1929) found that 
plants do not develop normally unless exposed to both the red and blue 
ravs of the spectrum. The ultraviolet region of sunlight, which is not 
transmitted by greenhouse glass, is of no definite benefit to growing 
plants, and the ultraviolet region beyond a wave length of 290m,. is 

very injurious to green plants. . 

3. Temperature, a. Coefficient.—The temperature coefficient, as has 
been stated in Chap. II. is denoted by Q x o and is the ratio of the rate of a 
reaction or process at a given temperature to (he rate of the process at a 
temperature 10° lower. The temperature coefficient for purely physiru 
processes is relatively low, being from 1.2 to 1.4 a. the temperatures that 
ordinarily prevail in the plant. The temperature coefficient for chomieal 
reactions arc, on the other hand, relatively high, ranging from 2 to 3. 
while relatively low temperature coefficients ranging from 1 to 1.4 are 

characteristic of photochemical reactions. _ 

It was observed by Blackman and Matthaei (190o) that between o and 
25°C the temperature coefficient of photosynthesis ... cherry laurel 
was 2.1 and for artichoke 2.5. which suggests that it may be .hfferent 
for different species. Osterhout and Haas (1918) noted that the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient of photosynthesis in the case of f fra ngi'la ... 

17 and 27° was 1.81. Since light reactions ordinarily have low tempera¬ 
ture coefficients, they assumed that the process of photosynthesis involves 
a light reaction with a low coefficient followed by an ordinary chemical 
reaction with a high temperature coefficient, so that as a result the tem¬ 
perature coefficient of the process as a whole is low I Ins is ... me 
with the idea that photosynthesis is a complex of reactions falling under 
a diffusion phase, a photochemical or light phase, and a chemical or dark 
phase (James, 1928). In a critical review of the literature ...regard to 
the influence of temperature on the rate of photosynthesis, Brown and 
Hcise (1917) considered that the work, for the most part, indicates tem¬ 
perature coefficients which are of the same order of magnitude as photo¬ 
chemical coefficients. The temperature coefficient of photosynthesis i- 
apparently influenced by the chlorophyll content of the leaves. I m- 
Willstatter and Stoll (1918) found that the leaves of Uhm.s with low 
chlorophyll content showed a temperature coefficient of 1.34 as roinpami 
to 1.5 between 15 to 25°C. for leaves with a high content of the pigmmt 
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When neither light nor the concentration of carbon dioxide is a limiting 
factor, the rate of photosynthesis is increased by an increase in tempera¬ 
ture just as are many chemical reactions. However, when the light 
intensity is low, temperature has little effect—a characteristic of photo¬ 
chemical reactions. It is thus considered that when the light intensity 
is low a photochemical reaction determines the rate of photosynthesis, 
whereas when the light intensity and the supply of carbon dioxide are 
both high, a “dark,” chemical reaction, the rate of which is determined 
by temperature, limits the whole process. The existence of the “dark” 
reaction was first established by workers in the laboratory of F. F. Black¬ 


Time, successive 
periods, hours 

Rate of photosynthesis, 
grams of CO* combined per 
50 cm.* of leaf per hour, at 

8 .8‘C. 

37.5°C. 

2 

0.0020 

1 

0.0574 

2 



2 


0.0278 

2 

0.00385 

0.0218 


man, and it is now frequently termed the “Blackman” reaction (Gordon, 
1929; and Kolin, 1935). 

The temperature coefficient of photosynthesis has been investigated 
with the idea that it might throw some light on the nature of the reactions 
involved; however, the temperature coefficient in photosynthesis is not 
so indicative of the nature of the process as it is in a simple reaction, 
lhc process of photosynthesis consists of a series of reactions that are 
influenced by numerous factors, any one of which, other than temperature, 
might be the limiting one. 

6. Range. The threshold temperature of photosynthesis varies 
greatly for different plants. Mat than (1905) found that photosynthesis 
took place in the leaves of cherry laurel at -6°C. Henrici observed 
photosynthesis in lichens at -20°C. and in alpine plants at -16°C. 
Ewart (1896) stated that the evolution of oxygen ceases between 0 and 
2°C. in the case of warm, temperate, and subtropical plants and between 
4 and 8°C. for tropical plants. Provided that no other factor is a limiting 
one, the rate of photosynthesis increases with an increase in temperature 
until about 25°C.. as observed by .Matthaei (1905) and Blackman and 
Matthaei for cherry laurel. Aliove a temperature of 25°C., however, 
complications arise Below 25°C. the rate of photosynthesis remains 
constant at a given ter* porature hour after hour, but above 25°C. it 
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decreases with time so that the initial rate is not maintained. The falling 
off of the initial rate is irregular; it is more rapid the higher the temper¬ 
ature; and at any temperature above 25°C., it is greater at first and 
subsequently becomes less rapid. Thedata in the table on page594, take n 
from Matthaei (1905), illustrate the behavior of photosynthesis in the 
leaf of cherry laurel at a relatively low and a relatively high temperature. 

Owing to this falling off in the rate 
of photosynthesis at the higher temper¬ 
atures, the previous history of the leaf 
as regards temperature would deter¬ 
mine the value of the photosynthetic D 
rate. Thus the temperature at which 
the highest rate is observed will depend 
upon the time that has elapsed between 
the commencement of the experiment 
and the measurement of the photosyn¬ 
thetic rate. On this account, some 
regard the optimum temperature as 
the highest temperature that can Ik* 
maintained continuously without a 
resulting depression of the process under q 
consideration. 

The behavior of photosynthesis at 
higher temperatures ap|>cars similar to 
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Fm. 27.—Gr«|>h» allowing the rela¬ 
tion between temperature mid enzyme 
action. {Rulrairn from Jorgiiuun ami 
that of hydrolytic enzymes (Blackman. .v»fr«. 1917. afur Ductaur. ismu The 
MM J !'• II II / 1iw.to.l fcra|>h OA show* the relation between 
1905). 1 llUS kjeldahl (IS/.)) n temperature :iml enzyme action if the 

that malt diastase hydrolyzed ilicrea. - enzyme activity remain* unimpaired. 

. . . e . , „„ A*>or* The graph DH represents the relation 

Ulg quantities Ol starch up to uo ., tem|»eralure und quantity of 

after which the reaction falls off rapidly, enzyme. The graph OMC represents 
. . . u| .o (y Tb»< ill*- ,hp • c,u “ l K rn l*h between temperature 

becoming nothing at 80 t. * »is <u and CIlEynie action. 

crease in the reaction is apparently due 

to the destruction of the enzyme by heat. This characteristic behavior of 
enzymes was further investigated by Tammann (1892. 1895) and by 
Dudaux (1899) and has been termed “Tammann’s principle." Phis prin¬ 
ciple is shown by the following curves (Fig. 27) : The curve OA shows the 
relation between temperature and the enzyme action, provided the reac¬ 
tion is in no way hindered by the temperature. The curve DH represents 
the relation between the temperature und the quantityof enzymes, since it 
is being destroyed by heat. The curve OMC represents the actual curve 
between temperature and the enzyme action. Theapparent productionoi 
an optimum is thus due to two opposed processes, t he increased hydrolytic 
action of the enzyme and the destruction of the enzyme due to heat. Kvi- 
dence was obtained by Moliseh (1925) which indicated that an enzyme 
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might be concerned in the photosynthetic process. He observed that 
green leaves from a wide range of plants dried at 30 to 40°C. and pulver¬ 
ized liberated oxygen when illuminated. Leaf material, however, that 
was heated to 96°C. did not thus behave, while material prepared from 
leaves that were killed by freezing could liberate oxygen in illumination. 
If Tammann’s principle or some similar one is involved in photosynthesis, 
the position of the optimum is not a definite fixed point but depends upon 
other factors that will remain constant only if the plants are subjected 
to the same previous treatments (Jorgensen and Stiles, 1917). 

Baly and Hood (1929) claimed in the artificial formation of carbo¬ 
hydrate from carbon dioxide in the presence of nickel carbonate that 
the amount of carbohydrate produced was a linear function of tempera¬ 
ture between 5 and 31°C. t beyond which the yield fell off with rising 
temperature. 


4. Amount of Chlorophyll.—In 1879 Weber observed that equal areas 
of the leaves of different plants under the same conditions had different 
assimilatory powers, and Haberlandt (1882) attempted to explain these 
observations by determining the number of cldoroplasts |>er unit area. 
No definite conclusions, however, can be drawn by this method, since 
there is no evidence that all cldoroplasts contain the same amount of 
chlorophyll. Since it is experimentally impossible to vary the concentra¬ 
tion of tin* chlorophyll in tin* plant, the relation of the chlorophyll content 
to rale of photosynthesis has lieen studied by using plants from different 
habitats, young and old leaves, green and yellow leaves of different 
varieties, and etiolated plants. 

a. Plants of Dijhnnt Habitats and of Different Varieties .—It was 
observed bv I.ubiineiiko (1905, 1908) that shade plants could accomplish 
the same amount of photosynthe>is with a lower illumination than the sun 
plant* and that the chlorophyll content of the former was higher than that 
nf the latter. The Min plants with the low chlorophyll content showed 
'he maximum ran of photosynthesis at the highest light intensities, while 
i he shade plants d,> \\* d a decreased rate at the same intensities. Hecon- 
".d •••ed that !'-av**> wit! a high ehlorophvll content have a high absorption 


cm tlicient and that 
phot' i’m| liesis • !• • 
ohsep : iv soinew 


’ptimiim temperature and light intensity for 
••b •■!,:,»rophyll content. Henriei (1918) made 
• *rd with those of Lubimenko, since she 


noted i ’wland pi.::.' o i\«- as much as 2.3 times more chloro¬ 


phyll than alpin- ; ' i *!.•• same species, and in strong light the 

rate of ph«» diesis in • . : » ; hints was higher than in the lowland 
plants. She m .• \ furl! r d . • • pine plants assimilate more rapidly 
than lowland pi: vln u red r-v predominate around sunset but less 

rapidly than loul.. Ian when L;*’ rays predominate. 
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Willstatter and Stoll (1918) in their discussion of the relation of the 
chlorophyll content to photosynthesis introduced the term “assimilation 
number" or “photosynthetic number.” The photosynthetic number 
may be defined as the number of units of carbon dioxide absorbed per hour 
per unit of chlorophyll. It is the ratio of the number of grams of carbon 
dioxide absorbed per hour by a unit of leaf to the number of grams of 
chlorophyll contained in that unit. If the rate of photosynthesis depends 
only on the chlorophyll content, then the photosynthetic number should 
be constant, but if other factors than chlorophyll content influence the 
rate, the photosynthetic numbers will show variations These authors 
determined the photosynthetic number for a large number of plants at a 
temperature of 25°C., with a 5 per cent carbon dioxide supply and a sup¬ 
ply of light equal to 48,000 lux. The following examples taken at random 
show the variation of the photosynthetic number for different plants: 
Cucurbila pepo, 12.1; H'lianthus annuu,. 10.9; Hydrangea apulmdcs.tb, 
and Acer pscudoplalanus. 5.2. In experiments with fight-green 0 r yellow 
and normal green varieties of plants. Plester (1912), W illsta ter and Stoll 
(1918), and Fleischer (1935). observed that the rate of photosynthesis 
increased with the chlorophyll eontent. but they were not able toestabl.sh 

any relation between these two factors. ... . 

Briggs (1935) stated that when illumination is weak the assimilation 
of young leaves increases with age even when the chlorophyll carbon 
content is maintained at a constant value. He -^s.edtfiatcfiU.o- 
phyll combines with carbon dioxide, is then activated by fight energy and 
. subsequently is broken down into free chlorophyll and o her products 
Apparently when the concentration of carbon dioxide and he intensity 
of illumination are very great, all the chlorophyll will la-... the form o the 
activated compound, so that the rate of reaction will be proportionate 

to the amount of chlorophyll present. . , 

Ireland and Yeats (1933) found a positive correlation between the 
content of chlorophyll and the yield of kafir Sprague and Curtis 1933 
believed that the mean values for ehlorophyl concentration and total 
chlorophyll for selfed fines of corn are reasonably to liable indexes of fie 
total yield that will be produced by their hybrids. Ulvm (1934) reported 
that the percentage of the dry matter of corn leaves increased ... direct 
proportion to the chlorophyll content. f , . „ 

6. Etialaled Plan,.,-In experiments with etiolated plants of barley 
Vida Jaba, and Phasedu., Irving (1910) and Briggs (1920) concluded 
that etiolated leaves do not possess any appreciable power of photo¬ 
synthesis. They observed further that the development of photosyn- 
thetie activity in the young leaves lagged behind greening and did no 
appear until after the leaves had attained a full green color, win n H 
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developed very rapidly. They considered that photosynthetic activity 
is dependent upon some other factor than chlorophyll and is not developed 
so quickly as the pigment that remains idle until the other factor becomes 
active. Willstatter and Stoll (1918) were not able to duplicate the 
results of Irving (1910), but according to Briggs (1920) the difference in 
the results is due to the difference in the age of the material used. In the 
case of seedlings of plants such as Uelianthus annuus , Acer, and Cucurbita, 
where the first photosynthetic organ is one that also serves as a storage 
organ, Briggs (1922) observed that the photosynthetic activity is fully 
developed at germination. With this type, photosynthesis under natural 
conditions of growth in the field showed no lag behind greening. In 
such plants as Phaseolus, Ricinus , and Zea where the seedling develops a 
specialized photosynthetic organ different from the storage organ, the 
photosynthetic activity was not developed until some time after germina¬ 
tion, and photosynthesis under natural conditions shows a corresponding 
lag. Inman (1935) noted that, after etiolated plants of corn, wheat, and 
oats were transferred from the dark to the light, the evolution of oxygen 
began about the time that the eye could detect the appearance of a green 
color in the leaves. 

At the present time it is definitely known that only those cells which 
contain chlorophyll are capable of photosynthesis, but the quantitative 
role of the pigment in this process has not been established. 

5. Water Supply.—Water plays both a direct and an indirect role in 
the process of photosynthesis. It plays a direct role in that it enters into 
chemical combination with carbon dioxide to form carbohydrates in the • 
process. It plays an indirect role in that it maintains the turgidity of the 
leaf cells and thus keeps the stomata open and allows an unobstructed 
intake of carbon dioxide. Since the amount of water used in chemical 
combination is relatively small, the greatest hindrance to photosynthesis 
due to a limited water supply conies from the secondary effect of the 
closure of the stomata. Thoday (1910) found that the turgid leaves of 
l/'liwithiis onn iius carried on photosynthesis approximately ten times 
m< re rapidly than did leaves that were wilted to drooping during the 
eM'i'pmenl. In withering leaves of Tropacolum majus, Sehroeder and 
!' •• !‘>22) and Horn (1923) noted that starch was broken down into 
mi*: • 1 '*at the cane sugar Readily increased with the decreasing water 

cons* 1 * "’i (1923) found that when the water content of the leaves of 
Ri'h was reduced 13 to ^4 |>er cent, a reduction of 53 to 78 

p ’ cent .? vnthesis occurred. In Phlomis punyens a water loss of 

3-1 !-' ,r cen • • reduction oi 13 per cent in photosynthesis. In these 

< \pviiiuents * fixity of photosynthesis was not regained at once 

m v 'he rec. •: mol turgulity and in some cases showed a reduc¬ 
tion • 2 f » per a nt dter complete recovery of turgor. Iljin (1915) 
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considered that plants that are adapted to a dry habitat lose less water 
per amount of carbon dioxide decomposed than do mesophytes. Owing 
to water loss the stomata of the mesophytes close, and as a result the 
intake of carbon dioxide is reduced and photosynthesis is cheeked, while 
in the xerophytic plants it is going on at the normal rate. It was observed 
by Brilliant (1924) that, with a loss of 41 to 63 per cent of the water con¬ 
tent of the leaves of Hohra helix and Impatient parviflora. photosynthesis 
was almost stopped. The process was at its maximum when the water 
content was reduced only 5 to 15 per cent. Young plants are not so 
much affected by the loss of water as are more mature ones. Dastur 
(1924 1925) also found that there is a direct correlation between the 
decrease in the rate of transpiration and the fall in the water content, per 
unit of leaf area. Those plant tissues, placed most unfavorably m regard 
to their water supply, are the first to lose their power of photosynthesis, 
this inhibition appearing firs, in the marginal and intravascular regions 
and then gradually proceeding inwardly toward the central and mam 
fibrovascular bundles. Y.incker (1916). however, found that the 
greater amount of dry matter per unit of leaf area was produced ... those 
corn plants that showed the lower amount of transpiration and that grew 
in the drier soil. He considered that this was .hie to the more active 
respiration and growth in the leaves with the higher water content. 
The leaves with the lower water content were carrying on respiration less 
rapidly, and as a consequence dry matter accumulated. Skvortzov 
(1931), Dastur and Dcsai (1933), Smyth (1934). Childers and Cowar. 
(1935), and Heinicke and Childers (1935) have shown that the water 
content of the leaf is closely allied with the process of photosynthesis 
Any fluctuation in the water content is almost .n.mcdm.cy M mved 
by a similar fluctuation in the rate of photosynthesis Iljtn (1921) found 
more sugar in leaves in dry than in wot habitats. Hie leaves of Kumcx 
crivput and U. cough,m< ratus contained almost twice as much sugar 
when withered as when turgid. The lack of translocation may have 
been a factor in this ease. Moliseh (1921) noted that waiting hastens 
the disappearance of starch from starch-filled leaves, and Sehrocdcr and 
Herrman (1931) found in wilted nasturtium leaves bat the sucrose 
content increased a. the expense of starch. Hartt (1934) found evidence 
that a greater synthesis of sucrose occurred ... the leaves of the sugar cane 
when the plant was supplied with water than in those from which it was 
withheld, although some photosynthesis occurred at the wilting point. 
McKay (1935) found tlml photosynthesis Ix-gan in 6 to 10 nun. afiei 
water was added to drought-treated plants of the xerophytic moss. 
Grimmia montuna. Bernlierk (1924) showed that a deficiency of waler 
retards the rate of photosynthesis independently of the closing ol th. 

stomata. 
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6. Other External Factors.—It has been shown by Hoffman (1932, 1933) and 
Christopher (1935) that lime-sulphur, flotation, and oil sprays decrease the rate of 
photosynthesis, the decreases ranging from 17 to 40 per cent. 

Fisher (1934) found in various apple varieties that the size of the fruit was 
positively correlated with the leaf extent per apple. He considered that this rela¬ 
tionship is due to the greater amount of food synthesized per fruit. The weight of 
fruit produced per unit of leaf surface was least in the McIntosh variety and greatest 
in Rome Beauty. He suggested that these results may be due to differences in the 
photosynthetic efficiency of the leaves of these two varieties. Gustafson and Stoldt 
(1936) found with the tomato that the efficiency of the plant in setting fruit is highest 
when the leaf area per fruit is small. After setting, however, the size of the fruit is 
increased by a larger leaf area. 

It was found by Eidelman and Bankul (1933) that the removal of some of 
the leaf blades of wheat and barley intensified the photosynthetic rate in tho 
remaining ones. Lubimenko and Stscheglova (1932) removed 20 to 30 per cent of 
the leaf surface of barley, bean, oats, and buckwheat by perforating the leaves. The 
umount of carbon dioxide absorbed was diminished for the first 2 days after this 
treatment. A considerable increase in the absorption of carbon dioxide then occurred, 
and the process reached a maximum in 6 to 8 days. In some cases the perforated 
leaves were absorbing more carbon dioxide than the controls after a period of 18 days. 
By perforating the leaves of wheat and barley to a degree not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the surface, Shchcglova and Chernysheva (1933) obtained increases in the rate of 
photosynthesis thnt persisted for several days. Eldrcdge (1935) found with com in 
Iowa that total leaf removal, by stripping at weekly intervals from tho four-leaf 
stage to the tasseling stage, caused reductions in yield in almost direct proportion 
to the percentage of leaves that were unrolled when the injury was inflicted. Thus 
the reduction in yield varied from 9 per cent in early June to 100 per cent on July 20, 
at the pre-tasscling stage. The severe shredding that removed about 50 per cent of 
the open leaves caused losses in yield ranging from 2 per cent, when this mutilation 
occurred in early June, to 50 per cent when it was performed at the pre-tasseling 
stage. 

Curry ami Trelraso (1935) showed that with 99.9 per cent of deuterium oxide the 
ral«* of photosynthesis in Chlorrlla was only about 0.4 per cent of that with ordinary 
water. Wallace (1932) noted thnt sublethal doses of ether increased the rate of 
photosynthesis. This was due possibly to the increase in the opening of the stomata. 

7. Internal Factors.—The chlorophyll and the protoplasmic structure 
of the chloroplast are mutually dependent upon one another. Chloro¬ 
phyll cannot carry on photosynthesis when separated from the plastid, 
• I .' * lie plastid devoid of chlorophyll is totally unable to carry on this 
proof s. The nature of the mutual dependence of the chloroplast upon 
tho u re •! vtoplasm of the cell, however, is not definitely known. It is 
consi h < fl • some (Ewart, 1898) that chloroplasts isolated from the 
general 'in can still function in photosynthesis, while others 

(Kny, 1 r ~. v believed that they arc unable todo so under such condi¬ 
tions. In . re ral however, it may be stated that the process of photo¬ 
synthesis is ' mutely associated with the vital activities of the plant, 
so any motors 'hat affect the protoplasm will have their effect upon 
photo- vn thesis 
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Pickett (1933) determined the average cross-sectional area of the 
intercellular spaces of various varieties of apples. In a port .on o leaf 
magnified 900 times the areas of these intercellular spaces were as follows. 

Average area, 
sq. in. 




York ... 
Wealthy. 
lyivoland 


12 7 
12 7 
17 7 


Delicious 
Jonathan. 

Gano 
Winesap. 

Pickett (1934) found that the leaves of Uvcland apples have a greater 

that the more extensive intercellular spaces are conductve to greater 

Ph0 Sl h tl l \Vrtard y to the effect of the oxygen supply upon phot- 
The data in n gar found ,hat 14 spec.es of man.ic 

synthesis are conflicting. Han I ' t0 pr(M |.,ce oxygen fro... 

algae includ.ng greens, reds, an rouns a I of oxyRPn . 

uynthuMis. Thus iZT k » 

tolerant to the lack of t ■ B* • ______ __ f dwrc> som e plants being 

photosynthesw.sapparently ' ' . ^ wi „ istand the absence of 

eas.ly inhibited m l ,ho, ^‘ , o ’' in photosynthetie rate, 

oxygen for longer periods .ut lm - however, is absolutely 

Willstattcr andI Stoll cons., redany of the experi- 
csscnt.al for phot any nth. s « , completely 

ments that have been reported 1 « otl .j the «>g I P * ^ __ f Ras 

exhausted since ,tm wry d.ffi ( , )llsi ,,era«ion might have been 

An amount miffiricnt for » P photosynthesis of 

available. Singh ^KjSt.ta.andiircane. Their 
the young, mature and old 1^ ^ the highest value when the 

data showed a lo« valu. or a slowing down with age until 

maximum vegetal no grow in 

photosynthesis r, ^7‘"i'j^.'plntanclli (191.3), Ursprung (1917.. ami 
contmuous thc Is,rue,.on of the chlorophyll ... to 

;sroM™!;i.tm «.f *<- - 


r 
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-cggested by Pantanelli (1903). It was noted by Yap (1920) that the 
rate of photosynthesis of the sugar cane decreased from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
the process being the most active from 8 to 10 a.m. He considered in this 
case that the intensity of light decreased the rate of photosynthesis. 
Ursprung (1917) found that the inactivation of photosynthesis by con¬ 
tinuous exposure to light in the case of Phaseolus began first in the 
orange-red portion of the spectrum where the highest photosynthetic rate 
was proceeding and then spread as the light intensity was increased to the 
region of shorter wave lengths. The term “solarization” was given by 
Ursprung to this effect of light upon the photosynthetic activity. 

Holman (1930) stated that the term “solarization,” as used in refer¬ 
ence to plants, refers to a decrease or complete disappearance of starch 
following the long exposure of leaves to light of an intensity that initially 
was favorable to abundant starch formation. It is assumed that the 
effect of solarization is upon the process of photosynthesis, and it is only 
noticeable through the disappearance of the starch. Solarization appar¬ 
ently has no permanent effects upon the activities of the leaf, since after 
a period of darkness it again regains its original photosynthetic power. 
Stancscu (1924) observed that solarization is, in general, more pronounced 
in leaves with a medium rate of starch production. He was not able to 
find a definite relation between the appearance of solarization and the 
intensity of light, although those leaves which grew with their surface 
turned toward the south were solarized more frequently and more clearly. 
Emerson (1935) found in Chlorclla that a light intensity fourteen times 
greater than that to which the cells are accustomed causes no injurious 
effects provided that the carbon dioxide supply remains adequate. If 
the supply of carbon dioxide is lowered, however, injury to the carbon- 
nssimilatory mechanism results, but it is not accompanied by any injury 
to the chlorophyll. He believed that solarization can be greatly delayed 
or prevented by increasing the concentration of carbon dioxide. 

The rate of photosynthesis is decreased by the accumulation of the 
products of the proress. This behavior has been observed particularly 
w i’;i leaves that have been removed from the plant, since no means of 
r n !'.'*ation exists under these conditions. In many plants, the sugar 
w i' orined in excess of that which can be translocated at once is 
eon « r l into temporary starch in the cldoroplasts. In these cases it is 


consi ;< r. . 
their 
consult 
tion of 
which do ; 


• t this accumulation of starch in the cldoroplasts impairs 
v intericring with the photosynthetic process, which is 
i * to occur at the surface of these plastids. The retarda- 
. . • csis by the accumulation of sugar in those leaves 
i n starch is apparently associated with the osmotic 


relations ot ti ■ . * lis. an ! 
reached photosynthesis c*. 


"h**n a certain concentration of the cell sap is 

asos. 
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The effect of the carbohydrate content of the leaf upon the rate of 
photosynthesis was studied by Saposchinkoff (1890 1893). In the case of 
the detached leaves of Vitis labrusca and VUis v.mfrra ,t was found that 
photosynthesis ceased when the carbohydrate content reached 1 - to 2 o 
per cent of the dry weight in the former and 23 to 29 per cent in the latter 
These observations were confirmed by Ewart (1896). who also observed 
that leaves cease photosynthesis after they have been fed sugar for a tune 
Certain plants store up sugar, which has been produced m excess of that 
which is translocated from the leaf, as temporary starch in the chloro- 
plasts. This starch appears after from 6 min. to 2 hr. or more, depcmdmg 
upon the plant and the conditions prevailing (Andrews, 192o) Hants 
that thus form starch have been termed "starch plants, while those 
which form little or no starch are termed "sugar” plants. It has been 
stated by Muller (1904) that starch leaves exceed the sugar leaxes in the 
total production of carbohydrates during the day. the limit of accumula¬ 
tion being higher in the starch leaves. He found that the maximum 
rate of photosynthesis remained almost stationary during the remainder 
of the day. Winkler (1898) showed that in ordinary starch-forming 
leaves 0 2 to 0.5 per cent of sugar is the critical concentration at which 
they will form starch. For sugar leaves the concentration attains a 
concentration of sugar as high as 18 per cent in the case of the sugar cane 
before starch will appear. Theonionwas theonly plant in 'usexpenments 
that resisted all feeding attempts to form starch. Leaxes not detached 
from the stems but emptied of their starch by a sufficient period n. dark¬ 
ness carry on photosynthesis and accumulate starch at a rate . > mu. 
greater than normal leaves when they are exposed anew to the light 

l.ubimenko (1927) noted in leaves low in starch that its accumulation 
occurs only in cells surrounding the vascular bundles. After sta cl 
plants are depleted of this carbohydrate and again exposed to favorabl. 
conditions for its production the first grains appea. nearest the vascular 
bundles. According to I.angner (1927), the amount of starch presci . m 
the leaves at any give,, time is not necessarily a direct result of photo- 
synthesis. The mode of accumulation of starch is not the same for all 
leaves or even for those of the same species. It is a process primarily 
dependent upon internal factors that are not yet 
Aronescu, and Mihailescu, 1929). Chapman and Camp (1932) found m 
the variegated leaves of Polar,,onium horlnrium that starch does no occur 
in the nongreen portion unless the leaf is placed in a solution of glucose 
the optimal concentration of which is approximately 0.5 molecular. 1 
was noted by Hcinicke (1932) that the ringing of apple twigs reduced 
the photosynthetic activity of the leaves above the girdle as much a- 
33 to 50 per cent. This reduction might be due either to the harn.tn 
influence of accumulated product- or to a lack of water and nutne.it>. 
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Suitand Hibbert (1934) introduced bacterial cultures of Bacillus sublilis 
containing the levan enzyme into young potato plants at stated intervals 
during the growing season. From four of the 30 plants so treated, they 
claim to have obtained tubers that were free from starch except in a 
peripheral ring of tissue a fraction of an inch in width. They believed 
this indicated that the type of carbohydrate formed in plants is influenced 
by internal conditions. It was observed by Gruzit and Hibbard (1916) 
that the dry weight per unit area of leaves of seedlings grown in a com¬ 
plete culture was less than that of leaves of seedlings grown in a solution 
lacking an element as potassium, calcium, or phosphorus. The explana¬ 
tion for this lies in a reduced translocation of the carbohydrate that 
accumulates in the leaf and results in a retarded photosynthesis, since 
the actual amount of material formed is greater in those plants growing 
in a complete nutrient solution. 

In experiments with Phaseolus vulgaris grown in cultural solutions 
devoid of potassium, magnesium, iron, or phosphorus, Briggs (1922) 
found that the photosynthetic activity was lowered. This result may be 
attributed to two causes. The lack of certain elements might cause an 
accumulation of carbohydrates, since the growing parts of the plant in 
their absence cannot utilize the carbohydrates as rapidly as the leaves 
can synthesize them. On the other hand, the deficiency of salts may act 
directly upon the photosynthetic mechanism by reducing the actual leaf 
surface or by decreasing the rate per unit of leaf. Briggs considered that 
the chief factor involved in the latter case is a decrease in the “reactive 
surface ” of the chloroplast. This is not necessarily the same as the actual 
visible chloroplast surface. The internal surface of the plastid is just as 
important as the visible surface in the process and may be greatly 
influenced by nutritive conditions. In conclusion, it should be stated in 
regard to protoplasmic factors that any factor or set of factors that affects 
the protoplasm in general will influence, to some extent at least, the photo- 
-vnthetic process. In this connection the influence of fungi upon the 
photosynthetic activity should be mentioned. Long (1919) observed 
t it rusts and mildews interfered with photosynthesis in all cases that 
erved. Thus in Anna affected by Puccinia coronala, when it was 
" oped but not eruptive, the photosynthetic activity was reduced 

‘; « and in the erupted stage to 48 per cent. Puccinia graminis 
•eed the rate of photosynthesis to 50 per cent in the stage 
:-dcs became brown and in the eruptive stage to 39 per 


tO 14 . I 

on wt. 
before »: 
cent. 

Treleasc 
abundant st** 


'“asc (1929) found that the leaves of wheat, with an 
• rbohydrates supplied by photosynthesis or arti- 


tici.i'lv. were i. i r» susceptible to mildew than those which were low 

in carbohydrate* 
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G. The Energy Relations of Photosynthesis 

The process of photosynthesis is one in which the radiant energy of 
the sun is transformed into potential energy in the form of the organic 
compounds that are synthesized. In order to study the energy relations 
in the process it is necessary to know the amount of the compounds syn¬ 
thesized and the amount of energy available to the plant, so it is those 

topics that will now be considered. 

1. Methods of Determining the Rate of Photosynthesis.-Three 
general methods have been used to measure the photosynthetic activity 
of the leaves and stems. These methods are based on (a) the liberation 
of oxygen. (6) the intake of carbon dioxide, and (c) the amount of organic 
substance or dry matter produced. It should be mentioned at the begin¬ 
ning that none of the methods that have boon devised for the measure¬ 
ment of photosynthesis is satisfactory, since none takes into consideration 
all the factors concerned and since frequently the three methods do no 
yield the same results. The conflicting results obtained by the d.ff. n nt 
methods are no doubt due to the fact that, although photosynthesis ,s a 
series or chain of reactions more or less dependent upon each other, each 
of the three methods is based upon a different chemical reaction in .In- 
process. Thus the intake of carbon dioxide occurs a. the beginning of 
photosynthesis, and the increase in dry matter is the last stage in the 
process, and it is no. known a. which step in the reaction oxygen is 

lll> ' Inthc measurement of photosynthesis, the process of respiration is a 
difficulty regardless of the method used. Respiration goes on simul¬ 
taneously in the same cells with photosynthesis, so there is a reduction and 
an oxidation process occurring at the same tune. In 
carbon dioxide is absorbed and carbohydrates are formed Mil th. 
release of oxygen; while, in respiration, oxygen is absorbed, carbohydra es 
are broken down, ami carbon dioxide released. The process of photo¬ 
synthesis generally proceeds a. a more rapid rate than does respiration 
The quantity of carbon dioxide, therefore, absorlied from the exterior 
will be less than that actually used in the process of photosynthesis by an 
amount equal to the carbon dioxide evolved ill respiration and utilized 
in photosynthesis before it can leave the cells. If. he evolution of oxygen 
is used to measure photosynthesis, the amount of this gas that escapes is 
not all that has been liberated in the process, since some is utilized in 
respiration before it can escape from the cell. If photosynthesis is meas¬ 
ured by the increase in dry weight, the loss in weight due to respiration 
must also be considered. The method usually used to correct for respira¬ 
tion is to determine its rate in the same plant parts or upon cheeks in tin- 
dark and then correct for this factor. The principal objection to this 
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method of procedure is the uncertainty as to whether respiration goes 
on at the same rate in the light as in the dark. The value obtained for 
the rate of photosynthesis without correcting for the process of respiration 
is termed the “apparent rate of photosynthesis” as compared to the “true 
rate of photosynthesis,” which has been corrected for the process of 
respiration. Hicks (1934) in Lemna minor found that the rate of photo¬ 
synthesis was six times that of the respiratory rate under certain conditions. 


a. Liberation of Oxygen.— The methods that have been devised to demonstrate 
the liberation of oxygen in the process of photosynthesis may be classified under the 
following headings: (1) The use of bacteria, (2) the use of oxygen-absorbing com¬ 
pounds, (3) the bubble-counting method, and (4) gas-analytical methods. 

1. The Use of Bacteria. —Two types of bacteria have been used to demonstrate 
the liberation of oxygen: (a) luminous bacteria, which emit light only in the presence 
of oxygen, and (6) motile bacteria, which arc active only in the presence of this gas. 
The plant material, however, that may be used in experiments of this type is limited 
to a size that can be observed under a relatively high power of the microscope. 

2. The Vu of Oxygen-absorbing Compounds. —Certain dyestuffs that arc reduced 
to colorless substances react with oxygen, reforming the original colored compound. 
These reduced compounds arc termed “Icucobascs” and are used to demonstrate the 
liberation of oxygen by plants. One of the most frequently used dyes for this purposo 
is indigo or indigo carmine. When an aqueous solution of this dye is reduced 
by sodium hyposulphite (NaHSO*), the blue color disappears. When a water 
plant is illuminated in a solution of this reduced dye, the blue color reappears in the 
vicinity of the leaves due to the oxidation brought about by the oxygen evolved in 
photosynthesis. 

If a leaf is immersed in defibrated venous blood and exposed to the light, the 
evolution of oxygen produces the red color of oxyhemoglobin in the vicinity of the 
leaf. The methods that have so far been mentioned are purely qualitative and have 
no value for quantitative work. 

3. Bubble Counting.— When cut parts of an aquatic plant are placed in water 
with a supply of carbon dioxide and illuminated, bubbles of gas escape from the cut 
ends or surfaces. The major portion of this gas is oxygen, and it was shown by Sachs 
(1804) that the rate at which these bubbles arc liberated may be taken as a relative 
measure of the rate of photosynthesis. This method is a comparatively simple one 
and has been used extensively in botanical laboratories, for both qualitative and 
ipnntitativc work. A piece of water plant is securely submerged in water in which 

ri»..n dioxide is dissolved, and the gas us it escapes is collected in on inverted funnel, 

< tube if it is so desired. The rale of photosynthesis is estimated by the number 
' that escape in a unit of time. For accurate quantitative work, however, 

t!* '•* open to critiei'in. In the first place, the bubbles are not pure oxygen. 

wgen that they contain passes out into the water, and some nitrogen 
• liters the bubbles. The hubbies arc not always of the same size, 
being .!• • >• ' .!! photosynthesis is rapid than when it is slow. Lastly, in some 
r:,-. s ov j, i t always escape from the plant in the form of bubbles at the same 

late as ;t 1 * . :• 


Wiltnot \) * J 
ul . red wa; 


* app. ’ 
•to dire. 


ed a "glass bubbler" that when fitted to the cut stem of a 
ed the liberated bubbles to be of a definite and constant 
livered the bubbles directly into a cup so that they did 
'h the solutions that were being used. 
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4. Gat-analytical Methods .—These met bods involve the analysis of the air in 
which a plant has been confined or the analysis of samples of air that has passed over 
the plant. The latter procedure is the more simple and satisfactory. The analysis 
of the air in experiments of this type is similar in procedure to ordinary gas analysis 
with the exception of certain modifications in apparatus that are necessary to expose 
the leaf or leaves to the air and to collect the air after it has been in contact with them. 

A discussion of the methods of gas analysis, however, is beyond the scope of this 
work. A concise discussion of the forms of apparatus and of absorbents that have 
been used is given by Spochr (1926). 

b. Absorption of Carbon Dioride .—The determination of the amount of carbon 
dioxide used is the best known method for the measurement of photosynthesis in land 
plants. One of the objections to the method is that generally only a single leaf can 
be used and the behavior of detached leaves in photosynthetic activity is known to 
differ greatly from leaves that arc attached to the plant. The carbon dioxide content 
of the air is first determined, and then the content of this gas in the air is determined 
after it has been pulled in a stream over the leaf in the dark. By this means the rate 
of respiration of the leaf is determined. The apparatus is then placed in the light 
and the carbon dioxide content of the air that has passed over the leaf is determined as 
before. The correction is made for respiration and the amount of carbon dioxide used 
in photosynthesis is calculated. This method was first used by Kreusler (IHS:,) and 
has been used and modified since that time by numerous workers including Mattliaei 
(1905), Blackman and Matthaei (1905). Brown and Esco.nbc (1905). Wills!alter and 
Stoll (1918), and Spoehr and McGee (1923. 1924). This method, although relatively 
simple in its procedure, involves many details that must be very carefully manipulated 
or the results will be of no value. Among these details are: (I) the regulation of the 
air stream. (2) the constant temperature of this stream. <3> the carbon dioxide content. 
(4) the regularity of illumination, and (5) the construction of forms of apparatus 
suitable for the collection of the gas and at the same time placing the plant under 
favorable conditions for photosynthesis. 

The amount of carlion dioxide used in photosynthesis may be demonstrated in a 
rather simple manner by the cudiomctric method first employed by Pfeifer <lS7li 
and modified bv Ganong (1908). The leaf or plant part is placed in a closed vessel 
of known volume to wInch is attached a graduated burette. A known amount of carbon 
dioxide is introduced into the apparatus, ami after a period of time the amount remain- 
ing in the vessel is determined by using a concentrated solution of alkali as an absorb¬ 
ent, the carbon dioxide content being determined by the height to which the liquid 
rise’s in the graduated burette. Similar methods forthe demonstration and measure¬ 
ment of photosynthesis have also lx*cn described by Osterhout (1918, I919i. by 
Osterhout and Haas (1918), and by Heinicke and Hoffman (1933). 

c. Increase in Organic Matter. 1. Qualitative Methods .—The increase of the 
carbohydrates in photosynthesis is easily demonstrated in a qualitative way in those 
leaves that form starch. The presence of starch or its increase- in amount may be 
easily demonstrated by the iodine method, which was first retried by Sachs (IKKI 
and which has become the most used qualitative method for demonstrating starch 
in plant tissue. The plant is placed in the dark for a period before exposure to light. 
or portions of the leaf are shaded from light while others are exposed. When determi¬ 
nations are to be made, the leaf is detached, dipped in hot water, and rendered color¬ 
less by the extraction of the chlorophyll with ethyl alcohol. After this the leaves 
are placed in a solution of iodine in potassium iodide in water. The leaves or port ion- 
thereof that havela-en kept in the dark or shielded from the light will remain unslain* .1 
while the portion** that have Ixen exposed to light are colored from violet to Mad. 
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according to the amount of starch present. This method, however, is applicable 
onlv to those leaves which form starch. 

The increase in carbohydrates by photosynthesis in sugar leaves can be demon¬ 
strated in a qualitative way by noting the increased reducing power of the cell sap 
with Fehling’s solution or a similar one. This increase in reducing power may be 
determined in a microchcmical way or by working directly with the expressed sap 

of the leaves. . , _ , . 

2 Quantitative Methods, (a) Weighing.— This method was first used by Sachs in 
1884 and is sometimes called the "half-leaf method." As originally denied, it 
consisted in removing one-half of an attached leaf at the beginn¬ 
ing of the experiment by cutting along the midrib and then 
determining the dry weight of this severed portion. After 
exposure to light for a given period, the other half of the leaf 
was removed after the same manner and its dry weight deter¬ 
mined. The method was later modified by Sachs and othere in 
that only small portions of the leaf were removed from each side, 
thus enabling more uniform samples to be taken and eliminating 
errors due to irregular veins and the lack of symmetry in the two 
halves of the leaf. 

Ganong (1908) devised a leaf punch that removes a disk of 
leaf with an area of 1 sq. cm. by means of which, if proper pre¬ 
cautions are used, samples of very uniform weight and structure 
may be obtained. By beginning toward the tips of the leaves 
with this instrument, a scries of samples may be taken at differ¬ 
ent periods of the day without seriously disturbing the conducting 
system of the leaf. Miller (1917) in determining the changes 
in the dry matter in the leaves of coni and the sorghums during 
the day and night obtained samples with a Ganong leaf punch 
after the following manner: 

Thirty representative plants were selected and a leaf chosen 
on each plant for furnishing all the samples for an experiment 
extending over the desired length of time. Figure 28 shows the 
niunner in which the leaf samples were obtained. The figure 
shows the appearance of a leaf at the end of a 40-hr. experiment. 
At 7 a.m. a single sample was taken from each of the 30 selected 
leaves at a toward the tip of the leaf. At 9 a.m. a sample was 
taken from each of the 30 leaves at 6 directly opposite a. At 
1 1 a.m. the samples were collected from the leaves at c directly 
below a, and then at the next 2-hr. period at d, and so on. The 
samples for a 40-hr. experiment were thus obtained from a por¬ 
tion of the leaves representing less than 6 in. of their respective 
lengths. The samples were collected in weighed vials which 
were then quickly stoppered, weighed, placed in an oven at 100 
dried to constant weight. 

— in dry weight that is obtained for a given area of leaf in an experiment 
• s tot represent the total weight of the product formed by photosyn- 
*hat period. Translocation of products from the leaf takes place 
'1 «»i photosynthesis, while a certain amount of the product of photo- 
: vd in n miration, which is proceeding simultaneously with photosyu- 
:hesis. The in in u y weight thus obtained represents the difference between 
■ h- *v»ai '--eight oi he products formed and the weight of the material that has been 
moved :. the leal or utih-* d in respiration. Sachs attempted to correct for the 
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applicable only for those plants that have opposite leaves. Although two opposite 
leaves may vary more than two half leaves, they are under more nearly normal 
conditions than two half leaves. The percentage difference in the fresh weight of 
opposite leaves may be as much as 4.2 or as little as 0.3 per cent. 

(c) Saccharification .—This method consists of hydrolyzing the entire carbohydrate 
content of the leaf to hcxoscs and estimating the products thus formed as glucose. 
The method is essentially the same as that recommended by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists but must be modified to meet the conditions that are peculiar 
to the material under consideration. In this method a correction must also be made 
for respiration and translocation, if the actual amount of photosynthate is to be 
determined. > 

Pickett (1935) determined the rate of photosynthesis in apple leaves 
by the punch method of Sachs, by the carbon dioxide-absorption method 
of Heinickc and Hoffman, and by the saccharification method. He 
reported that all these methods have disadvantages, it being necessary 
for one to choose the method that is best suited for the conditions under 
which one has to work. 

2. The Rate of Photosynthesis.—It is of interest to know the rate 
at which carbohydrates are manufactured by the plant in the process of 
photosynthesis. The average rate of photosynthesis was determined by 
Miller (1917) for corn, kafir, and milo under the conditions that prevail 
in the field in Kansas during the growing season. The data for a large 
number of experiments for three growing seasons are averaged in the 
table below. These data have been corrected for translocation and 
respiration and thus approximate the actual amount of photosynthate 
manufactured by the leaves during the periods mentioned. 


Average Rate of Photosynthesis for Each Square Meter of Leaf for Corn, 
Kafir, and Milo during Each 2-iir. Period of the Day 


Plnnt 

a.m. 

p.m. 

7 to 9 

9 to 11 

11 to 1 

1 to 3 

3 to 5 

Corn. . 

a* 

mm 

1.4 

1.2 

mm 

•\ *1 * r 



1.2 

2.1 

Mil 

. 

2 3 

2.7 

38 

3.5 

1.4 


' h rate of photosynthesis in corn and kafir from 7 to 9 a.m. 
as co. ; <! vith other periods of the day may be due to water relations. 

During :h • *>.ving season in the Great Plains, the water content of the 
leaves, c»» . -iuh rate of transpiration, is apparently below the opti¬ 

mum tor sr.v.i . he physiological processes for the majority of plants. 

P also h: - U* m ’.served by Miller that the average rate of photo¬ 
synthesis during . U -lv period for pumpkin, eowpeas, and soybeans was 
respectively I S, i* *5. and 0.8 g. per square meter per hour under field 
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conditions. It is of interest to note that the rate for pumpkin is approxi¬ 
mately that reported by Sachs (1884) for Helianlhus annuus. The rates 
of photosynthesis just mentioned are much lower than those obtained 
by workers who have determined the rate by the amount of carbon 
dioxide taken up. They, however, used concentrations of carbon dioxide 
that were many times higher than normal. Thus Blackman and Matthaei 
(1905) using 6.3 per cent concentration of carbon dioxide obtained a 
rate of 3.9 g. per square meter per hour for Helianlhus annuus at 30°C. 
in strong sunlight. Willstatter and Stoll (1918) in a 5 per cent concen¬ 
tration of carbon dioxide at 25°C. with a light intensity of 48,000 lux 
obtained a rate of 5.5 g. per square meter per hour with Helianlhus annuus 
and under the same conditions, but with an atmosphere of 4 per cent 
carbon dioxide a rate of 4.3 g. per square meter per hour for Cucurbita 
pepo. In the ordinary atmosphere, McLean (1920) obtained a maximum 
absorption of carbon dioxide by the leaves of sugar cane that was equiva¬ 
lent to only 0.35 g. per square meter per hour of carbohydrate. Heinicke 
(1932) found that the highest rate of carbon assimilation in apple leaves 
was 35 mg. of carbon dioxide per hour per square centimeter, the most 
common rate being 5 to 10 mg. Under identical external conditions, the 
same plants may vary as much as 500 percent in their photosynthetic rate. 

3. The Total Incident Radiation.—In order to understand the energy 
relations of the green plant, a general idea must be had of the total 
incident radiation of the sun. The thermopile, pyroheliometer, radi¬ 
ometer, radiomicrometer, and bolometer are some of the instruments 
that have been used to determine the intensity of solar radiation, but a 
description of these instruments does not belong here. Shirley (1931) 
discussed the available sources of light, and the characteristics of the 
instruments that urc available for light measurements. 

The intensity of solar radiation has been measured by means of the 
heat produced when the radiation is absorbed on a black surface at right 
angles to the rays. The data thus obtained are gencially converted into 
calories per square centimeter per minute (Spoehr, 1926). The intensity 
of solar radiation is not a constant but will depend upon the height above 
sea level, the condition of the atmosphere, and the position of the sun. 
The maximum intensities of solar radiation that have been reported 
vary from 1.15 to 1.75 cal. per square centimeter per minute depending 
upon the position and general condition when the observations were 
made. Spoehr (1926) considered that 1.35 cal. per square centimeter per 
minute is a conservative estimate of the energy that reaches the earth’s 
surface during the 6 hr. of the most intense solar radiation of tin* day. 
Thus there would be received 1.35 by 60 by 6 or 486 cal. per square 
centimeter during that period. Taking 90 days as a growing season, 
the total radiation falling upon that surface during that time would be 
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43,740 cal. Since there are approximately 41,000,000 sq. cm. per acre, 
the total energy received in 90 days by that surface would be 1,793,340,- 
000,000 cal. According to Spoehr (1926), the heat of combustion of 1 kg. 
of anthracite coal is equal to 8,000 kg. cal., so that the total incident 
radiation on an acre during a 90-day period during the growing season 
would be equivalent to the energy derived from the combustion of 
224,167 kg. or 246 tons of anthracite coal. 

This represents sufficient energy to heat a seven-room house for 
50 years during the months heat is required in the North Temperate 
Zone. Another way of expressing this is that if only 1 per cent of all 
the energy falling for 6 months on the land surface of the globe was fixed, 
it would equal the energy contained in the world’s consumption of coal 
for 200 years—assuming that 1,000,000 tons were used annually. The 
energy falling annually on the total surface of the United States is equiva¬ 
lent to 7,000 trillion horsepower, which is approximately fourteen times 
all the energy used in industry in this country from all known sources 
including that furnished by man and beasts (Egloff, 1936). Thus, the 
amount of energy reaching the surface of the earth from the sun is 
enormous. 

4. The Coefficient of Absorption of Radiant Energy for Leaves.—As 
stated by Brown and Escombe (1905), the coefficient of absorption of 
radiant energy by a leaf is the difference between the solar radiant energy 
falling upon the leaf in full sunshine and the amount transmitted through 
it. These investigators measured the total radiant energy by means of a 
radiometer. The leaf was then interposed so that the light passed 
through it before falling upon the radiometer. The amount of energy 
absorbed by the leaf was thus determined, but no account was taken of 
the reflection or radiation from the leaf surface. This error would tend to 
increase unduly the estimate of the coefficient of absorption. Brown 
and Escombe found that the coefficient of absorption was fairly constant 
for mature and healthy leaves of the same species of plant, but there was 
considerable variation in the leaves of different species. Thus the 
coefficient of absorption of the leaves of Helianthus annuus was 0.686; 
'*"■ Polygonum Weyrichii, 0.647; for Vcrbascum olympicum , 0.758; and for 
A v/ hnn majus, 0.728. They observed in most cases no significant 
dilii -• ces in the absorption coefficient of young and old leaves. Brown 
and i.oeomi'f' measured the absorption and transmission of the radiant 
energy by mu* white and green portions of the leaf of Acer negundo. 
They found that the coefficient of absorption of the green portion of the 
leaf was 0.737, while that of the white portion was 0.745. If the trans¬ 
mission through the albino leaf is taken as 100, that of the green leaf 
would be 3.5. a difference of 16 per cent, which may be regarded as 
expressing the increase in the absorptive power due to the coloring matter 
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of the leaf In this regard, Timiriazeft (1904) noted that the chlorophyll 
of a certain area of leaf absorbed only 27, 29, and 23.5 per cent of the 
radiant energy in the case of maple, lime, and oak, respectively. 1 urie- 
wit-sch (1914) by means of the bolometer found that the leaves of (hfferent 
plants absorbed only 18 to 27 per cent of the incident solar radiation. 
Long (1919) by means of a photometer noted the total incident light 
absorbed by the leaves to be 27.3, 43.4. and 29.2 per cent of the total 
incident light for dandelion, bean, and sunflower, respectively. 1 hese 
values reported by Puriewitsch and Long are much lower than those 
reported by Brown and Escombe. 

Shull (1929) found that the amount of reflection from leaves varies 
with the wave length, the maximum reflection being of rays in the region 
of 540 to 560m*i. The reflection in this region of the spectrum vanes 
from 6 to 8 per cent in the darkest green leaves to 20 to 25 per rent in the 
lightest green ones. The amount of reflection is not de,iendci.t upon 
hairiness or the smoothness of the cuticle. Thus the leaves of l erbascum 
thapsus and Arbulilo, th'ophrasti show but little more reflection than the 
leaves of nonhairy plants. The amount of reflection decreases with the 
age of the leaf, which apparently is due to the greater amount of chloro¬ 
phyll. The presence of fungi, however, on the surface increases reflection. 
The presence of anthocyanin shifts the position of maximal reflection. 
Thus in the autumn-colored leaves of /Went the maximal reflection 
occurred at 640m M instead of 540 to 560m M -the usual region for maximal 

reflection in green leaves. . 4 . c 

Briggs (1929) stated that photosynthetic efficiency is the ratio of the 
energy fixed in the leaf to the energy absorbed by it. Neither factor can 
be measured directly. In a leaf the system involved in the reflection 
of light is very complicated. Light undergoes some reflection every time 
it strikes an interface. The fraction of light reflected depends upon the 
refractive indexes, which themselves depend upon the wave length of the 
light and upon the angle of incidence. In land plants, reflection will 
occur at the upper surface of the leaves, on the inside where the cell walls 
abut on the intercellular spaces, at the interfaces of the eel sap. cyto¬ 
plasm and cell wall. For those leaves of Lirioicndron which had become 
yellow, the reflection was as high as 50 per cent. Shull (1930) criticized 
the data on energy relations obtained by Brown and Lscombe (1905) and 
stated that there should lx* thorough reinvestigations of the energy 
exchange between the leaf and its environment, and of the internal 
transformation of energy in the process of photosynthesis with reference 
to the variability of the reflection and absorption of energy in all regions 
of the spectrum. 

Kalitin (1931) using an Angstrom pyranometer found the following 
reaction of various leaves to incident light. 
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' Plant 

• 

Percentage of incident light 

Reflected 

Absorbed 

Transmitted 

Acer .'.| 

29 

39 

32 

Populus .1 

42 

24 

34 

TUxa . 

33 

27 

40 

Ulmus .; 

35 

16 

49 

Comm .' 

35 

25 

40 


Schanderl and Kaempfert (1933) with an improved actinometer found 
that ferns allowed 37 per cent of the incident radiation to be transmitted. 
Desert plants were found to be the most efficient absorbers of light in that 
only 15 to 30 per cent of the direct rays was transmitted, while in diffuse 
light the absorption was complete. 

Dastur and Gunjikar (1934) studied the coefficient of absorption of 
the leaves of 12 plants to ordinary light rays and to light that was 89 per 
cent polarized. The average absorption coefficient for the normal light 
was 0.895, and for the polarized light, 0.917. 

The cause for these differences in the absorption coefficients is difficult 
to determine find only emphasizes the fact that our knowledge concerning 
even the-absorption of energy by the leaves is very limited. 

In considering the absorption coefficient of the leaves, the quality 
of the rays transmitted or absorbed must be taken into consideration. 
The green leaf is selective in its absorption of the various wave lengths of 
solar radiation incident upon it, a behavior that would be suspected, to 
a degree at least, owing to the selective property of chlorophyll. This 
selective power of the leaf is shown by the quantity of light which is 
transmitted when leaves arc superimposed upon each other. If the leaf 
possessed no power of selection, it would be expected that the transmitted 
portion of the radiant energy would diminish in geometric proportion as 
the number of leaves was increased in arithmetic proportion (Brown and 
l>ombe, 1905). Thus, for example, if the leaf of Hclianihus annuus 
•* :•».! a transmission coefficient of 0.313 is superimposed upon another, 
ti ••ii ient of transmission should be (0.313) 2 = 0.098, with three such 

lea\< . ::13) 3 = 0.030. and so on. if the leaf had no power of selective 
absor; * r. This, however, is not the case, since Brown and Escombe 
‘Hind *1. . he coefficient of transmission through two leaves of sunflower 
a ms 0.1V4 *•» 1 ’ijrough three leaves 0.116, while the radiation that should 
hv been ansmitted in the absence of selective absorption would have 

" 1 '»98 and 0.030 respectively. A similar observation was made by 
J it -i -azeff with a solu'ion of chlorophyll. He found, for example, that 
a. -uaigh the ehlorophvil which had been dissolved out of a given area of 
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lcaf arrested 27 per cent of the energy of direct sunlight, this 
absorption « increased to only 31 per cent by a triple concentrat.on of 

S3S5=£=SfSH 

Xain This difficulty is due to the fact that so many factors must b. 
controlled and measured by 

mtmsBms 

XX by complex «..ing 1 „,e «-W» » <1*.. 

ce,ls ” F„rrmi I’srd in Photosynthesis —The energy 

® rOW " “ nd rCTiled this by the factor 0.640 to determine the weigh, 
of the carbohydrate produced, the factor being based on the carbohydrate 
content of the leaf as determined by previous investigators. Punei its. I 
(1914) measured the increase in dry weight per unit area by the half-1, a 
method and the heat of combustion per unit area and thus d^rnn u .1 
the heat of combustion of the products of assimilation lh« ■ 
obtained by him were higher than the value for K'^ose s arch su. ^ 
or cellulose and suggest the production of fat or protein ... the I. .if during 
the period of photosynthesis. 
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b. The Energy Used in Photosynthesis. —The most extensive work that 
has been done to determine the energy relations of the leaf is that of 
Brown and Escombe (1905). 

The work of Brown and Escombe shows that as little as 0.5 per cent 
of the total incident radiation in full sunshine may be utilized in the 
process of photosynthesis, but that as much as 4.5 per cent may be 
utilized when the sunshine approximates only 13 per cent of full intensity. 
Puriew itsch (1914) by measuring the incident energy with the bolometer 
and determining the energy used in photosynthesis by the increase in the 
heat of combustion per unit of leaf area found the following utilization 
of the total incident energy: Acer platanoides, 0.6 to 2.7 per cent; Polyg¬ 
onum sacchalinese , 1.1 to 7.7 per cent; Hclianlhus annuus, 4.5 per cent; 
and Saxifraga cordifolia, 5.0 per cent. Some of these percentages are 
considerably higher than those of Brown and Escombe. This may be 
due to the fact that the products of photosynthesis had not yet accumu¬ 
lated and thus did not exert a hindering influence on the rate in certain 
experiments. The figures of both Brown and Escombe and Puriewitsch 
make it evident that with a high light intensity only a small part of the 
incident radiation is utilized in photosynthesis. As the light intensity 
decreases, however, the proportion of the total incident radiation used in 
photosynthesis increases. This is what would be expected if light were 
present in excess and not a limiting factor. 

The energy relations of photosynthesis in crop plants growing in the 
field may be approximated and are of some interest. In the case of the 
pumpkin plant the rate of photosynthesis is approximately 1.8 g. per 
square meter per hour. If this increase in photosynthate is considered 
ns starch and its heat of combustion taken as 4,200 g.-cal., the energy 
used in photosynthesis would Ik* somewhat less than 1 percent of the total 
incident radiation if such radiation were considered as 1.35 cal. per square 
centimeter per minute. In the case of cowpeas and soybeans where the 
rate of photosynthesis is only about 0.8 g. per square meter per hour 
i lie energy used in photosynthesis would be only about 0.4 per cent of the 
Mnl incident radiation. 


' WhT (1928) observed that the maximum daily increase in the dry 
" « corn plants that had reached their full leaf development was 
1S..1 „ : • <*r field conditions in Kansas. Assuming this total increase in 
weigh : - : eh and its heat of combustion as 4,200 g.-cal. and considering 

(: U 00 i " i • ,»> per acre. the total energy fixed during the day would be 
•1oi.MOO.Oi I he total incident radiation on an acre for a 6-hr. day 

uo,;i< amc.*.- i 19.920.000.000 cal. considering 41,000,000 sq. cm. 

!i • energy utilized in photosynthesis would thus be 


19.926 or . 
Tratbeu 


cent of the total incident radiation on the acre of 
;1920 estimated that the corn plant utilized in 
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photosynthesis only about 1.6 per cent of the total energy Hvailable.o it 
This however, does not take into considerat.on the material utikwd. ... 

* respiration. Putter, as quoted by Spoehr (1926), estimated that the 
utilization of the total incident solar energy by the crop planumdl.epr >- 
duction of organic matter was as follows, allowance being made for 
materialised*in respiration: summer wheat, 3.26 per ce„«; summer ^ 
2.60 per cent; oats, 3.31 per cent; potatoes. 3.02 per cent, and beets. - 

Per 6 e, The Economic Importance of Photosynthesis.-The immediate 
source of the energy supply that is needed continuously by all liung 
organisms' both plant and animal, is food. Tins food ,s manufactured 
from simple inorganic substances by the green plant with the aid of energy 
derived front the sun. Food thus represents a supply of energy ha. has 
been stored by the plant from the rays of the sun. All life oil the earth 
thus depcndsiipon the energy that comes from the sun through the 
intermediary of the green plant. The green plant is thus the sole ag. it 
that has the power to transform the kinetic energy of the sun m o the 
potential form This is accomplished through the process of photo¬ 
synthesis- and sugar, starch, cellulose, lignocellulose, fats and oils 
protehuT and the fnul.i.ude of plan, organic compounds are stores of 
potential energy that has thus lieen transformed. This storage of 
energy of the sun has been going on for millions of years and 
been in excess of that needed for the maintenance of plant and animal lift. 
This facITtTovidonred a. the present time by the forests that tint, 
comparatively recently furnished man with fuel for his bod.ly warmt h ami 
P . . . y nmv0 r The energy stored up in plant materials in the 

past'ages became -fossil energy” and is now stored in the form of coal 

Bn< The present industrial civilization is a machine-using age dependent 
upon a continuous and abundant supply of stored energy that .nay be 
readily rtZ-sed to the kinetic form for the operation o these much,ms. 
At present coal and oil are the two main sources of this stored energy 
which ™ Ure Stated, has lieen made possible through the process of 
nhotosvnthesis through millions of years. 

P The question that is now of considerable concern, to those who arc 
looking to the future, is, what sources can In- drawn upon for a supply o 
energy when thesupply of store,! energy, oil especially, is greatly depleted 
Alcohol derived from grains, cellulose, and other plan, produ. s has been 
the source that is mast commonly suggested, feud, a substitution 
however is much more involved and difficult than ,s commonly supposed 
Xe production of alcohol from plant products as a source of power to, 
industry has serious objections. The question of disturbing the e, l ,nh - 
Sm If the present food supply is no. one of the leas, of these object.one. 
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Thus Spoehr (1922) stated that the total average annual yield of com 
in the United States (2,740,000,000 bu.) if converted into alcohol would # 
produce only 7,500,000,000 gal. of alcohol, which would be equivalent to 
5,000,000,000 gal. of gasoline. This is about one-fourth of the present 
yearly consumption. Thus the present production of grain from all 
sources in this country would scarcely more than supply the present 
needs for this fuel, without leaving any for a food supply. The industrial 
age has been made possible because an enormous supply of stored energy 
is close at hand or immediately available, and climatic changes, diseases, 
insect pests, and numerous other factors have no influence upon the 
supply. Such a certain and undisturbed source of energy would not 
thus be available if the supply of energy were furnished by the crop of the 
current year. 

Although the green plant is the sole converter of solar energy through 
the process of photosynthesis, it is, as has previously been mentioned, a 
very inefficient machine, utilizing only from 0.5 to 3 per cent of the total 
energy falling upon it. It would appear that the solution of the future 
fuel supply lies in the discovery of the physics and chemistry of photo¬ 
synthesis and by their application artificially transforming the kinetic 
energy of the sun rather than by depending upon this transformation 
by the slow-acting plant. If man can solve the problem of this trans¬ 
formation of energy by the plant and improve it, he will have at hand an 
almost unlimited and inexhaustible source of energy. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE NITROGEN METABOLISM OF THE GREEN PLANT 

I. GENERAL RELATION OF NITROGEN TO THE PLANT 

Nitrogen enters into the structure of chlorophyll, the amino acids, amides, alka¬ 
loids, protein, and the protoplasm of the plant. It occurs for the most part in organic 
combination, and, as will be noted in a subsequent heading, ammonia, nitrates, and 
nitrites are found, as a rule, only in traces if at all. The percentage of nitrogen in the 
various plant parts will vary with the age, type of tissue, and the kind of plant as 
well as with the period of the day when the examination is made. In the com plant 
at the period of the late milk stage when the grain was glazed and dented (Latshaw 
and Miller, 1924), the leaves contained 25 per cent of the total nitrogen in the plant, 
the stem 14 per cent, the grain 46 per cent, the cobs 9 per cent, and the roots 6 per cent. 
The nitrogen content of the dry weight of the leaves varied from 1.2 to 1.4 per cent, 
that of the stem from 0.5 to 1.0 per cent, and that of the grain from 2 to 2.2 per 
cent. Miller (1929) observed the nitrogen content of various leaves when the plants 
were in a vigorous vegetative condition previous to blooming. The average nitrogen 
content for different periods of the day was for soybeans 5.8 per cent, for cowpeas 
5.6 per cent, for garden beans 4.5 per cent, for pumpkin 4.5 per cent, for feterita 3.6 to 
4.1 per cent, for kafir 3.6 to 4.2 per cent, and for corn 3.2 to 3.8 per cent of the dry 
weight of these leaves. 

Armstrong and Albert (1931) found in cotton that shortly before bud formation 
80 to 90 per cent of the nitrogen in the plant was in the leaves, while at the end of 
fruit setting 40 to 60 per cent of the total nitrogen of the plant was in the bolls. In 
some seasons, from 40 to 50 per cent of the nitrogen of the crop was absorbed in about 
2 weeks. Cameron and Appleman (1933) noted that the average crop of oranges 
removes about 35 lb. of nitrogen per acre. At no time do the roots of the orange tree 
contain more than 21 per cent of the total nitrogen of the tree. Excluding the leaves, 
the aerial portions of the plant contain more nitrogen than the roots. In Connecticut, 
it was observed by Morgan and Street (1935) that the leaves of tobacco attained a 
oximutn nitrogen content approximately 40 days after setting, and these leaves lost 
< tlogon after the plants were topped. By the time of cutting, the tobacco plants 
\tmeted 11 1 lb. of nitrogen per acre from the soil. Of this amount 39.3 per cent 
v »li- crop leaves, 21 per cent in the sucker leaves, 26 per cent in the stalks, and 
13.2 j- - c. in the roots. 

A •:. * mount of nitrogen in the soil produces a rank growth of foliage, giving 
an ino;«. rowth of stem and leaves. Thus Grafinin (1932) found an inverse 

relation ‘ • i ‘.he growth in length of the roots of corn, barley, wheat and rye and 

,! cauioni : i irogen in the nutrient medium, and the curve of growth for the aerial 

organ* ro-c V* increase in nitrogen. The roots were more sensitive to a change 
ii the supply i ; > than the tops According to Vcrner (1933), an increased leaf 

ari-* i th mos »• -vine result obtained by fertilizing apple trees with nitrates. 
(‘rowth-T (I935[ • l that one of the main functions of nitrogen is the initiation 

oi icri'temata aer ;-v lie noted in cotton that the total growth of the plant 
■h m ini' primarily on rate of development of the leaf surface. Variations in the 
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growth rate of loaves arc detoni.in.il for the most part l»v variations in the supply «*f 
available nitrogen. The size of the plant is thus largely a measure of the rate of 
nitrogen metabolism. The rate of uptake of nitrogen is detcrmintil primarily by the 
concentration of nitrogen in the soil solution, while the spied of development of tin- 
plant is proportional to the inflow of nitrogen. In the tomato. Fisher ( 193.,, observe. 
that an excess of nitrogen stimulated vegetative growth at the expense of flowers and 
fruit development. It was found by Das (193ft, in Hawaii that creasing the appli¬ 
cation of nitrogen to sugar cane increased the leaf area, rate of leaf and joint formation 
rate of stem elongation, lodging, and tillering, and decreased the concentration of 

sucrose in the expressed sap. , .. , . , 

If plants can be grown to maturity, the excess foliage roultmg from an abundant 
supply of nitrogen ho* no apparent effort on the yield. frequently, however under 
such conditions ripening occurs prematurely, due to vanouscause, so that «on- 
siderablc amounts of food materials an- not transferred iron, the vegetable parts to 
the seed or grain, and as a result the grain is shriveled. 

It was observed by That,her (1921, for cabbage and lettuce. by Pearsall and 

Ewing (1929, for radish, turnip, and .la,.bon. by Gourh-y ' 193d, for the fru' of he 

apple, by Armstrong and Albert ,1931 ( in the leaves, .-talk, and frm, of -otto.. 

by Garner and others (1934, for lobar.-.. leaves that an abundant supply of n, ...g.-n 
increases the water content of the t«sm- of these vanous plants. I - arsall ..m l. 

(1929) considered that this increased succulence resu.,- ... rah- ■■ r ns - 

ration of the plants with an abundant supply of n.lrog. n a- .-..(npar.-d to « , , h 

limited supply. This red.,e,.on in transpiration may la- due ,.. an a.. unmlatinn of 

amino acids, which in some .. lower the hydrogen-,m.«»»•>>.»« »'"• 

allow a greater swelling of the protoplasm,e eolloids that would ntard tb. ( 


greater 
water by transpiration. 


The amount of nitrogen in the plant » determined in general by the eom entr,, 
of this element in the soil. Thus Gainey ami S well < 1932, m a stmly of he all.-.l 

^nitrogen^pota/' commonlv o.»crvcd in the ... Mds of Kansas am. other mu- 

wcsU-rn States, reporte.l that theses,H,ts»« elu.metenml by:, h.glu-r... mgen^..mt.nl 
than that of the adjoin,ng sod. The Hunt, g-owmg m ,b.--e | 

nitrogen content than those growing ... >h- s„m.. rod. , 

Gurney (1933, 1935, ..I in A..s,n.l„. <hn. mtmte nreun...lat«l . f. •» sm . ^ 

this was a major factor in are.. f"r ".ero-.s.- m crop ' l " ' M 

as compared to stubble I. Kb.. stated tba, », agn. ultur.d sods .In 


nitrogen as nitrate.. amount ,o as.I. as 3 „> p.p.m. of m> . «»'• 

Hamper (193,i, report.-d that then- a marked un n-as,- the n-sp ratu.n rat. 
upon the application of nitrate to the plant pn.vhl.-d there ,s an m.t.al reserve of 

the ra .Lnce of a suffieu-n, s.. of available nitrog the leaves stunted. 

and a yellowing occurs. Thus Fisher (IU3T>l noted thal tomato p anti grnii in n 

greenhouse conditions, Shear 1933, could control tin.. mease b> tb. -PP'- 
of nitrogenous fertilizers, but that method faded ... the held 

Jones (1930, applied an acidulated GUSO., solutton of d.phenyla. • I an 

tissues to determine the need for nitrogen. When dcpos.tcd on a s--« - 

drop of this solution imparts a blue to blue-black Colombo,,, depembng upon 
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there is a trace or a relatively large amount of nitrate present. A lack of blue color 
indicates an absence of nitrates, signifying a deficiency of nitrogen in the plant and its 
root environment. These tests should be made upon older tissues, because the 
younger portions may show a low amount of nitrates due to their usage in the synthesis 
of organic nitrogenous compounds. 

n. SOURCES OF NITROGEN SUPPLY OF PLANT 

The possible sources of the nitrogen supply of the plant are the various 
nitrogenous compounds in the soil and the combined and elemental 
nitrogen of the atmosphere. The absorption of the nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds of the soil will first be considered. 

A. Absorption from the Soil 

The combined nitrogen in the soil exists in the form of inorganic and 
organic compounds. The former are principally the nitrates, nitrites, 
and ammonium salts, while the latter include a long list of the decomposi¬ 
tion products of the proteins, protoplasm, and other complex nitrogenous 
substances of plants and animals. A partial list of the various organic 
nitrogenous compounds that have been found in the soil is given in 
Chap. III. 

1. Inorganic Nitrogen.—Early in the history of plant nutrition it 
became generally accepted that plants, in general, absorb the combined 
inorganic nitrogen preferably in the form of nitratS. In some cases, 
however, plants apparently did equally well when nitrogen was applied 
to the soil in the form of ammonium salts or as nitrates. Since these 
experiments were not made under sterile conditions, it is not definitely 
known whether these salts were absorl>ed as such or not. Since 1889, 
however, a considerable amount of work has been done, apparently under 
sterile conditions, to determine the relative value of nitrates, nitrites and 
ammonium salts in plant nutrition. 

a. Nitrates ami Ammonium Salts .—The investigations from 1889 
until about 1930 established the fact that some plants grow equally well 
' i'li either nitrates or ammonium salts as a source of nitrogen, and that 
« Jims, although assimilating ammonium salts in the absence of nitrates, 
s:vm to grow better when nitrates are applied. From 1930 until the 
pro* ii time, tho factors that influence the relative value of nitrates and 
amm. , i -» salts in the nutrition of plants have been studied. 

1. Ii 'i 'i* Value .—Miintz (1889), Pitseh (1887 to 1896), Griffiths 
(1891). a mi r -.'rlaeh and Vogel (1905) worked with soils under apparently 
sterile (oiiditmns and showed that beans, barley, hemp, and corn were 
able io grow in il e absence of nitrates, but they did not prove conclusively 
tha’ ammonium -alt> were the sole source of the nitrogen obtained by the 
plants. According to Treboux (1904), Lemna minor, mosses, diatoms, 
ami certain green algae used by him utilized effectively ammonium 
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nitrogen. Kruger (1905) concluded that ammonium salts and nitrates 
are equally suitable for mustard, oats, and barley, and that, if anything, 
ammonium salts are better than nitrates for potatoes, while for beets 
nitrates are superior to ammonium salts. It has been shown by Maze 
(1898, 1900) and Prianischnikow (1908. 1923) that corn can utilize 
ammonium salts as readily as nitrates, while Brigham (1917) concluded 
that ammonium sulphate is a much better source of nitrogen than sodium 
nitrate. In the case of sugar cane, McGeorge (1923) concluded that this 
plant will not grow without some nitrate nitrogen. The cane in an 
ammoniacal nutrient solution sent out strong, vigorous shoots, but prac¬ 
tically no root development took place, while an excellent growth of both 
roots and tops occurred in a solution containing nitrates. Stewart (192.)) 
and others found that the pineapple plant is capable of assimilating a I its 
nitrogen in the form of ammonium salts, although the best growth of 
plants was made by those growing in solutions in which the nitrogen was 
present in the form of nitrates. The indications were that both nitrates 
and ammoniacal nitrogen can Ik- utilized by these plants. '1 he n ative 
value of ammonium salts and nitrates in the nutrition of wheat and pea> 
was observed by Hutchinson and Miller (1909). who grew these plants in 
sand and water cultures and found that ammonium sulphate was assimi¬ 
lated by them directly and that in the case of peas there was no difference 
between the plants supplied with ammonium and those that had sodium 
nitrate. Wheat plants showed a decided preference for nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates. 

The nitrogen nutrition of rice has l*wi studied by numerous mvcsti- 
Rators, and they all report that, under some conditions at least, the ammo¬ 
nium salts arc superior to the nitrates in the growtho Hus plant. Kellner 
(1884) noted that swamp rice, in pots. durii.R its early development grew 
better with ammonium salts than with nitrates but that during later 
growth nitrates proved the more effective. He also showed that .In¬ 
formation of nitrates in paddy soils look place slowly while ammonia 
was formed in large quantities. Kelley (1011) m-pb-.l nmmonuim sul¬ 
phate to some rice plants and sodium nitrate toothers I he application 
of the former was followed by an increase in the yield of straw and gram, 
but sodium nitrate was ineffective. In sand cultures unhealthy and 
stunted plants resulted if nitrates were u-sed as the only source of com¬ 
bined nitrogen, while the use of ammonium salts resulted in viroiou 

apparently normal plants. The same I-.firial returns from ammomm 

salts in contrast to nitrates have also Ix-cn obtained by Nagaoka 0 
Daikulmra (1905). Espino (1920). and Treloase and Paulino 0«-" 
Zalmley and Dulcy (1934) found that ammonium sulphate. 

nitrate, and urea were equally effective for growth when .. "• 

Kentucky bluegrass, Washington bent grass, and other grasses. 
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The relative value of nitrates and ammonium salts in the nutrition 
of plants depends upon numerous factors. Among these are: reaction of 
the medium in which the roots are growing; age of the plants; kind of 
plant; concentration of the medium; light; and the presence of other ions 
(Beaumont and Moore, 1933). The two most important factors are the 
following: 


(a) Reaction of the Medium .—The pH value of the medium in which the roots are 
growing has a marked influence upon the rate of absorption and utilization of nitrates 
and ammonium salts. Pi rechic (1929) was one of the first, to show that in a pro¬ 
nounced acid medium, plants cannot obtain sufficient nitrogen from ammonium salts. 
Later (1931) he noted that plants tolerate n much wider pH range for the utilization 
of nitrates than for ammonium salts, and that with neither compound is there a single 
pH value at which all plnnts make their optimum growth. Tiedjens and Robbins 
(1931) found that tomato plants grew well when nitrogen was supplied as ammonium 
sulphate in a medium with a pH of 8.0, and that the best growth with calcium 
nitrate occurred at a pH 5.0 to 6.0, while with ammonium nitrate the best 
growth was obtained at a pH of 4.0 to 5.0. They observed that, although 
seedling trees of peach and apple could absorb and assimilate ammonium salts 
over a wide pH range, they did not assimilate a sufficient amount of nitrogen foi 
maximum growth unless the culture solution had a pH value of 7.0 to 8.0. Naftel 
(1931) noticed that tin* absorption of NH« by the cotton plant increased as the aciditv 
of the culture solution decreased, while the absorption of NO* was only slightly 
affected by the reaction of the medium. The highest absorption of total nitrogen 
usually occurred at pH 6.0 and was greatest when both forms of nitrogen were present. 
Arrington and Shive (1935) found with tomato plants that the rate of absorption of 
cation nitrogen from a medium with a pll of 7.0 was more than three times as high 
as the rate at pH 4.0. For anion nitrogen, the rate of absorption was somewhat 
greater at pH 4.0 than at pH 7.0. 


The observation that 


plants absorb nitrogen in the form of ammonium salts more 


rapidly from the nutrient medium at a relatively high pH, while the nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates i>* absorbed more rapidly at a lower pH value has been reported also 
bv Addon,> and Motim-c (1932 for young eranberrv plants, by Tiedjens and Blake 
(1932) for apple trees, by Clark (1933. for strawberry plants, by Davidson and Shive 
11931 1 for peael, trees, and by Tiedjens (1934) for tomato, cotton, and the seedling 
plants of several varieties of apple. 


( lark and Shive 1934) grew tomato plants in solutions containing approximately 
•ou.d portions of nitrogen m the Ml, and NO. forms. Their observations relative 
fillueiiee ol the reaction of the medium on the rate of absorption agree with 
tic ther investigators. Tliey observed further, however, in 41-day-old plants 

that i - i« •xinnini rate of absorption of nitrogen as NH« was higher than that of 
nitrogi ' (> Hie rate of alisorption v4 NO by the older plants was not so greatly 
influence! ■ .. pll value of tin- solution as it was in the younger plants. 

considt n i t‘ ,t a plant absorbs the NO, ion more rapidly from a 
more acid ne • -ausc it can s-vutv more easily therefrom the requisite hydrogen- 
ions to ueeoino NO, ions into the plant. The same reasoning is applied for 

the absorption • MI, tons from the more alkaline solutions. When both ions 
are present in npj • !\ equal eoneent rat urns in neutral solutions, more NH, ions 

will be absorbed I., u. rgv i« required In incorporate the nitrogen of the NH. 

ions into protein than • •, ,.f i|„. \o ions 
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,M '/■/., A t r and Kind of Flan, I. »,.< r, ,..,ru,l l.y hnln - IWO. ttmt 

ssrrrrr h A H huusl ,^^ ; ^ = -« 
inircvr. ttxxz u. . : > T:: r! 

equal amounts of nitrogen, us the a...«m and cnUun of '"'™ \ C e„ r4 U„g 

* ,eller ammonium .alpha*. 

rssirjss r:^rrj,.,.-...—- 

absorption of nitrogen as NH. , , - |v The absorption of nitrogen as 

declines, and reaches its minimum u , .Lcl, a maximum at 

NO, is at a minimum at the earlier |k • 1 i|un!v T he to tal nitrogen in the 

or about blooming, and then dwim- ’ . ^ j, t|,cv were growing 

plants varied with the total nitrogen «f ^""'Z absorption of nitrogen as 
although not in a direct proportion. In IImcW*rapidly after 

blooming, and is low during t,‘u . llin g ... increases rapidly 

absorbed as NO, is very low at In Ih ginning (I111 nll-u rption of nitrogen 

during blooming and then llllr „ u .. n n . Nil., which is at the begin- 

occurs at the time of maximum a* * I absorption of NH. is approvi¬ 
ng «f the flowering per,ml. «f «■" ^ * 

mutely six times the maximum . faeior in determining the rate 

buckwheat the absorption of Mi. is tn I 

of nitrogen assimilation. i dlings in contact with different 

Dustur and Mulkan, 11033) foil m • . , of {uui . the following 

concentrations of ammonium salts for vur> ig 1 ^ < 1>(>t < N()j < <q for 

order for the quality onunn.«u^» .ons ^ ^ ^ of ,„e 

early stages, and SO« < Wi ^ « (Vl < K < Na for the early stage, 

quantity of NO, ion absorbed was. . • The absorption of Nil. was 

STs,^ . ?*-» .—. .NO - 

predominated. |>y ..nanisC.mkoW (COS. 1923) 

2. Availability. I ' «• i lu h<. nitrogen exclusively as 

and Shulov (l'dl2) t ml V •»>>' * distinc tly higher percentages of 

ammonium salts geneiall> • * .. Those observation* 

■r trws* A »»^ 

have been substantiated * •* ... n f or tomato 

(1931) for corn, and l.y rj.-U""* ,l *' ’ ’ j ( ‘ k ,,ls, an.l' Can.an. II. 

SM5 

. . —... " U "“ 
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pounds than the nitrogen of the nitrates. Klein (1930) for numerous 
plants; Addoms and Mounce (1931) for cranberries; Tiedjens and 
Robbins (1931) for tomato, peach, and apple seedlings; Tiedjens and Blake 
(1932) for apple trees; and Tiedjens (1934) for cotton, tomato, and 
seedling apple trees reported that in all cases the nitrogen in the form of 
ammonium salts was utilized directly by these plants in the synthesis of 
nitrogenous compounds. Lewis (1936) for perennial rye grass, and 
Clark (1936) for tomato observed that more nitrogen accumulated in the 
tissues when nitrates were used than when ammonium salts were applied. 
They considered that this indicated that the nitrogen in the form of 
ammonium salts was quickly utilized and thus did not accumulate. It 
has been noticed by several investigators that many plants require a 
much lower concentration of ammonium than nitrate nitrogen in the 
nutrient solution to produce an equal volume of growth. This also is 
believed to indicate that the nitrogen in the form of ammonium is much 
more readily utilized than when it is in the form of nitrates. Nightingale 
(1934, 1936) and others have observed that the intake of nitrogen in the 
form of NH, is followed by a more rapid synthesis of amides, amino 
acids, and other soluble organic compounds than when nitrates are sup¬ 
plied to the plants. 

1'nder certain conditions, however, some of the above-mentioned 


plants may grow better and produce more dry matter with nitrates than 
with ammonium. 'Phis was observed by Beaumont and others (1931) 
for tobacco; by Holley, Pickett, and Dulin (1931) for cotton; by Pardo 
(1933) for sugar cane; and by Arrington and Shivc (1935) and Clark 
(1936) for the tomato plant. Beaumont. Kiscnmengcr, and Moore (1933) 
grew plants of timothy, bluegrass. and other grasses, and alsike, red, and 
white clovers in nutrient solutions containing sodium nitrate, ammonium 
sulphate, and urea. As judged by the appearance of plants, by the 
weight of dry matter produced, and by the chemical composition, the 
order of assimilation of nitrogen by the grasses was sodium nitrate, 
'ir« a, and ammonium sulphate; by the clovers: urea, sodium nitrate, and 
ammonium sulphate. 


” I'.Jh'is.- Prenr 1931) o)*ervcd a negative correlation between the 

nit rut*- ... t|„. sap ..f the loaves of flic boot ami the weight of the leaves. It 

was fouh 1 v. Hopkins, Wilson, ami Peterson (1032) that the addition of nitrogen in 
the form , ... . clover plant, growing in :i g: ir . gem-rally resulted in n decrease 

in the numU r • dales ul.cn the eonrcnlration was 2 t«. 3 parts per 100,000. The 
amount of nur-g-i ved l.v the nodules was also reduced, and if the concentration 
of nitrate was iv increased, fixation ceased. Harrison (1934) noted in 

bluegrass supplied ' . driuui nitrate that the leaf blades were shorter and more 

upright and that t! nun wore more numerous, stockier, and more branched 

than when supplied ui: . .. sulphate. Lewis (1930) found that the per- 
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centagc of phosphorus pentoxide ... prm.ni.1 rye Brass was higher when the nitrogen 
was applied in the for... of ammonium than when .t was applied -'sn"rates 

4 Toxicity .-Numerous explanations have heel. proposed to explain the fact that 
many plants respond better to nitrates than to ammonium sails. By some it is 
considered that the hasie ions romhined with the nitrates may exert a stimulating 
effect while the acid ion of the ammonium salt may la- injurious to certain plan - 

chlorosis caused l>v the nrlion of the basu resu uc. ‘,, ;,| ,| mt „f 

Furthermore, the n.trogen of eahhim .. ...ay he - ,udl, s...--dde »- y ^ 

ammonium sulphate in the physiolopu •• l mK< ' simulated residue »f the 

under cultural condition- in which .he react,on of he ~ hd 

nitrate docs no., --t^- -i*^ ~ 

Itwaastat^hyWdhsam . .Utions. an.l T.dmorc (1983) 

>s toxic to plants except un.hr I t ., s l>uiTer Imw t he very hipli in 

reported that the concentration “ f * 1 . , H(lW ,. vor< if ,| M . ammonium was 

order to prevent injury hy amn h ~ v "\Lt r ,„ in plant growth 

supplied in -mall amount sunder mi. ..o ||fc|<ikms||i believed that 

was obtained. Beaumont s.n.l . I'"* |,' M . nrimarilv to the iieeuinulation of the 

the toxicity from NH.salt> of *'™*£** \ } J- n nUt \ |h-:,uino,.t (1934) found that 
ammonium ions and to inerea.-ed a« . . ...., 1 . NV heat than with rice, 

the toxicity of ammonium sulphate was more P™*»nc«l *.«k 
and thut toxicity increased with the age «»i 1 " I* ■' 1 

fums, nitriles seemed f a sol.,lion of nitrites 

~ jst. ^- 

and Rosso (1909) that plant* " ,n< M al 1 , • n ; (ro tos 

distinctly hi^r «■« «- - '■■nulate in 

S’i .- «* *""" 

u I ) , r u, n<’f rs:::.: ;v;s:;:^;::.:;:^; r epor,.,,,..... 

«n^rr.5£ a k r=i r i , -»..i« i- 

^r,ir:T>r»rr;uV^V:o Jr .-. 
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With nitrates, an increase of two- to three-fold in the exterior medium 
causes only a slight increase in the amount of nitrogen in a plant. An 
increase in the amount of nitrite in a medium, however, is followed by a 
rapid increase in assimilation and in the total amount of nitrogen in the 
plant. 

Eggleton (1935) reported that nitrites occur naturally in the spring 
growth of grass, and that the amount is increased when the grass is 
fertilized with ammonium sulphate or sodium nitrate. He suggested 
that nitrites play a significant part in the grass “tetany” of cattle, which 
is usually associated with herbage of high inorganic content. Both 
nitrites and amino compounds increase upon the application of am¬ 
monium salts. It appears that the leaves can transform ammonium salts 
to nitrites. 


2. Organic Nitrogen.—The effect of organic mtrogen on the growth 
of plants has been studied in two general ways. The first is concerned 
with the direct assimilation of organic nitrogen by the plant, and the 
second has to do with the stimulating effects of minute quantities of 
organic nitrogenous matter upon the rate of growth. 

a. Assimilation .—Previous to 1911 considerable experimental work 
had been done with the nutrition of plants with organic nitrogenous 
compounds, but the value ol much of the data presented is uncertain, 
since in many cases the plants were not grown under conditions that 
would prevent bacterial action. More or less satisfactory evidence of the 
assimilation ot organic nitrogenous compounds by green plants had been 
obtained for the following compounds: methyl, amyl and allyl amines, 
acetamide, leucine, urea, aspartic acid, asparagine, glutamine, uric acid, 
hippuric acid, and tyrosine. The gains of nitrogen, however, were very 
small, and in many cases negative results were obtained by other investi¬ 
gators. 1 he reader is referred to Hutchinson and Miller (1911) for a 
thorough and detailed review of the literature on the subject previous to 
this date. They grew wheat and |*-as in cultural solutions under sterile 
conditions. The ordinary nutrient solutions were used with organic 
*til»slances as a source of nitrogen. They found that these plants could 
a.'Mtiiilalc acetamide, urea, barbituric acid, alloxan, formamide, glycine, 
ainiiiM propionic acid, oxamide, sodium aspartate, and peptone. 

'••nle conditions where no reduction of nitrogenous com- 
,‘ ; ,,itri,rs or ni,ra, «' i«*>k place, Schreiner and Skinner (1912) 

1 r 'blowing compounds entered the plant and reacted 
building up plant protein: nucleic acid, hypo- 
creatinine, creatine, histidine, arginine, 
glycocoll, and others. Brigham (1917) 


reported 
with the pro.. , 
xanthine, xai.* u : 
alloxan, asparngi'i 
found that corn cu 
asparagine, casein, 


m in 
. guanine 
leucine. 


treetlv assimilate and use some of the nitrogen in 
'f-d meal, hemoglobin, linseed meal, uric acid, 
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peptone, guanine, alanine, urea, creatine, malt, and glycoool . E.gh of 
the substances that were directly available to the plan, produce*! bef >*r 
growth when acted upon by Banllus subUl.s probably becau *<« 
nification These were peptone, guanine, alanine, linseed me al cot .on 
seed meal casein, hemoglobin, and urea. Ciamic.an and Ravenna 
(1919 t0 1920 ) have reported the effect of a large number of the more 

£ -"«-. . . - 

milk and skimmed milk used in the' , |mt plnnts can 

Pirsehle (1020) *»£ »* , <££ £..ids may be 

utilize urea directly. HI. in (1W'I .,* |Mir ,ir and glutamic 

absorbed directly but are not equa»> >'“*« j » ,. onsi<U . r e«l 

acids being superior to glycine and “ | physiological 

that the levo varieties of the am.no » ex“ » ^ fou.xl 

activity than the dextro *»'-*■ 

that glycine itself was absorbed y • not US ed by 

gators have -ported that !11K , Beaumont and 
the plant directly. 1 bus ^ * material in cottonseed meal is 

others (1031, found that tbe ™ al)sor ,,d and utilized 

changed to nitrate and ammonium h.fon >• b ^ ^ ^ of 

by the plant. Knudson (1033) » ’’ ‘^"Vri. iit-^ in the culture of orchids, 
glycine, lueine, and asparfc aei |li|mR( , nous compoumls on the 

The studies of the effect o , ,|, n , they can commonly 

nutrition of green pbnt* lhl ,.,. t |,e inorganic nitrogenous 

supplement but in on ) 1 f ' sllow a , least that green 

salt.s. The experimental "o ur j„ :l rich eompo>< 

plants growing in a heavily maiiun-* >« { { uti|il0 \ n il,. i. 

- ^uently u.,1 mganie nitroge.- 

metabolism larger 01 .>mau« 

compounds. . 

—-. . .. 

"auximonoH.” 
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1. Auximones. —Such substances may be similar to or identical with the growth 
substance discussed in Chap. XIV. It should be remembered that, however essential 
vitamins may be for animal growth, they may be waste products in plants. The 
vitamins needed by the animal may not be identical with the accessory substances 
required for plant growth. The terms “phytamins” and “nutrilites” have been 
suggested for accessory plant-growth substances. 

(a) Effects. —It was observed by Bottomlcy (1917 to 1920) that the growth 
ol the water plants Lemna minor, Salidnia no tans, Azolla filiculoides, and Lint - 
nobiuin stolonifcrum in Dctmcr’s solution was greatly accelerated by the addition 
of various amounts of extract from partially decayed peat and other vegetable matter. 
In one case where the addition of this organic material amounted to 368 p.p.m. after 
6 weeks, the treated plants of Lemna minor showed a multiplication to twenty times 
and an increase in weight to sixty-two times that of the plants growing in the water 
containing mineral salts only. An examination of the pond water in which the plants 
grew vigorously showed 1,577 p.p.m. of dissolved solids, of which 4S8 p.p.m. were 
organic material. The inference was that in their natural habitat these plants utilize 
a certain portion of these organic nitrogenous compounds in their metabolism. The 
extracts from the partially decayed pent were proved to be derivatives of nucleic acid. 
Bottomlcy found that the nitrogen-fixing bacteria have the power of elaborating 
products from carbohydrate and elementary nitrogen, which also greatly increase 
the growth of Lemna plants. 

Mockeridge (1917, 1921) investigated the effect of varying quantities of nucleic 
acid derivatives on the growth of plants of Jjcmna minor and found that, although 
the effect obtained was approximately proportional to the quantity of material sup¬ 
plied, it was not directly proportional to it. The growth of these plants was also 
accelerated l.v the addition of sterilized cultures of Azotobactcr to the medium in which 
they were growing. Since yeast was found to have plant-growth promoting power on 
Lemna minor and since it contains nucleic acid radicals, the Azotobactcr were examined 
for traces of these constituents. Purine and pyrimidine bases, phosphoric acid, and 
a carbohydrate wen- all shown to be present, and since all the necessary radicals for 
the formation of nucleic acid were thus isolated, it was concluded that the beneficial 


action on the growth of Lemna minor by sterilized cultures of Azotobactcr was due to 
these organic substances. Ashby (1929) found that small quantities of organic matter 
added to inorganic solutions greatly increased the rate of growth of Lemna minor. 
Hartley and Greenwood (19331 and Tyagny-Kyadno (1933) reported that barnyard 
manure in small amounts has a greater effect on farm crops than can be explained 
by it- contents of total nitrogen, phosphorus, and gross organic matter. Popoff (1933) 
iomul that extracts of the roots, stems, and growing tips of seedlings of maize greatly 
Emulated tin- growth of Eui/lena graeilis. 


dark 
of L< m no 
and 1 1 it v 
. ti l i 

Clark 

/.« ••mo 'iii 


til: 1 ! repr« 

I .. T 

II M * I i4*t 1. 
Kl’OWt I'- til 


ami lb'll*-r '1921. and Clark (192-1>, however, concluded that the growth 
minor in mineral >•'hilion- depends upon the suitable concentration of salts 
' 'll :,, »" , »n , 'of organic matter are not essential for growth and reproduction 
. classed with vitamins, which are necessary for animal growth. 

o:d ( l.irU and Boiler (1931) found that the rate of reproduction of 
‘ 1 * swwillv increased by the addition of sterile organic 

• • '< medium, Init that these extracts had no influence when they 
>»enle mcditi n Serge, 1925 and Wolfe (1926) in experiments with 
.' to those used by Itottomlcy reported that such plants will grow 
D^tincr - and Knop's solutions which are properly diluted or 
n .'i organic compounds slightly accelerated the 
I hcv considered that the necessity of organic 
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accessories (auximones) in .he nutrition of Kroon plants can thus no, be accepted as 

TMOn«M-According to Nicol ,1934,. I.rigin of accessory substances, whether 

required for ,ho proper growth of plants or for that of the animals winch mges, them, 
may be as follows: 

(1) Derived from inorganic compounds of nitrogen. 

a. Directly built up within the plant. 

b. Synthesized by microorganisms m the soil. 

(2) Derived from organic compounds of nitrogen. 
a. Svnthesized by nodule bacteria. 

1 Used whollv within the host plant. 

2 Excreted and then absorbed by associated plants. 

Organic manures been observed 

2. Leaurnr. upon N.nlwm"- * ^ , 192 r„ tha, timothy and 

by Lyon and Bizzel (1911 , • • . , and wheat grown with 

zzzz&tr. vZStts -■- .... 

•Tp^Timo. ...» «** 

in a soil devoid of nitrogen if its roo s '' ^ There was little or no growlh of 

the roots of field peas growing m ■< • J „.,i r ,„,tsof the two plants, 

the oats when a glazed impermeable membra, -| ^ so 

that no compounds beneficial to • ^ ^ ||m , of w „e legumes and may 

believed that compounds of m nig | • growing in the mljoining medium, 

be available to the roots of growing in sand excreted 

Virtanen and Von Hausen 0930)^ I|j|||M .„ oll ,| Knrslrom (1933) found 

nitrogenous substances therein. ' , VJ , noU> forms <‘f nitrogenous organic 

...... 

Percentage of 

t v;.r,...... Total Nitrogen 

Type of Nitrogen ^ 

Amino. . 3 3 

Amide. 2.T 

Volatile basic. 

„ , be eonsidered an established fact that the pro- 

Nieol (1934) stated tha . • , , , lV ,,h.„t is available to another 

duction of nitrogenous compounds pn«l '»•« ' > 

plant, although the ...ode of excretion is obs, ur. . 

B. Absorption- from tiie Air 

f «i,«. mnsnlien* is composed of nitrogen in tb«‘ 

I AI Tl Zr There are also preset„ small quantities of nitrogen in 
elemental form. There ■ l Hainfall and snow thus 

the form of ammoma. nSn. £ ^ .»« tl.~u.el, the a, »- 

contain nitrogen in » ,«™ * ' tY ,. r a ,».„«! of 28 years a, Hoi ha.n- 

pW “and .H. (>f 2H . 8 2 in. the atnmoniaeal 

sted found that »Sh an » ■ iim , „-|,ile the nilrie i.itnw-n 

content amounted annually observed by 

was about one-half as much, or 1.33 H»- I* 
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Wilson (1921) at Ithaca, N. Y., that with an average yearly rainfall of 
29.31 in. from May, 1915, to May, 1920, 12.51 lb. of nitrogen per acre 
were brought down annually. Of this amount 11.5 lb. were in the form 
of ammoniacal nitrogen, while 1.01 lb. were in the form of nitrate nitrogen. 
There is, however, considerable doubt as to what extent the green plant 
can absorb this free and combined nitrogen of the atmosphere. A his¬ 
torical r&um6 of the early work in this field is essential in order to 
appreciate the general opinion of the subject that prevails at this time. 

1. Historical.—De Saussure (1804) considered that the plants with 
which he worked did not take up appreciable quantities of the nitrogen 
supplied to them in the free and gaseous form. He believed that the 
source of the nitrogen of plants is more probably the nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds of the soil and the small amount of ammonia that he demon¬ 
strated to exist in the atmosphere. In 1837 Boussingault took up the 
question of the source of the nitrogen of plants where De Saussure had 
left it more than 30 years before and for 20 years carried on experiments 
with a large variety of plants to determine if any of these absorbed free 
nitrogen. His conclusions were that neither leguminous nor nonlegumi- 
nous plants were able, either when their supplies of combined nitrogen 
were limited to that contained in the seed sown or when their vigor of 
growth was stimulated by artificial supplies of combined nitrogen, to 
assimilate the free or uncombined nitrogen of the atmosphere. Ville, a 
French contemporary of Boussingault, however, in his works published 
from 1849 to 1857, reported results that are exactly the opposite of those 
obtained by the latter. He found that the plants in his experiments 
showed a very considerable gain of nitrogen during growth whether they 
were subjected to a current of unwashed air or to one of ammonia-free 
air and also when the plants were grown in free air and their activity of 
development increased by the use of nitrates or other nitrogenous matters 
as manure. This gain of nitrogen he considered to be due to the assimila¬ 
tion of free or uncombined nitrogen of the air. 

Lawcs, Gilbert, and Pugh in I860 published the results of their experi- 
r*s at Kothamsted (1857 to 1859) in which they grew grain plants 
bo n with and without a supply of combined nitrogen other than that 
contaio/d in the seed sown. From these experiments, which were con- 
(luet >v*t a wide range of conditions, character, and amount of growth 
and in *li: amount of combined nitrogen involved, they concluded that 
"! no <:ut any evidence of the assimilation of uncombined 

results of similar experiments with leguminous plants 
'iiifn.i.cd ihat r ' l imitation of free nitrogen by the plants occurred. 

! o.v cr, that, since in practice leguminous plants 
assimilate i-om s.. : *.e source so much more nitrogen than grain plants 
under ''qua! cireuniManci-s of combined nitrogen, it would be desirable 
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if the evidence of further experiments with these plants under conditions 
of more healthy growth could he obtained. Their inference in this regard 
was correct, since it was shown later that they had sacrificed in their 
attempt for accuracy the conditions that arc necessary for the symbiotic 
relationship of bacteria and the roots of the legumes. Finally, in 1888 
Hellriegel and Wilfarth published the results of their classical work on the 
nitrogenous nutrition of legumes. They observed that legumes differ 
fundamentally from the grains in their nutrition with respect to nitrogen. 
The latter can satisfy their nitrogen need only by means of assimilable 
combinations existing in the soil, while the former in addition to the 
nitrogen of the soil have at their service a second source upon which they 
draw for nitrogen and this source is the elementary nitrogen of the atmos¬ 
phere. They stated further that the legumes do not possess by them¬ 
selves the faculty of assimilating the free nitrogen from the air but that 
it is necessary for certain microorganisms of the soil to enter into a 
symbiotic relationship with the plants in order to secure this rami . 
Bcycrinck (1888) and Praznmwski (1890) were able to secure pure cul¬ 
tures of the tubercle bacterium and gave to it the name of Bacillus 
radicicola. Thus by the work of these four investigators the relation¬ 
ship of the legumes in regard to their nitrogen supply was placed upon 

a basis that is now universally accepted. 

2. Nonleguminous Plants. -Allbough it is commonly considered 
that the nonleguminous plants cannot utilize the free nitrogen of he 
atmosphere, considerable work has recently Ih-cii done to 
validity of this assumption. Recently l.ipman and Iaylor (1922, 1.124) 
have called attention to the fact that the assumption that nonleguminous 
plants cannot assimilate free nitrogen is based almost exclusively upon he 
work of Boussingault (1854 to 1855) in which he claimed that neither tin 
leguminous nor nonleguminous plants could assinulate fm__" ,,ro P’'; 

They further pointed out that the work of .. (18..3 "'185,) uch 

indicated that all plants could utilize free nitrogen, has been entirely 

overlooked. 

a The dW-Since numerous Idur-grccn ,. green algae inlKd.it the soil and 

. . - - .. 

wh t"k\^r.« ..— 

nnii Glotocapm, but Ins es,n-rin.ent. were not donned under 
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combined nitrogen no growth took place, so he concluded that these algae could not 
under these conditions assimilate free nitrogen. Similar results were also obtained 
by Muenschcr (1923) for Chlorella. Wann (1920 to 1921) obtained experimental 
results that led him to conclude that seven species of the green algae ( Chlorophyceae) 
exhibited the ability to fix free nitrogen when grown in pure cultures on mineral 
nutrient agar media containing either ammonium nitrate or calcium nitrate as a 
source of nitrogen and glucose. The work of Wann was repeated by Bristol and Page 
(1923), who showed that his data were not correct owing to the faults of the methods 
of nitrogen determination that he used. 

Moore and others (1919 to 1921) concluded from their observations that in the 
absence of all other sources of nitrogen save the elemental nitrogen of the atmosphere, 
but with an abundance of carbon dioxide, fresh-water unicellular algae can fix nitrogen, 
grow, and form proteins. The rate of growth is greatly accelerated, however, if 
nitrates or oxides of nitrogen are available. They considered that the green seaweed 
(EnUromorpha comprcssus) can fix elemental nitrogen from sea water in the presenco 
of sunlight but not in darkness, and thus indirectly from the air. Their results are 
open to criticism, since they did not work with sterile cultures and depended only 
on the turbidity of the water as an indicator of the presence of bacteria. The results 
of all the experimental work thus indicate that the algae examined cannot fix free 
nitrogen, and we must conclude, in the words of Bristol and Page (1923): “It is con¬ 
ceivable that green algae might assimilate atmospheric nitrogen under certain con¬ 
ditions, as yet unknown, but at present there is no trustworthy evidence that they 
can do so.” 

However, Drewcs (1928) and Allison and Morris (1930) found convincing evidence 
that the blue-green algae, Anabaena variabilis and Phormidxum molU, are important 
nonsvinbiotic nitrogen-fixing organisms. In 75 days, in the absence of sugar, they 
fixed on the average 5 mg. of nitrogen per 100 cc. of culture medium. When 1 g. of 
sucrose was added, 8.5 mg. of nitrogen was fixed. The fixation occurred only in 
sunlight nnd was negligible in darkness. Copeland (1932) found that the fixation of 
nitrogen by the blue-green algae was shown only by certain strains, and he considered 
that this power is a physiological specialization that occurs only under conditions of 
nitrogen deficiency. 

6. The Higher Nonleg ominous Plants. —The ability of the higher green non- 
lcguminous plants to fix atmospheric nitrogen has been investigated recently by 
several investigators. 

Mameli de ( alvino and Pollacci (1911 to 1923) worked with a wide range of plants 
in relation to their source of nitrogen. The plants used included lichens, mosses, nnd 
aquatic and terrestrial phanerogams and were grown under the best known conditions 
to overcome incomplete sterilization of culture, error due to presence of nitrogen 
c. .-‘pounds in the air, and incomplete development of the plants. Their data showed 
tl. ’ til the plants tested had taken up nitrogen in greater or lesser quantities from the 
air in which respiration and assimilation took place and that more free nitrogen was 
‘••ken fro? a 'lie air ‘Alien the culture medium was supplied with small quantities of 
nitrogen «.<>• p unJs. Some of the species of the higher plants which they claim 
ran assimi! >0 mu* free nitrogen directly from the air without the aid of symbiotic 
inter -jnrgnnisi. ; a Ilaphanus sulivus, Acer negumlo , Cucurbila pepo, and Polygonum 
fagopyrum. 

I.ipmnn nnd Tavior 1922 . 1921) claimed to have secured conclusive evidence from 
experiments carrV : on vi»h wheat and barley in culture solutions with and without 
nitrate nitrogen tha* th* ulturcs gained nitrogen at the expense of the elementary 
nitrogen of the atinc u\ l hey reported that in wheat plants there was a gain of 
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nitrogen from the air which varied from 13 to 21 per cent of tin- total amount of nitro¬ 
gen found in the plant. The cultures used by these investigators were not 
sterile, but they concluded that the small iiihuIkt of bacteria present and the low 
amount of organic matter in the cultures available for them could not account for 
the gains in nitrogen observed. Lipman and Taylor believe,I that the fixation of 
nitrogen occurs in the leaves of the plants. With the dwarf variety of *atwum, 

however, under as nearly sterile conditions as could lie obtained in nutrient solutions. 
Burk (1927) was unable to observe any fixation of nitrogen. 

The results reported l>y Lipman and Taylor have In-ei. skeptically received. It 
would seem that if any nitrogen is fixed by the nonlcguininous green plants ,« is very 
small in amount and is inconsequential when compared with that absorbed by the 

roots in the combined form. .... . r 

Brown (1933) believed from his experiments that plants of Lohum met some o 
their nitrogen requirements by the use of atmospheric nitrogen, but Ludwig <1931 
in experiments with willow cuttings found that no significant nitrogeni fixation occurred 
under the conditions involved. It has not been proved to the satisfaction of all that 
the fixation of nitrogen by the nonlcguininous green plants so far reported has no 
been due to the action of bacteria, and according to Fisher 091,1 it should be e»n- 
sidered that where claims for nitrogen fixation are made a need exists for the proof that 

the technique was not in error. ,. . .. 

The absorption by .he neri.il parts of .he plnn. of.con,I..1 nrtn«r . « ' ■ 

in considered by some (Moore. 102. > <o be signifies.,, ... .he .neb.hohs... o 

He considered Ihnl ni.ri.es muy I.. o, eooM.h n.ble me- fro 

dew, since Ins experiments indicated .bn. ni.ri.e was pre-. n.... ... n . . n 

of 1 pur. per 10,000.«XK. .o 2 p pm. Tl.es...- seen, a, "'f '° 

so extremely low .bn. .be ni.ri.e ......Id In- of ... ..doe » ' 1 * ' ' ' 

concent ration of ni.ri.es or ni.rn.es in .be ».«,-pl.ere or eel-sapc.p m hn. > 
nitrogen to 120 , 000.000 parts water could supply n sulbeu-n. .p.nn..., for 
purposes. 

III. THE PROTEINS OF THE GREEN PLANT 

The proteins are complex organic substances eon.pose.I of carbon, 

hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. usually >«■.. . ,os - 

phorus and are compounds which. for the most part, y.cld a-:..mno 
acids upon hydrolysis. The proteins occur m some form or ....... In. m 

every living plant or animal cell ..re essenf.al to all life l--™. 

since they are the main constituents of I he protoplasm. 1 he protems 

occur in plants in the dissolved stale in .cell sap. m a senmhssohed 

state in the protoplasm, and are stored in .he ...soluble orm 

in the cells of seeds, tuhers, bulbs. hods, roots, and P - 

The reserve proteins make up the major port,on of the p.ote.ns foun " 

plants and occur in the cells will. -.n.rogcnous reserves of caro- 

drates and oils. The undissolvcd prole... ... plan, eells may In- m 
form of crystals, in the form of ale,.rone grams and ... the for. • f ' 
rone. Crystalline proteins are found in .he seeds of flux squash co 
sunflower, rape, mustard. |K-anuts. and ... the potato tuber • 
“alcuronc min” is used in a broad sense to denote all ..I. 
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protein bodies of a more or less definite shape, and Osborne (1324) stated 
that the aleurone grain may be irregular, semicrystalline with faces 
and angles on a part of the surface or distorted spheres. The aleurone 
grains may be rather complicated in their structure, as in the case of those 
in the castor bean. These grains consist of an amorphous protein matrix 
in which are embedded a protein crystalloid and a globoid consisting of a 
double phosphate of calcium and magnesium. The matrix and its 
inclusions are surrounded by an outer layer of protein that is not so 
readily soluble as the matrix (Fig. 29). The protein that occurs iD 



Fu;. Section of n cell from the endosperm of the c ns tor bean (fticinus communu) 

chewing aleurone grains, no. aleurone grain, c. crystal of protein, a. amorphous 

protein. o. globoid. 


'•)huii cells in an amorphous, finely granular form is generally designated 

.**> "aleurone.” 


!>* the seeds of the grains and grasses the outermost layer of cells 
•idosperm is termed the “aleurone layer.” This layer is composed 
prismatic, rather thin-walled cells and receives its name from 
; r • ‘ •'*these cells contain, for the most part, protein either ns 

or in the amorphous form regardless of stonige materials 
in !lt*‘ reM of .ho endosperm (Fig. 33). 


I he an.oti.r of protein in a plant or plant part may vary greatly 
v.vn the strain of plant used and the conditions under which the plant 
i grown, thus A!way and Xesom (1930) found that the protein content 
wi various strains ot Canary grass {Pha laris arundinaceae) varied from 
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6.6 to 25.2 per cent. It ranged from 2 S to 11.9 per cent in the culms, 
from 8.5 to 23.5 per cent in the leaves, and from 9.4 to 30.5 per cent in 
the panicles. Enlow and Coleman (1929) noted that the grasses of 
Florida which were mowed frequently averaged much higher in protein 
than those which were cut at the end of the season. The protein content 
of most plants could be maintained at a higher level by frequent light 
applications of a nitrogenous fertilizer. 

A. Physical Properties 

The proteins have no definite melting points or boiling points but 
carbonize on heating and give off gases. They are colloidal in character 
and thus when in solution do not pass through parchment, collodion, 
or other membranes. All of the solutions of plant proteins are optically 
active, rotating the plane of polarized light to the left. I he proteins 
differ widely as to their solubility in water and in salt solutions, and 
these differences in solubility are used as a basis for their classification 
The proteins are insoluble in strong salt solutions and are precipitate,I 
out of their solutions without change in their composition by saturating 
the solution with various neutral salts as sodium chloride, ammonium 
sulphate, and magnesium sulphate. Dilution of such saturated solutions 
will cause the precipitated protein to rcdt-solve. All the natural pro¬ 
teins when in a colloidal solution may lie coagulated hv heat alcohol or 
enzymes, forming a semisolid gel. which cannot agam he rendered soluble 
except by decomposition. 

B. Chemical Properties 

The average percentage of .1... that compose plan, proteins 

is approximately as follows: carbon. 52 |H-r cent: oxygen. 2. per c 
hydrogen, 7 per cent; nitrogen. 17 ,*-r cent: and sulphur, about 0.6 p. 
cent. Phosphorus is also present in certain proteins m small amounts. 
The percentages of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen vary with... comp:na¬ 
tively narrow limits, hut the sulphur content vanes to a greater exten , 
the different proteins than any other of then const,...on. elements I s 
in legumin it amounts to only 0.885 ,k-i cent of the dry weigh, of he 
protein. Since it. has lircn shown that many plan, pro ems y ^'n 
on hydrolysis, it is considered that in proteins much of the sulphur I. « 

that form By the present .thuds of dcterm.n.ng cystine sulphur 

however, the amount of sulphur in the pro,ems that cannot he account, d 
for by the cystine determinations ranges from 24 to 80 per cent. 

The amount of nitrogen is very similar m many pro,ems. lb - 

from Osborne (1024) i, is noted that the globulin from squashy. ' 
tains 18.5 per cent nitrogen, edestin from the hemp seed 18.t x 

from the Brazil n,„ 18.8. globulin from the cottonseed 18.6. and I, gumi . 
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from peas 18.0 per cent. Of the more than 20 plant proteins mentioned 
by Osborne (1924) the nitrogen content ranges from 15.9 per cent for 
the legumin of the horse bean to 19.0 per cent for corylin of the hazelnut. 
In general, it may be stated that the proteins from plants contain from 
2 to 3 per cent more nitrogen than the animal proteins. 

The molecule of even the most simple protein is very large. The 
molecular weights of some of the proteins have been estimated by various 
methods, but exact data are still lacking in this regard. The complexity 
of the protein molecule is shown by the calculated formula of zein and 
gliadin as given by Thatcher (1921): 

Zein from corn CrasHi.uiNmOsotSa 

Gliadin from wheat CwHimNihOiuSi 

1. The Amino Acids.—The proteins are apparently compounds 
formed by the union of amino acids, since their products of hydrolysis 
arc all acids of this type. Since these acids are the units out of which 
the protein molecule is built and since the characteristics of the proteins 
are due in part to the characteristics of the amino acids, a few general 
statements in regard to their nature should be made. An amino acid 


may be regarded as an organic acid, in which one or more hydrogens of the 
noncarboxyl group is replaced by the amino group NH*, or, viewed from 
another standpoint, an amino acid may be considered as a substituted 
ammonia, one hydrogen of ammonia being replaced by an organic acid. 

NH, 

Thus amino-acetic acid or glycine, H—C—COOH, is derived from acetic 

H 

H H H 

acid, H—C—COOH. From propionic acid, H—C—C—COOH, two 


ammo acids may be derived: a-amino propionic acid or alanine, 
H NH, NH, H 

I, I || 

C—COOH, or ,6-amino propionic acid, H—C-C—COOH. 


ti 11 


a i 


! !.<• ammo acids (hat result from the hydrolysis of protein and out 
<„ >. h-c 1 : p,<* ; r»s are supposed to be built are all a-amino acids, which 
11 ’ ; ! 1 group, or one of the NH, groups, is attached to the 

atom n* -:y.«r to the COOH group. Since the amino acids contain 
both ihe basic Nif. group and the acid COOH group, they easily unite 
together to form forger molecules, the linkage taking place between the 
NH 2 group o‘* on- amino acid and the COOH group of the other with 
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the elimination of water. A compound thus formed will contain a free 
NHj group and a free COOH group, so that another ammo acid may be 
attached, further to increase the size and complexity of the molecule, and 
so on. In the laboratory as many as 18 of these acids have been caused 

to unite in this manner, forming compounds that ” h ' b,t l *°" ie of , 
characteristics of the natural proteins (Fischer, 1899 to 1906, quoted 
by Thatcher, 1921). The following amino acids have been obtained 
by the hydrolysis of plant proteins or have been found in the free form in 
different plant tissues especially in germinating seeds and in growing 

buds: 


Amino acids 


Glycine.. 

Alanine. 


Derivative name 


Formula 


Valine 


Leucino.. 

Serine. 

Aepartic acid... 
Glutamic acid .. 


a-aminoacctic arid 
a-aminopropionic acta 

a-aminoieovaleric acid 
a-aminoiaocaproic acid 




a-amino *-hydroiypropionic acid 
a-nminoauccinic acid 
a-aminoglutanc acid 

Arginino.^ a-amino 4-guauidinc valeric acid 

I 

I.yainr. 

Cystine. 

Phenyl alanine .. 

Tyroaino. 


Prolinc... 
Hlatidine. 


a-«-<ii-amino caproic acid 

di-(a-nmino tf-thio propionic ac.dl 
a-amino fl phcn> l propionic and 
n amin' A-parahydroiy p»ivn>l 
propionic acid 


a-pyrrolidinc carboiylic and 


l- \ 

CH.CHNH.COOII 

C\li/ 

cb n 

CH.CIIiCHN’IIiTOOH 

ciiloiicnsiitC* »'ii 

COOll.CHi C llt.C IIMliCC 
✓Nil* 

HN— c 

\\'H ClliCII;Clh.ruNHiCOOIl 

hSoc'cmSIh ■ IJ-SI jJcISS N11 .COOli 

C.II.CIIsCIINIItCOOll 


:oou 


OII.C.H.C1I:CIINU«COOII 
Cllf-CII. 

Clli <*MICOOll 

, —C-riliCIINHiCOOlI 

imino d-imid.«o| propionic ami — , 

% ^ 

pit 

C—Clip'll NI1.COOI1 


Tryptophane ... a-amino d-ind-d.- pr^orne 



Pollurd and Chibnall (1934) found that the 1 -rotcins from grass 

.i J . • . ,i rv Imsis of the oil-free meal n\«.n 0.3.> to '»• * 

these amino acids on a dr> «>•». i .... 

for cystine 0 93 to 1.2 for tryptophane, and 2.3 o 2.6 for •>■■"• 

* j. ’ * f « ri«rt 2 Uhf old leaves of camphor showing sign'«" 

According to Maranon (WU) w <>“• * . 

.. 
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Mukherjee (1934) synthesized amino acids by exposing solutions of 
glycerol and nitrates, or glucose and nitrates to sunlight in the presence 
of titanium oxide as a catalyst. 

2. The Amides.—An amide is a compound resulting from the replace¬ 
ment of 1 or more atoms of hydrogen in ammonia by a univalent acid 

H 0 

radical. Thus H—i—C—NH* is acetamide. 

I 

H 

The amides are highly reactive substances, and, according to Vickery, 
Pucher and Clark (1936), the amount present in plants at any time is 
largely dependent on the circumstances under which the plants have been 
grown. It was noted by Barbera (1933) that the apical parts of alfalfa 
are very rich in amino acids and amides. These two typ6s of compounds 
collectively represent approximately 50 per cent of the nitrogen sub¬ 
stances in the fresh sap of these parts. McCalla (1934) found with the 
seeds of cereals that during germination the amide groups are more 
readily removed from the reserve protein than are any other of its 
structural units. 

It was reported by Mothes (1926, 1931) that no amides can be 
detected in leaves when they are exposed to the light or are supplied 
with glucose in the dark. Schulze (1911) assumed that the amides arc 
used in the synthesis of protein. When the carbohydrates of the leaves 
are reduced to a low point, amides are produced and ammonia appears. 
In the absence of oxygen neither amides nor ammonia appear, but there 
is an increase of the amino, basic, and other nitrogen fractions. Oxida¬ 
tion is thus apparently essential for the production of amides. 

Ben nett-Clark (1933) believed that the disappearance of amino acids 
and proteins, either in normal metabolism or under special experimental 
conditions, is associated with the formation of either amides or ammonium 
'•alts. Knltzscher (1931, 1932), and Vickery and Pucher (1931) con- 
wiered that the ammonia which accumulates in the plant as the end 
pi .' oirt of physiological changes may become toxic unless it is rendered 
inudi'-e by transformation into amides or ammonium salts. They 
f>< . >hat the formation of amides is a defensive mechanism for the 

J* *<*.\ ceiion ot ammonia, the latter resulting from metabolic processes 
o! from sim « \(.*«sivc reduction of nitrates. 

.1 Tins r*ni U* is the most abundant one in plants and has been 

moiv i s .„ ; m ... ....| ,. „ nv other. It is the amide of aspartic acid and has the 

formui:; i t I * a |, > H COOH. It was first noted in asparagus and is named 
after '.hat i ‘ i.-n > i r.> in asparagus, onion bulbs, and in the seedlings of beets, 

p. as, henna, and nu-m- is others. It is especially abundant in seedlings when they 
are supplied with an . i.daneo of nitrates (Zalcski, 1898; Nightingale and Schermer- 
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. , M C. Rahn ,932) The abundance of asparagine in the socdlmgsof legumes 

horn, 1928, Hahn, . nro ,,. n u.l by Mumcck (1935): 


Age of seedlings 
days 

Protein nitrogen, 
per cent 

Asparagine nitrogen, 
per cent 

Other nitrogen, 
mostly amino acids, 
per cent 

6 

12 

24 

5.5 

1.7 

1.8 

1.2 

4.0 

5.1 

1.7 

2.4 

1.4 


Prianiachnikow 1192-1) advanced t lie ^ ^^ThT^aniitlo'cai, I lion be* tnins- 

the plant in response to an accumulat ■ ^ |ii|rol!1 . M u m ,„irc<l. Cl.ibnall 

located and stored for subsequent s. leaves of the bean 

, 1022, 1924, Showed that .sparag.ne ■» According to Wass.hetV 

and that it coincs largcl\ from lh * *]• . ,i«m, nitrogen may hi- irans- 

,1908,, Schu.se and W.nterste.n .. of leg... 

located in the form of asparaR.no to the dox eloping 

then remains in the mature wed or' ,,f M „„ecarbohydrates 

It was observed by Mothcs ( 02.,. *031) that •» r!irl>oh> , lr ,tos are avail- 

any excess of ammonia is stored in -»>pa <‘K • Wlu-,* aininoiinini salts an* 

able the asparagine is used in the synthes.s of ^ „ .-arbohy dra.es 

fed to leaves high in carbohydrates, proteins a . . .., , lll( w | 10 n carbohydrates 

arc present in limited quantities. poisoning of the leaves occurs, 

urc absent, ammonia will accumul.j • h| r ,. mo val of excess aininoiiia and 

Thus asparagine apparently hm^rnUunl f ^ ^ m) voWlAvTVi \ ,|„,t asparagine .* 

in the storage of nitrogen. Mciuc a. :„„i„.,n.a forms ammonium 

formed from amino acids. A union of a>| . According to the 

aspartate, from which. I,v dehydration, a*P' •' llir , wo acids that in the 

work of Smirnow ,1923,, ..I«rc 

presence of ammonia are concern. d «,.|. lv distributed in plants. Most 

6. Glutamine. —This anode is ap|«rei. j,.stead of asparagine upon 

seeds tha, con,am oil as a reserve the . .la 

germination. Glutamine, the am.de of gluiam. 

Vickery, Pueher, and Clark IW VJ* ts souses of nitrogen. It was 

of 6.7 using calcium nitrate and amim.ni . „f ,he total nitrogen m 

found that the glutamine nitrogen “""I 1 . M ,urce of nitrogen, and less than 

the stems when ammonium sulpha*•• "•*' Grvenhill and Chibnall (l *•»•*» 

2 per cent when the plant a were when supplied with ammo 

noticed under certain conditions '• 1 , rv udaiion upon the uppei |»>' 

nium sulfate ns a source of nitrogen. I’ r °' ' ‘ <>f KlutBlll i„e. It appears i hat •' 

tion of the blades wliirli consist .-0 a nm> -cUftive influence on the P* r "" 

in dilute concentrations glutamine even >*• 

bihty of the leaf cells of this , S|| ,,„. ls supplied with ..n.mo.i...... -■ 

Vickery. Pueher. and ( lark (IJ30 ^ &A |>pr rPnl of the dry tissue ... •• • 

plmte that the maximum content o g f„ rm r,l after the manner common 

roots. They believed that glutamic ae.d » U*m 
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that of other amino acids, i.e., the ammonium salt of glutamic acid is formed, and 
that from this compound glutamine is formed by subsequent dehydration. 

3. Qualitative Reactions of the Proteins.—Most of the proteins 
show similar reactions with a large number of reagents. This is due 
to the fact that they are complex compounds built up in the same general 
manner from a large number of relatively simple molecules. None 
of the various chemical reactions of the proteins is characteristic of 
them alone, but if a substance gives several of these reactions it may 
be considered to belong to the protein group. Two of the more common 
reactions of the proteins are the precipitation reactions and the color 
reactions. 


a. Precipitation .—The proteins arc precipitated out of solution by the various 
mineral acids. In this regard, if nitric acid is allowed to flow gently into a protein 
solution a white ring forms at the junction of the acid and the solution. This is one 
of the most delicate protein reactions and is known as “Heller’s test.'* The proteins 
arc precipitated from solutions by the reagents that precipitate alkaloids from their 
solution. Among these reagents arc phosphotungstic ncid, tannic acid, picric acid, 
and phosphoinolybdic acid. 

The proteins are also precipitated from solution by the addition of small amounts 
of the salts of various heavy metals such ns the chlorides, sulphates, and acetates of 
iron, copper, mercury, and lead. The precipitation reactions that have just been 
mentioned are duo to the fact that a chemical reaction occurs between the protein 
ami tin* reagents used. The protein is profoundly altered by these reactions and 
cannot again he dissolved except by treatment with some reagent that will remove 
the metal or acid radicals that have combined with the protein. With the exception 
of some of the mineral acids, the protein cannot l»e recovered in its original form after 
such precipitation. This typo of precipitation is thus entirely different from the 
precipitation caused by the saturation of a protein solution with the salts of the alkali 
metals in which the precipitate proteins can again be readily redissolvcd and recovered 
in their original form. 

b. Color. I he proteins give certain characteristic color reactions with certain 


reagents. I his is due to the fact that certain radicals or groups arc present in the 
protein molecule; accordingly, some proteins may respond with a color reaction to a 
•alain reagent, while others will not. Certain of the decomposition products of 
the color reacti.His, provided that disintegration lias not progressed 
mint where the reading gnmps : ,re destroyed. The following are the five most 
color reactions of ilu- proteins: 

• i lt>action. \\ hen a protein is treated with a solution of sodium hydroxide, 
dilution ot copper sulphate i> added drop by drop, a reddish-violet or 
•r is produced. When the protein has been hydrolyzed to peptone, a 
i ! ' with this test. This reaction is known as the “biuret test,” since 
i • • . v u OX!!... gives this characteristic color with the reagents named. 

\en bv group* containing two— COX H —radicals connected by a 
'tiiphur a'oin. Since most of the proteins contain several such 
" • v ‘‘ rv general om* for proteins. 

pro; ' , ... When proteins are treated with strong nitric acid, a 

ion is i, which intensifies upon heating. If an excess of sodium 

'in mo:.in i .* idcd, the color i> changed to orange or orange red. The 


proti-i 
to a p 

it, i». 

ns a 

oint 

1. 

Iff,! 

and :• 
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oil 

\ t rT • i 
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production of this color is apparently ..I .ill. tin- P"--'- ■'< ri,,R 

immm iss 

5 :: • 1 ;;: xx 

atoms has been replaced by a hydroxyl group. and thus the r.a..t 

the reaction o, the plyoxylic acid "'-'j . . * 

tryptophane group m the protein. A 

acid is used instead of acetic and. ale i- «.ddcd to w.lutim. 

5. Sulphur Reaction .-If »» drop of a mJuIi«• * ^ ^ ||iw-l|vi . pr ,- 

containing a protein, and sufficient >« r "' wi „ ,„. | , 1 « M |«.n-.l upon heating 

cipitate that is formed. a hl»ck or hroun cotora «. * .. \ ^ ^ ||(||I1|I , 

to boiling, provided that the protein ut" er .on> « . , in j |lK „,y „f Milphur from 

4. Amphoteric Nature of Proteins.-Tcilher'acidl 
substances, f.e., they are substances .bat • 1 . is dm . lo 

or bases (I.ocb, 11.24,. Tbe an,pb."cr.c na t . I .. 

the carboxyl (-COOH .ml NH. .,. 

acids. The behavior of a pr*™ - •»‘J ^ is 

upon the reaction of the medium m nc-itlu-r a> an 

o f '«? .,££.'£ ZSZ point - of 

aetd nor as a base 1^ in which the ,.rote„, ts 

the protein. It is the pH '-dti ^ a ( .. ||ion |lor all anion, 

dispersed, at which the protein » • • , ((> „,,, miln |,cr 

or where the sum of the ,utn.be r „,. ilis W cll as 

of protein cations preset,. &.***£ n {," ^.,| in water, the 

certain other coll..,.Is bear an 1 ' , v;l||1( . of dis,s rsal medium 

isoelectric pon.t may I*' d'-B"” 1 ' |f UIM .|inigc.l O’earsall and 

at which the disiK-rsod pro etn • , llt ...| ye, another man- 

Priestley, 1923). Ihcisoclccin 1"" J >,. om binc with 
ner by saying that as »<"!*;<' ar , ,ronren,ratio,, 

other acids or bases, bn, • 1 , roll . ins are ionised a, all 

extst most nearly on. ^ i()lli ^ ,. qua |ly as an a.ad 

at their isoelectric pom, ” r " h „ f „ lis sillRU l ar p„i„, in 

or a base is a disputed pmni. . . , , . .... i iiv i>«.t h * i i i«’ 

tion and its behavior is ,j "Va pun* protein is dispersed in 

point (Cohn, Gross, and Johnson. IJiJJ- l 
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a medium which contains electrolytes and which is more acid than its 
isoelectric point, the protein bears a positive charge, behaves as a base, 
combines with anions only, and thus forms a protein-acid salt. If the 
medium is more alkaline than the Isoelectric point, the protein is nega¬ 
tively charged, behaves as an acid radical, combines with cations only, 
and forms salts of the base-protein type. The isoelectric points of plant 
proteins have been determined by Cohn, Gross, and Johnson (1919), 
Pearsall and Priestley (1923), Robbins (1923), Pearsall and Ewing (1924), 
and Csonka, Murphy, and Jones (1926). The following values are taken 
from Pearsall and Ewing (1924) and Csonka, Murphy, and Jones (1926): 


Protein 

Isoelectric 
point, pH 

Protein 

Isoelectric 
point, pH 

Vicilin . 

3.4 

Leucosin.. 

4 5 

Lcgumin. 

4.4 to 4.6 

Tubcrin.. 

4 4 

I«cgumcliti. 

4 2 

ICdcstin.. 

5.6 

Glutcnin. 

4.4 to 4.5 

Globulins. 

(Jliudiii. 

3.5 to 5.5 

Carrot.. 

4 1 

Globulins . 


Tomato seed 

4 Q 

Cottonseed . 

5.4 

Wheat bran. 

5.5 

Navy bean . 

4.5 

Pea 

5 4 

Squash . 

5.4 

Georgia velvet bean. 

5.4 

Flax seed . 

5.4 

Locust bark. 

5.5 


Since the cell sap of the parenchymatous tissues in plants is usually 
only slightly acid (pH o.o to 6.5). Pearsall and Ewing pointed out that the 
plant proteins are normally on the alkaline side of their isoelectric points 
and hence would behave as anions. 

I he position ot the isoelectric point is one of the most significant 
properties of the proteins. At the isoelectric point the proteins are least 
soluble and exhibit a minimum tendency to swell in water. Thus at its 
isoelectric point a protein will most readily part with its water, a fact 
v, ‘ * s ol ST* 1 *! significance in the synthesis of substances in plants. 
In solutions of greater acidity or alkalinity than the isoelectric point, the 
s ’«I. of proteins increases, as do their viscosity, osmotic pressure, 
co:i.."c?ivi?y. Lisle or nothing is as yet known concerning the 
icanc' « * the amphoteric nature of the proteins in the life activities of 




v Classification of Plant Proteins 

I " '"as n of the proteins is based on the little knowledge pos¬ 

sessed eon. end eg tie: • chemical nature as derived from their products of 

ivdrolysis and on t;.. .r solubilities, precipitation by salts, and coagulation 

I>v heat. • » Low —:-:»— .. « .... ... 


. viw.miiiivo, pit-iopnaiiou oy sans, ana coagulation 

It has »hc:» made primarily upon the characteristics of those 
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common to the animal kingdom, since they were the first examined and 
have been the most thoroughly investigated Although many of 
plant proteins show certain reactions not exactly characteristic of amma 
proteins for the most part no separate classification has been made a. U 
they have been placed in those general groups to which they most nearly 
correspond in behavior. The following outline shows the groups of 
plant proteins that have so far been studied. 

.Inosm it. »«d. ol when. >»«. »"■< hwrlor. 

,Th. (l-ccm.l." Is -cel. ol v«ch. >»ybw..,. lc.il. co.pc. and 

albumin* [ horn* bean 

) Phmelin. i» •••da of knlney bean 
\ Riein in »«ed* of emtor bean 

S umm in *eed* of bean. vetch. and lentil 
nm in »eed. of cowpea 

~« of k. . bean Cf*— 

KareUin ^crystalline* in the »eed of Braiil nut 
[I'.deMm (rryetallinei in the need of hemp 
1 Avenelin (cryalaHine) in th* of «»«• 

fCururbidn (crystalline. in the -c*d of M|un*l> 

' Vieilin in *eed of ,.ea. lentU. home bean 
Uracliin in *eed of peanut 
iCorylin in *eed of l.a.elnut 

| A .nand.n in *eed of and almond 

' JukIbumii in *eed of walnut and butternut 
Mayem in reed of corn 

buckwheat, tomato. I.n.a bean, and nthe.e 

{ Glutenin in *eed of »lml 
Oryierun in reed of rice 
Mane Klutelin in need of corn 

S GIiadm in need of wheat 
II Of dein in >eed of rye 

T „. ....£—- -.•>...- •• - r 

-£sr. t - ;=• -.. 

1. Si.,,. Proteins.— The 

. * 

origin are not * llin su l p hate. The plant proteins that 

sodium chloride or with mag precipitated by satin:,.. 

^,“r:r:fr:::.,hu, ..«..... 


Clauification 
of the 
protein* 
that hove 
been found 
in planle 
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group on the basis of their solubility in water at the neutral or slightly 
acid point and their coagulability by heat. The albumins occur in 
Plants in small quantities, and on that account their nature has not 
been very thoroughly determined. According to Osborne (1924), most 
seeds and probably the cell sap in most cases contain proteins that 
belong in the albumin group. The plant albumins that have been isolated 
and studied are leucosin from the seeds of wheat, rye, and barley; legume- 
lin from the seeds of soybeans, vetch, horse bean, lentil, and cowpea; 
phaselin from the seeds of kidney bean; and ricin from the castor bean. 
b. Globulins.—A typical globulin is a protein that is insoluble in 


water but soluble in saline solutions (5 to 10 per cent) and is coagulated 
in solution by heat. The globulins of animal origin are precipitated from 
solution by saturation with magnesium sulphate or by half saturation 
with ammonium sulphate. The plant proteins do not always conform to 
these conditions of solubility. According to Osborne (1924), the plant 
globulins are precipitated by partial saturation with ammonium sulphate 
at very different degrees of saturation. Some are precipitated with half 
saturation, while others arc not precipitated until their solutions arc 
nearly saturated with this salt. Most of the seed globulins are only 
imperfectly coagulated by heating their solutions even to boiling, and 
some can be heated in this manner for a considerable time without show¬ 
ing any apparent change. Some of the plant globulins including edestin 
Imm hemp seed, excelsin from the Brazil nut, and globulins from the 
squash seed, flaxseed, oat kernel, and castor bean can be obtained in the 
crystalline form. Others are obtained in the form of spheroids that 
are sometimes mixed with crystals. The globulins include most of the 
ploteins that thus far have been isolated and studied in plants. The 
names and sources of some of the most common globulins that have been 
studied are listed in the classification diagram. 

c. Glutei ins. T he glutolins represent a small group of proteins that 
sre exclusively of plant origin. They arc* proteins that are not dis- 
e . cl by neutral aqueous solution, by salt solutions, or by alcohol but are 
solved ... dilute acid or alkali. The most characteristic protein of this 
’T.. . K U V ,,mi of w,ieat - Oryzenin and maize glutelin are two 
*’ p u ins that have been isolated from rice and corn, respectively. 

p■•M-.dtred by Osborne that other glutclins may be present in the 

• I', but owing to the difficulty in extracting them no 

• • *u. .* ;• chn.fi . have !x*en obtained. 


plant origin . r ,. 
proteins of this «_•. «• 
cent, some dissuf . t 
unaltered by bo ‘In- 


1 c prolamins are proteins that are exclusively of 
known to occur only in the seeds of cereals. The 
in * soluble in ethyl alcohol of 70 to 80 per 
■ • .dcoliol of 90 to 92 per cent, and the solutions are 
1 hey are insoluble in water or salt solutions but 
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soluble in dilute acids or alkalies. On hydrolysis they yield a relatively 
large amount of praline and amide nitrogen and received then- name on 
that account. The principal prolamins thus far isolated and stu.h.d a 
gliadin from the seeds of wheat and rye. hordein in the seed of barley , 
in the seed of corn, and kafirin in the seeds of sorghum (.1 ndropnijon sor¬ 
ghum). The glutelins ami prolamins are collectively termed glutens. 

2 Conjugated Proteins.— The conjugated proteins are compounds 
of proteins with some other nonprotein group. 1 hey are micleoproteii.s 

glycoproteins, phosphoproteins. hemoglobins, and locithoproteins. I .j 

have not been as ye, definitely proved to occur in plan - ; “ ^ 

ing to Osborne (1924). some of the proteins in spinach a d ; « 

Show behaviors in extraction which indicate that they ' 

conjugated protein. It is frequently stated that nuch-opro.en,s o. „ in 
abundance in plants, especially in the nuclei. I he compounds, how.u r. 
that occur in Jl.e nuclei of plan, cells ami in the embryos of many seels 
arc not true micleoproteii.s but arc salts or esters of protein and nucleie 

lion or treated with dilute acid, gives a protein and a .... hm. U 

-» ■—-srrri-isr £=*: .rs 

protein and nucleic acid (Haas ami mu. t 

•vsis ... * r 

the decomposition or hydrolytic products of the simple pmterns.• 
of the most mentioned derive,! proteins are the- J " C 

and the peptides. The proteoses are the protein u I., U^of ' 

that are soluble in water, not coagulated bj he..,. I ' ^ 

the saturation of solution with ammo........ snip ; ', | aU . ( | 

products of further hydrolysis that are er. 

by heat, not precipitated by ammonium mi p »a • |,vdrolvsis 

reaction. The peptides ,i H - individual amino 

of the proto,ns and ...elude tin > reaction. 

acids. These compounds . a orma y '«^ ,,.. 

depending upon the degree of h> . observed 

this test. The above-men,... .« d kn «, m „, 
in plants yet are not consul. r <1 a- I , |ro , ; s of proteins or a- 
as temporary ,i,termed,:..- ,„■« «► ( ^.ql.esUed. Kxtcnsive wo, k 
compounds fro... ' , (1 . (24 /,., 2 5). and Jodidi and K™- 

s 

considerable amounts ... the Marquis. and Kubanka 
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urinated kernels of these varieties contained free amino acids, the nitrogen 
contained in these acids amounting to 1.4, 1.8, 1.8, and 2.3 per cent, 
respectively, of the total nitrogen content of the kernels of Kubanka, 
Fultz, Marquis, and Kanred. 

In considering the kinds of proteins in plants it should be remembered 
that the investigations in this regard have been relatively few and that 
they have been confined, for the most part, to the reserve proteins of 
seeds and other storage organs. The proteins of the physiologically 
active tissue of the plant as the leaves and growing regions have been 
but little studied. It is highly probable that when such studies are made, 
the present ideas concerning the occurrence of conjugated proteins and 
derived proteins in plants will be greatly changed. 


I). Synthesis ok Proteins by the Green Plant 

The general opinion is that proteins arc formed by the linkage of 
amino acids. The evidence in this regard is that polypeptide have been 
formed artificially in the laboratory by linking together amino acids and 
that proteins yield amino acids upon hydrolysis. It has also been 
observed that in the maturing of seeds the proteins are formed at the 
expense of the amino acids. The origin of the amino acids, however, 
is not definitely known. It is known fairly definitely that proteins arc 
not formed in the plant unless a supply of carbohydrates is present, 
bui the manner in which the carbohydrates are changed to amino acids 
is not known. The formation of amino acids from the fatty acids is 
apparently a rather simple reaction, but the transformation of carbohy¬ 
drates into fatty acids is accomplished, artificially at least, only with 
considerable difficulty. It was observed by Chibnall (1922, 1924) in 
the leaves of the bean that the nitric n trogen and monoamino nitrogen 
varied uiroctly with the protein nitrogen, which indicates that they may 
be connected with protein synthesis. Baly and Heilbron (1922, 1923) 
tggesh d as :l theory of the formation of proteins that “activated*' form- 
hyde H (; ()- If, which they consider is phot ©synthetically 

• d in the leaves from carbon dioxide and water, reacts readily with 
::m mm,c *° formliydroxamic acid, and the formhydroxamic 
read will, more molecules of activated formaldehyde to 
• at variety of the complex substances that are found in the 
1 his roacion. they believe, takes precedence over the 
v’ 'lie activated formaldehyde to reducing sugars, which 
induced only when the activated formaldehyde is 
• r riui.i that at which it can react with the nitrite 

y_ q _Ti 

and the formhyd*. *: n.i acid 


produced 


H—C—OH 


thus formed. 
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1. Reduction of Nitrates in the Plant.—Since the nitrogen in the 
protein molecule is generally in the form of NH. groups, the nitrogen 
that has been absorbed by the plant in the form of nitrates must be 
reduced in order to convert the grouping NO, into the necessary NH. 
form. The first step in this reduction is the conversion of the nitrates 
to nitrites. The transition from nitrate to nitrite is a strongly endo¬ 
thermic reaction and can occur only by the transformation of other 
forms of energy such ns that of light into chemical energy or by a linked 
chemical reaction with oxidation of previously formed reduced chemical 
substances, c.</., the oxidation of carbohydrates. It is the intention 
here to mention the occurrence of nitrates in the plant and to discuss 
the conditions under which they are reduced both outside and ms.de the 

Occurrence .—As has previously licen mentioned, a considerable 
portion of the nitrogen absorbed by plants is in the form of nitrates. 
The occurrence of nitrates in the plant, however, has for the most part 
been observed only at random, and the quantitative data in tins regard 
are limited. Woo (1919) observed with Amaranth"* retroflexus that the 
rate of nitrate absorption increased with the age of the plants until they 
were 20 in. high and near the blooming stage. At this stage the nitrate 
nitrogen amounted to 1.01, 1.94. 2.82. and 0.0G per cent of the dry weigh 
of the roots, stem, branches, and leaves. res|H-. Hvely. as compared with 
0.42, 0 . 22 , and 0.8 per cent in the roots, sle.n. and leaves when the plants 
were only 1 to 4 in. high. Campbell (1924) determined the nitrate con.cn 
of /I. retroflex". s and 25 other weeds jus. lief ore the blooming stage and a 
maturity. He found that, although the nitrate nitrogen was prom.nen 
in some of these plants during the young and immature stages, it had 
completely disappeared a. full maturity. In all species grown under 
normal conditions the highest percentage of nitrate was found m that 
stage of development designated as -jusl before blooming Anderson 
(1924) found nitrates in the expressed sap of - he shoots of a large nun be 
of plants including oats, lupine, wheat, and grasses. He observed that 
the amount of nitrate found in the plan, would depend upon the ,me of 
day the examination was made and upon the sod ... which the plants were 
grown. Solanum Julcuoor., showed considerably less nitrate m the 
morning than later in tie day. and Merer,al„ prrci.m, gave pos.tiu 
nitrate reactions in Oct .Is r and negative in June. 1 he amount o. 
nitrate in the etiolated eaves of wheat, oats and cabbage was high- 

than that found in the , or.nal gr.-en leaves. Donee,, (1934 men,.I 

that forest trees show d fferent ]-eriods for the maximum ... 

nitrates ranging from e, rly seasonal absorption, as ,n the ... - la ' 

absorption in the au.u, as in the horse-chestnut. The most 
absorption of nitrates «oes not always occur at the n»- of nuxinul 
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terminal growth of the top. The French prune trees showed a primary 
peak of nitrate absorption near the end of June with a final secondary 
peak late in October followed by a decline to winter dormancy. 

. Woo (1919) observed in the root, stem, and leaves of Amaranthus 
relroflexus that there was a considerable accumulation of nitrates, espe¬ 
cially in the stem and branches. In the soybean, Webster (1928) 
observed that nitrates, as a rule, are much higher in the stem and roots 
than in the leaves, while the various parts of the plant are lowest in 
nitrates at about the time of seed maturity. It was observed by Shmuk 
and Poliakov (1927) in Sorghum saccharaium that the nitrogen in the 
plant reached a maximum at flowering and thereafter rapidly decreased. 
It was observed by Frear (1930) in the beet that the sap of the midrib 
contained more nitrate than any other portion of the leaf. Dittrich 
(1930) noticed that some plants such as Chenopodiaceae, Solanaceae, and 
Utricaceae are high in nitrates, while others such as Boraginaceae and 
Gramineac are low in these salts. In the former group the stem contains 
more nitrates than the roots and leaves, while in the latter the nitrate 
content decreases from the roots to the top of the plant. Chapman 
(1933) found in the tulip tree that the nitrates wore more abundant in 
the leaf, and decreased in order in the roots, bark, and wood. 

Campbell (1924) reported that A. retroflexus and Atriplex palula 
grown upon manure piles and heaps of decaying hog hair at early maturity 
showed more than a trace of nitrate that at full maturity was still present. 
Webster (1928) observed that the addition of nitrates to the soil resulted 
in a temporary increase in the nitrate storage in all organs of the plant, 
but this was soon reduced to normal. The percentage of ammonia 
was very small, but there seem to be reasons for considering that it is 
one of flic intermediate steps in both the synthesis and decomposition 
of proteins. 

According to Strowd (1920) the nitrates in the cell sap of soybean 
plants increase to some extent with the increase of the nitrates in the 
soil, but this increase is not proportional to the increased nitrate supply. 
1 hoinas (1927) found that the application of sodium nitrate as a fertilizer 
apple tree- markedly increased the total nitrogen content of the leaves 
m.J growing twigs. Cook (1930) for small grains; McCool and Cook 
(1939) for barley, oats, and bluegrass; Williams (1932) for peach shoots; 
and Doneen (1934) for wheat found that the application of nitrates to 
* he soil i neaped temporarily at least the concentration of nitrates in the 
c< il >ap. 1 1 •• rate of transformation of the nitrate nitrogen in the plant 
is very rapid a indicated by a decrease therein within 3 hr. after the 
source of nitrogen was removed. On the other hand Shmuk and Poliakov 
(1927) fjr Sorgh .'it haratum . Chapman (1933) or the tulip tree, anu 
Varadachar (1933 «r rho sunflower have reported that a variation of the 
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concentration of nitrates in the soil had no effect on their concentration 

m Nitrites have been found in small amounts only if at all in the plant 
tissues "hat have been examined (Aso and Mine. 1914). They were 
detected by Webster (1928) in the leaves of the soybean in the earlier 
stages but their presence in other parts was doubtful. Bonequct (1C 16) 
could detect no nitrites in any plant tissue that was normal. In the 
mosaic tissue of tobacco, however, considerable nitrites were found. 

6 . Conditions under Which Nitrates Are Kcduad.-U was observed by 
Laurent (1890) that, when a sterilized solution of potassium nitrate no. 
exposed to sunlight, oxygen and potassium nitrite were.fanned-■ 

In investigations concerning the reduction of nitrates. Ban Ii. cli 
(1921 1923) found that glucose solutions do not reduce nitrates or nitrites 
even when heated under pressure, but the smallest trace of iron salt is 
sufficient to reduce a large amount of nitrite on warming with glucose m 
weakly alkaline solution. Under these conditions. ....rates remain 
entirely unattached. He found, however, that oxygen ... the presence 
of ferrous salts reduces nitrates instantaneously even in lie cold 
formation of nitrites and that there is a direct relation be tween the 

of C0 ^' C , X .| lfl , the nitritc thus formed fro... nitrates by light energy or 

-udHy with 

aldehydes and produce formhydruxamic acid, 

The conditions under which nitrates are reduced in the green plant are 
* II infinnrl Anoarently the process goes on in both light and 

not very writ defined. _Ap, a lll( , r0 is some little evidence that 

darkness and in any part oi in I *» * flir t » lo reaction 

mmmmsm 

issfspiiil 

transferred Chlorella pyrenaidea from lumps solution 0 1 A J 
nitrate and observed that reduction of mtra.es took place the dark 
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was increased by illumination. The rate of reduction, however, was 
independent of carbon assimilation. Dittrich (1930), Eisenmenger (1933), 
and Sommer (1936) could obtain little or no reduction of nitrates in the 
dark. Dittrich (1930) and Lease and Tottingham (1935) considered 
that the reduction of nitrates to nitrites is closely associated with ultra¬ 
violet radiation. Gautreret (1934) reported that red light is more 
effective in reducing nitrates in plants than any of the other visible 
rays of the same intensity. Tottingham and Lease (1934) reported 
that the blue to violet light increased the percentage of protein in the 
young wheat plant and caused a limited replacement of nitrate by nitrite. 

Acqua (1899) and Thomas (1927) obtained evidence that some of the 
nitrates absorbed by the young roots are utilized directly in or near the 
root tips. It has been reported by Nightingale and Robbins (1928) for 
Narcissus, Davidson and Shive (1934) for peach trees, and Nightingale 
(1936) for apple and peach trees that the reduction of nitrates and the 
initial synthesis of amino acids and amides occurred for the most part 
in the roots. In the tomato, reduction of nitrates occurred in both the 
stem and the roots (Nightingale, 1936). Dittrich (1930) noted in numer¬ 
ous plants that the sap of the leaves and underground storage organs 
had a greater reducing activity than the sap of the stems. In tobacco, 
Eisenmenger (1933) believed that the midrib of the leaf is the region in 
which considerable reduction of nitrates occurs. Eckerson (1924) found 
further that the reduction of nitrates to nitrites and ammonia took 
place in tomato-plant extract of slightly alkaline reaction, in the presence 
of fructose or glucose and some free oxygen, in darkness as well as in light 
and that the reduction was most active in solutions having a pH value of 
approximately 7.6. Loch wing (1927) found in the tomato that an 
alkaline reaction and the presence of sugars are indispensable for nitrate 
reduction and for the formation of amino acids, while Dittrich (1930) 
found that the optimum pH value reported by Eckerson held in nitrate 
reduction over a wide range of plants. The most complete information 
'hat we have concerning the transformation of the nitrates after they 
:<*r the plant is afforded by the careful work of Eckerson (1924). This 
i: • 'tigalor grew tomato plants of the Bonny Best variety in rich soil 
untd they were S in. high and then transferred them to quartz sand which 
was wr ier- d with a dilute nutrient solution lacking nitrogen. When the 
'*•' •*' crown were ready for experimentation, they contained 

>t glucose. some fructose, and a little sucrose and an 
abuiidaimn . ( o h in parenchyma cells of the stem and leaves. The 
tissues gave e ; cion for nitraies. nitrites, or ammonia, and no amino 
acids could be <i« - i< i Calcium nitrate was then applied to the sand, 
and the subseque • ci. mical changes followed by microchemical means. 
Within 24 hr. after hr .ate was applied, nitrates were present in all 
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narts of the plants. Tl.c tops of a few plants gave a slight reaction for 
S.s but no reaction for ammonia. At the end of 36 hr. all the p ants 
had considerable nitrite localized in the cortical cells at the tips of the 
stems in the cortical cells near the phloem, and in the phloem paren¬ 
chyma a, the nodes of the stem. In all regions there was a trace of 
ammonia After 48 hr. there was slightly less nitrite but more ammonia, 
and a slight decrease in the amount of starch could be detected in ti e 
cortical cells at the tips of the plant and in the youngest leaves. W ithin 
3 to 5 days there was very much less nitrite, a little ammonia, but a 
great increase in amino acids. These amino acids were ^partic acid 
alanine leucine, cystine, and histidine and appeared at the nodes and 
in petioles and blades of young leaves and just behind the stem ips. 
Succinic acid, malic acid, and asparagin were also present. 

c Nitrate-reducing .Substance*.-Considerable experimental work has 
been done to determine the presence of nitrate-reducing enzymes in the 
p!ant but the results are somewhat conflicting, especially in regard to 
1 ,“ behavior of the extract to heat. IWKscot (1903) found that the 
loueous extracts of the stem of the burdock have the power to reduce 
“to nitrites and ammonia and concluded that the enzymes winch 
reduce nitrates are very abundant in actively growing plants. Kast.c and 
Klvove (1901) also found that the potato sprouts and eggplant (oiit.un 
a rcducing sablnce or substances capable of effecting the reduction o 
nitrates to nitrites. It was found that the reduction takes place most 

-^idiy ft | 40 to 50°C. and that it is augmented by an m« rcaM- in » 
rapidly a , , by an i,„. r easc in the quantity of tin 

Xh* c,S' ^ exuacts capable of effecting this reduction lose 

.V 7, fv n .. rts of 23 of these, including sunflower, artichoke, pea, 
and.n t lie leafy pars of 23 ot . ^ ^ „ nit rate-reducing 

radish, toina o, < *> . nitrate-reducing substance was found 

. ; 

„ l;, si--;- 

SS of SSSiLZ. » .1* various P.S. or ... .. . 
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daring the year. The ability of the tree to reduce nitrate was highest in 
early spring when the buds were swelling, and at zero during the 5 weeks 
following flowering. It was low during the summer but increased 
in the early autumn. It was high from late autumn to late winter but 
dropped extremely low during February, after which there was a rapid 
rise to tfie maximum in early spring. The high reducase content during 
the autumn and winter was localized in the fine roots. The maximal 
amount of reducase in early spring was in both the fine roots and buds. 
There was very little reducase in the leaves at any time. 

In 1932 Eckerson found that the quantity of reducase in soybeans 
amounted to only 31 to 36 per cent of that in the unshaded plants when 
grown under conditions of only 34 per cent of total solar energy. \\ hen 
grown under an 8-hr. day and a 16-hr. night, the amount of reducase 
was only 1 to 5 per cent of that of the plants in full daylight. 

Both potassium and phosphorus appear to be necessary for the synthe¬ 
sis of reducase, because when either is deficient there is little or no redu¬ 
case formed. A deficiency of calcium and sulphate also decreases the 
production of reducase. 

2. Protein Metabolism of the Green Leaf.—The observation of 
protein changes in the leaf is a difficult task. In the first place, many 
metabolic processes arc continually taking place in the leaf, so that 
numerous nitrogenous substances are present at the same time. It is 
impossible to determine which of these substances are synthetic and which 
are deterioration products. In the second place, the methods for the 
extraction of proteins and protein products, especially from parenchym¬ 
atous tissue, arc not well developed. Then, too, the amount of protein in 
leaves is relatively small, and it is difficult to differentiate the extracted 
proteins into those which are uncoinbined in the cell and those which are 
constituent parts of the protoplasm. 

a. Extraction of Proteins. —Several method* for the general extraction of proteins 
from leaves have 1:0-Iv been published. Thus Chibnnll and Schryver (1920, 1921) 
•••rated '1 •• macerated leaves of spinach, cabbage, and scarlet runner bean with water 

•;r i»ed v ith “•her and obtained, in such an extract, two-thirds of the total nitrogen 
* 'enves. Osborne and Wakcinun 1920) by grinding the fresh leaves of spinach 
•im. nt r/iiging •«' high .-peed «»bt lined solutions containing a certain portion of their 
protein. ! h«-*• same workers and Lravenworth (1921) found that by grinding and 
•r- 'smg m oil young :dfali‘:i plant* it wa> p<»v>ible to obtain large quantities of extract 
••iiiable •• i -mi <|et,Tinin:ith n-*. I:i the ease of the leaves of the sugar beet, 
i. .th.in * i/ and Lepkovskv i!924> obtained results that indicated the 
'lvstribiijiy • • i • ing »|.e macerated ii"i«e with water as a general procedure in 
separating the . is constituents of plant cells. Lincoln and Mulay (1929) 

gave methods of i • : 'he nitrogenous material from the leaves, bark, and twigs 

of the pear. Chib.. M . ! r. Hall, and West all (1929) by the use of ether water 
obtained good yields of jm from the leaves of grass and forage crops. The above 

statements show that ti ..Is for the extraction of proteins and nitrogenous 
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products from leaves van- greatly, and the indications are that for ^est resuUs 
special methods of extraction must he applied to d.fferent types of leaxts. 
nno mol hod is equally applicable in any considerable number of < an >. 

1 Pr^ou, Hilary of Tissue and Nature of Nurogrnou, fixtrod.-Mueh of the 
study that has been made on the nitrogenous changes in the leaves *.open to 
hee/use of the 

during the drying process. 

« !=S rj = s;ri=.-i=is" 

Total Nitroues 
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water- 

soluble 
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asparagine 

Nitric 
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Dried, 
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Chib nail’s work allow* th»J. 'the ii.npTe water-loluble. 

P-t. of ... Milts, nspamgin, 
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drying, hut they are not appr<-e.al>b ^-lm»lt‘^ nitrogenous products 

S .. Sehuls, and U-phovshy ,.««> » 

the case of the leaves of the sugar beet an follows. 


Substance 

Treatment of tissue 

Extracted 
fresh, 
per cent 

-- 

Extracted after dry¬ 
ing at 40°C. without 
aeration, per cent 

Extracted after freez¬ 
ing by ice salt 
mixture, per cent 

Total soluble nitrogen. 

Soluble protein nitrogen- 

4.0 

3.4 

2.2 

0.5 

3.3 

2.3 
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This has been especially studied in leaves affected with the mosaic disease. In this 
regard Jodidi (1918 to 1920) reported on spinach and cabbage, Dunlap (1930) on 
numerous plants, and Cordinglcy, Grainger, Pearsall and Wright (1934) on tobacco. 
Coons and Klotz (1925) noted that the nitrogenous constituents of celery plants 
affected by Cercospora apii and Scploria apii were different from those of the healthy 
plants. 


2. Separation of the Proteins of the Cell .—The proteins in the cells of 
the leaf and of other parenchymatous tissue are those in solution in the 
vacuole, those held uncombined by the protoplasmic structure, and those 
combined in the structural material of protoplasm. By the ordinary 
methods of protein extraction, the proteins from these three sources are 
obtained in a general mixture. It is evident that before any knowledge 
can be gained in regard to the nitrogen metabolism of the leaf, methods 
must be devised to separate the uncombined proteins of the cell from the 
protoplasm. Chibnall (1923; see also Thomas, 1927) devised a method 
for extracting protein from leaves which he considered separates the 
protein of the vacuole of the cell from the protein of the protoplasm. 
This method consists of plasmolyzing the cells by means of certain organic 
agents, as ether or butyl alcohol, and then pressing out the major part 
of the vacuole content in a press. The remainder of the vacuole content 
can be washed out by repeatedly allowing the pressed residues to imbibe 
very dilute acid (0.002.V) and subsequent pressing. This operation, he 
considered, does not rupture the leaf cells, and the protoplasm from which 
some of the water-soluble constituents may have been washed out is 
retained in them. After the removal of the vacuole contents the proto¬ 
plasmic material remaining in the residue can be extracted by grinding 
with water. This material passes into colloidal solution and can be 
flocculated by the addition of acid. In the case of spinach leaves, the 
protein found in the vacuole amounted to from 1 to 2 per cent of the total 
protein of the leaves and had proj>ertics distinct from those proteins of 
'he protoplasm. 

Chibnall and (Jrover (1926) undertook to obtain the proteins of the 
■ oiophi>m of the cells of the leaf as follows: The leaves were treated 
\\ i ether. enclosed in filter cloth, and placed under pressure in a hand 
pro.". >»> as to remove the soluble proteins of the vacuole. The leaf 
! ; »du- wen* then washed free from the remainder of the vacuole material 
.. -.•••!<*»ur in wafer and pressing. The protoplasm from which 


1 “•bie substances may have been removed was obtained in 
:• .. by grinding with water in a meat chopper, and the 

o--.e id *‘red or >trained through fine gauze. The colloidal 

solution thus c. * ':»»ns proteins from the protoplasm of the leaf cells. 
I he proteins tlm> *.•!•• ained could W* separated : nto (a) “combined” 
proteins, w hich are in !oo.m combination with substances soluble in alcohol 


some wati - 
colloidal soi 
ground mater. 
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orties They have an isoelectric point from pH 4.0 to 5.0 at »!»«» 
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are indicators, at least, of the processes that are occurring. 
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content of the leaves during .» I nitrogen present, to tin* «litlie»»lty of 

This is due to the relatively *ma »»"« a||< | u> ,| K . wide variation of the other 
separating; the various nurogei.oua J, 1C p ,. r i <M | i„ question. Four methods, 

more abundant constituents «» , determine the variation of 

each of which has certain disadvantages>u' ' ^ (fl) KslimJl(i on of the 

the nitrogen content of the \ cn ' f * hc , CJlVC8 . Most of the data on the diurnal 
nitrogen in percentage of the dry we^ ^ of tin to axJ* ^ ^ ^ met|m d b ,mre- 

variation of the nitrogen have been u . aVpsrhn|||tcs m „ r kedly during the day, so 
liable, since the tots dry "eig eontent of the leaves are estimated in this 

that when the diurnal rhung« » «* »«' * m th , leaves that are being coin- 

manner, it is no. .he .6) E»« iinnij..,, 

pnred bn. only the c U n.-«.n r , on> .' ^ «, rUji |,„vcs. Th. me. ,...l t- 

of the mlrogen by weigh, r ><n ^ ^ ^ thc , rro r i„ si.n.|.h.. 8 

inaccurate, as shown by Chi • weight, and general composition, >«• 

high. Leaves differ ^^‘pT/erniination are taken into consideration, the change* 
that when the errors of the diUm ronsideted reliable. These inaeeura. i« > 

observed in the nitrogen content canno b t ‘ vlIl .,,, lf m ,., ho d of Denny <103ii 

arc partially but not entirely overcome b>^ the* ^ ^ of tW ,, aV cs. Hub 
(c) Estimation of the nitrogen in I reliable index to the .huh 

-H 0023, ,, '“ t "evident, however, that this no.I 

fluctuations of the nitrogen m the toms**. 
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would bo of value only under conditions that cause little or no fluctuation in the water 
content of the leaves. Under the climatic conditions under which Chibnall worked in 
England, the water content of the leaves remained almost constant. Such a con¬ 
stancy of the water content of the leaves is generally not the case, especially in regions 
of a relatively high evaporation. Miller (1917) observed in Kansas that the minimum 
amount of water in the leaves of corn and sorghums during the day may be from 
88 to 97 per cent of the maximum amount. He also observed that the amount of 
water in the leaves of pumpkin, soybeans, and cowpcas at 1 p.m. may be only 66, 76, 
and 86 per cent, respectively, of the water content of the leaves at 8 a.m. It is evident, 
therefore, that the determination of the percentage of nitrogen on the fresh weight 
of leaves would in such cases not give a very accurate index to the actual changes of 
the nitrogen content. ( d ) Estimation of the nitrogen by weight in terms of a definite 
leaf area. This method has been used by Miller (1917, 1924) in the determination of 
the diurnal changes of carbohydrates, dry matter, and water in leaves. Its procedure 
is as follows: The nitrogen is determined in percentage of the dry weight of the leaves 
and this value is multiplied by the dry weight of a certain number of leaf areas that 
have been obtained by means of a calibrated punch (see Chap. VIII, Fig. 28). The 
two main objections to this method are the shrinkage and expansion of the leaves due 
to changes in the moisture content ami to the errors in sampling due to lack of uni¬ 
formity in the structure of the leaves. Experience hns shown, however, that the 
errors from these two sources are comparatively small, so that it appears that this 
method is one of the most nccuratc of the four that have been mentioned. 

2. Total Nitrogen of the Leaves. —The data of Suzuki (1897) showed 
that the total nitrogen content of tlie leaves of Wistaria brachybolrys, 
Phased us mungo, P . vulgaris , Solatium tuberosum, and Polygonum fago- 
pyrum decreased during the night 16.6, 9.9, 10.9, 5.1, and 7.5 per cent, 
respectively, of the amount found in the leaves at the close of the day. 
The changes in the total nitrogen of the leaves of Acer negundo was 
determined by Schulze and Schutz (1909). The data showed that at all 
times of the growing season the absolute amount of nitrogen in the leaves 
was higher in the evening than in the morning, as shown in the following 
table: 


\ AMIATION* IN THE Tor\|. X IT ROUEN OP THE I.EAVES OF Acer tirguwlo 

After Schulze and Schtitz 


Date 

Per cent of dry substance 

Absolute amount in grams, 
200 leaves 

_ _ 


Morning 

Evening 

Morning 

Evening 

May 7.. 

June 6. 

July 5. 

A »»g. 2. 

•Sept. 3 to 6.. 

mrm 

mm p 

BflFff 

0.817 




1.231 


WSm 


1.306 


MM 

B9 

0.898 

0.971 


The total nifrop < J ’e leaves a* expressed in percentage of the 
dry weight was reported by K xutany (1897) for the grape and by Pigorini 
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(1914) for the mulberry to lx- higher in the morning than in the evening. 
By the same method Frank and Otto (1891) in the ease of red clover and 
alfalfa and Otto and Kooper (1910) in the ease of Aesculus h.ppocastanum 
Philadelphia coronarius. Syriaga vulgaris, and Sa,abacus mgra found1 t hat 
the total nitrogen was higher in the evening than in the morning Ch.b- 
nall (1924) in his investigations of the nitrogen metabolism of the leaves 
in the scarlet runner bean noted that the fall in the total nitrogen of the 
leaves expressed in percentage of fresh weight at night amounted to 2.5 
per cent with a probable error of only +0.2 per cent. 

Miller (1926) studied the daily variation of the total nitrogen in I, 
leaves of various crop plants. The nitrogen was determined in percent¬ 
age of the dry weight, and the results were reduced to the amount of 
nitrogen per unit of leaf area. A small portion of the data obtained in 
1925 for the leaves of soybeans, eowpeas. and garden beans is show n m 

tabl I C n°'l8 observations for soybeans in 1925. the total nitrogen content 
of the leaves expressed as grams per square meter of leaf at 8 p m. showed 
fifteen times a!, increase and four times a decrease over the amount 
present at 8 A M. The average nitrogen content of the leaves for the 
Cs at 8 p.m. showed an increase of 5.9 ± 0.0 per cent of the n. rogen 
content at 8 a m. For the same year in 1. observations, the mtrogc 
content of the leaves of eowpeas. expressed in the same manner as 
above showed at 8 p.m. an increase in 13 cases and a decrease in 4 eases 
ov" ,'he amount of nitrogen present a. 8 ,M. The average n, rogen 
content of the leaves of eowpeas at 8 p.m. for the 1, observations showed 
an increase of 6.7 ± 0.8 per cent over the amount of ml rogen present 
at 8 a M ’ The leaves of garden lieans in 16 observations showed eleven 
times an increase and five times a decrease of their nitrogen route,, at 
8 PM. as compared to the amount present a. 8 s.». The average nitro¬ 
gen content at 8 p.m. showed an increase of only 2.9 ±1.2 |«-r cent o\or 
that present in the leaves at 8 a m. The results in the ease of garden 
I>eans do no, show conclusively that the nitrogen content of the leaves 
increases during the day. a, least under the conditions under w inch heso 
observations were made. In 6 observations of the nitrogen changes in 
leaves of Dwarf Milo in 4 different years, the amount of nitrogen in the 
evening showed an increase four times and a decrease two times over 
the amount present in the morning. The results seem to indicate that in 
this sorghum there is little change in the total nitrogen eonte.it of 
the leaves during the day. The same statement can also£^made or h 
nitrogen changes in the leaves of the corn. Denny (1933) b> h, u 
of the twin-leaf method could find no change in the amount of 
nitrogen during the day and nigh, in the leaves of beans and peal, > 
The observed facts would seem to indicate that the total nitrogen i.,r,.,- 
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tion in the leaves during the day may be marked in some plants and very 
little in others. The experimental work that has so far been done indi¬ 
cates that an actual increase in the total nitrogen content of the leaves 
occurs during the day, and that this increase disappears during the night. 

3. Nitrogenous Compounds of the Leaves .—The information in this 
regard is meager and more or less contradictory. Suzuki (1897) reported 


Daily Variation of the Total Nitrogen of the Leaves of Soybeans, 
Cowpeas, AND Garden Beans at Manhattan, Kans., 1923 







Percentage of 



Water per 

Dry matter 

Total nitro¬ 

total nitrogen 

Plant 

Time 

square meter 

per square 

gen per square 





of leaf, grams 

meter of leaf, 

meter of leaf, 






grams 

grams 




July 10-11: 

8 a.m. 

■M 

32.8 


5.68 


Soybeans. 

8 p.m. 

scat* 

38.6 


5.54 




8 a.m. 


31.8 


5.81 



8 a.m. 

El 


2.808 

5.54 

1.05 

Cowpeas. 

8 p.m. 
8 a.in. 

230 3 


3.002 

2.790 

5.39 

5.57 

1.04 

1.00 


msm 



8 a.m. 

163.9 

38.3 

1.758 

4.59 


Garden beans . 

8 p.m. 

162.0 


1.979 

4.54 



8 a.m. 

167.5 



4.86 


July 13: 

Soybeans. 

( 8 a.m. 
i 8 p.m. 

107.2 

108 8 



5.92 

5.68 

1.37 

1.49 

Cowpeas.! 

f 8 a.m. 

207.1 


2 439 

5.62 

0.97 

1 8 p.m. 

219 7 


2 788 

E&a 

1 03 

Garden beans 

^ 8 a.m. 

166.3 


1 941 

to 

0.93 

i 8 p.m. 

175.5 


2.027 

tig 


July 17 IS: 

; 8 a.m. 

97 9 


1.755 

HPl 

1.34 

Soybeans 

, 8 p in. 

99 5 

36 8 

2.013 

5.47 

1.47 


i # S a.m. 

90 6 

31.7 

1.962 

6.19 


Cmvpeaa.... i 

j s r in. 

8 n m 

209 4 

51.5 

2.837 

5.51 


213 5 

55.2 


5.61 

1.15 


8 a.m. 

224.5 

49.3 

2.746 

5.57 


Garden beans . 

8 n m. 

172.9 , 

52 2 

2.176 

4.17 


8 p.m. 

174.2 

ISO 3 

53 0 

2.178 

4.11 


July 21: 

' 8 a.m. 

50.4 

2 192 

4.35 



Soybeans. 

S a.m. j 

no 7 

38.8 

2.312 

5.96 

1.54 

Cowpeas.. . . 

S p.m. i 

III. 2 

39 0 

2.215 

5.68 

1.47 

8 a e.i. | 

239.2 

54 5 

2.992 

5.49 


Garden beans 

; 8 p.m. i 

239.5 

55 3 

2.925 

5.29 

0.99 

1 S R 

y m 

199.3 

209 8 1 

52 5 

2.136 

ES3 

0.84 


1 8 p >• 

52.5 

2.168 

m 

0.82 


* 
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that in the leaves of Phascolusthc asparagine nitrogen decreased duringthe 
night to 57 per cent and the amino nitrogen to 91 per cent of what it was 
during the day. He considered that the reserve proteins in the leaves are 
decomposed into amino compounds during the night and transferred 
to other parts of the plant. Schulze and Schulz (1999) in the case 
of the leaves of Acer negundo could observe little change m the ammo 
acid content during the day. They observed, however, a greater amount 
of protein nitrogen in the evening than in the morning, and the protein 

nitrogen varied with the total nitrogen. 

In Phascolus vulgaris var. multi flow Chibnnl! (1924) reported that on 
the basis of the fresh weight of the leaves there was a fall it. the protein 
nitrogen during the night of 1.8 per cent with a probable error of only 
±0.2 per cent. The nonprotein nitrogen showed a definite decrease 
of 9 per rent with a probable error of only ±0.6 per cent. Both the 
ammonia nitrogen and amide nitrogen of asparagine remain unchanged 
at 0.001 and 0.005 per cent of the fresh "eight, re>|>ec me l> . Ill 
experimental work all strongly indicates that protein translocation 
takes place in the leaf cells at night either as unchanged protein or as its 
decomposition products. This loss of protein ,s from the eyt - 
aml not from the small amounts present ... the vacuole. Ch.bnall 
(1924). in order to obtain data regarding the process of protein degrada¬ 
tion in the leaves, cut leaves with long |*-t.olos from /. _ 

muUifloru, an,I allowed them to remain with their petioles ... vva for 4 or 
5 days. At the same time that the leaves were removed, others w < 
analyzed directly after cutting. It was found .ha. the leaves with heir 
petioles in water showed, in terms of the total leaf m.roge,, a arge 
increase in nonprotein nitrogen with a corresponding decrease . 
protein nitrogen, and that this increase ... nonprole... nitrogen Is du 
large part, to increases in asparagine and free ammo nitrogen I hus 
amide nitrogen in the freshly plucked leaves conslitu ed only’ 064 
cent of the total leaf nitrogen, wh.le the detached leaves w h .I r 
petioles in water contained 3.78 per cent of am.de n.trogen on the same 
basis. Likewise the free amino nitrogen amounted to only 6 p-r <e 
of the total leaf nitrogen in the ease of the freshly plucked leave, bu 
to 14.1 per cent it, the dot ..cited leaves after 4 days. Ch.bnall behoved 
that there is a continuous production of asparagine from the reserve 
proteins of the leaves, that its role ... the .nctabohsm of the ..... o 
plant is that of a transloea.ory substance, and that .t is the chief medium 
whereby nitrogen in a form suitable for subsequent metabolic processes 
can be transferred from one part of the plant to another. 

It was found by Kishi and Monone (1931) in the leaves of the mul¬ 
berry that the total nitrogen, the albuminoid n.trogen, and ll..- 
albuminoid nitrogen in the fresh leaves showed practically no change 
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during a 24-hr. period. On the basis of the dry matter of the leaves, 
these were greatest at sunrise, least at noon and 3 p.m., and less at sunset 
than at sunrise. 

c. Formation of Protein in the Leaves. —The formation of protein in 
the leaves is indicated by the fact that (1) the amount of nitrate in the 
leaves is relatively small as compared with that in the stem and roots, 
as reported for Vida faba by Emmerling (1880, 1887, 1900); (2) incised 
leaves with their petioles in nutrient solutions form protein, while those 
with their petioles in distilled water or in solutions lacking nitrogen do 
not (Chrapowicki, 1889; Sapoznikow, 1895), and (3) leaves can increase 
their protein content in the dark, provided that the petioles are placed in 
a nutrient solution containing the essential salts and sugar (Zaleski, 
1897 to 1907). It has also been observed by Chibnall (1924), as pre¬ 
viously mentioned, that the protein nitrogen of the leaves decreases 
during the night, a fact which indicates that the protein increases during 
the day and is translocated from the leaves during the night. 

Work has been done by Molisch (1916), Lakon (1916), Meyer (1918), 
and Ullrich (1924) to determine what portion of the green ceil is concerned 
in the formation of protein. All these workers concluded that the main 
portion of the protein formed in the leaves is synthesized in the chloro- 
plnsts. The general procedure of these workers may be illustrated 
by the work of I.akon (1916), who studied the variegated leaves of Acer 
negundo, Acer pscudoplalattus, Sambucns nigra, Vinca major, TradescarUia 
zebruta, Abutilon vcxillarium , and Aegopodium podagraria among others 
to determine the distribution of protein in the differently colored parts. 
The leaves of these plants contain contrasts in color ranging from stripes 
of dark green and light green to stripes of dark green and pure white. 

I he leaves were first placed in scalding water and then transferred to 
warm alcohol until they became colorless, after which they were tested 
for protein by the xanthoproteic, biuret, or Millon’s reaction. In the 


leaves ot \cr negundo, all three protein tests gave only a very slight 
action in the white portion of the leaf, while the green portion showed a 
intent reaction, the contrast between the two portions being so 
pn *** observed at a considerable distance. In the 

)i Arcr pscudoptnlanus % which have intense green, bright-green, 
" * • vl ripes. the white stripes showed only a trace of colora- 


l.e 


M 


■ er,,<, n an intense coloration, and the dark-green regions 
"'oration with both the biuret and Millon’s reagents, 
n . i“ puto ■ part ol leave- there is generally no chlorophyll appa¬ 
ratus, since ti.< >!• . .!> do not develop or else remain rudimentary. 
. mu t ic. intonsil' : -'i* protein reaction increases from the white por¬ 

tions of the leaf to * .• .Lrk-groen parts, it is assumed that the intensity 
o the protein reacti d. upon the relative number of the chloro- 
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nlasts ami that th*. faint protein test observed in the colorless regions 
of tlie leaves is due to the reaction of the cytoplasm. I.akon thus con¬ 
cluded that the main part of the protein in the leaves IS formed m the 
chloroplasts. When leaves of Phaseolus, Lacluca. Brass,ca, Cucurb.la 
S and Tropaeolum are detached from plants (grown without nitrogen) 
and such leaves are placed under favorable conditions of light and fur¬ 
nished with a supply of nitrate, they show the formation of nitrogenous 
material that is proved by tests to be accumulated in the chloroplasts 

(U ' 3.'' Light^and Protein Synthesis.-Evidencc has been submitted 
ahove to show that protein may Ik- synthesized in the chloroplasts of 

iifgilti 

wmmmm 

Similar results were *0 obtained in hi ^ t|wt 

potatoes. It - form protein provided 

plants can assimilate nitrat This same con- 

"r" ■ “Sirs's 

elusion ina.s rc a< n (1 y in the **tudY of the regeneration 

minor, by study'of protein 

° f XTiuCMorZ ’ Gouwentak (1020) found that -he formation of 
synthesis in Chlm “. . ,| arU when the intake of nitrogen- 

protein may occur in lon ' 1 . ' . and 1>( , ar .. a U (1930) noted in 

containing substancesiapM • N lcin t0 .soluble nitrogen 

t ° t . . .° f «*" 

STu'iita (1931) observed that the lower the degree of illumination 

“i rr, p 

Muller-Ih .rgau (1894gnc« ext< , ndcd in ,„ a fomp lete nu.rien. 
°alinTontaini a ; g ^stilab,'nitrogen and the other par, tended mto 
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a nutrient solution lacking the nitrogen. The roots in the nitrogen solu¬ 
tion were profusely branched and showed a thrifty growth, while those 
growing in the solution lacking nitrogen were very poorly branched and 
showed lack of vigor. Miiller-Thurgau believed this indicated that 
nitrogen can be assimilated in the plant without going to the leaves. 

I wan off (1901) worked with the roots of Brassica napus , Daucus 
carota , and Solarium tuberosum and concluded that an increase of protein 
can take place in the roots of these plants in the absence of light only 
when certain conditions prevail. The conditions necessary are a small 
amount of protein, a large supply of amides, and a considerable quantity 
of usable carbohydrates. Bambacioni (1923) made chemical analyses 
of plants of Vida Jaba, Ridnus communis, and Cucurbita pepo, which 
were grown in a full nutrient solution and in the same solution lacking 
nitrogen, and considered that his data indicated that all parts of the plant 
may manufacture organic nitrogenous substances. He found that the 
increase of these was greater in the roots than in the aerial parts and 
believed it probable that protein substances migrate from the roots to 
the aerial parts, since roots cut off and immersed in complete solutions 
contain more nitrogen than the roots of the intact plants immersed in 
such a solution. 


It has been reported by Bjorksten (1930), Loose and Pearsall (1933), 
and Gile (1935) that light has no influence on the synthesis of proteins 
provided the necessary components are present in the plant. Platenius 
(1932) found an inverse relation betweem amino and protein nitrogen 
which indicated that protein is the result of a polymerization of amino 
acids. According to Loew (1933) this formation must be very rapid since 
intermediate products cannot be demonstrated when asparagine and like 
compounds are converted into protein. 

The experimental evidence in nearly all cases indicates that protein 
formation may take place in any of the living cells of the plant, provided 
i hat a supply of carbohydrates and of the proper nitrogenous compounds 
:d other constituents is present and that light is not directly essential 
° <• process. Protein synthesis may take place to a greater extent in 

1 hnn in other parts of the plant, due primarily to the abundant 
<•• *1 •••hydrate in them as a result of photosynthesis. Recent 
' 'h' • ■*-hani ami I.owsma (1928), however, indicates that the 

•:J • ray-s m« y greatly enhance the absorption of nitrate 
ii-n-a<e the 'Vnthesis of protein as evidenced by the 
To* tine ham. Stephens, and Lease (1934) found 


was pic." 
found subs t :». 
of the mctahoii 


i Progress wheat that the absorption of nitrates 
ongr nil i a violet radiations. Mothes (1932) 
• • *> of tobacco and bean that act as regulators 
v the plant. One type accelerates protease 
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activity during the blooming stage, while another type inhibits pro- 
teolysis during ripening. 

(lO^)^gro^h MKTd^^o^en^durin^fhe carl^sp^ing are la rgoly at t ho expense of the 
untiUct ve grot*h has ceased. The nonbeanng spurs have a maximum con.cn. of 

S3- fas srxsxt 

S3:i‘£.rL-sts^A p ^ -*.. *— 

"""nTe-year^d Bart lcl 1 i***^^^Oefober* rwehed^peak hi OectanherTremained 
shoots began to increase at the end »f 1 M an-li when new growth begun, 

constant until February, and ^'-laslmp hD.^" considered, the 

In May it hud reached a new low. ^ The soluble nitrogen 

nitrogen changes m the wo.nl ubou *\m ^ ^ |o|||| |lit wn , a „d both types of 

in the bark constituted about 2 December, insoluble nitrogen increased 

- ■.. 

same trend as the total . nitroK<-» fraction was relatively 

In beet leaves Pearsall .1031 ) nd »“ „.„ s ,„e older stages. The 

abundant in their youngest la-mning of Ihe phot..» nihelic |ienod. 

amide nitrogen increased very rap. «V «‘ *.. „,e h aves of barley 

According to Richard, and ,| 1( . later leaves for some tim.' 

decreased with age in the earlier leave* but mere* 

after their expansion^ o illcc ,|„. greater am.it of the protein that 

B. Formation of Protein in See ■ J n( ...mauler the question 

occurs in plants is stor.-d “ ,|,s„p,Karam-e of asparagine at the 

of its origin. WussihefT .1908, pr .„".rial. The produc.ion 

maturity of seeds is accompa.. * , u ., r ,. :1M . ammo nitrogen. It was noted 

of this amide nitrogen is 5 sHhuU^ 0911 > in the ease of legumes that in 

by Schulze and W.nterstein <®l > M „ : ,„,,tic* of asparagine. 

the unripe seed there were found along ^ ^ oh!tl . rvtH l that in the hulls of 

monoamino acids, arginine, and hi* ■ f ^j ) i l , qu . B ,i,ica l u 1 iileiiilhcdevel..piiig 
the unripe seeds tryptophaneoccurr . I --pnmginc orcurred in considerable 

aecd but little occurred. 1. .he “d"... l b. -. 

amounts, while in the m*t» nn *■ tllR t the above-mentioned nitrogenous 

investigators considered hesedat t ^ ^ pro(cin „ f s ,.cd is synthesized 

compounds are the material* r Js J lhc p ,.» „,.d corn wldeh had been 

/.aleaki (1911) observed m the m.lun g ^ ^ VB[vhlg periods that I he protein 

taken from the Pl» n > » nd ke P l ‘ D nj| .compounds decreased as ilhislni.ed 

increased in amount while the other n , .now,- 

in the following data in the ease of npcn.ng P— ,92S '‘ 
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Time 

Protein, 
per cent 

Amino acids, ' 
per cent 

Nitrogen bases, 
per cent 

Other nitrogen 
compounds, 
per cent 

Retrinninir.1 

79.2 

8.7 

10.8 

iKkf 

After 5 days.; 

89.2 

4.6 


ra 


Toller (1935) harvested wheat in Arkansas daily during the development of the 
grain and for several days after ripening he found that the larger proportion of the 
nonprotein, nitrogenous compounds, which are predominant at the earliest stage of 
kernel formation, are quickly changed into the different types of proteins characteristic 
of the developed grain. Zeleny (1935) examined the grain of com at four stages of 
development. He found that during these stages of development the nonprotein 
nitrogen decreased from 41 to 4.6 per cent, and he considered that the simpler amino 
compounds undergo rapid condensation as the grain approaches maturity. All the 
available evidence indicates that the simple organic compounds furnish the materials 
for the formation of the proteins. 

The development of the wheat grain has been studied more in detail than the 
development of any other seed, and considerable information has been obtained con¬ 
cerning the formation of its protein. It will be necessary to discuss here in detail the 
development of the wheat grain, since the reactions involving protein formation arc 
closely involved with and cannot be separated from the reactions of other processes. 
In the formation of the wheat grain, three stuges may be distinguished (Brenchley and 
Hall, 1908 to 1910): (a) a period (hiring which the pericarp is the most prominent 
feature, (6) a main period during which the endosperm is filled, and (c) the ripening 
period characterized by the desiccation of the grain. 

According to Kckcrson (1917), at the time of spike formation the largest amount 
of potassium nitrate is found in the tissues of the root and stem. A continuous stream 
of sugars and amino acids moves from the leaves of the culms into the young spike. 
Fruct ose, glucose, some arginine, hist idine, considerable asparnginc, and a large amount 
of potassium nitrate are present in the vascular elements of the culms. The cells of 
the primordia of the flower contain much fructose and asparagine. The primordia of 
the stamen**, pistils, and glumes are alike chemically, but when the sporogenous tissue 
is developing, phosphates begin to enter the stamens and pistils while the magnesium 
oxalate crystals in t he spike disappear and magnesium appears in the sporogenous cells. 
J'hosphatcs continue to move into the sporogenous tissue until the pollen grain and 
are formed. It appears that the greatest absorption of phosphates is during the 
sh» * ; ne period. It seems thus that the greatest absorption of phosphates is at the 
*im t‘ *t thov are bring assimilated most actively, while nitrates are absorbed in 


,i*.*i v by the young plant and are utilized much later in the development. 

f «Ttilization of the egg there is a continuous stream of nutrient materials 
a " ih> endosperm irom the leaves and glumes. These materials includo 
asparagine, arginine, histidine, and leucine. As the outer mcm- 
beconies suberized, the current of sugar and amino acids passes 
i.‘in up through the raphe, enters the embryo sac at the chalazal 
trough the endosperm cells to the embryo. Starch is formed 
after wall formation. It continues to increase in amount 
...s . r ..«• long as the leaves and glumes are green and form an 
u i compounds present, aside from aleurone and protoplasm 
ihe ripening of the grain arc a large amount of aspara- 


i *rge <)«. 

Aft. 

in. v hi].'. 

fru< »nd gi'o*. •'* 

’ *a .c < : * i. mi.- ?! 

>.?i tl • oi hi 

r < gi' •! v ! pa** -es iov.: 
iii the • Miio«n..jm *•, j; 
until desici-u i< 
excess of sugar '>*!.; - 
in the endosoerm. just 
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ginc, considerable arginine, histidine, and some leueine but no glutamine Thatcher 
(1913, 1915) found that there xvas an increase in the actual quunl.U of all the ma 
in the kernel with the exception of sugar during each successive p.-rind of gro 
The decrease in the amount of sugar is due to its condensation into starch Th. 
carbohydrate/protein ratio is at first greater and then becomes less in the developing 

kernel than in the pericarp material at the beginning of the experiment. 

Eekerson (1917) stated that in the full-grown, still green ^ 

about 90 per cent moisture there is no storage protein ... t he en.losp. rn» I f 1 

Harlan (1920) to bo .ho highest at flowrnnK timC|J v '^irn SO^wrf . ■ . e . 

™tcr. From flowering ' Tibs percentage .Lrcaso is very.. 

. « 

while Brenchlcy (1912) found .hn. .1 ro'Tl,. B r.in should I., regarded 

.nun, dry weight of gmm »■*| of Spit,r. and 

a8 npe in practice. This is in agr« » . . k-i.^v i„ XV er than 

Epple (1919), who found that the tola hi|S , lPr in the former than in 

that of mature corn but 'but 'he •>" „f Olson (1917), who slated 

the latter. It .» also ... ^ro. aa-nl lh • *«■ , , )Ut gc 

that the nitrogenous compounds of the » heat U r.... r. * 

to the more complex forms ns the period of detect.on .tdtatt .. 

6 Factors That Influence the Percentage of Protein in Grams. 
The amount 

ollf owown' 08 The "facttMw' that' influence th- percentage of proteins 
Turn "c^uls have r-ccivod eonM.h-ral.le at UmUon, 

grain in order to produce .* 

llie lacior* or . iiicluile 1 lie general weather eon- 

grains are apparent.... . „f nitrogen applha- 

s2u=MEt 
:s dsasTfETisi. —..■*-...- 

sible to separate one from the otlur . ru „ y agr „.d tl.nl U- 

a Time of ApphcaUon of aIld in g mBny eases the great- 

available nitrogen a a f' of wheal (Burke. 192a. 

Amt, i«toT Whl'ttsn* Tj, and Vivian. 1902). As stated by Ocri.-kc 
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(1927), however, the peculiarities of the varieties may determine the effect 
of fertilizer upon the protein content of the grain. The properties 
of wheat varieties can and do markedly affect the efficiency of any ferti¬ 
lizer treatment. 

Davidson and LeClerc (1917, 1918, 1923) applied nitrogen to wheat 
plants when they were 2 in. high, at heading, and at the milk stage. 
They found that the application of nitrogen in any of the inorganic 
forms used at the early stages of growth was instrumental in producing 
the highest yields of wheat, while the application of nitrogen in any form 
at the time of heading produced the highest protein content. When 
nitrogen was applied at the milk stage, it had no effect on the yield 
or upon the composition or quality of the grain. The period between 
the resumption of growth of wheat in the spring and at the time of heading 
was divided into three parts (Davidson, 1922), each of three corresponding 
sets of plots receiving nitrates at one of these subperiods. It was found 
that the effectiveness of increasing yields decreased consistently as the 
time of the application of nitrates approached the heading stage, while 
the reverse was true as regards the effectiveness of the nitrates in increas¬ 
ing the protein content of the grain. 

Gerieke (1920, 1922) applied nitrogenous fertilizers to the soil at 
planting time of wheat, oats, and rye in some cases and at different 
periods thereafter in others. In experiments with spring wheat, nitrogen 
was applied at planting time, at 17, 33, 48, 72, and 110 days after planting. 
The protein content of the grain produced under each of these applications 
taken in the same order as above was 8.6, 9.3, 10.4, 11.8, 13.2, and 15.2 per 
cent of the dry weight. The data thus show an increase of 77 per cent in 
the protein content of the grain obtained from plants that received their 
nitrogen 110 flays after planting over those which were treated with 
nitrogen at the time of planting. Practically the same results were 
obtained with oats and rye. I.atcr, as mentioned above, it was found that 
the response in the protein content of the grain was different for different 
arieties of plants. The observations of Watson (1936) regarding the 

• '* •* of application of nitrogen and its percentage in the grain agreed 
wi-i hose of Gerieke above mentioned. 

G ; "ke (1930) sowed wheat in a soil deficient in nitrogen and thus 
t > ri(: 1 ‘ 1 if; stalk formation of the early growth to one culm per plant. 
\- - r 90 lays from this planting a heavy application of nitrogen as 
->di :ir nilr-i'r •v,»s adder* to the soil. Soon thereafter new culms arose 

• io;n these • ** and eventually produced grain. The grain of the 
original ••u!n» r r--n< d before t hat of ri.e newly formed ones. The highest 
percentage ot pv ’<■ *.•«< in the grain from the newly produced culms. 
The variation ii* 1 r- • .*r'*cnt:.*ge of protein in the grains from older and 
from younger cub .>■ i ,vd to 30. 39. 57, 59, and 119 per cent respec- 
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lively for the varieties Bunyip, Fulcaster, Cedar. Har.l Federation and 
Sonora McCalla (1933) found that the organic nitrogen produced 
in the vegetative parts of the wheat plant after heading was not synthe¬ 
sized to protein but accumulated in the vegetative parts It was noted 
bv Doneen (1934) that if sufficient quantities of nitrogen for large yields 
of grain were present in the soil, the addition of sodium nitrate only 
retarded growth and did not increase the yield or the content of nitrogen 
in the grain. When, however, the nitrogen in the sod was limited he 
addition of thiseleme.it stimulated growth and increased the yield and the 
amount of nitrogen in the grain. The composition of the sod however, 
was found by LeClerc (1910). Shaw and Ualters (1911), 1 hatcher (l.»13) 
and LeClerc and Yoder (1914) to have little effect on the protein content 
of the grain under the conditions of their experiments and with .he 
varieties with which they worked. In this connection „ might also h. 
mentioned that Lipman and Blair (1916) found that^" £ 
soil increased the percentage ofcprolem in soylx-ans. b ark (I. 24) ... t 
case of soybeans noted that the application of limes one>»ndorgan 
matter increased the |>erce,i,age of prole,n. while potassium in 
addition to these compounds gave a decrease in the percentage o 

PIO b in Soil Moisture .—In general, it may be said 'l-Mheprolein comen. 
of grains varies inversely with the total rainfall (Hipkms. l.»3o) 
Neidig and Snyder (1922. 1924. 1926) found in the case of Maiqui.- and 
Pa.ouse blues.cm wheats that under tie... conditions m.roge» 

shows its greatest effect on protein content and vie d „ „h,a. «h . 
climatic factors are ...os, favorable, and that both ‘ 

available nitrogen play an important par, the qual, > of < 1 

is considered .ha, the importance of climate is chie y due to ts effi, , upon 

the availability of the nutrients in ili<- "* ,, ‘* 1 * 1 ' ‘ ... 

nutriZ of the plant. Neidig.I Snyder (.924) 

conditions a high moistw'lieaCwitlui low 

content of wheat in eastern Washington decreased will, an 
rainfall. Greaves and Carter (1923) observed a.decrease he .1 rns 

content of wheat, oats, and barley as the irrigation "“erused' 
growth was increased The decrease in the nitrogen content of th< g.am 
reheat “at" ^barley amounted to 21. 40, ami 19 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. Stewart and Greaves (1909) also observed that wheat groan on 
arid nonirrigated land contained more protein than was found ... » ca « 
adjoining irrigated land. Greaves and Nelson (1925) showed t. a a 
grown with and without irrigation water and manure gave a de , ., 
in the nitrogen content of the kernel due to irrigation wale, and an 
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increase due to the manure, the nitrogen content of the grain being a 
function of the available nitrogen content of the soil. 

As a rule, however, the composition of corn is modified little if at all 
by variations of nutrient treatments or of climatic factors, as is indicated 
by the fact that the nitrogen content of com seed from widely separated 
sections is approximately the same. 

c. Kind of Plant— The effect of changes in soil and climate upon the 
amount of protein in grain or seed depends to a great extent upon the 
kind of plant. Thus Tottingham (1924) and Tottinghara and Kerr 
(1926) found in the case of Learning Yellow Dent corn grown in soil 
in the greenhouse that variations in the amounts and time of application 
of sodium nitrate did not modify the nitrogenous content of the cured 
seed. 

Dcwiche and Tottingham (1930) grew corn, barley, and clover at two 
stations in Wisconsin with a difference of 3.5° in latitude. The crude 
protein varied but little for the grain of corn and barley under these 
two conditions, while that in the seed of the clover was significantly 
different. 

Ivanov (1927) reported that peas, corn, lentils, and vetches grown 
under different conditions of soil moisture and climate showed no vari¬ 
ation in the content of protein of their seeds, and that there was main¬ 
tained a definite relationship between proteins and carbohydrates. 
Schuster and Graham (1927) found indications that the composition 
of the soybean cannot be changed by soil treatment. 

Tottingham (1923) found that the composition of red clover (Trifol¬ 
ium pratenst ) and buckwheat was greatly altered by changes in the envi¬ 
ronmental conditions, while Waldron (1933) in North Dakota reported 
that the later and lower yielding wheat had the highest content of protein. 

rottinghain and his workers found that the leaves of corn are charac¬ 
terized ' y low proportions of total soluble nitrogen and soluble protein as 
•outlasted with high values for these factors in wheat and sugar beets, 
.-'.nits whose composition responds readily to changes of climatic condi- 
Corn leaves are characterized by low proportions of reducing 
hil- the suirar-hoet leaf contains much more reducing sugar than 
«>» • ' "e s . tied have boon made. They believed that sucrose 

l .’•••• ft-» - ms "f protein are quite likely to be less altered by the 

»ir and other climatic factors than are such reactive 
• soluble proteins, and other soluble nitrogenous 


.i .v rr; «.a Hard Winter Wheats.—In connection with the 
prot'-i'i ■ -t. i}».- nature of yellow berry and the factors 

that indue!, i* . . » . *.,• taken into consideration. The term “yellow 
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berry” ha* been defined by Roberts and Freeman (1908) as the appear¬ 
ance in hard, flinty wheats of grains of a light-yellow color, opaque, 
soft, and starchy. Those opaque yellow grains may have tins character 
throughout, or sometimes from a small fraction to half of a grain will he 
yellow and starchy while the remainder of the kernel will be hard, flinty, 
and translucent. The difference in color between the flinty grains and 
the “yellow berries” is due to differences in the structure and content of 
the cells of the endosperm. Considerable attention has been given to the 
causes of yellow berry. Lyon and Keyscr (11)05) concluded that he 
amount of yellow berry increases with the lateness of ripening and that 
crops of large yield and low nitrogen content contain mow ydlow berries 
than do crops of opposite kinds. Robert- and Freeman (1908) found . hat 
there was a diminution in the amount of yellow berry corresponding to th. 
shortening of the fall growing period on account of late planting. >< > 
found, in general, that late ripening increased it and that higher im n 
temperatures 3 weeks before ripening "ere found to lx- <orrcla ^ 
low percentage of yellow berry. Headden (191.,) -ported t . 
application of nitrogen in the form of sodium nitrate grea 'y redu d 
the amount of yellow berry and in some cases prevented " •> ’<* ' r 

under the conditions prevailing in Colorado. He found also < ■ > 

berry could be greatly increased by the application of avail: bk 
He considered that the occurrence of yellow berry ••xht-'tw »«» 
slum is present it. excess of that necessary to form a asjs. , u , n r««M >> 

ratio favorable to the formation of hard, flinty kernels Rob rts (191J) 
concluded that the operation of common causes for the 1"'" ^ 
yellow berry overshadows any differences that may be due ■ ' 

tendencies and precludes a definite s, at e,nont concmn g t he Hu. nu 
of hereditary factors in this regard. Some -o ated 
however, apparently freer 3 thnt . 

yields and correspondingly less yellow l« rrj. ’<> .- , 

berry is the manifestation of nutritional disturbances res tilting rom an 
insufficiency Tf 1 nitrogen and other elements for adequately meetuig the 
requirements of a normally developing crop. More no a P 

feasible as yet for protecting dry-farmed hinds against the g adutU h11* 
tion of their native supply of nitrogen, high efficiency ,n the control of 
yellow berry cannot be maintained indefinitely by ti lage 

In conclusion it should Is- stated that yellow l^ry . J 

different from ordinary soft wheat, sinee it is produced under <9 > 

the same conditions as the flinty kernels, not merely tn the sam. ft. M. 
but on the same plant or in the same l »*-«•>• 
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IV. NITROGEN BASES IN PLANTS 

The nitrogen-containing compounds in plants may, for the most part, be regarded 
as derived from ammonia by the replacement of one or more of the hydrogen atoms 
by organic radicals of various types. The nature of these replacements in the forma¬ 
tion of amino acids and amides has already been discussed, and it is the intention 
here to make a statement concerning the general nature of the amines. The replace¬ 
ment of one or more hydrogen ions of ammonia by alkyl groups gives rise to compounds 
strongly basic in nature and known as "amines.” There are three different classes of 
amines designated as primary, secondary, and tertiary according as one, two, or 
three of the hydrogen atoms of ammonia have been replaced by the organic radicals 
mentioned above. The nitrogen bases in plants are amines of these three classes and 
may be divided into three main groups, (a) the plant amines, (6) the alkaloids, and 
(c) the purine bases. 

A. Plant Amines or Natural Bases 

These are simple, open, chain amines. Some of the plant amines are trimethyl 
amine, a volatile compound that occurs in the seeds of Mercurialis annua and in the 
flowers of Crataegus oxyacantha and in the leaves of Chenopodium vulvaria; and betaine 
and choline, which occur together frequently in the embryo of Hordeum sativum, 
Triticum sativum, Vina saliva, and other plants. Betaine occurs also in the juice of 
the beet, and in the tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke, while choline occurs in the root 
of Acorus calamus, in the endosperm of Cocos nucifcra, and in many other plants (Haas 
and Hill, 1913). There is no known physiological use for these simple amines in the 
plant. They nre regarded by some as intermediate products in the synthesis or decom¬ 
position of proteins, but there are no data to warrant such a statement. 

B. Alkaloids 

The alkaloids are com pounds that for the most pnrt are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, but a few, as coniine and nicotine, contain no oxygen. 
The alkaloids differ widely in structure but are related, for the most part, to hetero¬ 
cyclic compounds, as pyridine, quinoline, and isoquinoline. The term "alkaloid" 
literally means an alkali-resembling substance, since the compounds of this type have 
properties similar to those of the alkalies in being able to form salts with acids that 
are usually soluble in water. 

The alkaloids arc precipitated from their solutions by the so-called "alkaloid 
reagents” among which are tannins, phosphomolybdic acid, phosphotungstic acid, 
picric acid, and potassium mercuric iodide. The majority of the alkaloids are optically 
acii\e, rotating the plane of polarized light to the left, although a few, such as coniine, 
are dextrorotatory. The alkaloids, in general, are colorless, odorless, crystalline, 
and ha ■* :• Kilter taste, although there are a number of exceptions in one or more of 
these reg rd . They are generally insoluble in water but are easily soluble in organic 
solvents «> •/. .reform, carbon tetrachloride, and ether. The alkaloids generally 

do not occui > •' olant ns such but are combined with acids in the form of a salt. 
Some of the ac. • t rc combined in this manner are tannic, malic, citric, succinic, 
and oxalic. Tin •< ids are generally set free in extraction by the addition of an 
alkali as lime or h. : nco only the free liases and not their salts are soluble in 

the solvents mention, i 

The alkaloids are very ! • ii* I in their distribution in the plant kingdom, occurring, 
for the most part, in the /.• /•nmnosae. Pa paver a rear, Ranunculaceae, Rubiaceae, and 
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Solanac'ae. They may occur in solutionj**.*"^ are'c'enen.l'l'v found"'.?Ihe 

or may be stored in older tissue in the .olid . • i «|;n i«»i3*. 

seed. and fruits, but sen, occur in the icav ? stc.n, !n JobLo; 

Some of the alkaloids are: roonne »n Comum Mlcaine in cocoa 

atropine, which is the principal alkahm , 2 4 found in cinchona 

leaves; quinine, which is the most important a kalmd ol. t ^ js 

bark; strychnine in the seeds of Mrycknos nux * |KI ., |>V . According to 

principal alkaloid of the 20 that are found in t ho JU« « a |kaloids to 

McNair (1931) the ratio of the number of tropu •• P •» • 0 .12 between 

the total number of tropical f..-..I. " 

such families in the temperate zon<. | M ., XV cen 100 and 150 t 

between 200 and 250°C.. while in the ten^ e anj . .. , r „ pil , 

The number of carbon atoms on the « •» .minliernf nitrogen atoms increase* 

the temperate region. The average and minimum ^r J n .«^ . . TIh . 

from the tropics to the temperate regions »u llllll i„„in. nuniber decreases as 

maximum number of oxygen a *«»■ tV«I origin arc generally less 

one proceeds from the tropics. The alh.doul* 01 | 

toxic to man than those of the temperate region. known. Some consider 

The origin of the alkaloid, in ''7^ 'h-w l.^ c. Ll -r .. arc for, 

that they arise in the formation of prole >. . y !ir ,. considered a- nitrogenous 

in the disintegration of the prutc>»*....i.MTImapabic’of eliminating them, renders 
waste products that the plant, nl hoi u UUOi. li would seem, however, 

noninjurious by storing in this condition « ’,i,„|hiii „„t eommon relation- 

that the connection of alkaloids with pro*'. » ' " Kmdc «IV2f» 

.hip, .incc i. i. manifested by...oh . .,i„,y of photo- 

considered that the formation of alkaloi.ls > I ^ ^ ^ |ir «gn*ssively from the 

synthesis, because the amount of pliotos>n . in the tropics, 

equator to the poles. The maximum of ^ ' ^ 

while the plants of the ,H.lur regions produce 

c Tiie rt'HiNK Basks 

.i.istiiuiic a nucleus with four carbon 
The purine bases are complex coi"|m.u , m . « • ^ ^ fun(1 ., double-ring group, 

atoms and four nitrogen atoms arrange' .« \ WnvtUVV> „f t|„- compound purine 

They are a group of compounds, a I "t " • . ,.„nVe and lea; theobro- 

(CiH«N«). Under this list are include,! " llV|M . x:ll „hine; guanine in sprouting 
mine in the fruit of Thcobrom; cacao: xanin , ^ n |HirilH . derivative 

seeds; und adenine, which occurs in tin-pm ^ ^ ^ |ir>M , 1H ., 4 ,f n„- meiabohsm of 
which docs not occur in plants but f |(|| . bases found in plants, 

animals, is of interest in regard to the »»“ Iirill e bases found in plants 

The close relationship between this >ub> • |ir . M |uct> in the protein metal.- 

suggests that the latter might be • •‘ x:ll|l bine derivative* have then 

oli„„ of the pin,,.. Wcoven, (IW r .. r „ .. arc .gain ««-. 

origin in the decomposition of protein*, 
new proteins. 

v. LOSS OF NITROGEN FROM PLANTS 

|h- tween the metabolism «»' 
One of the most stnkmR • > iiula |ly excrete nitW" 

animals and plants is hal „| ;111 ,s rarely if over .. 

compounds to the outs,do «" rld - _ compounds olimim.t- d 

eliminate nitrogen in any form. 
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by animals are chiefly urea, uric acid, ammonia, and others, all of which 
result from the breaking down of proteins and the protoplasm. The same 
compounds are apparently formed in the life processes of the plant cell 
but are again directly utilized in the formation of new protein compounds 
and not eliminated as in animals. 

Fosse (1913) proved that urea is present in the leaves of carrot, 
spinach, in potato tubers, root of the turnip, and in the seedlings of 
pumpkin, wheat, rye, clover, beet, pea, and com. In the resting seed 
of wheat, com, and pea it was present in amount equal to 1 eg. per 
kilogram of weight. Fosse has proved that the urea detected was formed 
within the plant and was not absorbed directly from the soil where it is 
known to be present. Chibnall (1922), in working with the changes 
of protein in the leaves of the runner bean, found that their products of 
protein disintegration pass into urea derivatives that have a striking 
analogy to what is found in the animal kingdom. 

Klein and Taubock (1927, 1931, 1932) and Klein, Tauboek, and 
Linser (1930) found an abundance of urea in seedlings but none in the 
mature seeds. Young leaves, petioles, and leaf buds usually gave positive 
tests. In herbaceous plants urea is present in the largest amount in the 
roots. It occurs usually in the greatest amount in the more actively 
growing parts of the plant. These investigators concluded that urea is 
formed by the decomposition of arginine or of argininelike bodies. 
When arginine is taken up by plants in sterile cultures it is broken 
down and an increase in the amount of urea occurs. The etiolated 
seedlings of soybeans have 30 j>er cent more urea than the green ones of 
the same age. 

In t he germination of seeds where the processes of metabolism are very 
intense, the question of the loss of nitrogen in the gaseous form is some¬ 
what in doubt. Schulz (1862) and Atwater and Rockwood (1886) 
reported appreciable losses of nitrogen during germination, but Boussin- 
gault (1838) and Hellriegel (1855) and more recently Davidson (1923) 
found only negative evidence of nitrogen loss. Davidson (1923) grew 
cowpens and two varieties of soft winter wheat under sterile conditions in 
Kj<! laid flasks so that no transference of seedlings was necessary in the 
anaivM' . I he seedlings were grown for 15 days, and the nitrogen content 
of tin gr* • i;ig seedlings and that of the sterilized seeds were found tobc 


idenfica’ One i* 
i mis forio i Jos 



thus justified in concluding that no nitrogen in the 
during the early stages of these seedlings. Davidson 
heat seedlings floating on distilled water differ in com- 
•k seed from which they were obtained. In 7 days 
were set to germinate, or 3 to 4 days after germi- 
< 'of the seedlings was approximately 10 per 
•outo! 1 1 of the stock seeds. This fact seems 
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to lx- duo to tlio leaching of tlio nitrogon from tlio ungorminatod weds and 
its roabsorption by the growing seedlings. The reserve in these seeds is 
mostly carbohydrate and it would seem advisable that the loss of nitro¬ 
gen should be investigated in the germination of seeds in which the major 
portion of the reserve material is of an oily nature. 

Miller (1910) in studying the chemical changes in the germination of 
the sunflower seed found evidence indicating that there might be a 
loss of nitrogen from these seeds during the first 3 days of their germi¬ 
nation. The total nitrogen in 100 seeds la-fore germination amounted to 
346 mg. and at the end of the 3-day period, when the hypoeotyls were 2.5 
to 3.5 cm. in length, the total nitrogen of 100 seedlings amounted to 292 
mg.—a loss amounting to approximately 15 per cent of the total nitrogen 
present in the seed. The total nitrogen in the seedlings at four other 
more advanced stages showed no loss of nitrogen whatsoever. Newcomb 
and Miller (1927) determined the nitrogen content of the seeds and seed¬ 
lings of the sunflower and squash. They obtained data indicating 
that a loss of nitrogen occurred during the germination of these seeds. Un¬ 
less amounting to from 5 to 6 per rent of the nitrogen content of the seed 
This loss occurred while the hypoco.yl and radicle were attaining a length 
of 4 to 5 cm Several sources of error were overlooked, however, and a 
more careful study of this subject is needed before any definite statements 
can be made. In the squash plan. Reid (1930) suggested that a relatively 
small amount of nitrogen might Ik- lost as a result of the respiratory proc¬ 
ess in the leaves. Although the question of the loss of nitrogen from tin 
germinating seed seems as ye. no. to 1«- definitely settled, the loss of 
nitrogen from plants growing in the field seems to be confined wholly to 
the diffusion outward of nitrogenous salts into the sod. to the leaching of 
the stems and leaves by rains, and to the falling off of certain parts of the 
plants. 


VI. CARBON/NITROGEN RELATIONS 

Reproduction in plants, as well as their vegetative growth may be 
controlled, to some extent a. least, by varying their external and interna 
conditions. Recently it has Ih-ci, found that rather definite carbon and 
nitrogen relations in the plant influence its response in regard to vegeta¬ 
tive growth and reproduction. The relationship of the carbon and 
nitrogen content of the plant has come to be expressed as the ••carbon 
nitrogen ratio,” a term, however, that has been rather loosely used I <■ 
Home it is the carbohydrate, nitrogen ratio; to others the carbohydrate 
insoluble-nitrogen ratio is the important one; others consider the effective 
ratio to be the starch nitrogen; while yet others express the relationship 
as the ratio of tin- total carbon to the total nitrogen. 
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In 1916 Fisher reported that the vegetative condition was character¬ 
ized by a carbohydrate content relatively low in proportion to the nitro¬ 
gen or, in other words, by a low carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio. He found 
that the reproductive condition was characterized by a carbohydrate 
content relatively high in proportion to the nitrogen content, a condition 
that is designated as a high carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio. Kraus and 
Kraybill (1918) in their nutrition studies of the tomato plant brought 
out clearly that the carbohydrate/nitrogen relation influences its growth 
and reproduction. They recognized four conditions that had a decided 
effect upon the behavior of this plant. These may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) A very high carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio accompanying a weakly vege¬ 
tative condition. Here nitrogen appears to be a limiting factor of growth and 
the high ratio is apparently due to the small amount of nitrogen present. (2) A 
high carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio accompanying abundant fruit production. 
In this type, nitrogen compounds are available, but the high ratio is due to an 
excess of carbohydrates. (3) A low carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio accompanying 
a vigorous vegetative condition. In this type there appears to be an available 
supply of both carbohydrate and nitrogen and the balance between them is 
such as to produce the best vegetative conditions without leaving a residue of 
carbohydrate. (4) An exceedingly low carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio accom¬ 
panying a weakly vegetative condition. In this type carbohydrates appear to 
be the limiting factor of growth, and the low ratio is due to the small amount 
of carbohydrate present, while the amount of nitrogen appears to be an indifferent 
factor. 


Nightingale (1922) in experiments with salvia, buckwheat, soybeans, 
and radish concluded that the carbohydrate/insoluble-nitrogen ratio 
is the effective one in relation to vegetative growth and reproduction 
in these plants. He considered that nitrates may be stored in the plant 
until the proper conditions arise for synthesis to other forms of nitrogen 
and that the presence of nitrates as such in the plant does not appear to 
affect materially the type of growth of the plant. Gurjar (1920) noted in 
i h<* case of the tomato that the carbon/'nitrogen ratio may be as high as 19 
and as low as 2 but that the fruiting took place between the ratios 4 and 6. 
Wo.k (1924) considered that a nitrogen content of 0.3 per cent on a 
green * K in this plant is conducive to a vigorous vegetative growth. 

Krai - and Kraybill (1918) also found that withholding moisture from 
plan's grow:; under conditions of relative abundance of available nitrogen 
results in ji. \ ,*hc same condition of fruitfulness and carbohydrate 
storage is the . mg of the supply of available nitrogen. They further 
concluded that i /> y< containing available nitrogen or that which 


may 
t i ve 


be r :. , :*.dily in. .< available are mainly effective in producing vegeta- 
■' i' oiim* and 1 1* m v may either increase or decrease fruitfulness 
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according to the relative available carbohydrate supply. They also 
pointed out that pruning and girdling are largely effective in promoting 
or retarding fruitfulness by their effects in balancing the carbohydrate 
supply within the plant or the means for its manufacture with the avail¬ 
able moisture and nitrogen supply. These observations of Kraus 
and Kraybill have greatly stimulated investigations in regard to the 
carbohydrate/nitrogen relation, since it offers a means of outlining meth¬ 
ods of practice in regard to fertilizing, pruning, and ringing based upon 
physiological relations. It is not the intention here, however, to con¬ 
sider any of the methods of agricultural practice but to mention only 
some of the carbohydrate nitrogen relationships that so lar have been 
observed. 


A. Fhuit-bud Formation 

The effects of the amount of nitrogen, and the time and manner of its 
application upon fruit-bud production have l>ccn extensively studied. 
Only a brief r&umd of some of the work will bo Riven hen- because a 
detailed consideration of this topic Im-Ioiirs to the field of practical horti¬ 
culture rather than to the field of plant physiology. 

1. The Carbohydrate Nitrogen Relation. The relntim.ship of r-.rlH.liy,In,to .....I 

nitrogen in regard to fruit-bud formation lias .. extensively studied in ( 'be !, |.|>te 

by Hooker (1920 to 19241, Hubert. <1920.. Harvey .. Murnerk (19211. Homy 

(i 923), and Kraybill (1923). . .... , 

Hooker (1920to 19241 in bis investigations "f I lie seasonal rhangrs in ilie.hrnm.il 
composition of apple spur, found that.. let.. to high -tar. h and low nitro¬ 

gen content at the time of frnit-hu.l differentiation appear to -■ rs-rn.nd for prod.,, - 
tivitv. Fruit-bearing spurs that develop leaf buds have low stim-h ..ml a h.gl. 

nitrogen content.. barren spurs, whirl.i.l.er hi.... prod..... h. e 

a low starch and a low mlrogen eonlenl. The -are . mlrogen ... more in.li. a- 

tivc than the total earhobydr. mlrogen rath,. Mar,mg w.th an.dr spur ... the 

off year, it contains slightly less ash .eluding |„,.ass„m, and phosphor.... less mlrogen. 

and less stare).in a spur a. the brgm.img of the hearing year. Im, „ Is higher Hid 

weight, reducing sugars, and polysarchnrosc. During the spring, water ,s -d.-o. ed, 
the stored starch is hydrolysed to sugar, a,.- sugar is ut.h«*d along with phos¬ 

phorus ami nitrogen in tl.epruduelion of new grow,h. IXinog.lus peras of the-„„l,ra¬ 
tion of reserves and production of new vegetative tissue the acidity, polys:,cellar,,-,-, 
and, to some extent, the potassium em.te.it increase, hvenlually the supply of avail¬ 
able carbohydrate, is reduced <o a minimum, whereupon terminal-bud formal. 

lakes place on spurs. After this, growth practically stops and is areompaiue.l hv a 
falling oil of acidity and polya.rrl.armw conic,,.. Hy the pholosynlhctic ncl.v.ty ot 
the newly formed leaves „ fresh supply of reducing sugar is formed, so,,,,- of which ,- 
stored in' the form of starch an,I other polysareharoscs. resulting man increase of dr. 
weight. At the same time, the polassmm and phosphon,s content increase some., ha. 
while the nitrogen content continues to fall oft. As a result of this . on, Ie:„l., g 

to a high starch and u low nitrogen content lute in June, fruit-bud .. 

OCCUFM. 
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It was observed by Roberts (1921), under conditions of low nitrogen nutrition, 
that the type and appearance of foliage and growth of the apple tree are more influ¬ 
enced by the composition of the wood as a result of previous treatment than they 
are by the current seasonal conditions. Thus, for example, trees that were previously 
poor vegetatively made little growth when maintained in a low nitrogen nutrient, while 
trees that were previously very vegetative made an excellent growth after being 
transferred to a low nitrogen nutrient. 

Harvey and Mumeek (1921) and Harvey (1923) investigated the effects of 
defoliation and ringing of apple twigs and spurs with especial reference to the carbo¬ 
hydrate/nitrogen ratio. In the case of defoliation, it was found that the defoliated 
spurs, as compared to the checks, contained more nitrate nitrogen, total nitrogen, and 
insoluble nitrogen, more reducing sugars, and less total carbohydrates and a smaller 
value for the carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio. In general, the bearing and sterile spurs 
showed extreme values, while the nonbearing spurs assumed an intermediate position 
between them. Howlett (1923) considered that the lack of an adequate supply 
of nitrogen, rather than a lack of carbohydrates, is more often the limiting factor 
to normal flower development in the case of the apple. 

It was observed by Potter and Phillips (1930) for the Baldwin apple that the 
insoluble nitrogen was the constituent which was most consistently associated with 
the formation of fruit buds. Its accumulation accompanied their formation, while 
the accumulation of cart>ohydrates depressed their development. 

Finch (1935) noted in apple trees that the degree of vegetativeness is closely 
related to the chemical composition of the tree especially as regards the amount of 
carbohydrates and nitrogen. The starch/nitrogcn ratio and the total carbohydrate/ 
nitrogen ratio were highest in the fruitful terminal shoots of trees of biennially bearing 
varieties. These ratios were the lowest in the unfruitful, terminal shoots of the trees 
of biennially bearing varieties. 

2. The Application of Nitrogen.—Hooker also found that the chief effcots of spring 
applications of nitrogenous fertilizers to healthy apple trees are, on bearing trees, an 
increased set of fruit associated with a greater nitrogen content in the spurs during 
the period of fruit setting and, in nonbearing trees, an increased rate of growth. 
Spring applications of nitrogenous fertilizers do not favor starch accumulation at the 
period of fruit-bud differentiation, and consequently they could not be expected to 
favor the process. The later in the season nitrogenous fertilizers are applied the 
greater is the nitrogen content of the spurs the following spring immediately before 
growth begins. 

Hofmaii (1930) believed tliat the application of nitrogen in the autumn to orchards 
in Virginia produced the l>cst growth ami yields. Harley, Masure, and Magncss 
(1932) believed that the principal factor in the initiation of fruit-bud formation in 
apple is the ralio of the nmount of foliage to the amount of fruit. In Delicious apples 
th(: ■ 'fiic of bud differentiation extends over u relatively long period during tho 
sumiin Thus apparently some buds arc differentiated as early as June 17, while the 
formate . ' others could be influenced as late as July 29 by some treatments. Harlan 
find Colli M. 933) noted that under the conditions of low fertility the use of nitrogen 
fertilizer p; ’• • I increased yields of apples. Applications of nitrogen in the early 
"print: product • /or yields than did the application in summer. The application 
of sodium nitr. ••t»cr blooming did not produce any greater yield than did tho 
application in the *pv::g. 

1 agas«e (1933) r that the application of nitrogen over a 5-ycar period to 

} el low ! lansparent :«»•; increased the diameter and the terminal growth of tho 

*rce Inn had no effect on ino total yield of fruit. 
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It was noticed by Plaggc (1930) that single or successive, annual applications of 
sodium nitrate to Jonathan and Grimes apple trees increased the susceptibility of the 
fruit to soggy breakdown. Potter and others (1930) found that at the time of the 
maximum increase in growth of the apple in July, each fruit absorbed daily approxi¬ 
mately 1 mg. of nitrogen ami about 300 mg. of carbohydrate. When nitrogen is 
applied to apple trees, Marth (1934) obtained the best results when the fertilizer was 
spread just outside the branches where the greater proportion of the fibrous roots wen- 
located in the upper soil. Gardner (1923). in the case of the strawberry, reported 
that when moisture and temperature are not limiting factors, the number of flower 
clusters, number of flowers, and size of berries are dependent on nutritive conditions 
within the plant during the preceding fall and winter and are practically independent 
of soil-fertility conditions during the spring and at the time of fruiting. real incuts 
that would increase production through modifying fertility, therefore, should be 
given during the summer and fall months. He further stated that the maximum 
production of flower clusters, flowers, and berries was associated with those summer 
and fall treatments that led to the greatest accumulation of starch and total carbo¬ 
hydrates at the time of fruit-bud differentiation. Taylor (1932) found in Alabama 
that the appheation of nitrogen in the autumn to straw berry plants and then again 
about 90 davs prior to the first harvest gave the best production of a large number of 
flower clusters effective in producing a crop. Schilletter (1932. considered that ,ow 
temperature or lack of moisture taken separately or ... comb,,,at,on are in 
with the time of fruit formation of the strawberry. Gardtrer also no <<d t m. low 
carbohydrate and low starch content at the time of fru,t-bud different,at on h to 
production of female flowers in a variety that ,* normally henna,,I,rod,tu ,1 

strawberry, a low carbohydrate content is apparently associated will, the b mah 
condition, high carbohydrate content with the male condition, and an ••‘•‘nnedm e 
carbohydrate content with hermaphroUtis... Talley (1934) unaU/.cd th r . 

..r ....mill nistilhttc ..hints of hemp a. (lowering. 1 he stammate 


portions of the staminate and pistillate ,i 

plants were higher in total rurl-diyd-ale., H>>:.handes. and «*»r» than tin 

pistillate plants. Nitrogen ..as more abundant in the pi.nllate than in the >M noite 
regions o( the respee.ive plants. Platenius (IKB. eonsnlered that tin «nnunon 

of the reproductive organs of reler, is not deter,mned by nutr.I ' .tors t t 

involve the entire plant. He ..*'■. It ,-.-d.le that the .,1 .male eat.se of the (or... - 

lion of the seed stalk is loeal./ed aee...n..lation of recta... eln.-n.nal eo.„po.,nds ... the 
ineristemutic tissue possibly involving only a b-x\ ee s. 

B. I.knctii ok Day 

It was observed l.v Corner and Allard <!*»>' "• their investigations on the effect 

of the length Of day and night . ■«> rvproduet.u,,. that there are son’’- 

plants which Moon, and prod.,.- -e.sl n.nler hgh. rn.nl.1.. "la ■ ely s .or. d, . ; 

tion, l„„ whirl, when the length of day is increased heron..- strongly -,eg. a tm and 

unfruitful. Other plants. I-- -.. long day to he repre.me and! ■ « 

weakly vegetative wln-n the knglh of day .s shortens! These observa.. hd 

|,v some that I Ik- light requirement* might be associate.! ,n some 


•ukly vege 
to the assumption 


manner with the <iuai>Hty of ear... no.fueun,. during . I.gh, pern. 

and its relationship ... nitn.gr,. supply. A survey of the hgh r-spon-e. I o . 

indicates that the prnhlen, ,- a ..phea.ed one and ,s d.lheul. o .’H" ' 

basis of pho.onyntl.ctie aetiv.y. Thus ..ffeet, prudueed are due. .1 . 1 

quantity of radiation ree-ived l.ut n.tln r to .be actual length of he n , 

Plants exposed for long daily per.ods to su.d.ght of only on.-fourth full 
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behaved similarly to plants exposed to full intensity for the same penod and not in the 
same manner as plants exposed to full intensity for one-fourth the length of time. 
It is not known, however, whether the difference in total radiation was accompanied 
by differences in the photosynthetic activity, and other factors might have regulated 
or influenced the rate of photosynthesis. 

The effect of the light period on the fertilizer requirements of plants was studied 
by Nightingale and Kraus (1924). They found in the case of tomatoes that light, 
within the limits of a 6-hr. day, did not appear markedly to limit the building up of 
nitrates to insoluble forms of nitrogen, provided there was present an available supply 
of carbohydrates. Buckwheat, soybeans, radish, and salvia of the varieties used were 
limited, however, in the building of nitrates to insoluble forms of nitrogen by a 7-hr. 
day, as it occurred in the greenhouse, even though there was present an available 
supply of carbohydrates. 

Werner (1934) reported for the potato plant that high temperatures, long days, 
and an abundant supply of nitrogen favored vegetative growth in all plant parts 
except the tubers. Early tuberization was induced with low temperature, short days, 
and a deficiency of nitrogen. Maximum tuberization occurred with days of inter¬ 
mediate length, low temperature, and an abundant supply of nitrogen. 

C. Different Stages of Growth 

The value of the total-cnrlmn/total-nitrogen ratio was determined by Hicks (1928) 
for different stages of growth of Starling winter wheat and of Kevin and Marquis 
spring wheats. The stages considered were (1) the seedling stage up to the active 
photosvnthetic action of the first leaf and the exhaustion of the seed’s store of food, 
(2) the vegetative cycle up to the heading period, and (3) the fruiting stage. 

The seedling stage is characterized by a rapid drop in the carbon and nitrogen 
percentage. Carbon is lost by respiration, but most of the reserve in the endosperm 
is taken into the embryo. No nitrogen is lost, but the actual amount is increased 
by the withdrawal of the reserves from the endosperm, although the percentage is 
decreased owing to the increased dry weight of the young plant. The carbon/ 
nitrogen ratio in the seedling stage remains low, is constant, and is of practically the 
same value as that of the ungerminated embryo. The vegetative cycle opens with a 
low carbon and fairly high nitrogen and with a low carbon/nitrogen balance. After 
the emergence of the first leaf and the beginning of active photosynthesis, there is a 
rise in tie-carbon curve. The carbon nitrogen ratio shows a marked increase through¬ 
out the whole vegetative period. At the time of the highest carbon/nitrogen ratio, 
‘lower initials appear, and a general movement in the plant of the carbohydrates and 
i! oluble nitrogen constituents through the stem and into the reproductive parts 
oc< After fertilization, the carlmn nitrogen ratio decreases in the developing 

••rgn * il a very low value is shown by the mature embryo. Hicks further observed 

:t t. strains of wheat showed differences in the rate of carbon accumulation. 

In »int«- ii it accumulates very slowly, the plant maintaining an intermediate 

« bon m • '.-tio. A much higher carbon nitrogen ratio is required to produce 
Towi is in t: •• wlieat than in the spring types. Thus a carbon nitrogen ratio 

«>i M ••» 17 «•» . vitigi of conditions favorable to flowering in the spring wheats, 

" i ratio of ; • juired by the winter wheat. Hicks concluded that although 

1 ' * hi c\nu. : :i» own initial carbon nitrogen ratio value at which flowers 

“d. it i very case the maximum of the ascending carbon/nitrogen 
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D. Variations of Ratio in Different Organs of the Plant 

The carbon/nitrogen ratio for different parts of the wheat plant was determined 
bv Hicks (1928) at different stages of growth. In the rase of a plant in the vegetative 
phase at the tenth leaf stage, the carbon nitrogen ratio at the base of the stem was 
13.7, at the middle of the stem 12.-1. and at the upper |>oriion 11.9. In the ease of 
the tenth leaf, the lower half had a carbon nitrogen ratio of 8.1 while the upper half 
had a ratio of 6.5. The rarlmn content was practically constant throughout the 
length of the stem, but the nitrogen increased from the base upward. In the ease 
of the roots of plants in the fruiting stage, the earU.n nitrogen ratio of the secondary 
roots was 19, while that of the root hairs was 15. Hicks concluded from these obser¬ 
vations that as a general rule in developing annual plants -the younger the tissue 
the lower the carbon/nitrogen ratio.” 


E. Effect on Root and Shoo- Growth 

Much studv has Ih-mi made .... tl«- effect ■'< <hc relation " f , ‘ n ' 1 

hvdrutcs to mo, .ml sh.growth. Chan.. (1919.. ... isvi.-h found that root 

development is inercused less tin... top growth l.v ..old....... of nitrates, and t.er.ekc 

(1922) stated that an abnormally large r.-.l .level... . of wheat seedlings. in pro- 

portion to that of tops, is pnn.ar.lv nssoe.at.sl w.th a .Mie.e.H-v of "Umgen ... the 

medium in which the plants an- ... As.. ... ( hap. III. Turner 19221 

found that barley and eon. showed significant mm-as- ... ratios of tops to root* as 
the nitrate eonecntralion of the solution was mena-ed. but that flax plants did not 
show such an increased ratio. When nitrogen ,s laekuut ... ,he nutnent mod.«..., the 
plant is able to utilise in new growth the mitogen that is stored within the plant. It 
ha. been shown by Roberts ,1921 , that apple tree- can absorb »,<»«•-,> store , a. a 
reserve, and later utilise ,, in ttmwth. A... -ppl' ", earbohydra.es 

lates root development. Thus it has been observed bv Daehno'vsk, 1 1.11-11. Kun.lson 

(1910), Curtis <1918,. and others that when twin-. <■»"»•*-■ " r I’* 1 "" 8 ,,rr 
si.jt.ir solutions an inen-ased ris.t devel..|.•>» results. 

It was observed bv Davie, , 1931 , .ha. .. -I.. ... ... htghcs, 

total nitrojten per gran. ol dry w.-.gl.t of ....a- " era,e m 

the area of lowest total nitrogen .n r gr.-.I dry w.-utht of Har .son ,19.14, 

found that it was possible ,.. inline,..-.- the a.. and relative pr..|H.rt.ons of lu- 

various parts of bluearass b> limiting .In- -uj.plv "• A " "" 0 

nitrogen was doe reused, the relat.v. oun, of growth .1,nun,shed, while that 

of the roots and rhixomes increased. . .. 

Starring (1923, studied th. effort of .a.bohv.Irate mtrogc. eon,upon he 

production of roots on the cuttings of ..-.' 7 rod...and found that the 

he., production of r.s.ts is obtained from those eutlmg.- win.-I.. a l„gh content of 

carbohydrate. When earbohvdra.es ..... low <>. amount, the cuttings 

develop no roots; and if there is suflic.cn, eaH-d.ydmtemer.-ly ,« unit..to the growth 

of roots, they make little or no growth. No ... ... r.s.t development 

could be secured bv varying the nitrogen conlcni. 

Heid (1924. 1026; investigated the l- bav.or of ctt.ngs take. fro... tomato plants 
that had been grown under condition to prmb.ee lie- extremes ... the enrbol.v.lra e 
nitrogen ratio. Her results indicated that a h.ul.-n.tn>ge„ supply plus a rcad.lv 
available supplv of carbohydrate apfanrs to furnish favorahle eo.ul.t.ons for ,l.oo 
growth. A somewhat limited nitrogen supply plus a readily ava.Ial.le supply ol 
carbohydrates appears id furnish conditions for root growth, ami, ... general, the 
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cutting has a tendency to do what the plant, from which it is taken, has been doing. 
She observed also that shoots are produced in greater number in light than in darkness. 
A greater quantity of roots is produced in darkness than in light by high-carbohydrate 
cuttings having a moderately high internal nitrogen reserve and growing in solutions 
lacking nitrates. If, however, high-carbohydrate cuttings with a lower nitrogen 
reserve are grown under the same conditions, a greater quantity of roots is produced in 
light than in darkness. Hicks (1928) obtained similar results in the case of normal 
cuttings of Salix viminalis and in those injected with potassium nitrate and various 
sugars. She considered that the initiation of growth is due to stimulated respiration 
giving energy for the withdrawal of nitrogen into the bast and its consequent upward 
translocation, particularly to the buds. The injected sugars hasten this considerably, 
while potassium nitrate in excess prevents the commencement of growth. Hicks 
concluded that shoots grow at the area of the lowest carbon/nitrogen ratio and roots 
nt the highest. Keid (1926) nlso found that different kinds of seedlings show very 
different growth responses, which are often related to the chemical composition of the 
seed. Thus the higher the nitrogen in proportion to the carbohydrate content of the 
seed the higher the shoot/root ratios of the seedlings. The shoot/root ratios in 
seedlings ranged from 2.01 for low-protein wheat to 8.37 for sunflower. In the case 
of high-protein corn and high-protein wheat, the shoot/root ratios are higher than the 
corresponding types that arc low in protein. It was also found that with the exception 
of cotton seedlings, the shoot/root ratios of all types were increased by the addition of 
nitrates, but that the seedlings of Isguminosae were the least responsive in this respect. 
Reid makes the .significant statement that it is apparently inadvisable to draw con¬ 
clusions as to the effect of mineral nutrients upon the subsequent growth of plants 
when the observations are based on growth responses during the first 3 weeks of 
growth only. Before studying the effect'of an element or compound on growth it 
would therefore seem desirable to conduct experiments in which the storage supply of 
the elements or compound in question has been at least partially exhausted by the 
seedling. 


F. Significance in Agricultural Practice 

The investigations cf the carbon/nit logon ratio indicate its importance 
upon the vegetative growth and reproduction of plants. When, however, 
an attempt is made to formulate methods of agricultural practice based 
upon the carbon nitrogen ratio, the complexity of the problem and the 
lack of definite information on this subject become evident. Little or 
nothing is known concerning the question of cumulative and reciprocal 
influences or the effect of the length of the growing season as influenced 
by weather upon the relations of carbon to nitrogen. In this regard it is 
necessary to consider not only the accumulation of reserves but also the 
relative rates of nitrogen absorption and of carbohydrate synthesis at the 
critical periods of growth (Knight. 1924). Hooker (1925) enumerated 
various wavs in which the carbohydrate nitrogen relations may be varied. 
Thus the carbohydrate content may be increased by girdling, by thinning, 
and by the application of nitrogen at certain times. It can be decreased 
by shading, by shortening the daily period of illumination, by defoliation, 
by heading, and by manuring with nitrogen. The nitrogen content, on 
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the other hand, can l»o increased by manuring, by shading, by defoliation, 
and by certain typos of pruning. It may be decreased by girdling or 
defoliation early in the season or by local suppression of growth through 
pruning, and in some cases the insoluble nitrogen may be increased by 
shortening the day. The nitrogen content may also be decreased l»v 
sod or intercrops. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the facts that have been observed 
concerning the carbon nitrogen ratio have thrown light only on many 
established practices, as. for example, manuring, pruning, and girdling, 
and have thus shown that certain fairly definite physiological processes 
occur as a result of these practices. The knowledge concerning the 
carbon/nitrogen ratio is thus at present not sufficient to formulate any 
methods of agricultural practice other than those which have long been 
established. The information that has been obtained in regard to the 
carbon/nitrogen ratio has helped to a certain extent to account lor some 
of the conflicting results that have Iwcn obtained from certain agricultural 
practices. It is now known that the results obtained Irout agricultural 
practices will depend upon both the internal and external conditions that 
prevail both before and after the plant has been treated. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE FAT METABOLISM OF THE GREEN PLANT 
I. FATTY SUBSTANCES IN PLANTS. CRUDE LIPIDES 

When dry plant tissues are extracted with ethyl ether, chloroform, 
petroleum ether, carbon disulphide, benzene, acetone, or any of the other 
“fat solvents," a large number of substances are obtained which are 
designated collectively as the “ether extract," the “chloroform extract," 
etc., according to the particular solvent that has been used in the extrac¬ 
tion. These substances are also frequently termed the “fatty sub¬ 
stances" of the plant. Recently Sando (1928) in order to simplify the 
classification of the fatty substances suggested the name “crude lipides" 
for the tissue constituents obtained by extraction with the fat solvents, 
and that term will be used in the following discussion. 

The crude lipides that have thus been extracted may be divided into 
two main groups: (a) Those substances which contain in their chemical 
constitution the fatty acids and which yield these acids upon hydrolysis. 
I his group of substances includes the fats, fatty oils, waxes, sterol esters, 
phospholipides, and galactolipidcs. Until 1925. however, there was no 
comprehensive name to include all such substances. In that year 
Bloor proposed the name “lipides” to designate these types of compounds, 
and this term will be used in the following classification of the fatty 
substances of plants. (6) Those substances which are not compounds of 
fatty acids. 1 hese include the essential oils, hydrocarbons, resins, and 
coloring matters. Although some of these substances are similar to the 
lipides in possessing a greasy feel, they have little or no resemblance to 
them from a chemical standpoint. 

I lie classification of the crude lipides that may occur in plant tissue 
is given in the outline on page 727. 

A. 1.1 TIDES 

The lipides are the most abundant, the most widely distributed 
throughout the plant, and apparently are the most important, from a 
biological standpoint, of the fatty substances that occur in plants. As 
defined by Bloor (1925), they include those substances in plants and 
animals which are insoluble in water but soluble in ether, chloroform, 
benzene, or other fat solvents and which have a relationship to the fatty 
acids as esters either actual or potential. The compounds included under 
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the term “lipides” form a group which is as strictly defined as either the 
proteins or carbohydrates and which are practically of the same physio¬ 
logical importance. 


<TI»e fats or fatty oils: Eaters 
rhc simple)of the fatty acids with glycerol 
lipides I The waxes: Esters of fatty 

".acids with nionohvdric alcohols 
The compound 
lipides: Esters 

1 of the fa 11 y/Tlie pl.os-J Lecithin 


The crude lipides: 
The fatty sub¬ 
stances which may 
he extracted from' 
plant tissues by 
ether, chloroform, 
benzene, and other 
fat solvents 


The lipides: Esters 
(of fatty acids and 
alcohols and their 
hydrolytic prod¬ 
ucts which arc so¬ 
luble in fat solvents 


acids containing ) pholipides 
groups in addi- iGalarto- 
tion to alcohols Mipidcs 
and fatty acids 


Cephalin 

Phreosin 

Kerasin 


. The saturated fatty 
The fatty )acids 
acids I The unsaturated 
Matty acids 


Sterol alcohols 

Wav alcohols 


Substnnces not 
^compounds of fat¬ 
ty acids 


The derived 

lipides: 
Sulkstanres 
derived from 
the simple 
a n d c o in- 
pound lip* 
1 ides by hy¬ 
drolysis 


Itcsins 

llydrtH-arbons 

Essential oils 
Coloring matters 

Sterols: Not derived from hydrolysis of esters 


1. Composition. -The fatly acids and van.ms typos of air,hols .. 
always component parts of the liphles a,..l shonl.lI lx- dtsoussed hr e 
some detail, since the reactions of the hpi.ics are due ... a large ». to 
the character of these two types of compounds that enter ...to the.r <om- 

P0S a. ,0 F a «p Acids .—According to their position in the scheme of elassificn- 
tion, the fatty acids sl.ould he considered under the head, .g of I 
derived lipides. In order .0 give the student a clear undent.nth. g - 1 
the nature of the lipides. however, and the par. that the fa . 

Play in determining their characteristics, a d.sc.ss.on of the fa t - 

is given here. The fatty acids arc ...onol.as.c and arc so named ■ 
they occur in natural fats and because in the free state they re*-.. M- ‘ 
fats in physical properties. The lower fatty acds as fornne. ac . . . 

propionic are widely distributed i“ ... cells throughout tie .. 
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either in the free or in the combined form. The higher fatty acids with 
which we are here more particularly concerned occur in the free state to 
a considerable extent in germinating seeds and perhaps to a limited extent 
in other plant parts. By far the greater portion that occurs in plants, 
however, is combined with the alcohols to form the various types of esters 
that are designated as lipides. The classification and identification 
of a large proportion of the lipides are based upon the fatty acids that 
they contain. The fatty acids may be divided into two main series: (1) 
the saturated and (2) the unsaturated. 

1 . Saturated .—The saturated fatty acids have the general formula 
C„H 2n 0 2 and contain the maximal hydrogen possible. A saturated 
acid is thus saturated with respect to its hydrogen. The more important 
saturated acids are shown in the following table: 


The Saturated Fatty Acids 

Name of the ncid 

Formic. 

Acetic. 

Propionic. 

n Butyric. 


Isohutyric 


n Valeric.... 
n Caproic... 
Copry lie.... 

Capric. 

Laurie. 

Myristic.... 

Palmitic. 

Stearic. 

Araeliidic_ 

Lignoccric... 
Corot ic. 


Formula 

HCOOH 

CHaCOOH 

CxH.COOH 

C»HjCOOH 

CH, 

\ 

CHCOOH 

/ 

CH, 

C.H.COOH 

C,H„COOH 

CrHuCOOH 

CtHuCOOH 

CnH.aCOOH 

C.aHrCOOH 

CuHa.COOH 

C,tH„COOH 

C.»H*COOH 

C„H 4 ,COOH 

CnHuCOOH 


I ho acids of this series up to capric acid are liquid at ordinary temper¬ 
atures, while the members containing 10 or more carbon atoms are 
solids. The lowest members of this saturated series containing four 
or less carbon atoms arc miscible with water in all proportions. As 
the molecular weight increases beyond this, however, the solubility 
of the acids in water rapidly diminishes to zero. The acids of this 
senes from capric acid down are easily distilled with steam and are 
termed the “volatile fatty acids.** The acids next above capric pass 
over in a current of steam only in traces, while the acids higher distill 
scarcely at all. Practically all these saturated acids above normal valeric 
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occur, for the most part, in the form of glycerides in various plants 
Thus caproic, caprylic, and capric acids occur as glycerides in coconut and 
palm-nut oils. Laurie acid occurs as a glyceride in laurel oil. coconut 
oil, palm oil, and myrtle wax. Myristic acid occurs as a glyceride ... 
palm-kernel oil. Palmitic acid is found as glycerides in barberry wax 
and in palm oil. Stearic acid occurs in the form of glyceride shea 
butter and cacao butter while arachidic acid is found in relatively large 

amounts as glycerides in peanut oil. 

2. Umaturated .—The organic chemist designates these acids as the 
unsaturated acids, but since the tern, "unsaturated fatty acids is used 
extensively by biologists, it was thought best to designate then, by tins 
name in this text. When the fatty acid molecule does not eon ..... tin 
maximum amount of hydrogen possible, the acid is said to be unsaturaUd 
This means that at some point in the chain one or more pairs of carbon 
atoms are united by a double union. This double union may occur n a 
number of different positions, and the properties of the acid j J' r ' 
the different positions of the double unions. The unsaturated fatty 
acids may be made to combine with hydrogen, halogens or ox>g< > 
chemical means. The greater the degree of unsaturation 1. nun 
unstable is the acid and the ...ore readily docs ., combine with td I - 

meats mentioned above. The unsaturated acids are h«,u ds atI or l im y 
temperatures. They fall into different series according o their I g 
of unsaturation. The more important ones are given ... the following 

table: 

The t'ss.vTCHiTKii F.riv Ai’ios | . onmi|:i 

Name of flu* acitl #• n ; o ; 

OU-ic scries: or rJU_,Voo!i 

.. f.H:(<W>ll 

.. (V!lr,COO!l 

. . .C'clIaaCOOli 

Oleic. 

Isomer of oleic: CYH^COOH 

R*P ic . Cs.H.tCOOH 

. . 

Linolic series: or cjl^-.COOIl 

.c, : h\,cooh 

. . O, 

Linolenic series: or 

. C.tll^COOll 

Linolenic. CJ1... 

Hydroxy series: or c.H^.tOCOOM 

C.:H«Ol’OOll 

Ricinoleic uritl . 

The oleic series takes its name from oleic acid. which *>rcnr- 
ide in most fats and oils. Tiglic acid occurs as a glycend. 
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while hypogeic acid is found in the form of glyceride in peanut and 
maize oil. Oleic is the most widespread and most abundant of any 
of the fatty acids that occur in the plant. The glyceride of this acid is 
found in the fats and oils of the coconut, palm kernel, olive, peanut, 
cotton seed, maize, flax seed, soybean, and many other seeds. Linolic 
acid occurs in the combined form in linseed oil, cotton-seed oil, olive oil, 
peanut oil, soybean oil, and maize oil, while linolenic acid and its Isomers 
are found in linseed oil, hemp oil, sunflower oil, soybean oil, and other 
plant oils. 

The hydroxy-fatty acids have one or more hydroxyl groups that 
replace hydrogen in the chain. One of the common hydroxy-fatty 
acids is ricinoleic, which is unsaturated and forms the glyceride that is 
the principal constituent of castor oil. 

6. Glycerol and Other Alcohols .—Alcohols of various kinds are com¬ 
bined with the fatty acids to form numerous types of lipides. Of these 
alcohols, the trihydroxyalcohol, glycerol, or glycerin (C 3 H s (OH) 3 ), is by 
far the most abundant and forms esters or glycerides with many different 
fatty acids. At ordinary temperatures, it is a viscid fluid and mixes 
with water in all proportions. It is miscible with ethyl alcohol, but only 
slightly soluble in ether and is insoluble in chloroform, petroleum ether, 
and carbon disulphide. It is highly hygroscopic, absorbing more than 
one-half its weight of water from the air and cannot be completely freed 
from water in vacuo over sulphuric acid. Glycerol is formed in the 
alcoholic fermentation of sugar. It was discovered during the World 
\\ar that glycerol can be prepared from sugar by the action of yeast in 
the presence of large amounts of sodium sulphite and large quantities 
were obtained in this manner. 


I he alcohols that are combined with the fatty acids to form waxes 
or sterol esters are monohydric and are insoluble in water. Some of 
these which are found in plants are eeryl alcohol (C\*H i3 OH), which occur* 
m the i-ombmed stale as eeryl palmitate in poppy wax; myricyl alcohol 
*° H ‘!. \ I} ; " ,ld ' om,rs ^ the ester of cerotic acid in carnauba 

„ ,S 0 | ,> . ,: l nn, ‘ <l from ,h <* l(> aves of the Brazil palm; and cholesterol 
(GkHuOH). winch is a cyclic, monohydric alcohol. Such compounds are 
somenmes termed “sterols.” Cholesterol is found in animal tissue, but 
so far has not Isvn detected in plants. It is of interest here, however, 
since phytosterol, wind, is apparently an isomer of cholesterol, is found 
m practically all the fatly materials of plants, constituting from 0.13 to 
0.30 per cent ol such materials. The term “phytosterol,” however, is 
now used genencally. since phytosterol is considered to be composed of a 
mixture of twosubstances: sitosterol (C 2 ;H 14 OH), which has been obtained 
from the oil of wheat, rye. and maize; and stigmastero! (C 30 H 47 OH), 
which has been found in the phytosterol of rape oil and cacao butter. 
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Anderson and Moore (1923) found that corn oil contains 2 per cent of 
unsaponifiable matter, largely of pliytostcrol, which is identical with 
sitosterol. Both cottonseed oil and linseed oil contain at least two 
phytosterols differing in optical properties. The corn pollen o! white 
flint com contains phytosterol palmitate (Anderson, 1923).^ 1 he tat 
extracted from this pollen with absolute alcohol contains 25 per mil 
unsaponifiable matter, primarily a mixture of optically inactive phytos¬ 
terols, which are free from water of crystallization. Anderson (1924) 
also found that the unsaponifiable matter derived from the endosperm 
of corn contained considerable quantities of ordinary sitosterol associate, 
with dihydrositosterol (see Anderson and others, 1926; Icrrone and 
others, 1927; Matlack, 1935; and Moyer. 1935). 

2. Classification.—According to Bloor (1925). the hpidcs may be 
divided into three main groups: (a) the simple. (6) the compound, and 
(c) the derived. ... 

a. Simple. —The simple lipides include those compounds which are 
the esters of the fatty acids with various alcohols. 'I he fats and latty 
oils and the waxes are the main groups of the simple hpules. 

1. Falx and Fatty Oil*.- This group of con.|>ou,uls .s .oinposo.l o 
esters of the fatty acids will, glycerol, termed the ".ng yc.-ndcs of 
fatty acids. These compounds an- commonly called “mb if "'•> remain 
liquid at ordinary temperatures and "fats" when they are so hd a. such 
temperatures. The oils of this type are frequently dosignutrd ns fa, > 
oils” to distinguish then, from the volatile oils ami oilher. tlImt have ... 
chemical relation to the triglycerides. In this d.M UsMon the term l.i 
will be used in the general sense as including all the tnglyocr.de. . I ■ 
fats as they occur in nature are practically always m.x ures 
proportions of triglycerides. In some fats one .nglyoor.de ,«wlo..inmU.. 
in others another and in still others several are present ... consu'er be 
amounts, so that probably no natural fat consists so. > « . 
triglyceride. Furthermore, the individual fat,y-and rad.e s of . 

single glyceride may be different (Colin, and ll.ldi.ch, ) 1 
Bcngis and Anderson 1934). Thus each of the three fa ty-ac^ adu-ab 
may be different, two may Is 1 of one type and t » 1 "" " lu " ' 
three n.ay be of the same kind. The type o. glycer.de ha ,nej... - 
nates in a given fa. gives that fa, its more pronoun.-,al '-> r ' ' 

Although a large number of trigly.eri.les occur ... nature, hoj- of n,> a- 
tic acid, Inuric acid, palmitic acid, stearic acid, o... .» < • 

and linolenic acid make up the gr.-a, bulk of .«•«« f: ! ' ' 

This fact, as well as the mixed nature of the fats and ...Is from -I 
is shown in the table on page 732. adapted trotn Alsberg ... ' J, ■>'_ 
(1928), Baughman and Jamieson (1920, 1921, 1.12-1. 

Baughman, and Brauns (1921. 1922). 
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(a) Physical Properties. —The triglycerides of the higher fatty acids 
are insoluble in water, while those of the lower are slightly soluble. The 
triglycerides above those of caprylic acid are lighter than water and 
all float thereon. They are readily soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, 
and other organic solvents in the cold but are much more soluble in these 
solvents when heated. They are only slightly soluble in ethyl and 


Percentage of the More Important Fatty Acids Combined in Fats and Oils 


Fat or oil 

Laurie 

Myris- 

tic 

Pal¬ 

mitic 

Stearic 

Oleic 

Lino- 

lie 

Lino- 

lcnic 

Coconut.. 

45 

20 

5 

3 

6 



Palm kernel. 

55 

12 

0 

4 

rw 



Olive. 


• • • • 

14.0 

... | 

rfj 

10 


Peanut. 


• • • • 

8.5 

0 

m 

20 


Cotton seed. 


.... 

23.4 

. .. 

trif 

45 


Maize. 


• • • 


2 

44.0 

48 


Linseed.. 


3 




77 


Soybean.. 



11 0 

2 

20 0 

04 

m 

Cantaloup seed oil. J 

• • 

• • • • 

0.3 

10.2 

4.5 

27.2 

50.0 

Sunflower oil. 

.. 


3.5 

HI 

33.4 

57.5 


Hubbard squash seed oil.1 

.. 

.... 

13 0 

to 

37.0 

44.0 



methyl alcohol and acetone, at ordinary temperatures, but readily 
soluble when heated. Castor oil is an exception, however, and is readily 
soluble in ethyl alcohol in the cold. 

The pure triglycerides are colorless, odorless, and tasteless, the 
properties of color, odor, and taste, when present, being due entirely 
to foreign substances mixed with or dissolved in them. The pure tri¬ 
glycerides are for the most part optically inactive. Castor oil is an 
exception, since it contains an optically active fatty acid. Some of the 
impuritied triglycerides show optical properties, but these properties are 
flue to such nonfat impurities as resins and sterols. 

(h) Chemical Properties. ( 1 ) Hydrolysis .—AH the fats and fatty 
oils, under proper conditions, may be hydrolyzed to glycerin and their 
component fatty acids. Thus, for example, in the case of tripalmitin, 
hydrolysis proceeds after the following manner: 


H 

'* II ,COO— (*— H 
.*.!!.<*OC»—C—II 
(Til.iCOO—<’- If 


H 

I 

H—C—OR 

+■ 3H:0-HC—OH + 3CuH„COOH 


II 

rri|»ihuifiti 


H—0—OH 

H 

Glycerol 


Palmitic acid 
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The fats may be hydrolyzed: (a) By treating them with superheated 
steam in the presence of a suitable catalytic agent. Four compounds 
that may be used as catalyzers are sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
lime, and magnesia. Sulphuric acid is the most efficient agent since 
it apparently aids in bringing the fat into a finer emulsion, (b) By 
the action of the enzyme lipase. This enzyme may be isolated from 
plant tissue and used in the laboratory for hydrolyzing fats. Lipase 
hydrolyzes the fats in plants under natural conditions as will be described 
later. The hydrolysis of fats is apparently the first step in their breaking 
up for utilization in the metabolism of the plant. 

(2) Saponification .—When fats are boiled with caustic alkali they 
are hydrolyzed into glycerol and fatty acids, the alkali combining with 
the fatty acid to form soap, a process termed “saponification.” The 
term saponification literally means soapmaking. The process may be 
illustrated by using the fat tripulmitin as an example: 


II 

CuHj.C’OO—C—H 
I 

CuHj.COO—C’—H 

I + 

CuH»iCOO—C—II 
H 

Tripulmitin 


II 

H—t—OH 

3XaOll-3(',$H„C*OOXa + H-C—OH 

H-C 1 ’—OH 

I 

II 

Sodium palmitutc Glycerol 

(n soap) 


In the laboratory the saponification of fats is usually carried out by 
alcoholic alkali solutions, since the reaction is much more rapid with 
this reagent than with alkali in water. The process is of interest in 
plant physiology because it is considered to play some part in the trans¬ 
location and utilization of fats, as will Ik* discussed later. 

(3) Drying of Of/*.—When most of the fatty oils arc exposed to the 
air they tend to thicken or dry. This is due in some cases to polymeri¬ 
zation and in others to oxidation. Some oils only thicken, while others 
Ijceomc dry and form a more or less hard mass or. if spread out suffi¬ 
ciently. a thin elastic film. The drying process is due primarily to the 
oxidation of the oils and is characteristic of those oils which contain 


fatty acids with unsaturated carbon unions; the larger the number of 
these unsaturated unions the more readily do the oils lake up oxygen. 
According to the degree to which they dry. oils an* ground into three 


classes (Haas and Hill. 1U13): 

a) Nondrying .—The oils in this group only thicken but do not 
become hard or form films. They are composed, for the most part, of the 
triglyceride of oleic acid. To this group belong olive oil. |x*amit oil. 
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almond oil, rice oil, and the oil from the kernels of cherry, plum, peach, 
and apricot seeds. 

b) Drying. —The oils of this group are composed principally of the 
triglycerides of the unsaturated fatty acids of the linoleic and linolenic 
series and contain a relatively small amount of oleic acid. The drying 
oils absorb oxygen from the air and form an elastic skin or film, a charac¬ 
teristic that is utilized in the manufacture and application of paints. 
Some of the oils that belong to this group are linseed, hemp seed, sun¬ 
flower, cedar nut, walnut, and poppy seed. 

c) Semidrying. —According to the classification of Haas and Hill 
(1913), the oils of this group have drying properties lying midway 
between those of the drying and nondrying oils. They differ from the 
true drying oils in containing triglycerides of acids of the linoleic series. 
Some of the oils that fall in this group are cottonseed, pumpkin seed, 
soybean, sesame and croton, watermelon seed, barley and rye seed, rape, 
mustard seed, and radish seed. 

(4) Values far I trier mining Ihr Character of Falx and Oil*. —There are certain 
chemical values that are used as measures of certain characteristics of the fats. These 
values are determined in the technical chemical analyses of fats but are also of impor¬ 
tance in determining certain changes that may occur in the metabolism of these 
compounds in the plant. It is not the intention here to enter into any detailed discus¬ 
sion of the procedure or methods to Ik* used in determining these values, but to 
discuss them only in so far as they will be an aid in understanding the physiological 
changes that occur in the fat metabolism of the plant. A detailed discussion may 
lie obtained by consulting Haas and Hill (1913), loathes and Haper (1925), and "The 
Methods of Analysis of Ollicial Agricultural Chemists" (1925). The chemical values 
of the fats that will Ik- mentioned here arc (a) the acid, (6) the Hehner, (c) the saponifi¬ 
cation, (rf) the iodine, and (e) the acetyl. 

o) Arid Value. — By the acid value of a fat is meant the number of milligrams of 
potassium hydroxide necessary to neutralize 1 g. of the fat. It is thus a measure of the 
amount of free fatty acid present in the fat and indicates the degree of hydrolysis 
it has undergone. The acid value, however, indicates nothing as to the nature of the 
tree acids present in the fat. The acid value of a fat may be obtained by dissolving a 
men-oired portion in neutral 95 per cent alcohol, heating to boiling, and titrating with 
0.1 \ alkali, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. 

b» connection with the acid value of a fat, the total insoluble acids and the total 
soluble acids should be considered. 

Hrhnrr Value.— By the Hehner value of a fat is meant the percentage of fatty 
acids insoluble in water 'hat is yielded on the saponification of the fat. The detcr- 
iiiitntion of 'he insoluble fatty acids of a fat gives some information as to its com¬ 
position. Thus if the f it contained in a certain plant part shows, during the course 
»h.* development of the plant, a decrease in the percentage of insoluble fatty acids, 
I' an in.I.* i .i ;h t ;hc higher fatty acids are being replaced by those of the lower 
•croups, which >r. soluble in water. The total soluble acids of a fat represent both 
.« mid. tied acids of the oil which are soluble in water and represent 
• ' of lo.-. r molecular weight. The determination of the soluble acids 

in- •vsul's .)! latned in the estuuaii in of the total insoluble fatty acids. 
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c) Saponification Value. —The saponification equivalent or value of a fat is the 
amount of potassium hydroxide in milligrams that is neutralized during the saponifica¬ 
tion of 1 g. of the fat by the combined and free fatty acids that it contains. It is in 
reality an indication of the mean molecular weight of the fatty acids that enter into 
the composition of the fat. Thus fats that are the glycerides of the higher fatty acids 
give relatively low saponification values, while those that are glycerides of the lower 
fatty acids give relatively high saponification values. The saponification values of 
some of the more common plant futs are as follows: 

Saponification 

Fat or oil value 

Coconut oil. 2-16 to 2t»0 

Peanut oil. 190 to 190 

Cottonseed oil. 193 to 195 

I.insecd oil. 192 to 195 

Soybean oil. 193 

Olive oil. 185 to 190 

Corn oil. 188 to 193 

Rape-seed oil. 170 to 179 

d) Iodine Value. —By the iodine value of a fnt is meant the amount of iodine, 
expressed in percentage of the weight of the oil. that the combined and free unsatu¬ 
rated fatty acids of the fat will take up. Thus if the iodine value of the fat content of a 
plant decreases during any given period, it indicates that the unsaturated fatty acids 
of the oil are becoming saturated, probably by the addition of oxygen. The iodine 
value of some of the more common plant fats is shown in the following table: 


Iodine Values of Plant Fats 
(After Alsberg and Taylor, 192S> 


Fat or oil 

Iodine 

value 

Fat or oil 

Iodine 

value 

Linseed oil 

173 to 201 
137 to 143 
119 to 135 | 
111 to 130 

108 to no 

94 to 102 1 

_ 

Peanut oil.. 

S3 to 100 
51 to 57 
32 to 41 

13 to 17 

8 to 10 

Soybean oil,. 

Palm oil. 

Sunflower oil. 

Corn oil. 

Cottonseed oil 

Cacao butter.< 

Palm kernel oil.' 

Coconut oil. 

Rape-seed oil. 



e) Acetyl Value.— The acetyl value of a fat gives the number of milligrams of 
potassium hydroxide required to neutralize the acetic acid that is set free when 1 g 
of the ucetylatcd fat is saponified. The acetyl value is really a measure of t In- amount 
of the hydroxyl groups that a fat contains. The acetyl values of some of the fats an¬ 
as follows (after Haas and Hill. 19131: 


Linseed oil. 

3.98 

Palm oil. 

. 18 0 

Olive oil.. 

10 64 

Grape-seed oil. 

144 0 

Rape-seed oil. 

14 7 

Castor oil. 

153.0 


lie a eonoi 


2. Waxes. —The waxes are generally defined as fatty-acid esters of som 
other than glycerol, usually a inonohydric alcohol such as ceryl alcohol, cetyl alcohol. 
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myricyl alcohol, and phytosterol. The waxes may also contain acids other than those 
which have been mentioned in considering the fats and oils. According to McNair 
(1931), plant waxes include as components higher fatty acids, mono- or dihydroxy 
saturated alcohols of high molecular weight, esters formed from these, ketones, and 
hydrocarbons. The waxes from the tropics have lower melting points and higher 
molecular weights than those from the temperate zone. Most of the vegetable 
waxes are produced by the integuments of the organism and not internally as are the 
fats. The term “waxes” is used only in the chemical sense and has reference to their 
composition regardless of their physical condition, so that waxes occur as both solids 
and liquids. The waxes of the plant kingdom are all solids. Some of the waxes of 
plant origin are ceryl pnlmitate in poppy wax and myricyl cerotatc and ceryl eerotate 
in carnauba wax. Some of the waxes of animal origin are beeswax, wool wax, and 
spermaceti. 

Waxes are somewhat less soluble in the ordinary fnt solvents than arc fats. The 
waxes, as a general rule, have to be boiled with alcoholic potash much longer than the 
glycerides in order to In? saponified. This is due in part, apparently, to their low 
solubility even in hot alcohol. Their saponification value is low because the molcculnr 
weights of the alcohols as well as the fatty acids that compose them are high. Waxes 
are commonly found on fruits and leaves and are generally spread over the cuticle as 
a wax covering. In fruits this covering is termed the “bloom” when it is noticeable. 
These wax coverings may consist of grains, small rods, or crusts. The greatest 
thickness of wax deposit that has been observed is on the leaves of some of the palms 
where in some cases the coverings are more than 5 nun. in thickness. In the waxlikc 
coating of the apple, Sando (1923* obtained from the ether extract triacontane 
(CioIUj). melting at 63.5 to 64®C.; heptacosonol (C-:HuO), melting at 81 to 81.5®; 
and nialol, a crystalline alcohol. 

Pollard, ('hilmall, and Pi|»er (1031 > and Smith and Chihnall (1932) found that 
n-hexacosanol is the chief constituent of the wax of the |>ercnniul forage grasses, 
cocksfoot, and rye grass. 

Salmi and Chihnall (1932* identified n-nonacosanc. cerotic acid, and ceryl alcohol 
among the constituents of tin- leaf wax of Brussels sprouts. Chihnall and others 
(1933) found that a long-chain primary alcohol, n-triacontanol, is the principal 
component of the wax from the leaves of alfalfa, and Pollard, Chibnall, and Piper 
(1933) reported that n-octacosnnol, a primary alcohol, is the principal component 
of tin* wax from the young blades of wheat. The waxes of the three last mentioned 
plants contain paraffin of a complex nature, and the wax from the leaves of alfalfa 
and wheat contains mixed fatty acids of an unknown composition. 

Marklev and Sando (1931. 1933) noted in the formation of the wnxlike coating 
of the apple that there i' an increase in the ursolic acid, the oily fraction, and the total 
ether extract throughout the growing period and during storage. They considered 
that the difficulty in removing spray residues cannot be attributed directly to an 
nccumulatioii of oil of the sprays but rather to an increase of all the ether-soluble, 
waxlike constituents due to physiological stimulation. The application of a mineral 
oil may '-xert a M-misolvent action on the natural waxy coating. This would cause the 
panicles of poison to he more easily ami firmly embedded. After the disappearance 
«ii the d'solving oil. the natural waxy constituent would form again, and this 
.uorc compart coating would protect the arsenate particles against the cleaning fluid. 

/. < ,w>;tan ml Liiiith .*\- The term “compound Iipules" as defined by Bloor (1925) 
ii.ehnh-s 'in esters of tin- fatty-ncid-cout-lining groups in addition to an alcohol and 
:• l • y acid. This group of substances has lu-en designated bv various authors as 
■ t “lipoids, and “fatlike bodies.” MacLcan and MacLean (1927) in defining 
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the term “lipins” stated that they are substances of a fatlike nature, yielding upon 
hydrolysis fatty acids or derivatives thereof and containing either nitrogen or nitrogen 
and phosphorus. The compound lipides are divided into (I) the phospholipides and 
(2) the galaetolipides. 

1. Bhospholi [rides. —This group has also been called the “phospholipins.” “phos- 
phatides,” and sometimes “the lecithins.” The phospholipides are substituted fats 
containing phosphoric acid and nitrogen. They thus contain phosphorus, nitrogen, 
and fatty acids and on hydrolysis yield glyceroplnisphoric acid, fatty acids, and basic 
bodies, such as choline and amino ethyl alcohol. The phospholipides are soluble in 
the majority of the ordinary fat solvents with the exception of acetone. The phos¬ 
pholipides are precipitated from the crude ether or fat solvent ext met by the addition 
of an excess of acetone (Maclxuin and MacLcan, 1927 1 . The two most abundant 
phospholipides are lecithin and ccpluilin. 

(«) Lecithin .—Lecithin is considered the most important plant pliospholipidc. 
It may be regarded as a fat in which one of the three fatly acids is replaced by phos¬ 
phoric acid combined with choline. The type of fatty acids combined m lecithins 
varies widely. In a lecithin preparation from the soybean, la-vcne and Uolf (1925) 
found stearic, palmitic, oleic, linoleic. and linolcnic acids. Is-citlun is very labile and 
undergoes changes ns the result of oxidation. It combines with acids and bases and 
acts readily as an adsorbent. The occurrence of lecithin in the plant will be mentioned 
in a subsequent topic. 

(6) Crphnlin .—This coni|>ound closely resembles lecithin and is always found 
closely associated with it. It is distinguished from lecithin by its insolubility m 
alcohol und is separated in the lalniratory from lecithin by the utilization of this 
property. Cephalin is considered to contain two fatty acids—one of the common 
fatty-acid series und another peculiar to cephalin, termed "cephalic acid.” It also 
contains three basic bodies, two of choline and one of amino ethyl alcohol. The 
methods for the separation of cephalin have never been very well defined, and it is 
probable that pure cephalin has never been prepared. 

2 . Galacloli /rides. —The galaetolipides arc coni|>ounds of the fatty acids with a 
carbohydrate und contain nitrogen but no phosphoric acid. They have also been 
designated us "glycolipins.” "ccrebrosidcs." and "gnladoMdcs.” The galaetolipides 
arc bodies of a glucoside nature and u|m>ii hydrolysis yield galactose, a fatty acid, and a 
base. 

c. Derived Lipides. —The* term ‘‘derived lipides" is given those suit- 
stances which arc derived from the simple ami compound lipides by 
hydrolysis and which are soluble in the fat solvents. They include the 
fatty acids of the various series and the large molecular alcohols which are 
soluble in the iat solvents and are found in nature combined with the 
fatty acids. These alcohols include cholesterol, myrieyl alcohol, and 
cetyl alcohol. The derived lipides have been discussed in relation to 
the compounds of which they area part and will not be mentioned further 
here. 

3. Distribution in the Plant Cell. - Fatty substances occur appar¬ 
ently in every living plant cell in exceedingly variable quantities. They 
are present in the cells of the apical meristeni and were determined l>\ 
Priestley (1924) to be for the most part phospholipides. Fats, fatty 
acids, and soaps can lie detected in the walls of plant cells at a very early 
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stage and appear to be present as early as the cellulose and pectic sub¬ 
stances. Hansteen-Cranner (1924 to 1926) noted the presence of fats 
and phospholipides in the cell walls of parenchymatous tissues. He 
considered these of importance in regard to the permeability of these 
tissues. Priestley (1924) stated that the cell walls of the phloem tissues 
are free from fat, although fat is included in the cell content. The exter¬ 
nal protective coverings of the plant owe their imperviousness to water 
to various oxidation and condensation products of fatty acids, especially 
hydroxy-fatty acids, as mentioned in Chap. I. In the photosynthetic 
tissues, fats and phospholipides are always present, and the pigments 
of the green leaf are probably dissolved in colloidal solutions of fatty 
substances. By far the major portion of the fatty substances in plants 
is found in the protoplasm, but the physical relation between these 
substances and the protoplasm is, as yet, not clearly understood. Wak- 
ker (1886) considered that the oil substances are distributed evenly 
in very minute drops in the protoplasm, while Tschirch and Kritzler 
(1900) believed that the fatty substances of oily seeds are not in drops 
but are homogeneously mixed with the protoplasm. Czapek (1913) 
stated that fatty substances in seeds are ultramicroscopically divided 
in the protoplasm and that oil drops cannot be demonstrated. Haber- 
landt. (1914) stated that in oily seeds the greater proportion of the oil is 
contained in the interstices between the delicate meslnvork of the proto¬ 
plasm, but that when the oil is present in the tissues in small amounts it is 
suspended in the protoplasm in small drops. Dangeard (1923) by means 
of intravital staining of living cells of the seeds of Ricinus and conifers 
found the cytoplasm to be alveolar and in the alveoli the aleurone grains 
and the oil are located. The oil in these alveoli is not a continuous phase 
but is in the form of spherules, which are thus inclusions in the cytoplasm. 
The dispersion of fatty substances or lipoids in the cells of the embryo and 
endosperm was studied by Pack (1925) with especial reference to juniper 
seeds. As afterripening and germination proceeded at 5°C. the lipoid 
drops gradually became smaller and increased in number. This dis¬ 
persion was found to proceed and accompany the appearance of sugar 
and starch in the hypocotyl region. As germination progresses, the 
lipoid drops in the root and shoot axil reach a degree of dispersion equal 
to the limit of tlie microscope. During germination there is a decrease 
in the number of these drops because the lipoid material is used in the 
manufacture of other compounds. The oil reserve observed in the 
seeds of hawthorn, castor bean, peach, and juniper shows that it is 
often stored in the form of large drops. At times these drops are collected 
into masses that fill the meshes of the protoplasm. Resting seeds, 
v:i(h little fatty content, deposit it as fine drops. The lipoids of active 
cells and tissues are in a very fine state of division. This dispersion of 
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the oily substances increases the oil surface many hundreds of limes 
and is favorable to hydrolysis by enzymes, so that translocation, absorp¬ 
tion, and transformation of the oil are favored. 

Pack stated that in the deposition of fatty materials in storage organs, 
one first notices fine oil droplets or bodies in the younger cells. These 
droplets increase in size with the age of the cells, so that in the old cells 
large masses or drops of oil can 1m* seen. These changes are the reverse 
of the dispersion of the lipoids during their digestion in the active tissues. 
Condensation attends the storage of fats while dispersion accompanies 
their digestion. 

Under certain conditions bodies termed “elaioplasts” are formed 
in certain cells and have been considered by some to be oil formers. 
According to Beer (1909), they are formed by the aggregation of plastids 
and their decomposition products, and, although they frequently con¬ 
tain oil, they are in no sense special oil-forming organs. The oil vacuoles 
sometimes observed in certain cells originate by the coalescence of numer¬ 
ous minute oil droplets secreted by the protoplasm in a manner similar 
to that in which the ordinary sap vacuole arises. Although these oil 
vacuoles may be large and project into the sap vacuole, they continue 
to lx? surrounded by a thin film of cytoplasm. The oil vacuoles are in 
no sense plastids, nor are they formed by elaioplasts but are simply 
accumulations of fatty substances (Rivett, 1918). 

4. Occurrence of Fats and Fatty Oils in the Plant.—-The fats and 
fatty oils make up the greater portion of the fatty substances that are 
found in plants. Although they are widely distributed in the plant 
world, the commercial supply of these products is obtained for the most 
part from a comparatively small number of species (approximately ' 200 ). 
The fats and fatty oils are reserve foods and are utilized by tin- protoplasm 
in respiration, growth, ami repair after tin* same manner as carbohydrates. 
When fats and oils are stored in tissues in relatively large amounts, 
carbohydrates, as a rule, are present in relatively small amounts. \\ lien 
carbohydrates are present in relatively large amounts, fats and oils 
generally occur only in limited quantity. 

a. In Fruits and Seeds .—The fats and oils are found in the greatest 
abundance in fruits and seeds. While they occur in the root. stem, 
branches, and leaves of plants, they are rarely present in these organs in 
quantities large enough to be of much significance. In some mis Is. 
as the cereals, the fats and oils are confined almost entirely to the embryo 
In the oil palm, both the embryo and endosperm contain a large amount 
of fat. In the olive, a large amount of oil is stored in tin* pulp >ur 


rounding the kernel and a smaller amount is in the kernel itself. 1 hr 
oil or fat in these different parts of the seed may have characteristic* 
that are quite different from each other. The table that follows give> 
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the percentages of oil that may occur in various seeds and plant parts. 
The percentage of oil varies in the same species under different condi¬ 
tions, so that any data in this regard should be considered as more or 
less relative. The figures that are commonly given for the fat and oil 
content mean simply the fat-solvent extract and include, thus, numerous 
substances other than fats and oils. 


The Percentages of Fats and Oils lv the Dry Material of Seeds and Other 

Plant Parts 


Plant part 

Perccn tage 
of fat 
or oil 

Plant part 

Percentage 
of fat 
or oil 

Coconut.... 

65 

70 

60 

45 50 
30-35 
15-20 

40 50 

30 35 
50-65 

40 50 
40-50 

41 

40-50 

15-20 

30 

35-15 

33-43 

50-55 

43-53 

1 

Madia saliva seed. 

32 

50 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

50 

2.1 

1.8 

1.9 

2.6 

1.1 

Brazil nut. 

Olive pulp. 

Castor bean. 

Kafir seed. 

Sunflower seed. 

Feterita seed.. 

Flax seed.. 

Milo seed.. 

Cotton seed. 

Corn seed.. 

Peanut. 

Wheat seed.. 

Hemp. 

Rye seed... 

Walnut. 

Rice seed. 

Cacao bean. 

Poppv seed. 

Buckwheat seed. 

Field pea. 

Pumpkin seed. 

Bean. .. 

1.5 

2.8 

1.8 

2.9 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

1.7 

Almond. 

Blucerass leaves 

Soybean. 

Buffalo grass leaves,. 

Cantaloup seed. 

Orchard grass stem and leaves 
Alfalfa stein and leaves 

Spurge seed. 

Rape seed.. 

Cowpeas stem and leaves .... 
Soybeans stem and leaves.... 
Oabbairc leaf 

Sesame seed. 

Colza seed.. 

i 



Phe starch and oil content of the seeds of 216 of the 280 families 
of angiospcrms and gymnosperms was tabulated by McNair (1930). He 
lomul that the seeds of 64.3 per cent of these families contain oil but no 
starch, 24.1 per cent contain both oil and starch, and 7 per cent contain 
'taivi. but not oil. Sullivan and Near (1933) found that wheat and its 
products under different storage conditions showed marked variations 
in i h<* amount of ether extract. The changes apparently correlated with 
increase of aridity and of content in the sample. 

'» /'. Slew and Leaves .—The fatty components of the leaves had been 
>1 '"lied very little until C'hibnall and Channon (1927, 1929) and Channon 
aud ( P.bnall (1927, 1929) examined the leaves of cabbage. They found 
the crude iipidcs of these leaves amounted to about 3.5 per cent 
"i tin* total solids, ('hibnall and Salmi (1931) reported that in the leaves 
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of cocksfoot (Daclylis glomcrata) the crude lipides amounted to as much 
as 7 per cent of the dry weight, while the total reducing sugar present 
amounted to only 3 per cent on the same basis. The relative amounts 
of some of the various constituents of the crude lipides of the leaves of 
cabbage have been reported by Chibnall and Salmi (1931) as follows: 


riTrcnlacc of 

Component other extract 

Chlorophyll, carotene, ami xantliopliyll.. 10 0 

Substances containing phosphorus.. 23 4 

Iron compounds. 3 9 

Glycerides, waxes, and free acids. 17 5 

Glycerol. I 3 

Unsaponifiable material: 

Saturated fraction.. 12 3 

Unsaturated fraction: 

Sterols. 4 5 

Unidcntified material. 13.3 


Heyl, Wise, and Speer (1929) and Speer. Wise, and Hart (1929) 
examined the fatty components of spinach. They found that 53 per cent 
of the fatty acids were present in tin* free state and 47 per cent as glycer¬ 
ides. From 550 g. of fatty acids, 20.5 g. of solid acids was obtained. 
These solid acids consisted chiefly of palmitic, stearic, and cerolic acids. 
About 145 g. of liquid acids was recovered, and of this amount 12.7 per 
cent was linolic, 34.7 per cent linolenic, and 26.3 per cent oleic. The 
volatile acids were present only in traces, if at all. 

From the unsaponifiable fraction of the ether extract, they obtained 
a hydrocarbon of the formula C 5 ,.H* ? . a common phytosterol with the 
formula C^H^Os, two alcohols of the formulas ('-jHmO and 
and an unsaturated, oily compound having the formula ('-.•jILiO. 

The crude lipides of the leaves that have been examined contain 
relatively large amounts of phosphatides. unsaponifiable materials, and 
unsaturated compounds. The role of lipides in the metabolism of the 
leaf is impossible of evaluation at the present time because of the occur¬ 
rence of lipides in relatively small amounts and because of their close 
association with the pigments of tin* leaf and other impurities. 

c. In Trees and Shrubs .—Fats and oils form a considerable portion 
of the food reserve in trees ami shrubs. Under certain conditions, carbo¬ 
hydrates appear to predominate in amount; and under others*, fats and 
oils. In some plants these two reserves are about equal in amount (Sin- 
nott, 1918). It has been observed for a long time that under cerlaii 
conditions the carbohydrate reserves are transformed into fat> and *•» 
and vice versa. The conditions under which such change arc broiign 
about are still very obscure. In trees growing at Kdmonton. Can a 
progressive decrease of the sugars from the winter maximum touard •’ 
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summer was found (Lewis and Tuttle, 1920; Tuttle, 1919, 1921). Oils 
and fats were present in nearly all cells of the phloem, cortex, and the 
medullary-ray cells. In a majority of cases, starch disappeared during 
October and early November, while oils and fats were abundant. In 
leaves at about the time of leaf fall, 15 species were characterized by the 
absence of starch, but all showed a relatively high oil and fat content. 
Sinnott (1918) considered that starch is more common, in the woody 
plants, in regions remote from the centers of conduction and in cells 
with well-lignificd and small-pitted walls, while fats and oils were more 
abundant in and near the phloem, close to vessels, and in cells with thin, 
unlignified walls with large pits. Where movement of liquids apparently 
is slow and difficult, the reserve food persists as starch, while where such 
movement is easy, starch disappears at the beginning of winter and 
fats and oils are produced. The character of the food reserves thus 
depends primarily upon the ease with which water or substances carried 
by it have access to the cells. 


6. Occurrence of Compound Lipides in the Plant.—Our knowledge 
of the compound lipides in plants is very limited, and it is doubtful if 
any of them have yet been obtained in the pure form. The methods 
used for their isolation from animal tissues are apparently not applicable 
for their extraction from plant tissues. The chief obstacle in investi¬ 
gating the compound lipides in plants is due, according to MacLean and 
Macl.ean (1927), to the presence in the plant of a large amount of carbo¬ 
hydrate material which tends to form physical complexes with the com¬ 
pound lipides. It is not known whether the compound lipides of plant* 
are identical or not with those of animal origin. The occurrence of 
compound lipides has been reported for a wide range of plants and has 
been especially studied in seeds and seedlings. These compounds have 
been variously reported as phospholipins, phosphatides, lecithin, lipoids, 
and 1 1 pi ns. The compound lipides that have been reported in plants 
ru-e. for the most part, phospholipides, especially lecithin, but it is prob- 
°°P ha,in is a,so Present in plants (Levenc and Rolf, 1925). 
AeMirflmg to MacLean and MacLean (1927). the presence of carbo- 
iyd,:,:. > in the compound lipides of plants is almost universal. Although 
•one oi i his carbohydrate is only in physical association with these sub- 
. i here exist bodies of wide occurrence in plants with which the 
cai oolivurap-s are chemically combined and thus identical with or similar 
< gn. art<»!:pules that are found in animals. The only compound 
’ have been studied to any extent in plants are the phospho- 
'*!'' l,< \ :,n,i “ ,,r : " ,< a,ion wi| l be devoted entirely to them. The phos- 
" v u,,lciv distributed in plants and, although occurring in 

T7 amounts, are present in practically every living plant cell 

• l\os-el. lo'.*l) 
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a. Distribution .—Knop (1859) isolate*! from plant tissue a fatty extract that 
contained phosphorus, and thus he was probably the first to observe the presence of 
phospholipidcs in plants. Jacobson (1889) showed that one of the decomposition 
products of the phospholipidcs occurring in plants is choline, while Schulze and 
Likiernik (1891) hydrolyzed phospholipides from seeds and obtained fatty acids, 
glyccrophosphoric acid, and choline, thus establishing the similarity of the plant 
phospholipides to those of animal origin. Winterstein and Hiestand (1908) found 
phospholipides in the potato and seeds of cereals, vetch, and lupine. Euler and 
Nordenson (1908) isolated a lecithinlike substance from the carrot, and Winter- 
stein and Stcgmann (1909) were able to obtain a phospholipide from the leaves of 
Ricinus. It was determined by Winterstein and Smolenski (1909) that wheat flour 
contains a mixture of phospholipides that differ in their physical and chemical prop¬ 
erties, while Smolenski (1909) obtained a phospholipide from the wheat embryo. 
Nj ego van (1911) obtained three phosphntides from the seeds of Lupinus albus differing 
in their content of phosphorus, nitrogen, and fatty acids. Shorey <1898) found that 
the raw sap of the sugar cane contained a mixture of several lecithins, as indicated by 
the different acids ami bases obtained upon hydrolysis. 

Hansteen-Cranner (1914-1926) made extensive studies of the distribution of the 
phospholipides in the protoplasmic membrane and in the cell walls. He considered 
that the cell wall is permeated with phospholipides which are in intimate connection 
and relation with those of the plasma membrane. His observations were substanti¬ 
ated by Grnfe (1925), Grafeand Horvat (1925). and Grafeand Magixtris (1925, 1926). 
who prepared water-soluble phospholipides from l*eets and carrots among other 
plant tissues. The methods used by these investigators were considered to extract 
the phospholipides from the cell wall ami the plasma membrane without altering 
the permeability of the general protoplasmic membrane. Steward (1928), however, 
by the careful extraction of the tissues of potato and beet concluded that leaclung 
experiments do not yield evidence that phospholipides are present in the surface layer 
of the protoplasm and diffuse from living tissue into distilled water. In a study of 
the ether-soluble substances of cabbage leaves, Chibnall and Channon (1927) could 
not detect any true phospholipides. All the phosphorus present was apparently in 
combination with calcium, glycerol, and fatty acids, while nitrogen was virtually 
absent. The substance that was isolated was thus apparently the insoluble calcium 
salts of glvcerophosphoric acids in which the choline was replaced by calcium. The 
phospholipides that have been extracted from plants are no doubt mixtures of similar 
compounds and vary widely from different sources in regard to their nitrogen and 
phosphorus content and in the types of their fatty acids. This is illustrated by tin- 
work of Webster (1929), who determined tin- |iercentagc of nitrogen, phosphorus, ami 
iodine value of the phospholipides secured from the seeds of wheat, corn, sorghums, 
ami oats. The results obtained were as follows: 



Percentage 

Percentage 

Iodine value of 

Source of phospholipides 

of nitrogen 

of phosphorus 

the fatty acids 

Wheat. 

0.99 

1 26 


Com. 

1 14 

1 65 


Soybean. 

Oats. 

0 70 

1.61 

0 50 

0 54 


The amount of the phospholipides that .scurs in plant tissue a 

ppareiitlv van*-' 

l.i. ... 


with the type of tissue, the kind of plant, and the environmental 
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Thus Chibnall and Sahai (1931) observed in the leaves of Brussels sprouts that 
lecithin and cephalin were absent but that calcium phosphatidate was relatively 
abundant It appears that in this leaf the synthesis of phospholipides ceases under 
these conditions and that the formation of an ester with choline to produce lecithin or 
with ammo ethyl alcohol to give cephalin docs not occur. In the leaves of cocksfoot 
(Oactyhs glomerate), however, Smith and Chibnall (1932) found lecithin and cephalin 

a \ f ? iaRn I < : smrn ca,cium of phosphatidic acid. Jordan and Chibnall 
(1933) noted that all portions of the seedling of the runner bean contain lecithin and 
cephalin m progressively smaller amounts from the cotyledons to the pinnate leaves. 
In the resting seed, a small amount of magnesium phosphatidate is present, and this 
increases in amount as germination progresses. At the onset of chlorophyll forma¬ 
tion, t he magnesium in this compound is replaced by calcium, and the chief phospholip¬ 
id* * he P ! n “ atc Icavcs “ calcium phosphatidate. According to Channon 

and Foster ( 19 34 ) lecithin, cephalin, and the calcium, magnesium, and potassium salts 
of phosphatidic acid are present in the wheat embryo. 

b. Relation of the Amount of Phospholipides to the Protein and Oil 
Content.— It was considered by Stocklasa (1895 to 1898) that lecithins 
accompany the proteins in plants, while Schulze and Likiernik (1891) 
and Schulze, Steiger, and Maxwell (1891) considered that the phospho- 
lipides vary directly with the protein content. According to Guerrant 
( 927) it was considered by Parrozzani (1909) that the ratio between the 
phospholipides and the amides is more definite than that of proteins and 
phospholipides. The amount of oils, proteins, and phospholipides in 
various seeds was determined by Guerrant (1927). Some of his results 
are shown in the table on page 745. 

Guerrant (1927) considered that his results indicated a slight correla¬ 
tion between the phosphohpidc content and the protein, fat, and phos¬ 
phorus content of the various classes of seeds. In general, the highest 
percentages of phospholipides are found in t he seeds having the highest 
protein and the highest fat content, but this is not always the case. 

c. I lio pho,pules m Developing and Germinating Seeds.—It was con¬ 
sidered by Schulze and Frankfurt (1894) that unripe seeds contain less 
phospholipides than ripe ones, but M'Clenahan ( 1909 ) observed just 

;; " P, . ,0S1 e '" tl,e L <lfi '; e,0 pnient of the black walnut. Guerrant (1927) 
rniined the phosphohpidc content of seven varieties of sorghum 
see. s at the milk stage, dough stage, and maturity. He obtained an 
, '' 0m P°" nds « maturity was approached, while the 
. . " K ‘‘ ' ,f pro,n "' fa,s - an<l *°'al phosphorus also increased. Suffi- 
, ' ' . <l: " \ ''""ever were not obtained to show any definite correlation 
etween the rate of formation of any two of these substances. 

flee re ''V ° ' MTV0< , l>v • S, • | ' ulz< • and Steiger (1889) that phospholipides 
7,le„ S, ‘ < ' < '' I "'’ ro Ruminated in the dark. Maxwell (1891), 

be n / , ' T l r n, ' R (1902, • in ,hp of t>‘ p seeds of corn, 

re!"' > :,n m,rc ^ c “ f substances when germinated 

■ g it. Guerrant U92,) germinated two samples of grain sorghum 
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Number of 

Percentage on a dry basis of 

Seed 



1 

1 

Total 

Phospho¬ 


Samples 

1 

Varieties 

Protein 

Oils 

phos¬ 

lipid? 





phorus 

phosphorus 

Com. 

.... 0 

6 

11 5 

4.3 

0 190 

0.0144 

Wheat. 

5 

4 

12 5 

2.2 

0 289 

0 0300 

Oats. 

2 

2 

13 3 

4.1 

0.262 

0.030S 

Sorghums. 

_ 20 

12 

12.1 

2.9 

0 245 

0.0378 

Barley. 

Clover. 

1 

1 

l 

1 

13.1 

35.2 

1.8 

5 4 

0.275 

0 271 

0 0442 

0 0500 

Pens.. 

5 

5 

27.0 

1 7 

0.292 

0.0700 

Peanut.. 

_| 1 

1 

33 9 

48.6 

0 332 

0 OSSO 

Beans. 

., io 

« 

| 30 4 

12.0 

0.387 

0 0920 

Cotton. 

.i 1 

l 

23 5 

25.22 

0 470 

0 1450 


seed in both light and darkness and found that the lipoid phosphorus 
showed a greater increase when germinal ion occurred in t he light. (Jreen 

and Jackson (1905) noted in the germination of the castor bean that the 
amount of lecithin diminished during the earlier stage* of germination, 
the reserve supply becoming almost exhausted. After the young 
seedling had begun to develop, there was a gradual increase in the amount, 
which was maintained during the later stages and remained fairly 
constant until the endosperm was depleted. They considered that the 
endosperm of this seed contains the several groups necessary for the 
formation of lecithin. The decomposition of the oil furnishes the fatty- 
acid component and the glycerin for the glycerophospl.onc acid I he 
phosphorus is present in the seed, and the nitrogenous body, cholme. 
may arise from the decomposition of the protein. 

d. Function of the Compound Lipidcs. Since the compound lipidcs 
arc so widespread in plants and are found es,Hci:illv in those parts of the 
plant where life activities are very pronounced, it seems evident that they 
must play an important part in the activities of the protoplasm. In 
this regard, however, nothing definite is known, and only theories have 
been proposed. The compound lipidcs have I icon considered by some to 
exercise an influence on the permeability of the protoplasmic membrane, 
but their influence in this regard is apparently not of the importance .ha. 
was once thought. It has been considered by some that tin* compoun.l 
lipidcs play a role in the fat metabolism of the plant, but nothing is kmm n 
concerning their function in this regard. Palladia and Static*u* « 
(1910) considered that there is a relationship between the helm, 
respiration, since they found that the respiration intensity oi .--h 

lower after treatment with those solvents which extracted thc.oM hpid.' 
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Korsakow (1910) considered that the lipides influence the activity of 
proteolytic enzymes, and Gallagher (1923) believed that the production 
of peroxidase of potato is intimately associated with the lecithin of the 
tuber, and that the so-called “oxygenase” is in reality an autooxidizablc, 
lecithinlike substance. It has been pointed out by Bang (1911) that 
the compound lipides are the most labile of the constituents of the 
protoplasm and that many of the striking properties of protoplasm may 
be due to these substances, especially the phospholipides, rather than to 
the proteins. The compound lipides evidently play an important role 
in the activities of the living cell, but, in the words of MacLean and 
MacLcan (1927), it is not yet possible to dissociate these compounds 
from the other cell constituents and attribute to them alone any specific 
properties associated with the cell. Steward (1929), in a review of the 
literature concerning the phospholipides of plants, stated that the experi¬ 
mental evidence for the theories concerning the role of phospholipides in 
plant tells is either lacking or is of a controversial nature. 

6. Synthesis of the Lipides.-The study of the synthesis of the 
lipides in the plant has been confined almost entirely to the changes 
occurring in the development of oily seeds. The term “lipides” as here 
used refers almost without exception to the crude lipides, since the 

quantity of oily matter has been estimated by determining the ether 
extract. 


a. Relation of the Carbohydrates to the Formation of Fats and Oils — 
It was first observed by Do Luca (1861. 1862) that as the sugar content 
of the developing olive diminished progressively, the amount of oil 
correspondingly increased, so that when the oil content had reached its 
maximum the sugar had disappeared. The same fact was observed by 
Leclerc du Sablon (1896) in studying the development of the kernels 
of the walnut and almond. Some of the data obtained by him are 
shown on page 747. 


It was observed by Schwartzc and Alsberg(1923),Gallup(1927,1928), 
“'“I, ( " <ki 'y and Ga,,u P 0931) that the gossypol content of the cotton 
.see«. varied directly with the amount of oil present. They considered 
1 , "° ><yp ol is associated in some manner with the formation of oil. 

1 found ky Kushkovskii (1930) that soluble carbohydrates 
• cri!\ , sr<i I com 37.5 to 4.5 per cent during the ripening of the sunflower 
and Gallup (1931) noted that reducing sugars decreased 
- to 0.15 per cent, and total sugars from 4.6 to 0.32 per cent 

/ the period ol .hr formation of oil in the seed of cotton. Sahasra- 

. I* ° thoM * ,,t ,hat ,h( * in the niger seed (Guizolia 

I is lorincd Irom the carbohydrates that are present in the 
iior and Smith (1935) observed in the formation of the 
,hal ,hp l,rc,oasc ,n ' ] 'r sugar content of the whole fruit 
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during the period of oil synthesis accounted for not more than 5 per cent 
of the final amount of oil. It appeared that practically all the oil in the 
kernel of the pecan was formed from materials brought into the fruit 
from other parts of the tree at the time of oil formation. It was not 
observed whether the source of this material was reserve carbohydrates 
in the twigs, trunk, or roots, or whether it was a product of photosynthetic 
activity during the period of the formation of the oil. 

Although the disappearance of carbohydrates and the appearance of 
fats and oils in a developing organ have been considered as evidence 
that carbohydrates are transformed into fats and oils, this fact in itself 
is not conclusive evidence that such is the case. In order to obtain 
more information on this subject, Gerber (1897) studied the respiratory 
quotient of the developing olive and the seeds of the almond, castor 
bean, rape, peach, and others. He found that during the period when 


Percentage of Oil, Glucose, Sucrose, Starc hes, and Dextrin* in the 
Developing Kernel of the Walnut and Almond 






Starches and 

Date 

Oil 

Glucose 

Sucrose 

doxtrins 

Walnut 

Jiily 0 . 

3 

7.6 

0.0 

21.8 

Aug. 1.. 

10 

2.4 

0.5 

14.5 

Aug. 15. 

42 

0.0 

0.6 

3.2 

Sept. 1 . . 

59 

0.0 

0 8 

2.0 

Oct. 4. 

02 

00 

1.0 

\ 

2.6 


Almond 


June 9. J 

2 

60 

0.7 

21.0 

July 4 .. 

10 

4.2 

4 9 

14.1 

Aue. 1 .. 

37 

0 0 

2 8 

0.2 

Sept. 1. 

44 

0 0 

2.0 

5.4 

Oct. 4. 

40 

0.0 

2 5 

5.3 


the sugar content had reached its maximum and before any fats and oils 
had yet been formed, the respiratory quotient was slightly less than unity. 
During the period when the sugar content was diminishing ami the oil 
content was increasing, the respiratory quotient was greater than unity, 
as, for example, in the olive where it ranged from 1 to 1.40. After the 
sugar had disappeared from the developing seeds and the oil route,,, 
had reached its maximum, the respiratory quotient again fell to l, 
than unity. Since citric, tartaric, or malic acid, which give r.-e „ .. 
respiratory quotient greater than unity, were not found m these d.-ielop- 
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ing seeds, and since there was no production of alcohol, which is also 
accompanied by a coefficient greater than unity, Gerber concluded that 
there is a relationship between the disappearance of carbohydrate and the 
respiratory quotient. He thus considered that the respiratory quotient 
of these developing organs indicates that the oil is being produced at 
the expense of the carbohydrate. 

b. Changes in the Fats and Oils during Their Formation. 1. Amount.— 
As an oily seed develops, the percentage of oil gradually increases. 
Except for the period immediately following blooming and directly pre¬ 
ceding maturity, there is throughout the development of the seed a 
gradual and rather uniform gain in the oil content. There is a very sharp 
increase in the percentage of oil during the first few weeks after blooming 
and a slow gain until near the end of the ripening period in the case of the 
soybean (Garner, Allard, and Foubert, 1914). At this time a decrease in 
the size of the seed and in the oil content occurs, probably due to an 
intense respiration at that period. The changes in the oil content during 
the development of the seed may be illustrated by the data obtained by 
Dillman (1928) for the developing flax seed: 


Time of sampling, 

1 • A. 

Percentage of oil 

Time of sampling, 

Percentage of oil 

number days after 
flowering 

in the developing 
seed 

number days after 
flowering 

in the developing 
seed 

8 

1.8 

24 

37.5 

9 

2.3 

27 

40.2 

12 

8.5 

30 

40.7 

15 

26.0 

33 

40.7 

18 

34 0 

36 

40.6 

21 

35 5 

39 

40.7 


Caskey and Gallup (1931) found in the cotton seed that the most 
rapid increase in oil occurred during the period of 21 to 30 days after 
lowering Lyre (1931) noted in flax that there was a rapid" forma- 

' ,0 " 01 ov " 11 ' ,ori " d <>f 15 ‘luring which time most of the oil was 

deposited Ihor and Smith (1935) observed in the formation of the 
,Ho.,n nut that GO to ,0 per cent of the final weight of oil was deposited 
during a period of 4 to 6 weeks. 

I ! >e factors influencing the percentage of oil in oily seeds have been 
da d by Garner, Allard, and Foubert (1914) and Stark (1924). By 
1 •' y ,l< ' lol, 1 ;,T,,, « ,hp l’ | a"ls, the number and size of beans produced 

;u;.< ;"crea,e,|. «n.le the percentage of oil was somewhat increased. 

■ „cneral climatic nmdit.ons during the gro „. jllg season , cem have 

•'l l "niff T '' n 'V °" oil < ' on,Pn, ,han docs tlle length of the season. 
l!.< difference the amount of oil per seed may be as much as 100 per 
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cent, while the percentage of oil may vary as much as 7 or 8 per cent. 
These authors considered that the maximum production of oil in soybeans 
requires conditions of nutrition favorable to the accumulation of carbo¬ 
hydrates during the vegetative period. Kayser (1925) showed that the 
application of commercial fertilizers to flax may influence the quantity 
and quality of the oil of the seeds. Johnson (1932) considered that the 
date of planting would influence the oil content of the flaxseed in some 
seasons but not in others. Stark (1924) found that the application 
of limestone and inorganic matter to the soil decreased the percentage of 
oil in the soybean, and the addition of rock phosphate to the above 
fertilizer further decreased the oil content of the seed. He observed 
that, by varying the soil conditions, greater differences could be obtained 
within the variety than generally exist between most varieties. 

Tottingham (1932) noted that a consistent increase in the lipide con¬ 
tent of various plants occurred when they were grown under Yitaglass. 

2. Nature .—Ivanow (1911) studied the changes that occur in the 
carbohydrates and oils in the seeds of flax. hemp. rape, and sunflower 
during their ripening. His observations indicate that there is a connec¬ 
tion between the carbohydrates and the higher fatty acids. The first 
fatty acids that are developed in these seeds from carbohydrates are the 
saturated ones and evidently belong to the higher series of the fatty acids, 
since they arc not volatile as indicated from their Reichert-Meissl values. 
It was observed that the acid values of tin* ether extract decreases 
sharply with the ripening of the seed. Thus in flax, in one experiment, 
the acid value decreased from 15.4 to 5.0. in hemp from 5.S to 2.7, in 
rape from 74.3 to 9.4, and in sunflower from 40 to S during their first ripen¬ 
ing period. The evidence seemed to indicate that the unsaturated 


Dntc 

Seed and stage of 
development 

Percent 1 
of oil 

Acid 

value 

Iodine 

value 

July 5. 

Flax: 

Flowering 

2 3 

15 4 

120.6 

July 18. 

Seed soft and green 

110 

3.6 

151.0 

Au K . 3. 

Seed unripe 

32 5 

4 0 

168.0 

Aur. 25. 

Seed ripe 

35 0 

5 t» 

175 0 


Rape: 

Seed elear and soft 

10.0 

713 


July 25. 

Seed green and opaque 

37.5 

. 10 o ; 

99 S 

Auk- 8.1 

Seiil uiirqH- 

48 3 

13 8 

95 3 

Au k . 23. 

Seed ri|H- 

49 9 

9 4 

97 5 

Aur. 17 . 

Hemp: 

Two weeks after Idoom 

15.3 

5 S i 

152 ' 

Aug. 28. 

Seed unn|>e 

27 0 

2 5 | 

155 9 

Sept. 13. 

Seed unripe 

33 5 

’? 7 

154 0 
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acids are derived from the saturated ones, and Ivanow suggested the 
following scheme to illustrate the procedure in the formation of oil from 
carbohydrates: 

/ glycerin-- 

Carbohydrate^ Noil 

^saturated fatty acids-»unsaturated fatty acids^ 

The data on page 749 taken from his work show the changes that 
occur in the oil of ripening seeds. 

This theory has been further substantiated by Eyre (1931) and John¬ 
son (1932) in the study of the development of oil in flaxseed, and by the 
work of Sahasrabuddhe and Kale (1933) on the development of the oil 
in the niger seed. The changes in the nature of the oil during the devel¬ 
opment of the flaxseed were as follows: 



Priestley (1924) considered that when the fatty acids are finally 
deposited in the endodermis, cuticle, or cork layers they undergo oxidation 
and condensation and in so doing lose, for the most part, their power of 
dissolving in fat solvents. They are thus changed in the same general 
way as are certain of the vegetable oils in the drying process that they 
undergo on exposure to the air. 

c. (fenera! Observations .—Although the fatty oils are quite different 
chemically from the carbohydrates, there is an intimate and significant 
physiological relationship between these two classes of compounds in 
tii*‘ plant. There is considerable evidence to indicate that fats and oils 
are formed from carbohydrates and that in germination of oily seeds, 
as will b« mentioned later, the fats give rise to carbohydrates. The fact 
' nat the disappearance of the carbohydrate and the increase in the oil con- 
<<;.• proved iii unripe seeds detached from the plant is considered as 

1 : supporting the evidence that oil is derived from carbohydrate in 
< •« i’.MJ < Hit side the living cell, however, the transformation of carbo- 
f >v r »i<r> into fats and oils or the reverse has been accomplished only in a 
sngh; way (Smcdley and Lubrzynska, 1913). Smedley (1912) prepared 
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fatty acids from carbohydrates by breaking the hexoscs into three carbon 
compounds and then oxidizing these into pyruvic acid, CH3COCOOH, 
which was then condensed into acids with longer carbon chains. These 
reactions are accomplished only with great difficulty in the laboratory, 
and there is no evidence whatsoever that the formation of oil in the plant 
follows this procedure. 

The particular carbohydrate which is transferred directly into the 
fats and oils, however, is not known (Valiee, 1903). According to 
Terroine (1920), saccharose is the last sugar to disappear in the matura¬ 
tion of oily seeds and the first to appear upon their germination. This, 
however, is not sufficient evidence to state that it is the carbohydrate 
which is transformed directly into the oil. 

Some evidence has been obtained which indicates that fats and oils may 
be formed in plants from other materials than carbohydrates. Thus 
M’Clenahan (1909) considered that the tannins might afford the material 
for the formation of the oil in the developing kernel of the walnut. Scurti 
and Tommasi (1910-1911) observed that the ether-soluble substance 
of the green olive fruit consists almost entirely of oleanol. a higher 
alcohol (CaiHjoOj), and that later in the process of development 
it Is still present but that, in addition, higher fatty acids both 
saturated and unsaturated are found. When the ripening of the fruit 
is progressing, the ether extract consists almost entirely of neutral 
oil. Oleanol occurs in the leaves of the olive, and it was considered 
by these investigators that this alcohol is produced in the leaf and is 
transported to the fruit when it is transformed into neutral nil. They 
examined other fat-containing seeds and fruits, and in all cases an alcohol 
closely related to oleanol was found in the leaves and fruits, and, as it 
diminished in amount, neutral oil increased. If a procedure like that 
above occurs, it is not in accord with the high respiratory quotients 
reported by Gerber (1897) during the ripening process, since the con¬ 
version of oleanol into fatty acids would be accompanied by a respiratory 
quotient less than unity. 

Although oily seeds are generally rich in protein and the accumulation 
of oil proceeds simultaneously with protein, there is no evidence of any 
relationship between the two processes. In the case of the* soybean, 
however, Stark (1924) noted that the conditions which produce an 
increase in the percentage of protein result in a decrease in the oil content. 
and vice versa. 

It is not known whether the formation of oil is brought about bv tin 
protoplasm itself or results from a set of reactions catalyzed by tie 
Plant enzymes, but which could also be performed by tin- extract* <1 
catalysts. The synthesis of fats from fatty acids and glycerol in th* 
presence of oil-free material from oily seeds was undertaken by l^inlup 
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and Gilbert (1911). They found that flaxseed is a good emulsifying 
agent, so that, when glycerol, oleic acid, and oil-free castor-bean powder 
are mixed with it and thoroughly ground together, an emulsion is formed 
which persists for many days, and as a result of such a mixture they 
obtained evidence of the synthesis of oil. The method used for detecting 
the synthesis of oil in such a mixture was as follows: Equal portions of 
the mixture were placed in a series of flasks, with the exception that in the 
control flask the oil-free castor-bean material was replaced by an equal 
amount of flaxseed. The acid content of the flasks was determined at 
successive periods with the following results: 


• 

Period 

Milligrams of oleic acid in one gram 
of the mixture 

Control, without , Experiment, with 
castor-bean powderjeastor-bean powder 

At once. 


337.3 

After 2 days. 


322.0 

After 0 days. 

314.8 

311.0 

After 11 days. 

314.9 

248.6 


The decrease in the amount of acid present could be accounted for only 
by the esterification of the oleic acid. The results, however, do not 
show whether the combination of the oleic acid and the glycerol produces 
a mon- or diglyceride before the triglyceride is produced. 

An interesting observation was made by Abegg (1929) on the effects 
of the waxy gene in maize on fat metabolism. He noted that the average 
acid value of the ether-soluble crude oil from nonwaxy maize was 13, 
while that of the waxy was 34. The average saponification number of 
the crude fats from the nonwaxy endosperm was 177 and that from the 
waxy 200. These marked differences between the nonwaxy and waxy 
types of grain are restricted to the endosperm tissue. The evidence 
indicates that the waxy gene in maize produces marked effects upon the 
fat metabolism of tie* endosperm tissue. It is considered that the 
activities of this gene are connected with the synthetic and hydrolytic 
powers of maize endosperm lipase. It appears that the waxy-type lipase 
does not affect a condensation of fatty acids with glycerol to the same 
degree as does the nonwaxy, hence the waxy endosperm contains a crude 
fat the acid value of which is higher than that from the nonwaxy type. 

7. Changes in *.he Fats and Fatty Oils during Germination, a- 
( hanges in !hi .1 r>> y,f >? 0/7. - In 1842 it was observed by De Saussure 
that as the germination < f rape and hemp seeds progressed, the amount 
ut oil in the <eeds diminished. He undertook this work in order to test 
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the suggestion that the oil in seeds might subserve the same purpose 
during germination as the starch in the cereal grains. It is now known 
that the fats and oils are reserve foods, and all the numerous investiga¬ 
tors who have studied oily seeds, since the time of De Saussure, agree that 
the oils in seed disappear during the course of germination. This behav¬ 
ior of the oily matter in seeds may be illustrated by the data obtained by 
Miller (1910, 1912) in the case of sunflower seeds and seedlings, as shown 
in the following table: 


Parts of 

seeds or seedlings 

Seeds 

Seedlings 

4 days 

5 days 

7 days 

10 days j 

14 days 

Percentage of ether extract on dry basis 

Cotyledons. 

Hypocotyls and roots. 

55.0 

47.4 

55 9 
24.2 

51.2 

9.3 

1 

33.9 

9.7 

10 7 
9.8 

13.5 

11.4 

Grams of ether extract per 100 seeds and seedlings 

Cotyledons. 

Hypocotyls and roots. 

3 780 

0 219 

3 00 
0.188 

2.53 ' 1.298 

0 123 0 214 

0 501 

0 273 

0 317 
0.238 


It is noted from the above data that after 4 days the percentage 
of oil in the cotyledons is the same ns or somewhat higher than that in tin* 
cotyledons of the seed, while the actual amount of oil has markedly 
diminished. This fact has been frequently observed in the germination 
of oily seeds and may be attributed to one or two causes. In tin* first 
place, it may be due to the depletion of the protein and carbohydrate 
reserve in a relatively greater amount than the oily reserve during that 
period. On the other hand, it may be due to the combining of oxygen 
with the unsaturated oils, thus increasing th«*ir weight to the same extent 
ns or a greater extent than it has been diminished by depletion during the 
period under consideration. In most oily seeds, the oily reserve begins to 
disappear at a very early stage. In the case of the sunflower seed 4 days 
after planting, when the hypocotyls and roots have a length ot only 
2.5 to 3.5 cm., over one-fifth of the oil has already disappeared. 

It was observed by Von Olden (1930, 1931) and Mncl.nchlan (193t>i 
that the total oil content of the cotyledons of soybeans diminished mark¬ 
edly is germination proceeded. According to the former investigator 
the depletion of oil began at the base of the cotyledon and progre>-e.i 
toward the apex. The palisade tissue cf the cotyledons was depleted .*i 
oil much more slowly than were the other tissues. According to Peter.- 
(1861), Schmidt (1891), and Miller (1910. 1912) the actual amount oi 
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ether extract in the roots and hypocotyls remains practically constant 
during germination. 

b. Chemical Changes in the Oily Reserve .—The changes in the chemical 
nature of the oily reserve in seeds during germination have been studied 
for many seeds by numerous investigators. Miller (1912) studied in 
considerable detail the changes in the oily reserve of the sunflower seed 
during its germination, and his work is summarized in tabular form as 
an example of the general changes that the oily reserve undergoes 
during germination. 


Chemical Nature of the Ether Extract of the Cotyledons, Hypocotyls, and 
Hoots of the Sunflower Seeds and Seedlings 


Items considered 


Seeds 

Suite I 

SUae II 

suae III 

SU K e IV 

Stage V 

3 h day. 

5 days 

7 day. 

10 day. 

14 day. 


Cotyledons 


Dry weight of the cotyledon, of 100 Med* 
ling.. 

4.8*4 

3.163 


2.310 

2.021 

1.021 

Ether extract (percentage of dry material). 

54.1 

52.0 


36.0 

10.8 

8.7 

Grams of ether extract per 100 cotyledons 

2.*42 

I 058 


0.834 

0.339 

0.141 

Percentage of the original oil present. 


02.7 

61.8 


12.8 

5.3 

Acid value of the ether extract. 

1.8 

1.7 



27.5 

08.8 

Percentage of free fatty acid in ether extract' 

0.008 

0.000 



13 8 

33.6 

Saponification value of ether extract.. 

180 3 

190.0 

192.1 

1*4.3 

186.1 

204 2 

Saponification value of the neutral oil. 

188.4 

189 1 

190.6 

188.2 

184.4 

226.1 

Total insoluble acids of ether extract. 

95.4 

90.0 

95.7 

93.0 

87.0 

84.8 

Total insoluble acid, of the neutral oil. 

94.8 

05.2 

94.7 

05.9 



Total soluble nrids of ether cxtroct*. 

0.005 

0.005 

0 007 


0.008 

4.6 

Total soluble acids of the neutral oil*. 

0 005 




0.002 

3.0 

Iodine number of the ether extract. 

125.5 

120.4 

124.5 

125.8 

120.1 

111.7 

Iodine number of the neutral oil. 

124.0 

120.0 

124.1 

120.0 

119.0 

111.9 

Acetyl saponification value of ether extract 

222 7 

225.0 

225 1 

215.0 

230.3 

203.0 

Acetyl value of ether extract.1 

40 1 

39.0 


38.2 

30.5 

37.6 


Hypocotyls and root* 


Dry weight of the hypocotyls of 100 s«td- 
linvs . 1 

. 

0.605 

0.885 

1 21 

1.52 

2.17 

It her extract (percentage of dry material) 1 


9.9 

7.4 


3.1 

1.8 

Grains ' f ether extrart p<r 100 hypocotyls. 


0 000 



0.047 

■Ed 

Acid V.dne of ether extract . 


18.2 

24.0 


58.3 

97.8 

Pen cut ego -f free fatty. x id in ether extract 1 

Sapoi.it'., .t., n , .I,,,. ,.f thcr extract . 

I "tal :n.< •l-it-lc :. «!« i:> ether extract. . 

Tntnl » »1 ible -n i tin r • xtraet* . . I 


9.1 

190.3 

89 6 
1.0 

12.0 
189 2 
85.0 
1.6 


20.4 

230.0 

07.1 

16.1 

72.0 

— 

40.1 
238.3 

57.2 
18.5 

48.3 

Lhi.ii. mai-ibcr ( «»'•. r ,ttr..et . i 

Aerfyl - -:.•»!« fiea'ieit x .i i- r.f ..«h-r extract 
Aclxl vain, of eth.r extra-*. | 

. 1 

117.7 

251.4 

71.2 

118.8 

300.0 

114.0 

06! 1 
274.8 
95.1 


1 l.'t It.rated xx lm'>»r « .«!. 

I. / '!!// Acids / Oil .—It was first observed by Flcury (1865) that 
•nvvl.itile acids per.red during the germination of oily seeds. Miintz 
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(1871) in the study of the seeds of the rape, poppy, and radish observed 
for the first time that during germination the oil in the seeds gives rise to 
free fatty acids. In the case of these particular seeds, the amount of free 
fatty acids in the oil increased from 10 per cent in the resting seed to as 
much as 98 per cent in the 10-day seedlings. The increase in the amount 
of free fatty acid in the germination of oily seeds has since that time been 
observed by Leclerc du Sablon (1895, 1897), Miller (1910, 1912), Ivanow 
(1912) and others. 

It was suggested by Muntz (1871) that the oil during germination is 
split up into glycerin and fatty acids. In 1890 Green discovered the 
enzyme lipase in the castor-bean seedling and showed that the fats 
and oils are hydrolyzed into fatty acids and glycerin by its action. 
Although glycerin is easily obtained by the hydrolysis of fats and oils 
under artificial conditions, no one has as yet been able to detect it in the 
germinating seeds and seedlings. The changes that occur in the fatty 
acids of the oil of seeds and seedlings have for the most part been observed 
in the ether extract of the entire seedling. In order, however, to under¬ 
stand the Significance of the changes in the oily reserve ■» the metabolism 
of the seedling, the changes in the oil in the cotyledons or m the endo¬ 
sperm must be considered separately from the oily material of the roots 

and hypocotyls. . . . 4 

(a) Fall!/ Acids of the Colylrdons.-TUo changes in the fatty acids 
of the oil of the sunflower seed during its germination were studied 
in considerable detail by Miller (1912). In this seed the oily reserve 
is stored in the cotyledons and amounts to approximately 50 per cent ot 
their dry weight. Miller oliserved that tin- ether extract of the cotyledons 
has an acid value of 1.6 in the resting seed and that this remains constant 
until one-half of the oil has disappeared. In the ,-dav seedlings win 
the cotyledons are above ground and are spread out perpend.eula to 
the hypocotyl and when the oily reserve has decreased to one-third Us 
original amount, the acid value rises to 4.0. The acid value continues 
increase so that when only 5.3 per cent of the original amount of o. 
remains the acid value amounts to 60.8. The free fatty acids, .-s .mat d 
as oleic, constitute less than 1 per cent of the ether extract of the sec, 
This remains constant until over two-thirds of the oil has disap,»ia . 
after which it increases to 2.3 per cent of the ether extract. 1 Ins > - 
centage continues to increase until at the end of 2 weeks the free a 
acids constitute 33.5 per cent of the oily material m the seed. N n 
the free fatty acids present in the cotyledons are those of low mol. . 
weight and are soluble in water, but most of them are of higher mol, cub. 

weight and are insoluble in water. 

The iodine value of the oils of seeds a. different sstages °f germ;,,:, ■ 
has been studied by Ivanow (1912), Jegorow (1994). and Mill.. 0 ■->■ 
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It has been observed that as the germination of flax, hemp, and rape 
progressed, the iodine value of the oil decreased. In the sunflower seed, 
the iodine value of the ether extract is 125. This value remains constant 
for a considerable period of time and drops to only 120 when the seedlings 
are 7 days old. After 14 days, when only 5.3 per cent of the original oil 
remains in the cotyledons, the iodine value falls to 111.8. Miller (1912) 
considered that this decrease in the iodine value of the oil of the seed 
during germination indicates that unsaturated fatty acids are becoming 
saturated- Ivanow (1912), however, considered that this conclusion 
is erroneous and that the decrease in the iodine value indicates that the 
unsaturated fatty acids are being utilized. He noted that the unsatu¬ 
rated fatty acids are the first to disappear during germination. Thus 
in the flax and hemp seedlings the linolenic acids first disappeared, then 
the linolcic, and finally the oleic series. In the germination of soybeans, 
Mac Lachlan (1936) observed that so far as the degree of saturation was 
concerned the fatty acids of the cotyledons were no different from those 
of the ungerminated seeds. 

The saponification value of the oil in the cotyledons of the sunflower 
seed does not change until the oily reserve has been depleted to 5.3 per 
cent of the original amount. There is a marked increase in the saponifica¬ 
tion value at this period, which indicates the presence of glycerides or 
free fatty acids of lower molecular value than those originally contained 
in the cotyledons of the seed. 

The acetyl value of the ether extract of the sunflower seed is 40.1, a 
value that remains practically constant during all stages of the germina¬ 
tion. There is thus apparently no increase in the number of the hydroxyl 
groups of the oil during any stage of germination. These observations 
are in accord with those of Von Fttrth (1904) for the sunflower and castor 
bean. 

(/>) Patty Acids of the Hoots and Hypocotyh. —Miller (1912) observed 
in the roots and hypocotyls of the sunflower seedlings that the saponifica¬ 
tion value of the ether extract remained piactically constant at 190 until 
the seventh day when it increased to 19S. After that it increased 
rapidly until at the end of 2 weeks it had risen to 238. 

1 he amount of insoluble fatty acids remains constant during the 
7-day period and is about 10 per cent less than the amount of insoluble 
acid present in the ether extract of the cotyledons at the same stages. 

M'ci the I »? "t week the amount of insoluble acid falls rapidly and amounts 

to only V 2 per cent of the* oily material present at the end of 14 days, as 
• nmpnrcd to 90 per cent at the beginning of germination. The amount 
oi soluble i.ii y acids during the first 7 days of germination changes but 
• >«•)og about 2 per cent, the amount being somewhat higher than 
oiitaincd in the oilv matter of the cotyledons at these stages. 
Ih.ung the x-roiid week of germination the amount of soluble fatty 
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acids increases rapidly and amounts to 18.5 per cent of the oily matter 
present at the end of 14 days. The acid value increases from 18.2 at 
the first stage of the seedling to 97.8 at the last stage examined. During 
the first week of germination there is evidence that a considerable portion 
of the free acid is composed of acids of higher molecular weight, which 
are insoluble in water. During the last week of germination, however, 
the free acids present seem to l>e composed entirely of those of low 
molecular weight, which are soluble in water. 

The iodine value of the ether extract of the cotyledons and roots 
remains at 118 until the end of 7 days when it falls to 96 and finally to 
48.3 at the end of 2 weeks. The iodine value is thus considerably 
lower at the earlier stages of germination than it is in the oily material of 
the cotyledons. 

The acetyl value of the ether extract of the hypocotvls and roots 
is approximately twice as great as that of the ether extract of the cotyle¬ 
dons and increases in value as germination progresses. 

The properties of the ether extract of the hypocotvls and roots during 
the first 7 days of germination bear a striking resemblance to those of 
the ether extract of the cotyledons during that time. Observations, 
however, indicate that the changes in the oily material of the hypocotvls 
and roots durirtg the earlier stages of germination consist in a gradual 
but evident breaking down of the higher free fatty acids ami glyeor.de* 
into those of lower molecular weight, the saturation of the fatty acids, 
or the utilization of the ....saturated ones and an increase in the amount 
of hydroxyl groups present. During the later stages ol germination, 
however, these changes are rapid ami very marked, as indicated >\ t ic 


different values determined. 

MacLachlan (1936) found during the germination ol tin- soybean that 
the newly formed fatty acids of the roots, stem, ami leaves were con¬ 
siderably more saturated than those of the cotyledons. A marked 
increase in the amount of sterols occurred in the roots. Mem. and leaves 
of the young plants. The results indicate that a close relationship 
exists between the metabolism of the sterol and the utilization ol oil ... 
the cotyledon, and that the sterol is a vital constituent ol the plant am 
not a waste product. It was also noted by Bonnier (1933) in peas ami 
beans that a marked synthesis of sterol occurred during germination 
in both light and darkness. Kao (1936) in the germinating nn.ng heun 
noted that there was an increase in the sterol fraction and a deeva 
in the crude phospholipides. The fatty-acid content greatly mcreas. 
in the growing portion of the plant while that of the cotyledons remai. * 


practically constant. 

2. Relation of Carbohydrates to the Disappearance of the l ots 
Oil *.-It was first observed by De Sat.sst.ro (1842) that as the oily res- 
disappeared in the germination of oily seeds, the carl»oh>dratc con • » 
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of the seeds and seedlings increased. Hellriegel (1855) examined the 
seedlings of rape at five different stages of growth. He found that the 
oil decreased from 47 per cent in the seed to 36 per cent in the oldest 
seedlings, and that the sum of the sugar, organic acids, and tannin 
increased at the same time from 7.7 to 15.4 per cent. He also observed 
that the seeds contained 3.4 per cent cane sugar and that during the early 
stages of germination it disappeared. This fact has been noted by other 
investigators since that time, and it is inferred that the sugar is utilized 
directly at the beginning of germination before the oily reserve has been 
transformed or before it has become available. 

Sachs (1859, 1863) concluded that the oil in seeds is transformed 
during germination into starch or sugar, but he did not consider that 
starch is a transition between oil and sugar or sugar between oil and 
starch. The fact that sugar increases in the germination of oily seeds 
as the oily reserve decreases has also been observed by Peters (1861), 
Laskovsky (1874), Detmer (1875), Green (1890), Leclerc du Sablon 
(1893 to 1897), Maquenne (1898), Mas* (1900), Kirkwood and Gies 
(1902), Miller (1910), Von Ohlen (1930, 1931), and others. The changes 
in the amounts of oil, protein, and carbohydrate in the seedlings of the 
sunflower as found by Miller (1910) are shown in the following table. 



Seed 

4 days 

5 days 

7 days 

_i_ 

10 days 

14 days 

Constit¬ 

uents 

Cot. 

Hyp. 

and 

roots 

Cot. 

Hyp. 

and 

roots 

Cot. 

Hyp. 

and 

roots 

Cot. 

Hyp. 

and 

roots 

Cot. 

Hyp. 

and 

roots 

Cot. 

Hyp. 

and 

roots 


Average percentage of constituents 


Ether 
extract.. 
Total 

55.6 

47.4 

55.9 

24.2 

51.2 

9.3 

33.9 

9.7 

16.7 

9.8 

13.5 

11.4 

sugars ..; 
Reducing 

4.1 

4. lj 

1.1 

9.2 

1.8 

22.5 

3.1 

18.6 

3.1 

12.6 

2.1 

7.7 

sugar ... 
Protein . . 

Tr. 
24.4 
_) 

Tr. 

25.3 

None 

22.0 

8.7 

None i 
21.0 

20 5 
9 4 

1.4 

19.8 

17.3 

9.3 

3.1 

21.0 

12.6 

7.0 

1.1 

20.4 

7.7 

6.5 


Grains of constituents per 100 seeds and seedlings 
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Thus in the case of the sunflower the amount of sugar in the resting 
seed amounts to 4.1 per cent. Of this amount all but a trace is non¬ 
reducing sugar and has been identified as cane sugar. The total weight 
of sugar in the cotyledons of the seedlings at all stages is comparatively 
small. At the beginning of germination the nonreducing sugar fa Is 
rapidly until the 4-day stage, after which it gradually increases until the 
cotyledons begin to unfold. Up until that time the only sugar present 
in the cotyledons is of the nonreducing type, but, when the cotyledons 
assume the foliage functions, reducing sugars begin to make their appear¬ 
ance, and in the 10 -day seedlings it is the only sugar present 

The percentage of total sugar rapidly rises in the hypoootyls and roots, 
and when they have reached a length of 3 to 4 h in. it amounts to 20 per 
cent of their dry weight. After that period it increases, and in the 
10-day seedling it amounts to 12.6 per cent. The actual amount of sugar, 
however, reaches its maximum at the end of the 7-day period when the 
cotyledons have just spread out, and from that time on it gradually 
decreases. A small amount of starch appears in the starch sheath of the 
hypocotyls and roots and in the parenchyma cells of the vascular bundles 
of the cotyledons during the process of germination. 

PiercefSheldon, and Murlin (1933) found in germinating castor beans 
that there was a continual decrease in the amount of oil pmrn t m tIn 
entire seedling and that there was a contu.ua increase ... the n 
sugar to 40 per cent of the dry weight when the hypocotyls had tame 
a length of 80 to 140 mm. The carbon balance between fat loss and 
carbohydrate gain, including the crude fiber, was not close cxeta e 
beginning of germination. An undetermined res,due. which m.reased 
steadily with the increase in total carbohydrate, accounted for more a. < 

more of the carbon as time progressed. ■ 

Murlin (1933) studied the respiration of s.ngle castor beans v ar m, 
stages of germination. He found that the resp.ratop quo*en s ha Ila 
value of 0.30 to 0.58, indicating the corners,on of oil_to ( curb.^ 
Daggs and Harco-Wardlaw (1933) by the use of a n.od.fied oo' 
found that the respiratory quotient of the germ.nated - l ; 

the stage of germination increased. 'Ibis indicates a 1 f ™" ^ 

oxygen-poor to an oxygen-rich substance, winch change .s probably tlu 

transformation of oil to sugar. . • .. ini »«Uiui*s 

The marked increase in the amount of carbohydra e .n he secd .urs 

of oily seeds raises the question as to ,ts or,g,„. Miller U« ‘ * 

that in the sunflower the changes in the proton reserve could ' ' 1 ' 1 

for the increase in carbohydrate. The only other poss Wo s«m • Ml 
sugar, then, is the oil. but how sugar is formed from tins ,s no know 
Uetmer (1875) considered that when o.l ,s hy«lroly»-d m thesod mu I- 
glycerin formed is changed into unknown bod.es. and the • 
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might be the source of the carbohydrates. Green (1890) considered 
that the glycerin formed gives rise directly to sugar and that the free 
fatty acids give rise to vegetable acids. Leclerc du Sablon (1895) 
thought that the glycerin with the acids still combined with it goes 
directly to form carbohydrate, since he found that the amount of free 
fatty acids, as well as sugar, increased during the process of germination, 
and since glycerin could not be detected. He thus considered that 
fatty acids were liberated in such a way that glycerin is not set free. 
Maquenne (1898) and Ivanow (1912) considered that the unsaturated 
fatty acids contribute to the formation of sugar. Pirschle (1926) found 
considerable amounts of acetaldehyde in germinating fatty seeds of 
several different genera and families and considered that it might possibly 
be the compound through which the fatty acids pass in being transformed 
to carbohydrates. It was observed by Matthes (1927) that, in the 
germinating seeds of sunflower, the oil was saponified and the fatty 
acids were broken into shorter and shorter chains, and eventually 
became oxy-acids and oxaldehydes, which were later on built up into 


A study of the fatty-acid-to-sugar process was made by Rhine (1926). 
He extracted enzymes from germinating fatty seeds by the methods used 
m extracting lipase. One part of fatty acid to 10 parts of enzyme 
extract was placed in small flasks and slightly acidified with HC1 and 
kept at 40°C. with frequent agitation for varying periods of time. The 
results of this simple experiment indicated that a slight decomposition 
of fatty acids occurred, and that a small amount of a water-soluble 
reducing substance was produced. 

In later and more elaborate experiments, higher temperatures, 
increased acidity, and an abundance of oxygen were substituted for 
enzyme action upon the mixture of fatty acids and water. In an 800-cc. 
Kjeldahl flask fitted with a reflux condenser and heated at temperatures 
varying irom 75 to 95°C. were placed 100 cc. of fatty acid and 200 cc. 
of wafer. Air from a pressure tank was allowed to bubble through the 
mixture and served to keep a good emulsion and to furnish an oxygen 
supply. Alter varying periods of such treatment, it was found that 
watei-s,,lul» , e ether-soluble, and nonvolatile aldehydes were produced. 

, a I“hI more oxygen than that of the ordinary aldehyde or 

carbonyl group. The actual structure of these substances, however, is 
no knm\n. but Rhine considered that they approached more nearly the 
sugars in nurture than any products yet reported in the literature. Also 
ino .meu yre short-chain acids which were ether-, water-, and alcohol- 
S , a * ' r " !,,ch u “ n * fermentable by bread yeast, yielding carbon 

' >' and tormenting in about the same time as glucose with the same 
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B. Fatty Substances Not Compounds ok Fatty Acids 

Two of the more important groups of substances, not compounds of fatty acids 
that may be found in the crude hpidcs. arc the essentia.* and resins These sub¬ 

stances, according to Thatcher 11021). include those romiH.ui.ds to winch the charac¬ 
teristic odors of plants are due, along with others similar ... structure and posscssmg 
characteristic uniformity in composition, and belong to several w.dcly d.lTerent 
chemical groups. The essential oils may be divided ...to two major groups, ti tl e 
hydrocarbon oils or terpcncs, some forms of which eo„s...u.e the ' 

of the oils of turpentine, bergamot, lemon, eucalyptus, fennel, and ' • 

(2) the oxygenated and sulphuretted oils. The oxygenated cxscnt.al ods ... lu h 
alcohols, aldehydes. ketones, acids, and phenols derived from Cher fivc-mcmbed 
or six-membered closed-ring hydrocarbons. These compound. ...elude, amongC u> 
menthol oil of bitter almond*, oil of cinnamon, camphor, and «»>>«■"»• 1 '»» * 

common sulphuretted oils are oil ....I o.l .d garhe. The fct.cr ,s prestm Z 

onions, garlic, radishes, and ...any ...her plants The d,ffem.ee m ' 

plants is due to the fact that the ally! ... .s un.ted w.tl. other d.flcrent groups 

^ XttJXZSSi- . .. of.tcrpencs. bn, t,^ 

little understood. They are divided ...to two class.,, the ^ 

hard resins. Canada .. crude turpcnt.nc are example. The. firs '- >■ 

consist of resinous substances dissolved with fl.ml ... Asaf.H-t.d,. and 

are resinous substances that are mixtures of gums and true ten-. 

£££ h:rr tj stte 

Apparently, essential oil. contain substances .. 

either condensation or polymeri/ation. or by a ...m ...... " f„ mu .,| 

The use of the e^ntial ...Is.I resins ... the plan. .- ' 1 

sometimes normally in healthy .....I a. other tune- .J.,.,.. 

-t disease. They . fre.p.ently kn..L 

protective influences to the plant no htolugnal use o. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE PROCESS OF DIGESTION IN THE GREEN PLANT 

I. FOODS OF THE GREEN PLANT 

Before considering the process of digestion it will be necessary to 
discuss the foods of plants in order to understand the significance of this 
process in their life functions. A food may be defined as any substance 
that may be used directly, or after hydrolysis, by the protoplasm for 
growth and repair or as a source of energy. Since this definition applies 
to animals as well as to plants, it raises the question whether plants and 
animals use the same kind of foods in their life functions. It is common 
knowledge that animals are nourished with carbohydrates, fats, and pro¬ 
teins, but the fact that the protoplasm of plants requires for its nourish¬ 
ment and energy the same foods as are used by animals is not so well 
known. Such, however, is the case, as will be proved in the subsequent 
discussion. 

A. Plant Sources of Animal Foods 

It is well known that animals obtain their food supply either directly 
or indirectly from plants, since they live entirely upon plants or prey 
u|x>n other animals that are dependent upon plants for their food supply. 
Animals obtain this food supply from the seeds and grains, fruit, steins, 
roots, and leaves of plants. Seeds and grains are one of the main sources 
of food for animals, including man. Some of the more important seeds 
and grains that are a source of food for animals arc wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
barley, rice, peas, beans, sorghum grains, nuts, cotton seed, sunflower 
seed, buckwheat, millet, and peanuts. Some of the stems that are a 
source of food to animals are the stems of the grains, grasses, and 
legumes, Irish potatoes, artichokes, asparagus, sugar cane, and young 
bamboo, u bile some of the roots that furnish food arc sweet potato, yams, 
>ects, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, rutabagas, and cassava. Some 
of the leaves that furnish food to animals are those of the grains, grasses 
and legumes, celery, rhubarb, onion, spinach, lettuce, cabbage, Swiss 
chard, kale, and rape. T he foods that are stored in these plant parts are 
the proteins, carbohydrates, and fats together with certain minerals and 
vitamins. These can satisfy all the needs of the animals that feed upon 
them, in so far as their food supply is concerned. The question then 
naturally arises concerning the benefits of the foods stored in plants to the 
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season’s growth store up food in the roots, and during the second season 
develop a new stem that produces a crop of seed. The foods stored in 
these roots during the first year furnish the food necessary for this devel¬ 
opment of stem and seeds so that when the seed has matured the roots 
have been depleted of their stored food and during that time little or no 
material has been absorbed by the roots or manufactured by the aerial 
parts. In the majority of cases, the foods that are found in leaves have 
been manufactured there and are only awaiting transportation to the 
roots, stem, or seeds of the plant. Certain fleshy leaves, however, as 
the cabbage and onion, are real storage organs where the foods are stored 
permanently. 

From what has been mentioned above, it Is seen that the proteins and 
carbohydrates, or fats, are stored in all parts of the plant where growth 
is taking place or is going to take place. When the new organs or parts 
of the plant are formed, they draw upon these foods and form their 
tissues from them. We know this to be the case because these parts 
have no access to any food except that which is stored and also because 
the translocation of this food from its place of storage to the new parts 
can readily be detected. Plants thus use for their growth and develop¬ 
ment the same three types of foods as are used by animals in their growth 
and development. They differ in regard to the food proposition in that 
plants can manufacture the proteins, fats, and carbohydrates that they 
use as foods from the simple materials which they obtain from the air and 
the soil, while animals have no power to do this but have to depend 
entirely upon plants to furnish these foods already prepared for them. 
Thus it may be stated that plants are independent, while animals are 
dependent in regard to their food supply. 

The simple inorganic compounds that plants obtain from the air and 
soil and from which they manufacture the three types of foods are fre¬ 
quently termed “plant foods.” These compounds, however, are not 
loods in tin 1 strict sense of the word, since they cannot be used directly 
by tin- protoplasm. They are the crude materials from which foods are 
formed, in the same fashion as finished walls are formed from bricks, 
sjind. and cement or finished cloth is made from the crude cotton or 
wool. fibers. The question now arises as to what changes if any the 
foov!> loun i in plants must undergo before they can be utilized by the 
proioplevn or* the plant. 

II. NATURE OF DIGESTION 
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and animals is not brought about directly by the protoplasm itself but 
by substances secreted by it. These substances behave as catalysts and 
are called “enzymes.” This leads us to a discussion of catalysts in 
general and of the nature of enzymes in particular. 

A. General Nature of Catalysts 

In regard to the speed with which they are completed, chemical reac¬ 
tions may be placed in two main groups: (1) those reactions that are 
completed practically instantaneously, e.g ., the neutralization of a 
base by an acid or the precipitation of copper hydroxide by the addition 
of a solution of potassium hydroxide to a solution of copper sulphate; 
(2) those which require a measurable time for their completion, e.g., the 
hydrolysis of cane sugar to glucose and fructose by a mineral acid or the 
saponification of a fat or oil by sodium hydroxide. It is with this latter 
type of reaction that catalysts arc primarily concerned. A catalyst may 
be defined as a body which alters the speed of a chemical reaction that 
requires a measurable time to arrive at its final state. This alteration in 
the speed of a reaction may be either an acceleration or a retardation. 
Catalysts, however, are generally considered in regard to their accelera¬ 
tion of reactions, and the process of catalysis has been defined as “the 
acceleration of a chemical change by the presence of some foreign sub¬ 
stance” (Bayliss, 1025). It is almost a universal opinion that catalysts 
cannot in themselves initiate reactions but that they only accelerate or 
retard reactions that are proceeding in their absence. Some of the gen¬ 
eral properties of catalysts are: (1) They are not chemically combined 
with the final products of the reaction but may be recovered at the end 
of the reaction measurably unchanged in quantity and quality, except 
where they may lie destroyed by subsidiary reactions. (2) A relatively 
small amount of catalysts produces very large results in the reacting mix¬ 
ture. (3) The effect of a small amount of catalyst is in the end the same 
as t hat of a larger quantity if sufficient time is allowed, the only difference 
being the rate at which the new products appear. 


B. General Nature of Enzymes 


In beginning a discussion of this topic, the first step should be to give 
a definition ot the term "enzyme.” A definition, however, is difficult of 
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pepsin, trypsin, maltose, lipase, an.l others, can act independently of the 
living cell and are destroyed by heat. Others, however, as for 
example the catalyst affecting the synthesis of urea in the liver act only 
in the unimpaired cell and are destroyed by heat. There are certain other 
nonspecific biochemical catalysts, as glutathione and ascorbic acid, which 
although elaborated by the living cell can act independently of the living 

cell and are not destroyed by heat. 

Enzymes arc colloidal substances and do not readily diffuse through 
artificial membranes. The rate at which they diffuse through membranes 
is largely dependent upon the nature of the membrane, but as a rule they 
will not pass through parchment membranes. This is one important 
characteristic that distinguishes enzymes from other organic cata ysts. 
Most enzymes, however, will pass through a porcelain filter, and this 
characteristic is utilized for their separation from the materials with 
which they are associated. Since enzymes are colloids, they have tin- 
property of carrying down with them by adsorption some of the con¬ 
stituents of the solutions from which they are precipitated. 1 lie methods 
used for the precipitation of enzymes also precipitate most proteins, so 
that proteins are generally present in an ordinary enzyme preparation 
On that account it is difficult to determine the chemical composition of 
enzymes with any degree of certainty, and so far all attempts to isolate 
an enzyme as a pure substance of definite chemical composition have lieen 
without satisfactory results. In general, the more the enzymes are 
purified the fewer characteristic reactions do they show, although .» some 
cases their activity, weight for weight, can Is- greatly increased. On the 
other hand, in many eases the attempts to purify enzyme preparations 
by the means at present at our disposal greatly decrease the activity ol 
the enzyme. Since, as will Is- mentioned later, enzymes are specific in 
their action, it would seen, probable that they differ ... their chemical 
structure On that account the chemical reactions of the different 
enzymes will be considered under their individual headings. According 
to Waldsehmi.lt-I.eitz (1U33). it wits considered by Wills! at ter (1«22) 
that enzymes consist of a carrier that is colloidal in nature, and of one 
or several chemically active grout*. This hypothesis accounts for the 
physico-chemical and chemical behavior »f enzymes and has been widely 
accepted. The colloidal carrier is considered to determine the stability 
and the magnitude of catalytic activity of the active groups, while the 
nature of the active groups is responsible for the specificity of the enzymes. 
Willstatter, Graser, and Kuhn (1922) believed that the colloidal earner 
of an enzyme can be varied by changing the procedure of purification, 
and that a small change in the nature of the active group, such :»> the 
introduction of two hydrogen atoms, produces great changes in «h. 
specificity of enzymes. 
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Hogounenq and Loiseleur (1925) considered that an enzyme consists 
of a colloidal organic complex and a mineral element. The organic 
complex constitutes a colloidal support upon which the electrolyte is 
held by adsorption, retaining its crystalloid properties and specific chem¬ 
ical activity. The electrolyte is considered specific for a given enzyme 
c.g., chlorine for pepsin and manganese for oxidases The adsorption of 
the electrolyte is determined by the electrical sign of the protein micelles, 
and the sign is determined by the functional grouping m the molecule. 
Thus pepsin is supposed to consist of a colloidal protein support having 
predominantly acid groups that determine its negative sign I abs °™ 
such cations as sodium, setting free chlorine, which attacks the NH, 
groups of the proteins digested. Trypsin is a similar colloidal complex in 
which amidogcnic groups predominate, giving the micelles a positive 
charge. Zeile and Hellstrom (1930) and Zcile (1931) found by photo- 
spectrometric measurements that an iron-porphyrin complex is the active 
group of the catalase of the pumpkin. Kuhn, Hand, and Florkin (1931) 
considered that this complex is also the active component in certain 
peroxidases. According to Balls (1931), Sumner (1933), and Falk (1935), 
it is generally agreed that practically all enzymes are of a protein nature, 
and the fact that many enzymes are digested and inactivated by proteases 
lends support to that general belief (Glick and King, 1933; Falk, 1935; 
and Tauber, 1936). The active substance of an enzyme cannot exist 
alone in solution but apparently must always be accompanied by some 
protective colloid with which it is in some sort of combination. The 
active principle of an enzyme, however, has never been isolated. There 
are, however, some observations which indicate that the enzyme is not 
of a colloidal nature. Thus, Miller (1929) reported that a very active 
soluble tyrosinase obtained from a mushroom was not colloidal in nature 
since it dialyzed through a cellophane tube. He considered that this 
observation invalidates the general application of the theory of VVillstatter 
that enzymes exist in a particular, colloidal state. 

ICnzymcs arc sensitive to heat. The optimum temperature for most 
plant enzymes is between 37 and 55°C. In most cases, enzymes arc 
injured at a temperature above 60°C. and all are completely destroyed 
at a temperature of 1()0°C. Their resistance to heat differs with differ¬ 
ent type ' • ‘•vymes, with the kind of material associated with them, and 
with the : ;!.t i f water present, as will be mentioned when the different 
types o» .vnes arc considered. The destruction of enzymes by hea 
is at trim ‘ ’ n the alteration of their colloidal nature probably b) 
coagulation, m genial, the activity of enzymes is doubled for even' 
rise of 10V. \ bl> fee! is diminished at higher temperatures because 
of the destru . I «1. enzymes by heat. The relation of the increase 
activity of ai. m y me r > temperature, the effects of the increased tem- 
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pcraturc on the destruction of the enzyme, and the resultant activity 
of increases in temperature are shown in Fig. 27. Enzymes are inacti¬ 
vated at lower temperatures but again regain their activity when the 
temperature is again raised. 

It has generally been considered that enzymes are sensitive to light, 
especially ultraviolet and polarized light. On that account experiments 
with the activity of enzymes have generally been conducted in the dark. 
Recently, however, Fuller (1931, 1932) found that when tomato and bean 
plants were severely injured by ultraviolet rays the activity of their 
amylase, invertase, peptase, and catalase was significantly increased 
When solutions of taka-diastase and commercial invertase w ere irradiate d 
in v iiro by a quartz mercury lamp, they underwent a partial inactivation, 
but this was partially due to the infrared radiations. 

In the study of the action of enzymes, an antiseptic must be employed 
to prevent the hydrolytic action of bacteria. The most commonly used 
antiseptics are toluene, chloroform, sodium fluoride, phenol, thymol, and 
formaldehyde. Practically all these compound, exert more or less of an 
inhibiting influence on enzymic action, depending upon he uizji.k 
under observation. Of these, toluene is the most suitable and is the most 
commonly employed antiseptic in the study of enzymes. 

c. General Nature of Enzyme Action 

Enzymes have two properties that are common to all catalysts in that 
they are not capable of initiating a new reaction, but mere y of changing 
the rate of one already in progress, and in that they do not appear 
combined with the final products of the reactions that they influence 
Enzymes differ from catalysts in that they are more specific ... the 
reactions. Thus a catalyst, as the hydrogen tons of mineral acids, will 
hydrolyze proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and other estem while a »ven 
enzyme will act on only one of these compounds. They also differ 
from catalysts in that they do not always carry the process to the same 
state of completeness as does an inorganic catalyst that influences the 
same reaction. Thus the enzyme diastase- hydrolyzes starch to malt 
sugar, while a mineral acid hydrolyzes the starch to glucose. Certain 
of the proteolytic enzymes also do not carry the digestive process so fa. 
as do acids. Thus an acid hydrolyzes the protein to amino acids, while 
the* enzymes frequently leave complex |>olypeptides that are unattached. 
Thus an enzyme catalyzes only a single reaction as tin* hydrolysis of 
starch to maltose or of maltose to glucose, while the acid catalyzes both 
reactions. This difference between enzymes and the inorganic catalyst-- 
may be more apparent than real, since the reactions that occur u..d« i 
the influence of enzymes might proceed to complete hydrolysis H the 
appropriate conditions were present. Thus it has been observed, loi 
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example, that if malt extract is allowed to act for a long time on starch, 
the hydrolysis proceeds beyond malt sugar, and glucose is formed. 
Enzyme action in many cases apparently comes to an end or equilibrium 
point, owing to the accumulation of the products of the reaction, so that 
by the dilution or removal of products the reaction can proceed farther. 

The mechanism by which an enzyme accomplishes its catalytic effects 
is not definitely known. Two general theories concerning the mode of 
this catalytic action have been advanced and will be briefly mentioned 
here, since a full discussion of the nature of enzyme action belongs to 
the province of advanced biochemistry rather than to the field of plant 
physiology. The few statements in regard to enzyme action that are 
given herein are made in order that the student may be familiar with the 
complexity of the problem and with the meager knowledge available on 
the subject. The following presentation is based primarily on the dis¬ 
cussion by Thatcher (1921). 

The earliest and simplest theory of enzyme action that was proposed 
was that the enzyme simply creates an environment favorable for the 
particular chemical reaction to take place and does not enter into the 
combination with the substrate at all. The favorable environment 
was considered to be brought about by the exposure of large surfaces of 
the substance under consideration to the action of the active agent of the 
enzyme by the means of surface adsorption of this substrate on the colloi¬ 
dal material of the enzyme. According to Alexander (1934), high 
efficiency for an enzyme demands an intermediate degree of dispersion, 
which involves a large exposure of active interfacial surface coupled with 
a high kinetic activity. 

The theory that is now most generally accepted is that there is an 
actual combination between the substrate and the enzyme. This com¬ 
bination is only temporary and breaks down with a resultant change in 
the substrate and the freeing of the enzyme for recombination with 
additional substrate. The theory of this mode of enzyme reaction is 
based on the following: (1) the fact that if an enzyme and its substrate, 
each of which is filterable through a given filter, are mixed, the active 
material in the combined solution will not pass through the filter; (2) 
the inic nidation of the curves representing the reaction velocities of 
typical iv. -.•lions that are proceeding under the influence of an enzyme, 
and (3) tin d that the limitation of a given enzyme to a specific sub- 
st rale i'- defin «*ly related to the molecular configuration of the molecules 
of the -ub.*trat • 

T‘ i re a.e t. genera! theories in regard to the nature of the supposed 
combustion of *!. ■ enzyme and substrate. One is that the combination 
is mm elar. ami that a definite chemical compound is formed. The 
oih. r i that the result of the union is purely a physical or colloidal com- 
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plcx The latter theory is substantiated by the effects of electrolytes 
and heat on enzyme action and by the appearance of the meting tub- 

stances under the microscope. . , 

According to Falk (1935) the only conclusion that appears justified 
at present is that addition compounds of enzyme and substrate are 
formed, which then break down to form the products of the 
action. Such addition compounds, however, have not been .solated, and 
the evidence for their presence is wholly indirect. 

In many cases the chemical action brought about by enzymes never 
goes to completion, so that there is some of the substrate renaming 
fntact This is explained by saying that the action of enzymes ,s rev ersi- 
ble ami that the same enzyme will accelerate the velocity of the reaction 
in either direction, depending upon the environmental conditions of th. 
reacting materials. The synthesis of fats and oils from fatty acids and 
glycerin in the presence of lipase, as mention'd in Chap. X. is an u 
of the synthetic action of an enzyme. 1 he synthesis of isoma tose from 
glucose by maltase is another example of the revers.b e action of >«>««*• 
It is considered that the synthesis of the various plan products .s brought 
about by enzyme action, although the experimental evidence ,! tins 
regard is very meager. Knzymc action under artificial conditions is 
distinguished from direct protoplasmic action ... that it occurs in the 
presence of an amount of antiseptic that is destructive to he life of 
protoplasm. Some enzymes, however, arc very sensitive to certain 
antiseptics, as will later be mentioned. 

I). Nomknci.aturk 

The substance whose chemical change is eatalytieally affected by an 
enzyme is termed the -substrate.” The substrate is generally vlefine.l 

ns the substance upon which the enzyme acts. 

The activity of enzymes is greatly influenced by the presence in tin 
solution of other bodies. Any substance that increases the cata yt.c 
activity of an enzyme is termed an accelerator or activator, vvh.h 
one that inhibits or destroys its action is called an "inhibitor or " para- 
ly 7- er " The substances that thus influence the rate of enzyme action 
are generally electrolytes, such as mineral acids, alkalies, and sa Us, 
although this is not always the ease. The accelerating actum o the 
amino acids on the activity of certain enzymes is an example of these 
exceptions. All enzymes, however, do not respond alike to th.- same 
substance. Thus the activity of some enzymes is greatly increased by 
the presence of a small amount of mineral acid, while the action of anot her 
may be partially or completely inhibited by the same acid in the same 
concentration. Some of the substances that almost always exercise 
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an inhibitive or toxic action on enzyme activity are hydrogen sulphide, 
formaldehyde, hydrocyanic acid, chloroform, and the salts of mercury, 
silver, and copper. 

It has been found that many enzymes are inactive unless accompanied 
by some other substance which is normally present in the protoplasm 
that produces them. Such substances have been named “coenzymes. 
This accompanying substance can usually be separated from the enzyme 
by dialysis, the coenzyme passing through the parchment membrane. 
After the coenzvme is thus separated, it is not injured by boiling, and the 
activity of the enzyme may be restored by adding the boiled substance to 
the liquid that remains behind in the dialyzer. Coenzymes have been 
studied in connection with the enzymes of animals and in connection with 
the activity of zymase of yeast cells, but few observations have been made 
in this regard with the enzyme studies of green plants. 

The term “antienzyme” has been applied to a substance occurring 
naturally in a living organism, or which is produced after the injection 
of an enzyme, that prevents the action of the specific enzyme upon the 
tissues. Antienzymes have been considered more particularly in the 
physiology of animals, but in many cases the evidence of the existence 
of such substances and their action rests upon theory rather than experi¬ 
mental evidence. The evidence of antienzymes in the green plants is 
extremely meager. The only work in this regard that is known to the 
author is that of Ozapek (1905), who considered that he obtained evidence 
of antioxidases in his studies of the reactions occurring during the tropistic 
movements of plants. 

Since enzymes are produced by the protoplasm, it is apparent that, 
at a given stage in their synthesis, they have not yet acquired their 
catalytic powers, although possessing, in general, the other properties 
of enzymes. An enzyme that has reached this stage of its formation is 
termed a “ proenzyme” or “ zymogen.” These terms are used, however, 
only when the substance can be obtained free from the cells in which it is 
formed and can be converted after its extraction into the active enzyme 
by purely chemical means (Bayliss, 1925). When such a substance has 
once been activated, it cannot, according to present knowledge, be 
converted again to the proenzyme or zymogen state. Calcium salts and 
dilute acids are considered to be the most energetic activators of proen¬ 
zymes. The activator of a proenzyme has also been termed a “kinase. 
According to Thatcher (1921). proenzymes are believed to be present in 
plant cells in the torni of definite characteristic granules which may be 
observed under the microscope but which disappear when the enzyme 
becomes active. According to him, proinulase has been reported as 
occurring in artichoke tubers, prolipase in castor beans (Tanka, 1910), 
and prooxidasc in tobacco leaves. 
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When organic catalysts were first isolated from plant and animal 
tissues, they were termed “ferments” because of the resemblance of the 
changes produced to alcoholic fermentation. After it was found that 
fermentation was due to the presence of living organisms as yeast, 
these organic catalysts were termed “soluble" or "unorganized ferments 
to distinguish them from living organisms producing similar change.-, 
which were termed “insoluble” or “organized ferments The double 
use of the word ferment caused much confusion and induced kuhne ( 18 , 8 ) 
to suggest that the name "enzymes" be given to those substances which 
were then designated as unorganized ferments. The name enzyme comes 
from the Greek words en zymus and literally means in yeast. kuhm 
stated that the term was meant to include those unorganized ferments 
which behave in a manner similar to those substances which occur in 
yeast When it was shown in 1807 by Buchner that if yeast cells arc 
crushed and filtered the filtrate is just as active in fermentation as the 
intact yeast cells, the difference between organized and unorganized 
ferments disappeared and the term enzyme came into general use. 

E. Classification 

Enzymes arc specific in their action, each one activating a particular 
chemical change upon one substance, .so that there are as many enzymes 
as there are substances upon which they act. On tins account, a system 
of nomenclature has been adopted which assigns to each enzyme the name 

( I ii vert ins, invert uses, saccharose*, or 
siieniscs 

Diastases or amylases 
Dextrin uses 
I niduses 

(Uncases or mult uses 
JCellnlnses or evtases 
I Poet i mutes 
I Melibiase 
\ Gent ia mute 
r Emulsin 

/HydrolaW I (Maltose) 

Ullueosidascs / Phytasc 

' Itliainniniuic 
Mv rosin 


Enzymes that 
function in the 
process of> 
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lases 


Est cruses and Lipases 

<Pepsins or peplsi 

i Proteases ' Trypsins 01 trvptases 
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l , (lU'iinins or rennets 

'Coagulusesj p<c| 


( Pa pair. 

liroliielin 
I (Yudina 
' Oilier trypsins 
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of the material upon which it acts, followed by the suffix -ase. Thus 
sucrase is the enzyme acting upon sucrose, amylase the enzyme acting 
upon amylum (starch), and cellulase the enzyme acting upon cellulose. 
This system of nomenclature is now generally followed, although in some 
cases, where the original name of the enzyme has long been in use, the 
older terminology is used, e.g., pepsin, trypsin, diastase, invertase, and 
so on. The enzymes that have been the most studied and the ones 
with which we are primarily concerned in the study of digestion accelerate 
hydrolytic reactions and may be termed “ hydrolases.” Certain enzymes 
that cause coagulation are termed “coagulases” and in some cases 
apparently play a role in the digestive process. The enzymes that are 
concerned in digestion may be classified after the manner as shown at 
the bottom of page 781. 

F. Occurrence 

Digestive enzymes of one type or another are found in all living plant 
tissue. A few examples will suffice to illustrate this point. Robertson, 
Irvine, and Dobson (1909) found diastase, invertase, maltase, inulase, and 
cinulsin in the stem and leaves of the beet. Bailey (1912) found invert¬ 
ase, diastase, proteases, and lipase in the banana, and in the stem, leaves, 
roots, and seeds of alfalfa, Jacobson and Holmes (1914) detected lipase, 
diastase, coagulases, cmulsin, invertase, pectinasc, and certain proteases. 
The fungi arc especially rich in digestive enzymes and are the sources 
of many of the commercial enzyme preparations. Thus in Echinodontnim 
linctorium, Schmitz (1920) demonstrated the presence of esterase, malt¬ 
ase, lactase, invertase, diastase, inulase, cellulase, rennet, and others. 
Thatcher (1915) found oxidases, esterases, and proteases in ripening 
apples but could not detect any of the carbohydrate-splitting enzymes. 
Baton (1921) found catalase, diastase, invertase, reductase, and pectinasc 
in the pollen of IS species of plants. Pepsin, trypsin, erepsin, and lipase 
were in the pollen from some plants but not in that of others. 

The abundance of enzymes in a given part of a plant depends appar¬ 
ently on the condition* under which it is placed. There is some evidence 
that fungi in *ome cases may secrete an enzyme corresponding to the 
kind of sul»strate that i' supplied, but no observations in that regard 
have been made upon green plants (Kertcsz, 1931). After enzymes arc 
formed in tin* plant they may remain active for a long period of time. 
Thus White (1909 found that the seeds of wheat, oats, corn, barley, and 
rye which had been stored for 20 years and which had lost their germinat¬ 
ing pouor. contained diastas" and erepsins that had retained their activity 
apparently unimpaip .l Miche (1923) examined rye seeds that were at 
least 112 and probably 2SO years old. Although the embryos were dis¬ 
integrated, tho endo>porins wen* intact and the starch contained in them 
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reacted to the iodine test. lCnzymcs were obtained from these seeds by 
water extractions and changed starch to sugar and 

fresh rvc-seed extracts only in acting more slowly. Maestnm (IMi) 

rSsisSrsM 

destroyed in less than 2 years (Longeneeker and Hak>, lAAo). 

We shall now discuss the distribution, general properties, reactions, 
and methl of preparation of the various digestive enxymes found m the 

grCC i n Se 1 ' Carbohydrases of Plants. «. The Inverses, Inverting. 
of the enzymic reactions and proceeds after the follow,ng manner. 


CitHnOn + H?° 
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The occurrence of invertasc in green plants has been reported by 
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in great ..lance in yeast, and it is from this 

2 that the invertasc of ..mere.- is mostly obtamed. It £ 

prepared from cultures of .\*l«rg,llu* mger (Stoward, 1.112). Most ■ 
prepared i . ||M , Ilrtioll „f invertasc have been made on tie 

studies on t is now usd rather extensively in the mdu- 

ZTKdJ;* -. —» - —»■ e—rt;!: 

it - nrincipal sueeharine constituent, this enzym. ha. 
foumTmorc suit'd,..- than an acid as a catalyst. 
which exhibit a marked buffer effect toward added acid and which I 
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a flavor adversely influenced by the concentration of acid required to 
effect hydrolysis (Paine, Walton, and Badollet, 1925). According to 
Paine and Balch (1925), an analytical procedure involving the use of the 
enzymes invertase and melibiase has been adapted to practical use for the 
precise determination of the sugars sucrose and raffinose in the chemical 
control of beet-sugar factories. 


1. Preparation and Study of Invertase. (a) Preparation from Yeast. —Although 
this text deals only with the physiology of the green plant, the preparation of invertase 
from yeast is here discussed, since much of our knowledge of the action of invertase 
has been learned from enzyme preparations obtained from yeast. Methods for 
the preparation of invertase from yeast have been given by O’Sullivan and Tompson 
(1890), Hudson (1910, 1914), and Nelson and Born (1914). The modified method of 
Nelson and Born as used by Hudson (1914) is as follows: Equal amounts of water and 
yeast are autolvzed at room temperature for 5 days with toluene as an antiseptic. 
The material is then filtered, and 93 per cent alcohol is added in equal volume. After 
the precipitate settles, the alcohol is decanted and the residue dissolved in water. 
Alcohol is again added as l»efore and again decanted. After the precipitate is again 
dissolved in water, a concentrated solution of lead acetate is added until no more 
precipitate is formed. After filtering off the precipitate, potassium oxalate is added 
to throw down the excess lend, and the precipitate is filtered off. The filtrate is then 
treated with kaolin and stirred constantly for 1 hr., the treatment being repeated 
several times. The resulting liquid is then placed in collodion bags with toluene and 
dialyzed in running water from 3 to 20 days. After this dialysis, a precipitate cannot 
be obtained by the addition of alcohol until some sodium chloride, potassium acetate, 
or acetic acid is added to alter the colloidal nature of the solution. If a precipitate is 
thus obtained, it is washed with absolute alcohol and dried over sulphuric acid. Tho 
Purest preparation of invertase obtained after this manner will give a faint biuret and 
strong Mil Ion and xanthoproteic reactions as long as the enzyme remuins active, and 
there is a rough parallelism between the nitrogen content and activity when the prep¬ 
aration is fairly pure. An active preparation of invertase has a nitrogen content of 
2.2 per cent, but when the nitrogen content falls below 1 per cent the enzyme is no 
longer active (Mathew ami Glenn, 1911). The invertase of yeast ns ordinarily pre- 
pa reel is considered to be a union of protein with a carbohydrate gum, the protein 
constituent being the active part of the preparation. Nelson and Born (1914) noted 
that a 10 per cent solution of invertase prepared from yeast after the above method 
was not precipitated by any of the ordinary protein precipitants. After the hydrolysis 
of tins solution with 2.5 per cent sulphuric arid and neutralization with barium car¬ 
bonate, copious precipitates were obtained with mercuric chloride, mercuric acetate, 
phosphomolyhdie acid, and phosphotungstic acids. This indicates that in the original 
invertase pn natation either the nrotem n-.rt i« nr 


■ ration of invertase from bananas: The pulp is ground finely in a 
en mixed in a porcelain mortar with normal sodium chloride, 100 
pulp, toluene is added, and the mixture is filtered through paper, 
ialvzcd in collodion bags lor 18 to 24 hr. against running water to 
ydrates, and other products. The resulting solution will keep for 
• i oi tune under toluene and is used for invertase experiments. 
U:,s bttn s,u * ,iwl - *- >r most part, by drying the leaves at air 
vc uing the dried material to a fine powder, and taking a weighed 
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solutions, while in very dilute sugar solutions, the velocity increases with 
the increase of concentration of the substrate and finally reaches a maxi¬ 
mum (Nelson and Vosburgh, 1917). It was shown by Nelson and Bodan- 
sky (1925) that the invert sugar formed in hydrolysis exerts a retarding 
influence on the velocity of the reaction of invertase. This is due to the 
fact that invert sugar has a different retarding effect upon hydrolysis 
according to whether it is in a freshly liberated or in a final mutarotated 
form. If the invert sugar were mutarotated immediately upon its libera¬ 
tion, the course of reaction would be different from the ordinary observed 
course of the reaction. 

According to Nelson and Griffin (1916), invertase is of a colloidal 
nature and the reaction between the enzyme and a cane-sugar solution 
depends on the contact of two phases. They found that the activity of 
invertase is not affected when it is adsorbed to a solid like charcoal or to 
a colloid like saponin, serum, or egg albumin distributed uniformly 
throughout the substrate (Nelson and Hitchcock, 1921). Nelson and 
Vosburgh (1917) considered that adsorption is one of the controlling 
factors in the kinetics of invertase action, since the velocity of the 
inversion curve, where the concentration of the cane sugar is used as the 
abscissas, has the same general shape as adsorption curves. There are yet 
considerable contradiction and uncertainty, however, concerning the 
nature of the reaction involved in the hydrolysis of cane sugar by 
invertase. The results obtained by Nelson and Vosburgh (1917) and 
others indicate that it is a heterogeneous reaction and not a unimolecular 
homogeneous one. 

It was observed by Nelson and Hitchcock (1921) that not all the 
preparations of yeast invertase are alike in their action, but that some are 
abnormal in allowing the hydrolysis of cane sugar to slow up more than 
ot hers after the first 20 per cent of the inversion. This abnormality could 
be rendered normal by the addition of boiled normal invertase or 0.1 N 
sodium chloride in some cases, while in others it was not affected by either 
°l iheM' additions. The cause of this abnormal behavior is not known. 

It is generally considered that invertase exerts a reversible reaction, 


and Kohl (1908) stated that inversion gives place to the opposite process 
sooner in darkness than in light. Hudson and Paine (1914), however, 
concluded that invertase from veast accomplishes a complete hydrolysis 
of sueroM- to yield invert sugar and that the reaction docs not establish 
mobih- <'(|ihlibriuni and i> not i reversible or balanced reaction within the 
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hut do , "’Y’7| 1 v noticeable rate at a concent ration of one-hundred, h 
reaches a barely u „,i| it becomes almost mslan- 
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'Hie activity of invertase in weak alkaline solutions is zero, rises to a 
maximum in very weakly acid ones, and decreases with stronger acid 
solutions. The activity of the enzyme in weak solutions of hydrochloric, 
nitric, sulphuric, phosphoric, boric, oxalic, tartaric, citric, and acetic acids 
depends almost entirely on the concentration of the hydrogen ions, and 
the acids thus show typical differences that correspond to their degree 
of dissociation. The optimum activity of invertase, according to Nelson 
and Bloomfield (1924), at 25, 30, and 35°C. is between pH 4.5 and 5.0. 
They found that the effect of temperature and hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion is independent of the concentration of sucrose, and the sucrose con¬ 
centration, at which the hydrolysis in the presence of invertase attains a 
maximum velocity, Ls independent of temperature and hydrogen-ion 
concentration. They considered that the hydrolysis of cane sugar in the 
presence of invertase involves at least two distinct stages. One of these 
stages is influenced by the concentration of the sucrose but is independent 
of the temperature and hydrogen-ion concentration, while the other is 
influenced by both these factors (Compton, 1921). 

O'Sullivan and Tompson (1890) stated that the speed of inversion by 
invertase increases with the temperature until 55 to 60°C. is reached, and 
t hat at 05°C. the enzyme is slowly destroyed. The optimum temperaturo 
noted by them was about 54°C. Hudson and Paine (1910) found that at 
GO to 63°C. the destruction of invertase with hot water was rapid. A dry 
sample of the enzyme, however, may be heated for some time at 100°C. 
without any appreciable deterioration. As the temperature is raised, 
acids and alkalies react more readily on invertase. Hudson and Paine 
considered that the destruction of this enzyme by acids, alkalies, and hot 
water is caused by the hydrolysis of the enzyme molecule. The presence 
of fructose and sucrose protects the destruction of invertase, and O’Sulli¬ 
van and Tompson stated that a solution of invertase in the presence of 
cane sugar will withstand a temperature 25°C. higher than in the absence 
of the sugar. It is assumed that the enzyme forms a combination with 
the sugar which is more resistant to the destructive action of acids, 
alkalies, hot water, and alcohol than invertase itself. 


It was observed by Joslyn and Sherrill (1933) that sucrose was 
inverted by invertase at temperatures ns low as -12 to - 16°C., but that 
this enzyme was completely inactivated at —40°C. 

The effect of tannin on the solubility of the invertase of the date 
was not**d by \ in on (1908). The invertase of the date remains insoluble 


in all ordin u \ 
soluble on rij 


so ' ,,ts throughout its green stages but becomes readily 
nii.L 1 his change of the invertase toward solvents 


"v closely in point of time with the passage of the tannin 
•I the d. t- suit- the insoluble form. \ inson showed experimentally that, 
'.it hough 'olwble tannin hinders the solubility of date invertase in water, 
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it may be extracted with glycerol, provided the glycero. is added at .be 

Sa T. ‘Sc SaSrordm^.-^eejuyme 

The geiieraSeacttoSofthisPy droty sis may be represented by the follow- 
ing equation: 


(C«HmO»)> + HnHsO— 

Starch In presence 
of diastase 


-•H n CnHs:Ou 

Maltose 


This process of ^allT 

erythrodextnn, to achrodextrn . ljym0 but of a series of 

“ r.rJ! .... *-—- 

■ b w1 ,. <.~-r S"jr?3r=: 

of malt which concerted * Bavliss was the first account of an 

known to do This, aceor ^ p ayen and Pmos precipitated 

enzyme in solution 1 • WallfC which could he dried and pro- 

from malt extract by alcohol a- slare |,. To this preparation 

served and which had a hy « DiastasP , hu * was the first plant 

they gave the name I)rima ri| v to its importance in the brewing 

enzyme to be reported, an< ^oxtomsivoly studied enzyme in the plant 
industry, it has been i fir> , , )ro ve<l by Kosmann (1K«.). 

kingdom. Its presence m U a' • ^. u||<| Brassc . 1884) it has 

and since then (Bnranetz y. ^ • lh( . reof thal | in ve been cxaniined, 
been found m all green | . widespread as well as abundant 

«* “»* ™?7" ’ ‘ to »»"V U. - 

enzymes of phm s. . mQiUvlue an d in digestion experiment* m 

taka-diastase, which i* thc f ullgU s Aspergillus oryzac. 1 he 

the laboratory, is u , has been known to science since about 

diastase produced by tin. * <Mnp iricallv for centuries. Commercial 
1875 but has been l " ’"j Ta Lnine in 1898 and is prepared by 

taka-diastase was mtrodu cd ^ u vvitll water, and pre- 

growing the fungus o substances by thc addition of alcohol 

rr ”st . . . is». ™ - «. .. 

in such quantity as to gi'« 

Tanberg, 1916). dicostive ferment with the trade name of 

..„ ou ‘ w rSX* ‘"i". * - '"«■» .. 

Pangestion ' 5 m i„., and that thc treated starch solnn-n 

W 7 tiOvc tests with Fchling’s solution after 10 min. at room 
temperature. It i* not a pure preparation of diastase, for U also eon. on 
active proteolytic and lipolytic enzymes. 
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Lothrop and Paine (1931) found that all American honeys contain 
diastase. Those darker in color usually show a high diastatic value, 
while honey from alfalfa and orange bloom shows low values. Moderate 
heating lowers the diastatic value of honey. Europeans object to 
American honey because its naturally low diastatic activity leads them 
to believe that it has been heated. 

McGinty (1919) noted that the diastatic activity of the potato 
increased as the tuber developed. Tysdal (1934) studied the relation 
of the protected diastatic activity to winter hardiness in alfalfa. The 
protected diastatic activity is the diastatic activity observed after the 
extract has been subjected to a temperature of 70°C. for 10 min. He 
found that the hardier a variety of alfalfa, the greater was its protected 
diastatic activity. The concentration of sugar and the concentration of 
amino acids influenced the protected diastatic activity. Since an 
increase in some of these substances occurs during hardening, and since 
these substances increase the resistance of diastatic enzymes to heat, 
Tysdal suggested a relationship bet ween winter hardiness and protected 
diastatic activity. 

Bradley and Kellersbergcr (1912) could detect no starch in the radish, 
although it showed the highest diastatic activity of any of the tissues 
studied. The potato tuber that was rich in starch was low in diastase. 
This enzyme appeared the most abundant in the leaves where starch Is 
never stored permanently. From these observations, these investiga¬ 
tors concluded that the diastase in plants exercises little or no synthetic 
activity. 

1. Types. The diastatic enzymes of plants are classified according 
to their origin, general action, and the nature of the products 
formed. 


(«) Origin and Action .— There are apparently two well-defined types 
of diastase that have been termed by Brown and Morris (1890) “diastase 
ol secretion and "diastase of translocation.” The former receives its 
name because it i< secreted by specialized cells, as will be described in a 
subsequent paragraph. Its distribution is rather limited, being confined 
lor the most part to the germinating seeds of the grains and grasses. 
Diastase of translocation is so named because it is the type of this 
enzyme that digests starch for translocation to various parts of the plant. 
It i> widely distributed and is found in practically all living parenchy¬ 
matous tivon- «.f green plants and D probably the product of the proto- 
'hi " hich it occurs. In this regard, Ncidig (1914) found 
ver hay, and »*orn stover that the activity of the diastase 
git \ proportional to the number of living cells in the 
:une oi cutting. Diastase of translocation is always found 
.t'-si quantity in '.he actively growing regions of the plant 


plasm "l 
in alfali:? 
therein * 

part< ;i ( 

m the g 
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(Prunet, 1892; Green, 1894; and Sjoberg, 1922. 1923). Diastase of secre¬ 
tion has the power actively to liquefy and saccharify starch paste, while 
diastase of translocation does not have the power to liquefy starch paste 
but has the power to saccharify solutions of soluble starch. Diastase 
of secretion etches and corrodes the starch grains, giving them the 
notched and irregular markings that are easily observed m the germinat¬ 
ing seeds of grains and grasses (Fig. 30). Diastase of translocation 
dissolves the starch grains gradually over the whole surface so that no 
markings can be observed. Diastase of secretion is much more rapid 
in its action on starch than is diastase of translocation. According to 


Brown and Morris (1893), diastase of 
secretion is from two to three times more 
active than the diastase of translocation 
obtained from the leaves of various plants. 

The amount of diastase in leaves, how¬ 
ever, is ample to transform all the starch 
in them to maltose, and Brown and 
Morris estimated that the quantity of 
diastase in the leaves of Pisum sativum 
examined by them was sufficient to 
hydrolyze twenty-four times their own 
dry weight of starch in 24 hr. 

The diastases obtained from different 
plants are similar in many respects but 
are not identical (Kffront, 1922). I hey 
all digest starch, but the conditions under 
which their optimum activity occurs vary 
widely, as will Is* discussed in detail under 
another heading. Sherman, Walker, 
and Caldwell (1919) noted that when . .. . . 

. ... i * | • | ,.„ rv dilT.r.nt alNRcn of diRC-Mion by diti- 

similarly purified by washing witn \<r> 
dilute alkali, wheat,corn, and rice starches 

showed the same digestibility in the sense that under the action 
of the same amount and kind of diastase they were all trans¬ 
formed into sugar at the same rate. Their observations were 
made with malt diastase and taka-diastase. Stone (1890) found 
that the starches of potato, sweet |K»tato, maize, rice, and wheat 
varied greatly in their susceptibility to the action of diastase, 
so that under precisely the same conditions certain of the starches 
required eighty times as long as others for saccharification. I' 
was found that the order in which the starches were the most easily 
digested, beginning with the one that was the most readily changed 
was as follows: for malt extract, tin starch of sweet potato, potato. 



Flo. 30. -Sn»rc-li itminn «»f 9"* 
rn«lo»|ierni of tin- corn kcriu-l uliowinu 
I MlHgC!. O* 

Kccrriion. 
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wheat and com; for saliva, the starch of potato, sweet potato, corn rice 

St the viscosity of starch paste, and saccharifying power, which 
is the ability to produce maltose from liquid starch. It is therefore 

considered that »*££*** 

latter is more easily destroyed by heat Gore and Jta»^ 
that the liquefying power of diastase is much more P^^ jhan its 
saccharifying power. It was claimed by Chrzaszcz and Jcscht (1017) that 
the liquefying diastatic enzyme is lacking in restingseej ^un developed 
upon germination, while the saccharogcn.c enzyme u ^ 

eases. This behavior of the diastatic enzymes has been 
by Nordh and Ohlsson (1932) and by Freeman and Hopkins (1936)- 
According to Creighton and Naylor (1933) the amyloclast.c power o 
diastase is the number of milligrams of a 1 per cent starch dls P“ c^n- 
is liquefied by 1 mg. of enzyme in 30 min. at 40 C. under opti 
ZSL of salf and hydrogen ions. The saccharogenic po^o 
diastase is the number of milligrams of maltose formedI byJbjMJ 
nuantity of enzyme under the same conditions as above mentione^ 

Ohlsson and Uddenberg (1933) and Ohlsson and Edfeldt fou “ d 
oats and rye that a-, or dextrinogemc, and the 0 -, or sacchar g . 
amylase of'extracts from yeasts may be obtained free from «h* 
by selective absorption. The former is obtained by Iheating t * ex* 
at 70“C. for 15 min., while 0 -amylase is obtained by treating ‘he mixture 
with 0.1 A' hydrochloric acid. According to Freeman and H °pkms 
(1936), o-mnlt diastase splits starch initially into dextnn. A nuxtu 
of the a- and 0 - amylases in low concentration functions additively 

hydrolyzing starch. . . 

' 2. Comparison with Animals .-The diastases from animal source* 

are, as a rule, more active than those of vegetable origin. Sherman 
Sehlesinger (1915) made a comparative study of the composition _ 
activity of pancreatic and malt diastase preparations. They founa i 
both preparations were amorphous nitrogenous compounds solu 
water or 50 per eent alcohol but insoluble in concentrated alcolioi 

acetone. Both showed typical protein reactions with Miltons, xan 
proteie, t ryptophane. and biuret tests. Both contained 15 to 16 P er 
nitrogen with the amino acids in proportion and within the ™ ng 
vari-.diun >hown by casein, edestin, and hemoglobin. A\hen allow 
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act on soluble starch for 30 min. at 40V. .m.lcr optimum conditions 
of reaction and salt concentration, tin* pancre atic diastase showed a much 
higher activity than any yet obtained from malt. Under such conditions 
the pancreatic diastase formed 10.000 times its weight of maltose, while 
malt diastase formed about 4.000 times its weight of maltose, l or long 
digestion experiments at 40°C. the malt diastase was observed to form a 
total of 9,300 times its weight of maltose, whereas the pancreatic diastase 
had formed 1,200,000 times its weight of maltose. Sherman. < alducll. 
and Doebbeling (1934) obtained a malt amylase, by repeated precipita¬ 
tions with ammonium sulphate and subsequent dialyses, winch formed 
approximately 10.000 times its weight of maltose in a 2 per cent starc h 
solution in 30 min. at 40°C\ in a dilution of }( p.p.m. of the enzvim. 
This preparation shows as high a sugar-forming activity as the most 
active preparation of pancreatic amylases that has so far been obtained. 
Malt diastase is always more stable than pancreatic diastase on standing 
in water, but both deteriorate on dialysis. Koga (1923) was able to 
show by means of serological reactions the difference between animal and 

plant diastases. 

3. Preparation of Plan, Ma,,a*.- Pb.nl hn. lwcn prepared, fur the mo,, 

part, from the germinating seeds "f the cereals, e.pceu.llv hurley (Osborne. ISO... 
Tlmtchcr anti Koch. 1914; Sherman ami ScMe-ngcr. 1913. 191..; (,hmm ami h.>i.imer 

19271. Numerous method* for tt. prepuru.mn have hen. reporte.l. hu tin.is. .1 ■> 

Sherman ami Schlesii.gcr (1913) ami Naylor. Spri uti.l ll.uw represent 

the maU improve,! tee. for the .1 .- .. 

The general procedure is as follows: , 

A definite weight of the oir-dry ger.. urn... ,* Rro.m.land uonked for 3.hr. m 

2.5 times its weiRht of eold distilled water. The ent.re mass IS then pineal.. . 

bug- and di.Ivied against rann.t.g tap water f... 24 hr. at as nearly .bostemperature 

as possible and then filtered. The filtrate is then treated wt,I, solid ..mm 

sulphate (42 g. to 100 re. of filtrate) .I . preetpt.a.e that eon,am, hr■.»•!...• 

diastase is separated by mean, of a een.nfuge, dissolve,! m a small ,,,,ant,tv of water 

and dialyzed in enlhalion hags agatns. ... tup water and finally aga.ns. .listtiled 

water until free ..... A. -h- -nd of Ih. ,Lalys,s the saehs may ejuttnu. a 

deposit of material wl.iel. has prcri|H,ul«l with the removal of the d.alyiahle ... 

from the solution. This insol.- material, whirl, ,s w.th.a.t dtas.al.e power ts 

removed from the solution by centrifuging. The solution .» P need m fresh enllndmn 

tings and concent rat.. evaporatton through these hags ttnt.l the volume ,s red,,,.-, 

one-half. (This evaporation in the ease of rye lowers the activity of dtastusc ami 

consequently is omitted.) .1 

The solution is then treated with an equal volume of col,I alcohol, keeping I lie 
temperature below 1.VC. The material precipitated by this amount of alcohol .> 
separated by means of the centrifuge and rejected. To the liquid, sullicicnl 
alcohol is added to make the alcohol content 70 to HO per cent l»v volume. I lie 
precipitate thus obtained is separated by means of the centrifuge and dried in a |»«rn:.l 
vacuum over sulphuric acid in the dark, at a temperature not exceeding l.‘» <'• I 
end product that is obtained from the above procedure is considered to be as nearly 
pure diastase as any preparation that lias so far been made. 
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In il»c preparation of diastase after the above manner the greatest deal.action of 
enzyme usually occurs in the first precipitation with alcohol The losses in the final 
precipitation and in drying are less serious. In general, considerable losses of diastatic 
power also occur during dialysis, but in order to elimmate .mpunt.es .t has not been 
possible to omit this part of the preparation. The loss of activity « not due in any 
large measure to the passage of the enzyme as such through the d.alyzmg membrane 
as shown by the tests of the dialysate. Shcnnan and Schlcsmgcr (191a) considered 
that this behavior indicates that the diastase is a compound composed of an albumin 
with a proteose or peptone, as suggested by Osborne (1895). Since this compound 
is destroyed apparently through hydrolysis on heating in water, it seems probable 
that a fraction of the enzyme would be hydrolyzed in water solut.on even at low tem¬ 
peratures. The removal of the products of hydrolysis by dialysis would result m a 
further hydrolysis of the enzyme and loss of diastatic power without any accumulation 
of enzyme in the dialysate. If carried out at icebox temperature, the loss of diastatic 
power is much diminished, and the removal of impurities is little retarded. 

Hanes (1932) used the following method for the preparation of diastase from 
barley Two hundred grams of barley arc washed thoroughly and allowed to soak 
in distilled water 10 hr. The grain is then spread on filter paper to germinate in a 
dark chamber. When the plumules have grown to 0.5 to 0.75 of the length of the 
seed the grains are placed in a beaker and killed by stirring with a little toluene 
They are then ground to a paste. The paste is extracted with 0.1 per cent acetic acid 
for G to 24 hr. with occasional stirring. The coarser material is removed either by 
squeezing through a fine cloth in a press or by centrifuging. The turbid liquid is 
filtered until it is almost clear, and the enzyme is precipitated by adding 95 per cent 
alcohol to make a final concentration of 70 per cent by volume. The liquid is set 
aside in t he icebox for 12 to 24 hr. during which time the precipitate settles. The bulk 
of the liquid is decanted and the residue filtered on a Buchner funnel through filter 
paper. The paper Inuring the precipitate is ground in a mortar with distilled water, 
and the paper is removed by filtration. The filtrate containing the enzyme is then 
made up to a definite volume and toluene is added as a preservative. 

Work by McGinty (1919), Baker and Hulton (1929). Schultz and Landis (1932), 
and Oparin and Kudrina (1932) gives special information concerning the preparation 

of diastase. . 

Diastase may be prepared from leaves or any other plant parts that contain a 
relatively small amount of diastase after the following method, which was used by 
Bartholomew (1914) in his study of the diastase of red algae: 

The fresh material to be studied is immersed in 95 per cent alcohol for 20 inin. 
and after freezing from alcohol is plunged into acetone for 10 min. It is then partia y 
dried in vacuo and placed in an oven at 35 to 40°C. until dry. The material is then 
pulverized and placed in three times its volume of 20 per cent alcohol and left standing 
IS to 20 hr. and then filtered through cheesecloth and filter paper if possible. To tho 
fill rate is added two and one-half times its volume of 95 per cent alcohol. The pre- 
cipitatc is then filtered oil and washed with equal parts ether and alcohol, dried in a 
desi»re:ilor, and pulverized for use. The amount of diastase material obtained m 
this manner from ordinary vegetative tissue is very small. Thus, for example, 
Bartholomew from 51 g. of dried algal material obtained only 0.15 g. of diastase 
propitiation. 

The |»r- - are of diastase in leaves or oilier plant parts may be demonstrated > 
using a water • xtrael of the finely macerated tissues. This water extract should e 
fill*-.-' .1 through cheesecloth or other porous cloth hut not through filter paper, since 
•t 1 • •<•« n found that if the extract is filtered clear it loses much of its diastatic power 
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(Vines 1891). Apparently the diastusc of llic leaves is closely held in the protoplasm 
(Palladio and Popoff, 1922; Palladio and Popova. 1924) and when freed ia adsorbed 
to a considerable extent by the fine particles of tissue that do not pass through filter 
paper. The activity of such adsorbed diastase, however, is not unpaired by being 
adsorbed and exerts its full power when in contact with the substrate. In regard to 
the adsorption of diastase, the work of Ambard (1920. 1921) is worthy of note He 
found that it is possible to adsorb, quantitatively, the amylase present in dilute 
solutions upon raw commercial rice starch and to remove foreign substances without 
the loss of cnzvme. The adsorption by the raw starch is specific, since it has no 
power to adsorb invertase. When diastase has been adsorbed by starch after this 
manner, repeated washings with various solutions do not remove the ciixymc. I p»n 
the addition of a neutral salt as sodium chloride the enx.vmc is released by the starch 
and again goes into solution without any loss of activity 

4 Study of Dias,otic Activity.—Two methods have been used to deter.....* the 
activity of diastase: (a) Liquefaction. This method measures the power of the enzyme 
to convert completely a known amount of starch paste into products that no longer 
give the color reaction with iodine. <M Saccharification. By this method is measured 
by means of Folding'* solution the amount of reducing sugar produced by the cn/> me 
in a given period of time. These two steps in the action of diastase upon starch are 
more or less independent of each other, since the conditions for their optimum actix it> 
are not the same. For quantitative work the saccharification method is now con- 

Various methods have been use<l for preparing starch for the subs rate in he st„d> 
„f diastntic activity. Imt (or (hr most par. they may I* under two 

(a) The dispersion of slnr.li in water under dtflcrent eoi.ditiuits of nine, teinperatur. • 
„„d pressure Im. witln.nl rhe.nie.1 treatment. A substrate prepared ... .Ins nmnne 

is commonly ended "stareh paste." The ... tha.. tern ««■• « > 

front 0.25 to 2 per cent. A .. .ue.hu,I for the prepnm .on of suel, .. paste ,» o 

heat the desired amount of water to boiling.I then add ... amountofstarch 

thoroughly pulverised and su.prn.lcd ... »« .. . •'•» amount of cold n er n» possible. 

to the boiling water and eon..to l«il for 2 to 5 ....... »,.h constant st.rr mg. Af r 

cooling, the paste is ready for use. Some invr.ltg.luts d.seard the starch scdiimnt. 
which settles out When such a paste is allowed to stand, and use for expert,.,en.n 

purposes the ...ore or less clear ..mutant iM.uid. (M .starch that has her . sul.jcctcd 

to acids or Other chemical treatment to render ., sob,hie so that when m.xcd w. I, 

water a more or less clear ..asm,, results. Star.1. treated tins manner mu, he 

Obtained commercially .I is commonly called "soluble starch 1 he degree of 

treatment will, acids varies greatly, so that whde some of the soluble starches react 
readily with iodine some no longer give that teat 

The method, used in determining the activity of diastase are based prnm.nly 
uih>., a method dcv.sed by Untl.cr t IKH5>. These methods .„ general cons.st ... using 

a series of test tubes each ..bring fro,,. 2 to 10 cc. of a given come,rat,on of raw 

or soluble starch. To each of the lest tula* is added a different amount of diastase 

extract, generally in a aeries of 0.1.0.2. 0.3. 0.4 cc and so on After ..d.ng under 

toluene for .a-riods of time ranging (mm 2 to 48 hr. at 37 to cc. of I chhng s 

solution is added to each tube. The tula, am then placed u, ho,ling water for 10 
,i,i„ ],nd examined at the end of that time to deter,nine the lowest concentration of 
diastase in which the copper is all reduced. This may he determined .p.nhtnttvolv 
by noting the ulwence of blue color or quantitatively by the usual weighing method. 
T|u- Humph- of dii.8t.wc that produces this degree of conversion into maltose under 

given set of conditions is taken us tin- standard and rated ns having an nrtivity «•! 
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100. To this standard the activity of diastase under different conditions or from 
different sources is compared. 

The method for determining the degree of diastatic activity by means of iodine 
may be illustrated by the procedure used by Appleman (1911) in his work with the 
potato. One cubic centimeter of a 1 per cent soluble starch solution was placed in 
each of 10 test tubes surrounded by ice. Increasing amounts of the diastase extract 
were added to the tubes beginning with 1 cc. and increasing the amount 0.1 cc. for 
each succeeding tube, using toluene as a preservative. The tubes were then incu¬ 
bated at 40°C. for 48 hr., placed again in ice water, and filled nearly full with waxw, 
and 3 drops of iodine solution added to each tube. The first tube in the descending 
scries which showed a blue or violet color was considered the index for comparing 
diastatic activity. 

5. Factors Influencing the Action .—The literature in regard to the action of the 
medium upon the activity of diastase is very confusing, and there are almost as many 
contradictory results as there are investigators. This confusion is doubtless due to 
two main causes. In the first place, the method by which the diastase is obtained 
greatly influences its response to its environment (Osborne and Campbell, 1896); and, 
in the second place, the methods for the determination of the diastatic activity also 
influence the response of the enzyme to its environment. The nature of the antiseptic 
used also has an influence upon the activity of the enzyme. Thus Shcrmnn and 
Way man (1921) found in low concent nit ions that chloroform did not affect commer¬ 
cial malt extract, but, when the enzymes were purified, chloroform diminished their 
action. Toluene had no appreciable effect on cither pure or impure diastase prepara¬ 
tion. while formaldehyde with a concentration of 0.0000116 M gave a 3 per cenv 
reduction of enzymic activity. All diastases studied were retarded in their action 
l>v copper sulphate. It is the intention to discuss here only briefly some of the obser¬ 
vations that have lx*cn made. A detailed account of the work pertaining to this topic 
may be found in the literature cited at the end of this chapter. 

(a) Chemical*. —Much study has been devoted to the effect of chemicals upon 
the behavior of plant diastase. In the following discussion, mention is made only 
of a sufficient number of cases to indicate the general enzymic behavior under various 
chemical treatments. 


(1) Inorganic Salt .«.—Sherman and Thomas (1915) studied extensively the effect of 
the chlorides, nitrates and sulphates, and primary phosphates of sodium and potas¬ 
sium with reference to the concentrations favoring optimum activity of malt dinstasc. 
All the electrolytes mentioned al>ovc increased the activity of this enzyme. The 
activities observed at the optimum concentrations of these activating compounds 
varied, depending upon the purity of the enzyme preparation and of the starch used, 
from Ic.nn i Imu two- to more than thirty-fold the corresponding activities in the absence 
of ifi«- electrolyte. Bcrczellcr and Freud (1922) found that malt diastase was per¬ 
manently inactivated by iodine, chlorine and bromine, and that starch exercised a 
protect.vc action against this inactivation, although the enzyme eventually lost its 
According to Iluehn and Schweigart (1923), the chlorides of potas¬ 
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' i r 'w*ir experiment, while diastatic hydrolysis was delayed by salts of zinc, 
n. . t i. and copper. Salt-free diastase prepared by dialysis and ultrafiltration 
ly inactive, no change occurring during 24 hr. The preparation could be 
artiv. by the addition of sodium chloride. Ainbard (1923) considered that 
•Its in some way act upon the substrate. The most widely accepted hvpoth- 
hat they accelerate the enzymic activity by increasing the colloidal disper- 
ih.‘ enzyme. 
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Englis and Lunt (1925) found that diastatic activity in the leaves of nasturtium 
decreased with increased rates of application of potassium to sand cultures, while an 
intermediate rate of application of potassium to peat cultures gave the highest activity 
of diastase. Apparently there was a correlation of diastatic activity with favorable 
growing conditions rather than with the presence or absence of any element. Dol.y 
and Hibbard (1927) found that amylase is strongly activated by the chloride ion and 
slightly activated by the potassium, nitrate, and fluoride ions. F.nglis ami Gerber 
( 1929 ) obtained only slight response of diastatic action to the application of acid 
phosphates to soybeans in pot cultures. J6zsa and Gore (1932) noted that sodium 
chloride and other salts, when added to flour suspensions, greatly increased the 
solubility of the diastatic. liquefying, and saccharifying enzymes of flour. James and 
Cattle (1933) observed that the breakdown of starch by potato diastase was acceler¬ 
ated bv the application of potassium chloride, while the formation of sugar was not 


affected. . .. 

(2) Acidity —In studying the effects of various acids upon the action of diastase. 
Sherman and Thomas (1915. found that the acid* showed a greater activating influ¬ 
ence than the neutral salts, while the acid phosphates of sodium ami potassium gave as 
high activation as free acids. The acids all showed optimum activation in those 
concentrations which had essentially the same actual acidity. This optimum 
hydrogen-ion concentration was in each case lie!ween pH 4.2 and 4.0. Acetic and 
propionic acids, in quantity ten times the optimum decreased the activity about onc- 
half. while hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids reduced the activity more than 
one-half when present in concentrations 2 1 i times the optimum. 

Harlev Fisher, and Masure (1931) showed that the juice of the apple contains an 
effective inhibitor of diastase. This inhibiting substance is soluble in water and 
alcohol, is acid in reaction, and can be separated from the enzyme by dialysis or by 
precipitation of the diastase by neutral alcohol. ... , 

A large amount of work has been done to determine the optimum hydrogen-ion 
concentration for diastatic activity. It should lie remembered that the apparent 
optimum reaction may vary to a considerable degree depending upon the temperature 
(Clirzusicz, Bulzinski, and Krause, 1925i. the buffer used, the '* r . s 

formed, and the source of the enzyme. Sherman ami Tlioinusdl9l5» round;that the opti¬ 
mum hvdrogcn-ion concentration for malt diastase was pll 4.2 to 4.0 Noberg «1922) 
found the optimum acidity fora series of plant diastases to lie bet ween, pH o.O and o.4 
Sherman, Thomas, and Baldwin (1919) found that the optimum pH value or malt 
diastase was 4.4 to 4.5. taka-diastase 4.8. and pancreatic diastase 7.0. Mierman. 
Thomas and Caldwell (1924) found that the isoelectric point of a mall-dmstase prep¬ 
aration was pH 4.3 to 4.5. which coincides with that of its optimum enzymic action 
upon starch. Maslow and Davids..!. (1920) found that the optimum reaction for the 
dextrin-liquefying activity of the dextrinase of taka-diastase was pH 4.0 at 34 C, 
According to Polak and Tvch«»w*ki (19281. there arc present in malt extract two 
diastases whose optimum pH values an- different, a-Diastase works best at pH ml. 
while 0-diastn.se react* l»est at pH 4.3. Sjoln-rg (1922) noted that the optimum pll 
for sugar formation by diastase was 5.0 to 5.5, while that for the disappearance of 

sturch was 4.0 to 0.0. ... . 

Dol.y and Burger (1932) found in the potato tuU-r that the optimum pH value for 
0-amvlase was approximately 7.0 under varied conditions. Amylase activity 
increased during the resting period of 2 months to approximately live tunes the initial 
activity. This was partially due to the alteration of the pll value of the tuber and 
partially because of the formation of new enzyme. The optimum reaction of the 
medium for the aaccharogcnic amylase of the leaves of the sugar heel was pH «• 
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power to restore to full activity diastase that had been partially inactivated by copper 

sol.. and to prevent the deterioration of tins enzyme in water Hachn and 

.sjhwcignrt ( 1923 ) noted that glycine, alanine, and lcuctne ae.tva.ed the diastaso 

"" Filipowiez (1931) found that ovalbumin, gelatin, peptone, glycine, ami aspartic 
acid retarded the action of mult diastase upon starch a pH values below4.5 and 
accelerated it at values above that figure. He attributed these effects to the ammo 

"iJciinv (1930) reported that potassium cyanide added to a mixture of potato juice 
and soluble starch markedly increased the activity of amylase as measured by the gam 

'tIic 'mechanism whereby ethylene, thiocyanates, and ethylene chlorhydrin pro¬ 
duce artificial ripening or break the dormancy of plants has been 1,1 the 0Cl '° n 

of these compounds on diastalic activity. Englts and Zanms (1930) found 
011 )vloiic had no effect upon the action of corn-meal diastase upon corn starch, 
concluded that the effects of ethylene in ripening fruits and vegetables is pnmaril> 
concerned with color changes rather than with a true ripening proceaa tnvoltnng 
marked changes in certain of the food reserves. Denny (1931, 1932 , 1933) could fin 
no simple relation between the effects of potassium thiocyanate and ethylene chlor- 
hvdrin upon the amylase activity of taka-diastase, malt diastase, pancrcatin, pan- 
gestion, and of an extract from germinating barley seeds. Since these two chemicals 
produce almost identical results in the initiation of sprouting of dormant potatoes, 
the indications are that the changes which occur are not due to their direct etlec 
upon diastase, ( lark. Fowler, and Black (1931), however, reported that the hydroly¬ 
sis of soluble starch l»v diastase was increased in the presence of ethylene chlorhydrin, 
potassium thiocyanate, or thiourea. 


(6) Tonperaturv .—The maximal and optimum temperatures for dia- 
static action will depend upon the source of the enzyme and the nature 
of and amount of the subs! rate as well as the presence of the end products. 
Chrzaszcz (1923) by the use of watery extracts of rye, wheat, oats, 
corn, buckwheat, barley, broom corn, and millet found that diastases 
from different sources did not resjxmd to temperature in the same manner 
at the supposedly optimum hydrogen-ion concentration, i.c. t pH 4. 
The optimum temperatures for barley diastase were 49 to 54°C.; or 
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wheat and rye, 49 to 55“; for oats, 51 to 53°; for buckwheat, 50 to 55°; for 
corn, 56 to 57°; and for millet. 58 to 59°. Barley diastase was completely 
destroyed at 61 to 62°C„ wheat at 63 to 64°, and others at 6o to 66 . 
Sioberg (1922) found that the temperature coefficient for sugar formation 
by diastase decreases between 20 and 40°C.. while the temperature 
coefficient for starch disappearance is constant between those- two 

Fisher Harley, and Brooks (1930) considered that water core is a 
result of the nonuniform conversion of starch induced by relatively high 
atmospheric temperatures. . tlie 

(c) Ligl lL -lt was observed by Brown and Mom* (1893) t iat t, * e 

cent rat ion of the enzymes, on accompanying compounds, and on h 

'll) clays und tested the action of these exposed preparations upon starch 
‘ Jo He concluded that light, both solar and electric, o*emses n 
pa^e. m . t | 10 deleterious influence being con- 

destructive »fluc»« ie s p, ( , n „n. the other rays being 

fined to the rays of the . , / ( u" tr . lc , iv e. He considered also that the 
slightly favora > '• ms ||Usk a( . ts as a screen in preserving the <lia- 

stase'hf t'hat grain from the destructive effects of fight- computed 

(SJ™ha.“iher‘the diastase is more resistant in the leaves 
or there iTsome constituent that has the power of screening the enzyme 
r I n Inleteriuus rays Chlorophyll might serve this purpose, and 
from the d • , ..nzvinc in this regard. Green considered 

CThei, a leaf is illuminated by the whole spectrum, the beneficial 
rlys convert the zymogen into diastase and the latter is speedily destroyed 
, .1 inininrifitis ravs. The latter action is the more rapid so that 
the effect of the whole spectrum is to diminish the amount of diastase in 

""'"lialy and Semmens (1924) in experiments with the action of diastase 
umm the starch of potato, wheat, and corn obtained results which indicate 
Unit plane-polarized light exercises a^powerful accelerationan, thehydn-b 
vsis of starch by weak solutions of diastase, la,ter (192.,. >••*»>""> 
claimed that starch grains in pure distilled water may be hydrolyzed 
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by a beam of polarized light and that after 2 to 4 days' exposure the 
etching on the starch grains may be observed. Macht (1928) substan¬ 
tiated their results when he found that polarized light hastened the 
conversion of starch into sugar in the presence of diastase. Macht and 
Hill (1925) noted also that when a suspension of Saccharomyces cerevisiac 
was added to solutions of sucrose the fermentation of sugar proceeded 
much more rapidly in polarized than in nonpolarized light. The work 
of Baly and Semmens (1924). however, has been adversely criticized by 
Jones (1925), who considered that the results reported for the action of 
polarized light on starch grains arc doubtful. 

The effects of polarized light and ordinary light upon the action of 
diastase have been studied by Xavcz and Rubenstein (1928, 1932), and 
Navez (1930). They reported that there is present in a mixture of 
starch and diastase a substance that partially inhibits hydrolysis. This 
substance is equally sensitive to ordinary and to plane-polarized light. 
The addition of light during hydrolysis increases the rate of liberation 
of reducing substances over that of the same reaction in the dark. This 
inhibitor is linked to the diastatic complex, as is evidenced by the fact 
that irradiation of starch alone docs not produce the same effects as 
irradiation of the total mixture. 

Bunker and Anderson (1928) studied the effects of polarized light on 
the hydrolysis of starch by taka-diastase, using intact starch grains, 
swollen starch grains, broken grains, and soluble starch from numerous 
sources. In all these cases, they obtained negative results. Semmens 
(1932) found in a vine* leaf that the starch disappeared from that portion 
which was exposed to moonlight, while it remained intact in the protected 
part, lb* considered that the depletion of the starch in the exposed 
portion was due to the influence of polarized light of the moon on dia¬ 
static activity. 

Hutchinson and Ashton (1933) found that lull irradiation from a 
mercury-are light retarded the dextrinogenic and saccharogenic activity 
of diastase directly with tin* intensity. The monochromatic effects on 
malt diastase were generally inhibitory for the dextrinogenic phase and 
stimulatory fur the saccharogenic phase of diastatic activity. 

c. Th> I mitosis. Inulasc i> an enzyme that hydrolyzes inulin to 
levuloseor fruit sugar. It was naim d by Green (1887). who first observed 
it in the gi*rminating tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke (Hclianthus 
tuberosus) and later 1 1899) found t» in the bulbs of Lcucocrium and Scilla. 
Green could not find inulasc in the resting stage of the tubers and bulbs, 
but if the macerated tissue was kept at 35 (*. fora time, the enzyme was 
found to be present. It thus apju-ars to occur in the resting tissues in the 
zymogen form. Inulasc may occur with diastase but has no action what¬ 
soever upon starch. Green found that inulasc works most advanta- 
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geously in a neutral or very faintly aeid medium, 0.001 per cent 
hydrochloric acid being very favorable, but higher concentrations than 
this were very destructive. An alkali medium was extremely deleter.oua. 
These observations in regard to the medium have been confirmed b> 
Kizel (1015) The optimum activity of inulase occurs at oO to 5o ( . 
but loses it! activity when heated to 70 to 75°. Wolff (1016) found m the 
roots of Dahlia variabilis and Cichorium intybus a substance that coagu¬ 
lates very actively the juiecs extracted from these plants and prec.p.tates 

SOS Bmirquelot found inulase in the fungi As^llu, mV,r and 
Penicillium glaucum. It has since been studied in these plants by Dean 
(1003) and Young (1018). It occurs in abundance in these fungi and 
most of our knowledge concerning inulase has been 
sources Dean (1003) verified the work of Bourquelot (18J3) and found 
Zthe enzyme from these fungi reacted in " ,,! 

inulase of the Jerusalem artichoke described by Green (188.). 

7 7 Ac Gh .cases or Malta*,.- The enzyme that hydrolyzes mal ose 
to glucose lias 0 been termed "g.-casc" or «maltase.” The reaction 
occurs after the following manner: 


C»H„0„ + H jO- 

MuHom- In presence 
of nmltasc 


•2C»H ijO# 
Glucose 


The occurrence 

but that when the action occurred at 50 to 57°, only maltose was formed 
Bras.se, however, did not realize that he was working w. h a special 
enzyme capable of digesting maltose. According to Daisli 0M6). 
maLse w J first observed in corn seeds and seedlings by Cuis.n.cr (1885), 
who termed it " glucasc” and patented a process of converting starch ... o 
, .11 ,1KC He stated that tins enzyme is present in the 

organs’ and seeds of a large number of plants, a statement which is now 
organs anu not be substantiated by many 

known to be «mi» ^ ^ b( . mcntioncd lilt cr in this dis- 

!uSn UCn Observations by Beycrinek (1805), Huerre (1000), Wierz- 
chowski (1013), and Daish (1016) have substantiated the statement of 
Cuisinicr that inaltase is widely distributed in plants It has been 
demonstrated in the leaves of a large number of plants am ... the resting 
seeds and seedlings of corn, rice, millet, oats, wheat barley, r.ve, bu - 
wheat, and others. Nlaltase is also present ... many of the fungi, and th 
commercial taka-diastase contains this enzyme ... larger amounts than 
does germinating barley. 
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Maltase has three or four characteristics that are considerably differ¬ 
ent from other carbohydrate-splitting enzymes, and it is due to these 
characteristics that many investigators failed to detect maltase in the 
plant material with which they worked. The optimum temperature 
for activity Is from 38 to 40°C., but above that temperature the maltase is 
rapidly destroyed. Much of the plant material that has been examined 
for maltase was dried at a temperature of from 40 to 50°C. so that the 
enzyme was completely inactivated in the preparation. This also 
explains the reason for the observation of Brasse (1885) that a malt- 
diastase preparation at 32 to 42°C. formed glucose when acting on starch, 
while at 50 to 57°C. only maltase was formed. The maltase obtained 
from different sources varies widely in its temperature range, which indi¬ 
cates that there are several varieties of the enzyme (Huerre, 1909). Malt¬ 
ese is practically all destroyed by precipitation by alcohol, a treatment 
that injures only to a limited degree most of the enzymes. It Is very 
difficult to obtain this enzyme from plant tissue by extraction with water. 

1 he enzyme is an endocellular one, and unless the material is extremely 
well pulverized very little of the enzyme is released. The best action of 
maltase has been obtained by using the pulverized powder of the seeds or 
I lie crushed pulp of the vegetative portions of the plant. It is very sensi¬ 
tive to chloroform and shows only a slight action in the presence of that 
antiseptic. I oluene has been found to be very satisfactory as a preserva¬ 
tive in studying this enzyme. 


e. 1 he Celluloses or Cytascs.—Thc enzymes that are capable of dis¬ 
solving the cellulose walls of plants have been termed “evtases,” "cellu- 

nntivl» °n C n t0 ^?J ytiC enZym< * ” The existence of cytase was first 
< ted by DeBary in 1886 when he observed that the hyphae of the fungus 

'™ n Sr/ ' T ; , im ' VOr ° abl< ‘ to P enetrate ^e cell walls of plants. In 
NNS a similar enzyme was reported by Ward for a fungus belonging to 

..... BntruUs Since then similar enzymes have been found in 

* f m ' n l ; l, ."" s : " , ‘ 1 •" “‘her fungi. The action of eytasc is 
,‘ s <■"■''>''<•<1 entirely to normal cellulose and to hemi- 
Imth.'?.' S | r U 1 “ < a * SPS ,hat havo been observed the cell wall at first 
•ind n.. itr ”i' ’ , M n * radual,v hocomes more and more transparent, 

Th - W destroyed at a 

...itS," n'' ( T’- IS! ' 8) no "- d in ‘he early stages of the ger- 

dinvi |v m ' i l ' ‘‘"i ' |,arr, "' 1| ymatous cell walls of the endosperm 

dm under the epithchum cells of the seutellum and the cells of the 

tio Of 1 e ' .V'T Bnd ''"irnately dissolved. This dissolu- 
a rains eout•>:. I • ” : l ys l ' r, ‘ oe<los an y visible action upon the starch 
uted to cvi " "'I s - This dissolving action they attrib- 

• ,s v' feted by the epithelial cells of the seutellum and 
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aleurone layer. They were, however, unable to obtain any action of this 
enzyme upon the cellulose of the date, asparagus, coffee, or onion seeds, 
but in the case of the Jerusalem artichoke, potato, carrot, and turnip 
this enzyme preparation from malt dissolved cell walls. The most 
thorough work that so far has been done on cytase is that of Newcombe 
(1899). He prepared a water extract of the seedlings of barley and 
Lupinus albus and the embryos and endosperm of the date seed and 
prepared cytase by precipitation from the extract after the manner used 
in the preparation of diastase. He used the following method to deter¬ 
mine the action of cytase: Sections were made of the tissues to be exam¬ 
ined and were freed from starch if present by treating for 24 hr. with 
saliva or a pancreatic preparation. The sections were then placed in a 
solution containing 150 nig. of the enzyme preparation to 10 cc. of water 
with chloroform as an antiseptic and allowed to stand at 32 to 34 C. 
The action of the cytase was determined by microscopical examination. 
In the cell walls of the endosperm of barley, the cytase from various 
sources dissolved them down to the middle lamella in from 5 to 10 hr., 
but the cell walls of the aleurone layer were more resistant. In the cell 
walls of the white lupine, 9 days were required to reduce the cell walls to 
a hyaline condition, while complete dissolution was not effected even in 
thin sections until 3 or 4 weeks and then only at the edges of the sections. 
The enzyme prepared from the embryo and endosperm of the date was 
capable of digesting the heavy cell walls of the endosperm cells of that 
seed. After 30 days the whole surface of tin* section was corroded and 
the exposed walls frayed out. All the walls became hyaline and the 
whole section became smaller owing to the gradual dissolving action. 
Newcombe found that the cytase preparations obtained from the seed¬ 
lings of the date, white lupine, barley, and As^rgillus oryzac were appar¬ 
ently not specific so far as could be observed. 

/. Other Carbohydrates— Some of the carbohvdrascs that have been 
found in plants, though in most cases playing an unimportant role in the 
life of the green plant, are (1) melibiase, which hydrolyzes melibiose to 
glucose and galactose; (2) gentiaiiase. which hydrolyzes gentiobiosc to 
glucose; and (3) pcctinasc, an enzyme capable of hydrolyzing pectose 
to arabinose. 

2. The Glucosidases of Plants.—Before discussing the action of the 
enzymes of this group, a few statements should be made concerning the 
compounds upon which they act. The glueosides for the most part are 
compounds that contain glucose as the characteristic basic group. Upon 
hydrolysis the glueosides yield glucose, together with one or more other 
*ul>stances, usually of an aromatic nature. Some of the organic con- 
S t | tuents that may be combined with sugar to form glueosides are phenols, 
alcohols, aldehydes, acids, and mustard oils. Most of the common 
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glucosides are derived from d-ghico.se. Some, however, are derivatives 
of galactose or rhamnose, but in others the exact sugar that is combined 
in the glucoside is not known. Some of the glucosides are amygdalin 
found in the almond and other plants of the Rosaceac; sinigrin in the 
Cruciferae; salicin in the willow; arbutin in the leaves of bearberry; 
phlorizin in the bark of apple, pear, cherry, and plum; populin in the bark 
of the poplar tree; csculin in the bark of horse-chestnut; phytin in the 
coats of seeds; and saponins, which occur in more than 400 species of 
plants. 

In this connection some mention should be made of the tannins, 
although they are not at present classified as glucosides. Tannins are 
a group of substances that are almost universally distributed in plants. 
They occur in leaves, wood, bark, unripe fruits, walnut hulls, and many 
other plant parts. They are especially abundant in the pathological 
plant growths known as “galls” and their dry weight may be composed of 
from 40 to 75 per cent of this group of substances. Tannins make up 
about 15 per cent of the dry weight of tea leaves and about 40 per cent 
of the dry weight of oak bark. 

The tannins are amorphous, have an astringent taste, give ink colors 
with ferric salts, precipitate gelatine from solution, and form insoluble 


compounds with it and are precipitated from solution by copper or lead 
acetate, stannous chloride, and other metallic salts and by a strong aque¬ 
ous solution of potassium bichromate. They are readily soluble in hot 
water and form solutions that are in reality colloidal gels. 

Tannins are usually hydrolyzed by acids into a variety of products, 
one being nearly always //-glucose and the other a hydroxy derivative of 
the aromatic series. Although they usually contain sugar, they do not 
show the characteristic properties of the true glucosides and are con¬ 
sidered as a separate class „f substances. 


The tannins are generally considered as waste products, rather than as 
substances that can be utilized in the nutrition of the plant, for the fol- 
lou.ng reasons: u») The known uses of tannin in the life of the plant are 
••' V lew and limited as compared with its abundance and almost univer¬ 


sal occurrence. l6) It is present in groat abundance in the bark, which 
. ''V ' v «- ,|, u: ||| y lost from the plant, (r) It is produced in large amounts 

'»« unfolding leaves, in germinating seeds, in the growth of galls, and in 
,n : ,! u-velopnieiii where intense metabolism is going on. It seems cer- 
1 ><* ri.es,. case- tannins are the result and not the causative agents 

; \'! y " r " u 1 h ami changes that take place in these regions, 

jiiiuin* at r<*quent occurrence in the green fruits and give to 
1 ante eristic puckery taste. As the* fruit ripens, the tannins 
’■VV ( lM ’ ’ /' •ri»»* persimmon, remain in the ripe fruit encased in 
' " r "*ri» impermeable membranes so that when the 
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fruit is eaten by animals the tannins do not affect the organs of taste and 
thus cause no disagreeable effects. 

Michel-Durand (1928 to 1932) concluded that the free tannins may be 
utilized by the plant, but that the great variation in their structure and 
composition precludes the possibility that all members of the group serve 
the same purpose. In the young etiolated plants of Costarica, the tannins 
arise from carbohydrates stored in the seed, while the tannins in the 
leaves and branches of Aesculus come from the disintegration of proteins. 
Hence, no single explanation of the origin of tannins can be given. Light 
in general favors their formation and may influence not only the quantity 
but the nature of the tannins that are produced. Baens, Yenko, West, 
and Curran (1934) noted that the tannin content of the bark of trees 
varied from 5 to 45 per cent, and that there were marked variations in 
the amount of tannin in the same species grown under different conditions. 

a. Emulsin .—The name “emulsin” was first given to the enzyme 
that hydrolyzes amygdalin to benzoic aldehyde, hydrocyanic acid, and 
glucose. This reaction proceeds after the following manner: 

C w H„NO„ + 2H,0- •CtH.O + HCX + 2i</.H, : 0 # ) 

Amygdalin In presence Benzoic Hydrocyanic Glucose 

of emulsin aldehyde acid 

This enzyme has been the most thoroughly studied of any of the glucosi- 
dases. It has been found that it will also hydrolyze phlorizin, saliein, 
arbutin, or any of the 0 -glucosides. Kinulsin has lieen found in the 
almond, cherry laurel, in certain of tin* Euphnrbiaccac. in certain lichens, 
and in the fungi Aspergillus nigrr and Prnicilliiwi glaucum. According 
to Green (1899), the enzyme is most active at a temperature of 30 to 
40°C., but its power gradually declines above that and is entirely 
destroyed at 80 °C. 

According to Robinson (1930) hydrocyanic acid is known to occur in 
about 50 natural orders of plants. McNair (1932) stated that cyano- 
genetic glucosides are found in 13 per cent of the plant families of the 
gymnosperms and angiosperms. It is generally considered to exist 
exclusively in glucosidal combination in the living plant, although some 
workers have postulated the existence of free cyanide in plant tissues. 
Ten cyanophoric glucosides have been isolated in crystalline form from 
plants and of these seven are derivatives of benzaldehyde cyanhydrin. 

In plants, the cyanophoric glucosides arc*, with few exceptions, 
accompanied by active hydrolytic enzymes capable of liberating cyanide*, 
bi general, the concentration of these glucosides is highest in tlie young 
Knowing organs, but in some instances it is highest in the bark. 

In the ltosaceue, the cyanophoric glucosides seem to be constant con¬ 
stituents of the plant throughout its life cycle, while in the grass family 
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they disappear as maturity approaches and are not found in the seed. In 
Amygdalus communis, Vida angustifolia, and Phaseolus lunatus the con¬ 
centration of hydrocyanic acid in the plant has been diminished by 
cultivation. Climatic conditions, especially drought, cause variations 
in the content of dhurrin in Sorghum vulgarc and of the cyanophoric 
glucoside of Lotus corniculatus. Temperatures below freezing cause a 
rapid increase in the amount of cyanophoric glucosides in Sorghum 
vulgarc and Prunus laurocerasus. The function of hydrocyanic acid in 
the plant is unknown. Its rapid disappearance under conditions of 
starvation in some plants lends support to the view that such nitrogen is 
readily utilizable by the plant. In some cases, the cyanophoric gluco- 
sidcs are apparently excretory products and may serve as protective 
substances. 


It is common knowledge that the ordinary sorghums and other species 
of Andropogon form hydrocyanic acid in their tissues following the break¬ 
down of glucosides that apparently occurs under unfavorable conditions 
of growth. Dhurrin (C 14 H 17 O 7 N) is the cyanophoric glucoside in sor¬ 
ghums and on hydrolysis yields hydrocyanic acid and p-oxybenzaldehyde 
(Harris and Goss, 1934). The stem and leaves contain this glucoside, 
but none is present in the roots. Slade (1903) found most of it in the 
stems, while Acharya (1933) in India found most of it in the leaves. 
Apparently the conditions under which the plants are grown determine 
the location of the major portion of this glucoside. The hydrocyanic 
acid content decreases from the early stages of growth to maturity. In 
sorghums, the seedlings up to 40 days of age, plants stunted by drought, 
second-growth,tissues, and plants directly after being frozen (Swanson, 
have ,he , »>Khe*t content of hydrocyanic acid. The largest 
amounts may be from 0.1 per cent to 0.2 per cent of the dry matter of the 
plants. The content of hydrocyanic acid appears to be the lowest in 
t he morning and to increase to a maximum in midafternoon. The hydro¬ 
cyanic acid rapidly disappears from the sorghum plants after they arc 
harvested and cured. 

.... Phu,nsr ’ a " rf Hhamninaie.. 1 . Maltose.— According to 

“ ; T r (1!,2 2 ) ’ mal,asc ac,s all a-glucosides but does not produce 
the slightest effect upon /J-glucosides. 

2. Rhytasr. The Klucosido pliytin is decomposed into phosphoric 
"Cd an, inositc (C.H„«».). by the action of the enzyme phvtase. 

“According to Green (1890). the glucoside xantho- 
"' l ". , ' h 1 ,S '?"" d 1,1 ,he *«1» of Rhamnus infectorius (Persian 

' ”* -' r, ; VZO ‘" t0 rl,amui " and S'ucose by an enzyme that has 
been termed rhumninasc.” 

c Ugnmin. This name has been given to tl.e enzyme that acts 
' ' Mn,cn "- '- r '".vronate of jH.ttissium, decomposing it 
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into sulphocyanate of allyl or mustard oil, glucose, and potassium hydro¬ 
gen phosphate. The reaction occurs after the following manner: 


C.oHuNKSjO.o- 

Sinigrin 


—*C,H fc CNS + C.H„0« + KHSO« 

Sulphocvanate Glucose Potassium 

hydrogen 

sulphate 


Myrosin not only acts on sinigrin but has the power to decompose 
practically all sulphur-containing glucosides that have been examined. 

According to Sandberg and Holly (1932), myrosin consists of two 
components, a glucosidase and thiosulfase. 

3. The Esterases or Lipases of Plants.-The enzymes of this group 
accelerate the cleavage of all the simple esters of the trihydroxy alcohols 
and fatty acids as well as many synthetic esters. 1 hose enzymes are 
frequently called “fat splitting" because they hydrolyze the fats and oils 
to glycerin and fatty acids. The term "lipase" has been almost univer¬ 
sally used in a collective sense in speaking of the enzymes of this group. 
Recent work, however, has shown that the ordinary preparations of 
lipase contain at least two fat-splitting enzymes, which differ in their 
solubilities and rate of action. It has also boon observed that, although 
lipases from different sources show striking similarities in their behavior 
(Barton, 1920), they at the same time show minor differences which 
indicate that they are not identical enzymes. Thus, l.ongeneeker and 
Haley (1935) noted that the lipase of the castor bean exhibited a differen¬ 
tial rate of digestion of various oils, the decreasing rates of hydrolysis 
being in the following order: peanut, castor bean, corn, cotton seed. 

soybean, rape, olive, and linseed oils. 

The presence of a fat-splitting enzyme in plants was suggested by 
the observations of Pelouzc (1855) on the seeds of flax, mustard, and 
rape. Lipase, however, was first proved to exist in plants by Green 
(1890) in working with the germinating castor bean. Sometime late- 
Sigmund (1890, 1892) found it in both the resting and germinating seek 
of the rape, opium, poppy, hemp. Max. ami corn. These observations 
were later confirmed and extended by Connstcin, Hoyer, and Wartenberg 
(1902) and Hoyer (1904) who found that some oily seeds, at least, contain 
the enzyme whether germinating or not, and that an enzyme obtained 
from a given seed is capable of hydrolyzing fats and oils from other 
sources. Thcis, Long, ami Brown (1929) found lipase in the developing 
seed of flax and noted that its activity decreased as the seed matured. 
Sullivan and Howe (1933) obtained this enzyme from the wheat gram 
and its various products. 

a. Preparation and Study of I A pose.- Numerous studies have been made ruiieerumK 
the preparation and action of this enzyme, hut they have been confined almost entirely 
to the lipase of the castor bean ( ttirinu* communis). This is probably due to the fuel 
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tlmt the enzyme from this source is easily prepared, very stable, and relatively very 
active. To understand the methods used in the preparation of lipase, a few facts 
concerning the nature of the enzyme should be considered. Lipase in the castor bean 
occurs apparently in the zymogen stage. This zymogen appears to be somewhat 
soluble in fats or in a mixture of fat and ethyl ether but is insoluble in ether alone 
(Taylor, 1906). The lipase zymogen is activated by acids. According to Haley and 
Lvman (1921), the active enzyme is unstable and is rapidly destroyed in an acid 
medium in the absence of fats. In the presence of fats, however, the enzyme shows 
much greater stability. The lipase found in the seeds of Chclidonium tnajus does not 
exist in the zymogen state, so that it is not necessary to treat with an acid in order to 
activate it. The method used by Haley and Lvman (1921) in preparation of the 
lipase of the castor bean may be taken as an example of the procedure generally fol¬ 
lowed in the preparation of the enzymes of this group. Fifty grams of hulled castor- 
bean kernels are ground as finely as possible, mixed with 150 cc. of 1 per cent acetic 
acid, and allowed to stand for 3 days at room temperature (the acid treatment varying 
from 1 ;, nun. to several days with other investigators, depending on the concentration 
and types of acid used). The mixture is then filtered, washed with water, and dried 
at room temperature, after which it is extracted in a Soxhlct apparatus with petroleum 
ether of a low boiling point. The extracted material is passed through a 40-mesh 
sieve and again extracted if necessary to completely free it from oil. The extracted 
materia may then be dried in vacuum or over any drying agent in a desiccator, and 
the light fluffy powder thus obtained may be kept indefinitely in the drv state 

Longcneckerand Haley (1935) prepared lipase from the castor bean in'the following 
manner: The beans were hulled, macerated, and the oil removed bv extraction with 
petroleum ether having a boiling point between 20 and 40°C. The residue that 
remained after the extraction was pulverized sufficiently to pass through a 60-mesl, 
sieve. 

I. has boon observed by Falk (.913. .917) nnd Falk and Sugiura (.915) (ha. two 

nio ,.i . I p , a" TT P "' para,i " n " , ' ,t h »» been obtained aflor the manner 
mentioned above. One of these is soluble in water and the other insoluble The 

triaepTin"w'l 7"?," a T' l . V " y i ; " ar,ion "’"'t'" 1 butyrate than toward 

birivmte’ The , 7 . T “ Krra "' r '°" ard ,r “«*« in 'ban toward ethyl 

" ' of sueh a lipase preparation 1ms been termed 

esterase fr a ft’, he other port,on has been termed "lipase." He obtained the 

■ a dialysed anil filtered water extrae, of oil-fr.-o oastor-bean powder. 

ex' rae. I ^ T .'" I,pa,t ' l ,n *P»n.tinn was obtained by extracting the water- 

‘ 7 r h “ 13 ' *° dium 1.0 K of material 

I. 100 . of solution, and da.lyr.ng until salt free. After such dialvais the lipase is 

on tin I IX'r eb" " ,c ."”«««*" “"d "bpasc" preparations act 

Falk ,|.„-, f, * i i ""f W s """ "bnt more active than the former. 

li o. lv I, •oyl-ans eon,am apparently the same lipase, as castor beans, 

inteiMi.uiilV Tr T'"""" " f ,l,c cns * or ~bcan l.pase was somewhat mom 

Iiiii nyc Ilian that ohtmncd from the soybean. 

Celt J“ ,S |". f V'Yr:« of lip "*« have been numerous, and the differ- 

hi .. . •' ,l " T, r, ' l ;' 1 " ,V '' S " > ' a "- be attribute,!, in par. a, least, 

h,v!' .Lai' .7h..,y. Z on . fa,s * nd » relatively slow, many 

in their stndv ..fit ' n * ,c , .""cetm. and other simple esters as a substrate 

mw wer bXudv Til fc , 7 F """ tho.tandpoin. of plan, physiology, 

desira'hle ' h.vdroly/ing uetton of the lipases on the fats and oils is mom 

in the d.ges’ive plant* ” ,, " S " 0rm ‘" V aC ' Cl1 Up ° n by ,hcsc 
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The method used by Haley and Lyman .1921) and Longenceker and Haley .193.., 
in studying the aetion of lipase is as follows: Place 0.1 g. of l.pasc powder 10 g. o! c 
oil, and 0.6 cc. of hydrochloric acid, varying ... concentration fton. 0.02^to 0 2P*r 
cent, in a test tube. The contents arc thoroughly ..used and placed in the ......ba.or 

at 38°C. for 24 hr., using toluene as an antisept,e The order .n which i““V'hus h'. 1cv 
are added in making up the digestive mixture .s of much unportance. Thu* H.ale. 
and Lyman found that if the acid is added to the enayn.e matena before ti t oil. 
complete loss of the lipase is apt to occur. After the period of me.ba,.... c . a 

is washed from the test tube with 50 per cent alcohol into ".•h-n -.u . 

bot.les. The resulting mixture is then titrate! w.tl, 0.1 A smi.un. h>d~rie^m 50 per 
cent alcohol using phenolphthalein os an indicator. The . eg re o .. > . 

the oil is determined by the amount of sodium hydrox.de re,u,red for he 
ration of the fatty acids formed in excess of that requ.red to nm.imlue « contn^ 
Nicloux (1904 to 1900, made extensive stud.es conccrn.ng; the “ 

of the castor bean in a manner quite different from that purs,.el by other inw st.g. o 
By mechanical means he separated the cytoplasm of the ground mater,., om the 
alcurone grains and other cell contents. The cytoplasm* matcnal extracted ... hts 
manner had the property of hydrolysing fats. It acted on the at, ,. ' “. same 
manner ns enzymes and followed all the laws of enzyme act,,.., He termed h •" 
matter in the cytoplasmic material ■•lipa^idine" and clauued that .« • « * | 

by water os soon as it was no longer protected by fats. « s.s ms very P ' « ' - ; 

Nicloux was working with the lipase of the castor bean winch had been obtumed m a 
different munner from that which is generally followed. 

Kireh (1935) found that the molds. !>euiciUiu,n oxcluum and « ^ ^ 
when grown on a bran-soybean medium, produced a wa.cr^luhh cnZM c capablc of 
hydrolyzing olive oil. The production of this lipase was greatest when the fu„ b u 
incubated at 28 # C. for 3 to 4 days during spomlation. 

6. Faclor, Influencing the rlrfto.t.-Tl.e influence of the acidity of the 
medium upon the action of lipase has Iks-,, extensively studied. 1 I t 
early investigators on this subject noted in the gemnnatton of oily seeds 
that the hydrolysis of oils took place slowly at first and then increased 
rapidly. This led to the conclusion that for rapid hydrolysis by lipu.-c a 
certain amount of free acid is necessary. This conclusion was verified in 
many cases, since when a small amount ol free aeul \\a> «uc c< a \i 
beginning of an experiment the hydrolysis of the fat was rapid from t ie 
first and was soon completed. Considerable contradiction however, 
existed in the literature in regard to the effect of acids upon the hydrolysis 
of fats and oils by lipase. These contradictions arc due primarily to the 
failure of the investigators to take into account the two following fact>. 
(1) that lipase in the seeds in many cases exists in the zymogen condition 
and (2) that after the zymogen is once activated the enzyme is rapidly 
inactivated by acids unless oil is present. Armstrong (1905) and Arm¬ 
strong and Gosney (1913) found that any acid is effective m activating 
lipase, but the enzyme prepared with a weak acid such as acetic i' 
distinctly superior to that obtained by the use of a stronger acid. I lu;y 
found that aspartic, glutamic, and succinic acids were very efficient m 
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activating lipase preparations. In this regard it is also of interest that 
Falk and Nelson (1912) found that glycine, phenylalanine, and other 
amino acids as well as polypeptides aided the hydrolysis of methyl 
acetate, ethyl butyrate, and olive oU and that this action was to a certain 
extent selective in character. The above observations are signihcant, 
since the compounds mentioned occur in relatively large amounts in 
germinating seeds at a very early stage. 

The effect of various concentrations of hydrochloric acid on the 
hydrolysis of olive oil by castor-bean lipase that had been activated in 
its preparation by 1 per cent acetic acid is shown by the following data, 
which were taken from the work of Haley and Lyman (1921). In this 
experiment 0.1 g. of lipase powder, 1.0 g. of olive oil, and 0.6 cc. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid were mixed and incubated for 24 hr. at 38°C. 



Extent of 


HC1 0.6 cc., 

hydrolysis NaOH 

Fat hydrolyzed, 

per cent 

used in titration, 

per cent 


cubic centimeters 


0.00 

1.0 

3 

0.02 

2.2 

6 

0.04 

16.5 

49 

0.06 

18.2 

54 

0.08 

24.6 

73 

0.10 

24 6 

73 

0.12 

27.2 

79 

0.14 

30 6 

90 

0.16 

29.7 

88 

0.18 

28.3 

84 

0.20 

27.6 

81 


, ,, 1 ,hc op,imum pH f <"- castor-bean lipase activity was 

5 0 and that lipolytic activity ceased entirely at pH 3.0. Tanka (1910) 
on. iderod that the lipase of the castor-oil bean is contained in the resting 

Z Z “, Zyn ;°r !,n<l “ m ' ,I,P arid - fo,,nd b - v “> be necessary for 
, : , ' : ,y of "e e.Ntrnc,s. ,s of use only for the conversion of the zymogen 

: ' vh,chm ro: "'- v is mos ' -etive in a neutral medium. In this 
m ' *" lk “ nfl Hamlin (1913) in respect to the effect 

n , ; a V th " •■‘eederation of the activity of castor-bean 

•- P eparation should be noted. They considered that the accelera- 
.. . . I , asc activity is due to the faet that the inactive zymogen of 
,; T ’T converted into the active enzyme by an oxida- 

.. .. "on f„r winch the presence of an “oxygen carrier ’ or catalytic 

iC ’v .l, ! " ma " ga " ous s,| lphate does not accelerate 

action of the enzyme present, but. by aiding the conversion 
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of the inactive zymogen into active enzyme, it increases the total amount 
of enzyme present or replaces the enzyme which may become inactive 
on account of hydrolysis. It was shown by Falk (1913) that solutions of 
methyl and ethyl alcohol and acetone exerted an inhibitory action on the 
hydrolysis of ethyl butyrate by castor-bean lipase preparation, the 
amount of inhibition increasing with the concentration. Solutions of 
glucose and glycerol showed no inhibiting effects except in concentrated 
solutions. As compared with aqueous solutions, decreased activities of 
lipase were shown in the presence of all the univalent salts of tlie chlorides 
and nitrates of barium, calcium, and magnesium, of sodium oxalate, and 
of dilute solutions of sodium sulphate. Increased activities were shown 
by lipase in the presence of dilute solutions of the chlorides of barium 
and calcium, of more concentrated solutions of sodium sulphate and 
magnesium sulphate, and of the chlorides and sulphates of manganese. 
Theis, Long, and Brown (1929) noted that the activity of the lipase of 
the flax seed was retarded by the presence of potassium iodide, jmtassium 
chloride, potassium nitrate, sodium chloride, lithium chloride, and 
magnesium sulphate. 

Armstrong and Gosney (1913) considered that the fatty acids and 
glycerol formed in the hydrolysis of oil by lipase inhibit tin* interaction of 
enzyme and oil, but there are few data in this regard. 

In this connection the reverse action of lipase on its substrate the 
formation of glycerides from the glycerol and acids—should be considered. 
Taylor (1900) using triacetin as a substrate considered that this reverse 
action of castor-bean lipase is one of very low velocity and may be 
disregarded in ordinary tests. The hydrolytic reaction of lipase, however, 
is never complete and there is a definite point of equilibrium in the reac¬ 
tion. The synthetic action of lipase has been discussed in ('hap. X. 

The enzyme lipase when prepared in the powdered form is very resist¬ 
ant to heat and may Ik* heated when dry to 100 (\ without injury. 
Falk (1917) found that when lipase extractions in water were heated to 
100°C. for a few minutes they were completely inactivated. The same 
preparations when heated dry at 100 to 110°C. lost from 50 to 80 per cent 

of their activity. The temperature range of lipase activity is about 
23 to 42°C. with the optimum temperature in the vicinity of 38°(\ 

The degree of the emulsification of the fats and fat like materials 

an important one in determining the lipolytic action of lipase. The 
lipase powder of castor bean and soybean is apparently effective in 
bringing about emulsification. The addition of ether or petroleum 
°lher to certain fatty mixtures has been found greatly to facilitate the 
hydrolytic action of lipase, due, evidently, to the solution of the fai> 
The amount of water present in the digestive mixture is also an important 
factor. The rate at which interaction takes place is dependent pre>«im- 
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ably on the conditions at the colloid surfaces, and Armstrong and Gosney 
(1913) considered that in the case of lipase this interaction must be sup¬ 
posed to take place at or between the surfaces separated, at the most, by 
a thin film of water. Falk (1917) considered that the inactivation of 
esterase and lipase preparations by acids, bases, neutral salts, alcohols, 
acetone, esters, and heat leads to the hypothesis that the active enzyme 
grouping in these substances possesses the enol-lactim structure—C(OH) 
= N— which becomes inactive by tautomcrization to the keto-lactam 
structure, —CO—NH—. 

4. The Proteases of Plants.—The proteases of one type or another 
arc apparently universally distributed in all plants and plant parts 
As a general rule, they are more difficult to prepare for study than the 
carbohydrate enzymes, and their action proceeds much more slowly. 
Even the most active of the proteolytic enzymes require from several 
hours to several days to produce an appreciable amount of digestion 
products under laboratory conditions as contrasted with only a few 
minutes required by diastase or invertasc to transform starch into sugar or 
cane sugar into the invert form. The stage to which the proteolytic 
action has proceeded as well as the amount of digestion products formed is 
also difficult to determine, so that much of the work that has been done 
with plant proteases has been only qualitative in character. 

The common qualitative methods that have been the most generally 
used are to test the enzyme mixture for tryptophane, to examine it for 
leucine or tyrosine crystals, to test for peptone by the biuret color 
reaction, or to note the general dissolving action of the enzyme. Some 
of the quantitative methods that have been used are (a) the determination 
by weight of the amount of coagulable protein that remains in the solu¬ 
tion (/>) the determination of the total nitrogen of the digestion products, 
(r) the measurement of the increased amino nitrogen by the Van Slyke 
method, (r/) the determination of the increase in the electrical conduc¬ 
tivity. (c) the determination of the changes in optical activity, (/) the 
determination of the extent of protein hydrolysis from the number 
o tree carboxyl groups formed (Sorensen’s method, 1908), and (a) the 
use of the biuret and tryptophane color reactions in a quantitative way 
l*v noting the differences in color intensities. Sherman and Xeun (1916) 
couriered that the determination of the total nitrogen or the amino 
nitrogen of the digestion products is the most accurate and delicate means 
of measuring proteolysis. Some of the methods for detecting the degree 
of proteolytic action will be discussed in detail when some of the enzymes 
are considered. 

pn'3idcnthl'"' fl!lr ' ' J the delivery „f Sir Joseph Hooker's 

■ook o„ In-.-. Plan,." the following year may be taken as the starting 
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point of the scientific investigations of proteolysis in plants. H oolter found that if 
cubes of the white of eggs were immersed in the pitchers of Nepenthe, for 24hr. the r 
suriLs were more or less dissolved or gelatinised and pieces of film,, totally d'sso ' v« • 
He was not certain, however, whether this act.on was due to the ,u.cos sccix-'! 
pitchers or to the action of bacteria. Tai. (1875). however, con idered - « ' 

enzymes of a peptic nature occurred in these plants and prepared the enzy me ... n.de 

'""von Gorup-Besanez (1874. 1875, 187G) appears to have been the first to exam.ne 

seeds Tor pro.coM ic cnz.vmes. Using the g.yceri.. of extract.on he oh.amed 

protease preparations from the resting seeds of hemp. flax, and vetch and » 
nating barley. He failed to find enzymes of this type ... the 'mg-rm , - d 

barley, lupine, and corn. In 1887 Green found a proteolyttt emzjme m the ^ 
lupine. This enzvme worked in an acid meelium and converted fibnn ... « PP'" ; 
leucine, and tyrosine. He eons.dered tha, it ex.st.d ... the see. In; • ■ no 

zvmoKtn and was transformed into the active state by acid. In 1S90 the >•»">.. auU 
discovered that a tryptic enzyme was developed in «he castor bean dunng 

This enzyme was capable of split.,,,g fibrin with the for.turn of pv,f- •» 1 r;^ 

bodies including tyrosine. He eons.dered that tins enzyme also ex.st.d ,n>nug„ 
form in the seed. Neumei.ter ,1894) found pos.t.ve tests for proteases m barley 
beet, poppy, corn, and wheat seedling, but negative tests ... many."' h ^ 

and Hubert (.900) and Weis (1900, showed that the ger.n.nat.ng 

contained a proteolytic enzyme. Finally, the work of Kern,, Buse d .. ( 89 , 

who were the firs, to make a systematic exam,,,at,on of a '-gc no o c o a . ; 
showed that proteases occur in a great divers,ty of plants and 
strong evidence to the present conception that proteases are of almost „.„w rs.,1 
occurrence in plants. 

b. Kinds— The proteolytic enzymes are generally grouped into three 
classes: (1) the pepsins, (2) the trypsins, and (3) the eropsins. 

1. The Pepsins or Peplas,s.-\ l><l>-i» " r l«'l>"' sc ‘ s “ > ,ro "‘ ol> 
enzyme that hydrolyzes protein no further than to the form of proteoses 
or peptones. It docs not act on proteoses or peptones wliclher they ar, 
produced by its own digestion or supplied to it in the artificial form. 
Enzymes of this type occur in the gastric juice of all normal animals. 
It was considered by the early investigators that many of the proteolytic 
enzymes of plants were of the nature of pepsin, but later investigations 
have proved that they were mistaken and that enzymes of the pepsin 
type occur only rarely in plants. 

The only case in which pepsin has apparently been proved to occur in 
plants is that of Droscra, which was studied by White (1.110). She 
studied the leaves of the four species of this plant, and, with the best 
methods so far known for enzyme extraction, the only proteolytic enzyme 
that could be obtained was one which bad the characteristics of a pepsin, 
since the end product under well-controlled experiments of digestion 
was always peptone. Her method of procedure is given here because U 
•nay be used as a model for the extraction of oilier plant proteases and 
the study of their reaction. 
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The leaves were cut from the plant and all traces of foreign matter 
were removed from them. They were then washed in cold boiled water 
and again in a strong solution of chloroform, which acts as an antiseptic. 
The leaves were then chopped into minute pieces with a sterilized knife 
and the fragments weighed and put into a bottle containing about 100 cc. 
of lukewarm boiled water and 30 drops of chloroform. The bottle was 
shaken vigorously for 2 hr., when its contents were filtered. To the 
filtrate was added half its volume of a saturated solution of ammonium 
sulphate, which was found to be more efficient in the precipitation of this 
enzyme than alcohol. The precipitate thus obtained was filtered off 
on a filter paper that had been previously sterilized with boiling water 
and was dried in a sulphuric acid desiccator. When almost dry the 
precipitate was scraped off the filter paper with a sterilized knife and 
dissolved in cold boiled water. A measured quantity of this solution 
was then placed in test tubes, and the material to be tested for digestion 
added. One of the test tubes was boiled and another left unboiled. 
About 20 drops of chloroform was then added, and the contents were well 
shaken. The ends of the test tubes were plugged with cotton and placed 
in an oven at 35°C. After 30 to 50 hr. the tubes were removed from 
the incubator and tested for the activity of the enzyme. 

Quintanilha (1026) found that Drosophyllum lusitanicum digests 
proteins by an enzyme of the pepsin type which is secreted for the most 
part by the sessile glands. The stalked glands serve largely in capturing 
the prey and indirectly stimulate the secretion of enzymes by the sessile 
glands. Hopkins (1929) reported that a protease and a peptidase could 
be obtained by a water extraction of green malt. Stern and Stern (1932) 
demonstrated a peptic and a tryptic enzyme in the secretions of Nepenthes 
hibberdn and A', mixta. 

2. Tin Trypsins or Try/dates.—The term “trypsin” is given to an 
enzyme that not only hydrolyzes proteins to proteoses and peptones 
but also splits these up further into amino acids. The protein mav be 
completely hydrolyzed into amino acids by an enzyme of this type or 
only partly so, since in some cases the hydrolysis is not complete, some 
polypeptides remaining as a residue. The first enzyme of the trypsin 
>|- to be identified in plants was papain, first studied by Wurtz and 
Hoik hut (IS,9> f whose tryptic behavior was first definitely determined 
>v . lartin (1884 to 1885). The discovery by Green (1887, 1S90) of a 
tryptic enzyme •„ the germinating sec-ds of lupine and the castor bean, 
u m\< Migation- »v < bittenden 1894) of bromelin in the pineapple, 

tl.e Study of iIm- pitrli.-r liquid of » by Vines (1S97, 1898) 

. ” 'T>‘f the trypsin type are wide¬ 

spread m plants. \\ e ,|.ali now consider in detail some of the 
plant trypsins. 
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(a) Papain. —This enzyme lias been studied more than any oilier 
protease of the plant kingdom. It is elaborated by the papaw (( a nr a 
papaya), a plant that is native to the Caribbean, Gulf of Mexico, and 
South American regions, whence it has spread to many parts of the 
world. This enzyme is secreted into the milky latex that is character¬ 
istic of this plant and is distributed in its roots, stem, leaves, and fruit. 
The enzyme has been designated variously “papain," "papayotin.’ 
“papaytin,” or "papayacin.” It is obtained by collecting the latex 
from incisions made in the plant parts and drying it in the sun. This 
dried preparation is reduced to a powder and may be obtained on the 
drug market. 

The proteolytic properties of the latex of this plant have long been 
known, and Vines (1909) noted that statements concerning it- digestive 
action are recorded as early as 1750. It was observed that it meat was 
steeped in this liquid for a short time it became very tender. Its digestive 
action on the mucous membrane of the intestines of swine that had 
eaten the fruit was also observed. The latex was fir>t scientifically 
investigated by Wurtz and Bouchut (1879) and Wurtz (1880). They 
extracted the latex with distilled water and added to this extract ten 
times its volume of alcohol. The precipitate that was formed by this 
treatment was collected on a filter and dried. To the white powder thus 
formed they gave the name "papain” and regarded it as the digestive 
enzyme of the latex. Sen (1931) found that the yield of papain increases 
as the fruit develops until it reaches a maximum when the fruit is full 
grown but not yet ripe. A plucked fruit exudes no papain. The first 
milky juice exuded after lancing gives the largest yield and best quality 
of papain. Martin (1884, 1885) proved the formation of leucine and 
tyrosine in the course of the digestion of fibrin and albumin by papain 
and thus considered that it behaved as a trypsin. Later Chittenden 
(1892) reported the formation of large proportions of peptone together 
with small amounts of leucine and tyrosine from the digestion of coagu¬ 
lated egg white, fibrin, and raw and cooked meats by the action of this 
enzyme. These observations were substantiated by Chittenden. Mendel, 
and McDermott (1898), who showed that the chief products of digestion 
in the case of papain were albumosc and peptone, and later these obser¬ 
vations were again confirmed by Mendel and Underhill (1901). In 
1902 Vines found by means of the tryptophane test that papain actively 
digests peptone in neutral solution, more actively in the presence of 
acid (0.5 per cent citric), and less actively in the presence of alkali 
(0.5 per cent sodium carbonate). 

linger and Grutterink (1927) observed that the maximal digestion by 
Papain occurred at pH 2.5 and 11.3, the optimum varying with the type 
°1 protein used. Small quantities of electrolytes had a restraining 
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influence on the activity of this enzyme in both an acid and an alkaline 
medium. In later experiments, Vines (1903, 1905) suggested that 
papain might be a mixture of two proteases, basing his opinion on the 
behavior of the enzyme toward different antiseptics. He found that 
chloroform, sodium fluoride, thymol, salicylic acid, toluene, and for¬ 
malin did not inhibit the peptonizing action of papain, but that they 
impeded further proteolysis in the formation of tryptophane. He found 
that hydrocyanic acid was the only antiseptic in the presence of which 
papain split off any considerable amount of tryptophane. It is of interest 
to note that several of the earlier workers who observed leucine and 
tyrosine as digestive products of this enzyme used hydrocyanic acid 
as an antiseptic. Mendel and Blood (1910) considered that the extreme 
differences in the rate at which papain accomplishes the earlier and 
later steps in digestion furnish strong evidence that it is a mixture of at 
least two enzymes, although conclusive proof that this is the case has 
not been furnished. 


The properties of papain were studied in considerable detail by Mendel 
and Blood (1910). They observed that the digestion of peptone by 
papain, in presence of most of the common antiseptics used in digestion 
experiments, is very slow judged by the production of tryptophane. In 
the presence of 0.15 per cent hydrocyanic acid, however, hydrolysis is 
rapid. This accelerated effect is not limited to the hydrolysis of peptone 
but is also shown in the digestion of raw and coagulated egg white, fibrin, 
and edestin, whether the measure of digestion is the appearance of trypto¬ 
phane, leucine, and tyrosine or the rate of solution of insoluble protein. 
It was also found that hydrogen sulphide in saturation also produces an 
acceleration of digestion comparable to that effected by hydrocyanic acid. 
Brdl and Brown (1922) found that dilute sodium chloride showed a 
slightly activating effect followed l>v an inhibitory effect in more concen¬ 
trated solutions. Sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, calcium chlo¬ 
ride, and magnesium sulphate had no marked influence, potassium 
chloride and sodium citrate showed marked activating influence, while 
acr tic acid and lactic acid showed strong inhibitory effects. 

1 he behavior of papain at relatively high temperatures has received 
considerable attention. Chittenden (1892) noted that in acid solution, 
papain digested more meat protein at 70°C. than at any lower tempera¬ 
ture. According to Delczenne and Mont on (1906) and Pozerski (1909), 
papain digests proteins of egg white and serum so rapidly at 80 to 90°C. 
that «t a suitable mixture of enzyme and uncoagulated protein faintly 
acidified •' huated to boiling over a flame, scarcely any coagulum is 
obtained Ih.s rapid digestion by papain at high temperatures was 
verified by Mendel and Blood (1910). Since at 40°C., a temperature 
w nch is generally considered favorable for enzyme action, the proteins 
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are not measurably digested by papain, during short periods of time, tin- 
question arises as to the cause of the rapid rate of digestion at the higher 
temperatures. The rapid rate of digestion by papain at these relatively 
high temperatures is apparently due to the fact that it is not so easily 
destroyed by heat as other enzymes, and that the acceleration of the rate 
of action by heat more than compensates for the rate of destruction of 
the enzyme, so that for short periods under favorable conditions, the 
rate of digestion may be very high. This assumption is strengthened 
by the observations of Pratt (1915), who stated that at 70°C. the activity 
of the enzyme in the presence of a large amount of the enzyme is not 
greatly weakened but that with decreasing percentages of the enzyme, 
the loss in activity becomes more marked. Finally, Pratt found that, ii 
a papain solution is heated rapidly to 100'C’., allowed to boil 5 sec., 
and immediately cooled, it loses all its proteolytic activities. 


Several methods for the determination of the activity of papain are given here in 
brief in order to give the student a general idea of the procedure that has been followed 
in studying this enzyme. Details, however, in this regard may be obtained by con¬ 
sulting the literature that has been mentioned in the preceding discussion. Mmdel 
and Blood (1910) in the study of the digestion of peptone by papain used the following 
method: 3 cc. of 5 per cent peptone in 1 per rent sodium chloride were mixed with 
3 cc. of 1 per cent papain in 1 per cent sodium chloride solution. Enough hydrocyanic 
acid was added to make a 0.15 per rent solution. Chloroform, 0.5 per cent; thymol, 
0.5 per cent; sodium fluoride, 1 per rent; or several drops of toluene were also used as 
antiseptics. The mixture was digested in glass-stoppered bottles at 40 C. for 17 hr. 
It was tested at the end of the experiment for tryptophane by adding saturated 
bromine water drop by drop to 2-cc. portions of tin- digest. 

The digestion of uneoagulated egg white by tin- enzyme was studied after the 
following manner: To 15 re. of an egg-white solution prepared by diluting slightly 
beaten white of egg with three volumes of 1 per rent salt solution and filtering. I re. 
of 1 per cent papain solution was added. This was made up to 30 re., antiseptics were 
added after the manner mentioned above, and the digestion was allowed to prorecd 
at 40°C. for 17 hr. The undigested protein was precipitated by adding 30 ee. of a 
10 per cent solution of trichloracetic acid and heating for .’» min. in a water bath at 
100°C. to coagulate the proteins completely and dissolve any albuinoscs. The mixture 
was then filtered while hot through a dried weighed filter paper, washed free from 
acid with water, and dried to constant weight. The amount of protein in the original 
mixture of egg white and papain was determined in a blank by the trichloracetic acid 

method. 


Pratt (1915) prepared u papain solution by dissolving 0.75 g. of powdered papain 
>n 150 cc. of distilled water. Although papain is not completely soluble in water, the 
active principle is dissolved upon being kept for 30 min. at 40 so that upon filtering 
a clear solution is obtained. Pratt used milk as nearly free from butter fat as possible. 
Into 150-cc. flasks were measured 25 re. of milk, and to this was added water, varying 
from 5 to 25 cc., and sufficient papain solution in each ease to make the total addition 
°f water and papain solution 25 ee. After the enzyme solution was added, 'lie 
contents of the flasks were thoroughly mixed by shaking, after which the flask was 
placed at 40°C. for 30 min. The flasks were then cooled by ice water until their 
contents could be examined. The contents of each flask were washed into 500-re. 
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beakers, sufficient water being used to make the volume up to 75 cc. The undigested 
protein was precipitated by slowly adding 0.5 cc. of copper sulphate solution followed 
by 5 cc. of glacial acetic acid, the solution being vigorously stirred during the precipi¬ 
tation. After the precipitate had settled it was collected and washed upon weighed 
ashless paper and dried to constant weight at 100°C. The weight of protein digested 
by the papain was calculated by subtracting from similar determinations made on 
blanks to which no enzyme was added. Duplicate analyses in this manner agreed 
within 2 per cent. No antiseptic was used for such short periods of incubation. 


( h ) Bromclin .—This tryptic enzyme occurs in large quantities in the 
juice of the pineapple (Ananas saliva ) and in other plants of the family 
Bromcliaceae. This enzyme was discovered by V. Marcano of Venezuela, 
according to a brief note published by Russell (1891) in the Bulletin o) 
Pharmacy. Russell suggested the name “bromelin” for the enzyme 
after the natural order to which the plants containing it belong. This 
enzyme has been studied almost exclusively in the pineapple and was 
first scientifically investigated by Chittenden and his pupils (1891, 
1K94). The juice of the pineapple is acid, the acidity being equal to thfrt 
of a solution of hydrochloric acid of about 0.45 per cent. The fresh juice 
is strongly proteolytic and its protein digesting power is manifested in an 
acid, neutral, or slightly alkaline medium, but in general it acts most 
energetically in a neutral medium. Ambros and Harteneck (1929) 
found that the activity of bromelin of the pineapple decreased as the 
tluit ripened. Thin enzyme from the ripe pineapple may be activated 
by hydrocyanic- acid or by juice from the unripe fruit. An activator of 
bromelin is apparently present in the unripe pineapple. 

When blood fibrin is warmed at 40°C., or thereabouts, with filtered 
pineapple juice, the fibrin swells up and then quickly disintegrates and 
m part dissolves. For studying the proteolytic power of pineapple 
.mic e- under different conditions. Chittenden used the following procedure: 
About 100 C C. of filtered pineapple juice was warmed at 40°C. for a given 
period o! tune with 10 g. of moist, freshly coagulated egg albumin that 
had been c ompletely freed from all soluble matter by washing with water. 

1111 I,H * l M ’ n<, d of digestion was completed, the undissolved matter 
was collected m a weighed filter, washed with water, and dried at 110°C. 
'«».i t<>n«f : i|,i w.-ight. By subtracting the weight of the insoluble residue 
ol.tam.Ml from the weight of dry albumin, equivalent to the moist 
aioiimiii u*. d the experiment, the amount of protein matter converted 
i !,t " t, “* f ° nn U,IS aMrr,J o^d. In this manner, it was found. 

v : * ,h>r 31 -* hr. in one experiment 34.5 per cent of the 

rendered soluble in the juice of natural acidity and 40 per 
" 'h- m,ce that had been neutralized. This enzyme produces in 

• jigesti-*n proteoses, peptones, tyrosine, and leucine, which may be 

• I' tec I. s i »y proper means. 
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The temperature relations of bromelin are interesting. Chittenden 
(1894) observed that neutral pineapple juice was capable of digesting 
more protein at 60°C. than under like conditions at 40°C., but that warm¬ 
ing the enzyme solution alone at 60°C. for 15 min. diminished the pro¬ 
teolytic power of the enzyme 50 per cent. This suggested that the 
products of digestion protect the enzyme from the destructive action of 
high temperatures, since, when the neutralized juice is heated to 70 to 
80°C. for 15 min. in the absence of digestive products, it is rapidly 
destroyed. It was observed by Pozerski (1909) that at high temperatures 
the action of bromelin was very rapid, behaving in this regard similarly 
to papain, the results being due apparently to the same causes jus are 
mentioned under that topic. 

Chittenden (1894) precipitated the enzyme from the juice by satura¬ 
tion with sodium chloride, magnesium sulphate, and ammonium sulphate 
and he considered the product obtained from sodium chloride to be 
superior to that obtained with the other salts. Effront (191/) stated 
that bromelin may be prepared by adding two volumes of alcohol to the 
pineapple juice and filtering off the precipitate, which contains little 
or no enzyme. To the filtrate thus obtained, five volumes of 95 per cent 
ethyl alcohol are added, and the precipitate formed, which contains the 
enzyme, is collected, dried, and pulverized for use. 

Impure preparations of bromelin are strongly autodigestive in either 
an acid or an alkaline medium, such digestion, according to ( aldwell 
(1905), beginning when the breaking up of protein impurities has been 
completed and proceeding to the total destruction of the enzyme. Bro- 
melin, however, when prepared in a relatively pure condition is not at all 
autodigestive, so that the presence of some protein in the juice is appar¬ 
ently a prerequisite for such action. Caldwell (1905) obtained by tIn- 
following method a preparation of this enzyme which contained only very 
"light traces of protein: The dialyzed sodium chloride precipitate was 
dissolved in a smull amount of water and reprecipitated by the addition 
of 95 per cent alcohol. This precipitate was again dissolved in water and 
u gain precipitated by adding crystals of ammonium sulphate. A little 
of the associated protein was left behind at every precipitation, and five 
repetitions of the process gave a preparation containing only slight traces 
of protein. Precipitation was much hastened by placing the solutions 
*d 4°C. After being dried upon the water bath at 40°G\, the preparation 
"as completely soluble in water and was not autodigestive in any medium 
oven after prolonged standing. 

(c) Other Plant Trypsins.— In 1880 Bouchut discovered a tryptic enzyme in «!>•• 
i'dcc of the h tern, leaves, and fruit of the common fig (Ficus caricai to which Mussi 
(1890) gave the name “cradina.” Green (1887. 1890. 1892i found enzymes «»f th«- 
trypsin type in the germinating seeds of ihe lupine and rastor-hean seedlings and in the 
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Knchree gourd (Cucutni* ulilissimus), while Butkcwitsch (1900, 1901) observed tryptic 
enzymes in the germinating seeds of Lupinus anguatifolius and Lupinus luteus. Vines 
(1902) found the liquid of the pitchers of Nepenthes contained a tryptic enzyme and 
later (1903) found similar enzymes in the juice of the cucumber and melon and in the 
bulbs of the tulip ami hyacinth. The early observations of vegetable trypsins were, 
with Imt few exceptions, in seedlings and storage organs. In 1919 Fisher examined 
the leaves of numerous plants for the presence of trypsins, using finely powdered 
leguinin as a substrate after the following munner: 10 g. of ground fresh leaves were 
placed with 3 g. of leguinin in 250 cc. of water in a flask with a layer of toluene ns an 
antiseptic. The flasks were tightly corked and placed in an incubator at 37°C. for 
3 days. The material was filtered and the residue thoroughly washed with water, 
until the volume was 400 re. A 40-cc. portion wus then transferred to a flask, decolor¬ 
ized by shaking with alumina cream, filtered, and the residue thoroughly washed. 
The filtrate was then tested by Sorensen’s method to determine the extent of protein 
hydrolysis as follows: To the filtrate was added 15 cc. of a fresh solution consisting 
of 50 cc. of commercial formaldehyde, 25 cc. of absolute alcohol, and 10 cc. of a 
thymol phthulcin solution. (The thymol phthalein solution consisted of 0.5 g. of 
thymol phthalein dissolved in 1,000 cc. of 93 per cent alcohol.) Fifth-normal barium 
hydroxide was then run in until a distinctly green or blue color was obtained which 
matched that obtained by similar treatment of the control flask. The results show 
that the leaves of barley, oats, com, rye, red clover, alfalfa, vetch, beans, pens, buck¬ 
wheat, white mustard, and others contain enzymes of the trypsin type that are 
capable of hydrolyzing leguinin. The reaction, however, is relatively slow as com¬ 
pared with the hydrolysis of peptone by the same leaf extract. In 3 days the amount 
of legumin hydrolyzed by the various leaf materials only amounted to front 1.5 to 
1M> per cent. Knzyines of a tryptic nature thus seem to be widely distributed in 
plants and plant parts. Their action is apparently relatively slow, but this may be 
line to the fact that the conditions under which they are placed in the laboratory may 
not be comparable to the conditions that prevail in the cells in which they normally 
act. Moiiii field (I93l») found that the aqueous extract of sprouted wheat contained a 
protease that showed an optimum activity at a pH of 4.1 for the decomposition of 
odestin at Id C. 


3. The Krepnin* or ErvpUist*.—\n 1901 Cohnheim described and 
Have the name *‘erej>siii to the enzyme formed in the mucous membrane 
of tlm small intestine which actively digests peptone, prolamins, polypep¬ 
tides, and casein to the amino acids but does not act upon the higher 
proteins. Nines ( 19 ( 13 ) obtained evidence that various parts of widely 
dilbTcnt •* i |x , eie.s of plants contain enzymes that resemble erepsin in 
tin ii reaction. He based \i\< conclusion on his observation that many 
l'l;' ,, t '‘ x,raHs tryptophanes rapidly from peptone but entirely 

,; "l ! " hydrolyze fibrin as indicated by any apparent solution or by the 
formation of tryptophane. h.de,Hi»dei,tly of Vines. Javillier ( 1903 ) 
lonnd that prrenn. contained among other enzymes one that 

liyrinily ■ \* ptonc into products that no longer give the biuret reaction. 
It has Mine been shown that erepsins are almost universally distributed in 
plants and plant parts. They have Ihhmi found in the embryo of wheat, 
in gn * n pea-, m tin* expressed i trier of the melon, cucumber, and tomato. 
1,1 ll " -d'ple and orange, in the juice of gra|M\ in the leaves 
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of lettuce, cabbage, spinach, barley, oats, corn, rye, clover, alfalfa, vetch, 
bean, peas, buckwheat, mustard, in the potato tuber and artichoke, in the 
onion and bulbs of the hyacinth and tulip, and in the roots of turnip, 
tomato, carrot, and beet, in the leaves of various seedlings, and in many 
other plants and plant parts. 

The crcpsin of cabbage was studied in considerable detail by Blood (1910). She 
prepared the enzyme after the following manner: The leaves were ground and then 
pressed and the juice so obtained was dialyzed for 40 hr. against running water, with 
toluene as an antiseptic. The clear juice obtained by filtering the diulysatc was 
saturated with ammonium sulphate and left in the cold room over night. The 
precipitate was then washed with saturated ammonium sulphate and dissolved in 
water. This solution was filtered and the filtrate dialyzed against running water, 
with toluene for an antiseptic, until free from ammonium sulphate, which required 
6 days. A preparation of this type can be kept for a considerable period of time 
without loss of enzymic action. 

In the digestive experiments, Blood followed the following procedure: To .» re. of 
5 per cent peptone in 1 per cent sodium chloride solution cc. of the enzyme solution 
was added and made to a volume of 12 cc. This was then digested in the incubator 
at 40°C. for 17 hr., using toluene as an antiseptic. To test for digestion. 2-oc. portions 
were removed, acidified with acetic acid when necessary, and treated with bromine 
water drop by drop until a maximum color was obtained. 

The crcpsin of cabbage obtained and tested in this manner split tryptophane and 
tyrosine from commercial peptones, clotted milk, and liquefied gelatin. It did not 
digest fibrin, edestin, or coagulated egg white in neutral, acid, or alkaline solution. 
It was active over a considerable range of acidity and alkalinity. 


6. The Coagulases of Plants, a. The Hamels or Hmnins .—Rennet 
is an enzyme which when introduced into milk causes coagulation, the 
milk becoming gelatinous and compact. The formation ol this milk 
clot is due to the alteration of the casein of the milk. Rennet is secreted 
by the gastric glands of animals and is associated in relatively large 


amounts with animal pepsin. 

The enzyme rennet or rennin is apparently widespread in the plant 
kingdom and is similar to if not identical with that found in the animal 


body. Experimental evidence indicates that, in the majority of eases 
at least, it is always closely associated with proteolytic- enzymes. The 
occurrence of rennet in the plant kingdom was known as early as the 
sixteenth century. It was at that time known by certain tribes of Lap- 
land and by the peasants of the Alps that the leaves of the bitterwort 
{Pinguicula vulgaris) had the power to curdle milk and the leaves were 
used by them for that purpose. It was also known in England, about 
that time, that the stem and leaves of the yellow bedstraw (Galium verum) 


coagulated milk, and until recently, at least, this plant was used in cheese 


making in certain parts of England. 

When the proteases of plants were discovered, it was found that in 
many eases they possessed the power of curdling milk. Thus papain, 
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bromelin, the trypsin of the castor bean and the ereptase of cabbage 
all have this power, which is evidently due to rennins accompanying them. 
The most extensive studies of plant rennins have been made by Gerber 
(1907 to 1912), and the student is referred to his works for a detailed study 
of this enzyme. 

Rennin has been found in the juice of the stem, leaves, and fruit 
of the fig, in the juice of the papaw, in the brown algae, and in the seeds 
of Datura stramonium, Pisum sativum , Lupinus hirsutus , and others. 
In some of the seeds, it occurs apparently in the zymogen state. This 
enzyme was found by Gerber to be present in the Crucifrrae, in the 
Ranunculaceae, in the Rubiaceae, in the Compositae, in the Euphorbiaceae, 
and others. 


As an example of the methods of isolation and study of this enzyme 
the work of Lea (1883), who studied the rennin of Withania coagulans, 
may be cited. He found that a 5 per cent sodium chloride solution at 
38°C. gave the best extraction of the enzyme from the seeds. The active 
principle is soluble in glycerin and can be extracted from the seeds by this 
means. This enzyme loses its activity if boiled in water for a minute or 
two. Alcohol precipitates the enzyme from its solution, and the pre¬ 
cipitate after being washed with alcohol may again be dissolved without 
losing its coagulating power. When a normal clot is formed by this 
rennin, the reaction of the clot remains neutral or faintly alkaline. The 
clot is thus a true one and is not due to the action of acid and resembles in 
appearance the clot formed by animal rennin. 

b. The Prelaws .—The enzymes of this group coagulate pectic bodies 
with the formation generally of gelatinous calcium pectate. The presence 
of calcium salts is apparently necessary for the action of the pectases and 
it has been found that |>ectic gels can lx* formed in the absence of the 
enzyme, provided the necessary conditions are present. 


G. Tiif. Formation of Enzymes in Plants 

Two types of enzymes are distinguished in plants, the classification 
of i hose two types being based on the relation of their place of origin to the 
place of t heir act ivity. Most of t lie enzymes of plants function in t he cells 
in w hich they are formed and are called “intracellular” or “endoccllular” 

•.•'m Sn,u< ,>l ,nf ,,arts P r,M * ur< * enzymes that function outside the 
' i r ' M,Ur, ‘ 'hem, and such enzymes are commonly termed “extra- 
Yfnc>.” Enzymes of this type are secreted, for the most part, 
>> spei i:. .. d . il< that have a more or less glandular appearance. 

ormntion of extracellular enzymes in plants has been 
in ly to the secretion of extracellular enzymes by 
nix « n\ o,ou> ,» • and to the germinating seeds of barley, wheat, corn, 
and other cere.i .■ , J 
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The secretion of enzymes by certain cells of insectivorous plants 
received considerable attention from early investigators who demon¬ 
strated that these cells excreted enzymes into the liquid in the “ pitchers ’ 
of Nepenthes and similar plants or to the exterior as in the ease of Drosvra 
or sundew. They found that these enzymes were secreted and digestion 
of food brought about only when the secreting cells were stimulated in 
some way or another. 

A discussion of the observations of Hepburn (1918) in his studies of 
the liquid of Nepenthes will suffice to show the general status of our present 
knowledge concerning the secretion of enzymes by insectivorous plants. 
He examined the liquid in the pitchers of 14 species and hybrids of St pi n- 
thes, always studying it prior to the opening of the pitcher. Through 
an opening he stimulated the glands of the inner wall of the pitcher 
by stroking with a camel’s-hair brush or by placing several round, 
solid, glass beads therein and shaking the pitcher at intervals during one 
or more days. After stimulation by the brush or the insertion of the 
heads, cotton plugs were inserted in the openings of the pitchers and the 
liquid removed for study the following day. Hepburn studied especially 
the action of the proteolytic enzymes secreted by the pitchers and found 
that the liquid from the stimulated pitchers produced a more rapid diges¬ 
tion than did that from the non-stimulatcd pitchers. 'I he latter exerted 
proteolytic action only in the presence of acid and failed to produce 
this action in its absence. The liquid from the stimulated pitchers 
exerted proteolytic action in either the presence or the absence of an acid. 
Hepburn concluded that increased proteolytic activity due to stimulation 
might be caused by one or more of the following results: (1) by changing 
the hydrogen-ion concentration, thus rendering conditions more favor¬ 
able for the action of proteases already present; (2) by causing the 
activation of a zymogen already present; ami (3) by producing an 
increased secretion of proteases by the glands of the pitcher. Hepburn 
showed conclusively that the liquid taken from the young unopened 
pitchers was sterile and that the proteolytic action of the liquid is due to a 
protease and not to bacterial action. Holter and Linderstrom-Lang 
(1933) found two proteases in Drosvra rotumlifolia. One of these was 
secreted by the glandular hairs and showed a maximum activity at 
l»H 3.2; the other was an endoenzytnc in the leaf tissues and showed its 
optimum activity at pH 4.3. 

In order to discuss the secretion of enzymes by the germinating seeds 
of the Gramineae, it is necessary to have a knowledge of the arrangement 
and structure of the various seed parts. The structure of the barley grain 
has been described in detail by Rrown and Morris (1890), and that ol the 
corn to some extent by Torrey (1902) and Sargant and Robertson (19051. 
The general structure of the seeds of the grains and grasses is approxi- 
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mately the same, so that the structure of the corn grain to be herein 
considered may be taken as representative of this group of seeds. 

JmFig. 31 it is seen that a grain of com consists of an endosperm and 

embryo surrounded by several coats 
and ,he pericar P- The endosperm oc¬ 
cupies the greater portion of the seed 
and partly surrounds the embryo. The 
endosperm consists for the most part 
of large cells filled with starch grains, 
part of which are embedded in a matrix 
of protein matter. Just beneath the 
coats of the grain and completely 
encircling the outer part of the endo¬ 
sperm is a layer of columnar cells filled 
with protein and termed the “aleurono 
layer.*’ The embryo is on the fur¬ 
rowed, flattened side of the grain. It 
is thickest at the end attached to the 
cob and gradually slopes to a point 
reached at about three-fourths to four- 
fifths the length of the grain. The 
embryos consist of the young plant and 
the seutellum. The young plant or 
plant let consists of the plumule and 
radicle with the connecting hypocotyl. 

1 he scutcllum is a shieldlike expansion 
of the hypocotyl and makes up the 
greater part of the bulk of the embryo. 

It is considered by some*to be the 
homologuc of the cotyledon and serves 
ns a sj»ecial organ for absorbing the 
food from the endosperm and trans¬ 
ferring it to the developing plantlet. 

The surface of the scutellum that 
,s ,n ‘•ontaet with the endosperm 
consists of a layer of columnar cells 

... uhlc * b is termed the “epidermal” or 

a.eomtof "epithelial” layer of the scutellum. 

layer (lips .I.,xvn -It frequent ini .. 1 ■' l ‘ C ^ ° f COr "’ this e P ithelial 

ntcnalsmto the endosperm, thus producing 

’ or secretion. These convolutions of the epithelial 

, , ' ,0 ' { m ;rT n,os ' of ,hc °">er members of the 

Rol "' r,so "- These epithelial cells are 


. Fio. 31 Longitudinal Motion of * 
c"rn Rrmn. .m/. cmlos|«rm. «<-. »r„ 
p-rit an,. al. a Icurone laver 
• b. cotl.tl.nl Inyur. spare. ' H 

..I'" ,'. • I'l'mnilo. me. mcsocotvl 

rc Z l* >( * . f " i' ry r.nulivic 

re. roof cr% mloorhiza. 

:illtt<-|iiii..n; 


a greater ii 
layer, ho\\.-\ 
grain famil\ 
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about throe times as Io.ir as broad and have one end r.-iinjl on ll.- 
scutollar parenchyma and the other in close contact with the endosperm. 
The protoplasmic contents of the epithelial cells stand in marked contras 
to those of the other cells of the scutelluin in la itiR finely granulated, 
semitransparent, and possessing prominent nuclei (Fig. 32). 



Flo- 3*. -Section through the •cutetlum. tpuhrlial layer, an.l ei..t-i "tn. I 
Wain, a, m-ulelluiD. epe, epithdiul evils. e. flntlvnctl • ell* ul ilw 

CC *' 8 "f the flwlosiKTIU. 

Avery (1930) diseussed the analogy uf tin* dilTcreiii pari* 1 !>• 
<orn, cuts, and wheat to the various organs and |M»rli«»n> nl 
,,l(? adult plants. 

Within a few hours after the seeds of barley, eom. or oil.ef 
art moistened and placed under favorable condition- l«» 

|* ,f! protoplasm of the epithelial cells undergoes market! chana* 

"‘K much coarser in structure, the granulations increasin'/ m 
number and clouding the cell contents so that the nuclem 1 
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spicuous in the resting stage of the seed cannot readily be observed 
This cloudiness reaches its maximum in from 24 to 36 hr. and shows 
little change in most cases until the endosperm is depleted, after which 
the cells again become hyaline. In the case of the date seed, however 
the epithelial cells clear long before the endosperm is digested (Reed’ 
1904). The epithelial cells also greatly enlarge at the beginning of 
germination, so that between the first and third day in the germination 
of corn they enlarge to three to four times their original size. Soon after 
hi. above-mentioned activities appear in the epithelial layer, the cell 
... ° f ,he . < T ,,S of U ‘ c endosperm nearest to the scutellum begin to 
dissolve and the starch grains therein show evidence of pitting, while 
temporary starch appears as grains in the parenchymatous tissue of the 
scutellum bordering upon the epithelial cells. 

All investigators are agreed that the epithelial cells are capable of 
orm.ng oytase, diastase, and probably proteases, which are excreted into 
he adjonnng endosperm. Pozen (1934) reported that the enzymes 

SZZgZXr-i p ° p,idase ' oxidasp . and ^e secreted 

by the embryo of barley during germination. 

The cytological changes that occur in the cells of the epithelial 

.902) a U :7 R ' h : enZymCS bee " *“ d * d b^ Torty 

( 2) and Reed (1904). Torrcy considered that the nucleus is the seat 

o Ins enzyme formation. He noted in the case of corn that at the bemn- 

ning of germination the nuclei contained dark, staining granules that 

e xuded into the cytoplasm and finally collected at the wall next to the 

end^perm where they disappeared. Immediately after ,I ElStaT 

f ‘ V y ° r rnZym ° S is "°' pd "> "'<• cell walls and starch grains of 
T-rcy thus considered these accumulationsTtlS 

-I Jl him C ,0 kf dcp0si,s of aptual c-yn.e substance, 
relative t! A I* , , U " nble to co,,firm * he observations of Torrcy 

',,;A;;; f \T' s,on , ofsol,d , h c „uc.c„s bu t no, C d .hat 

Zm e ' ,n rr d as p™*™*.* w hi i e th . 

then-in. ‘ 1 upon ,,IC foo <l reserves contained 

a..en! , fon“S i M, 0f n"‘ ???' nyer has als ° reived considerable 

mal.ase; (; r ,. n (1899^ Ha?^/ , ! ;'°' ,sidcrpd tl >is layer secreted 
(1.898) <*oiiel'ided that it (If,90 ? > a,,d Brown and Escombe 

Puriewitseh tbAV and lLTiSM? " “ '"f ^ ° f bar,ey: whi,e 
Tht reisutuelietiden. how . ( T T* '° lhe 0 PP°«*« conclusion. 

° l ' or ' , lal , * l< ‘ aleurone layer has no enzymic 
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secretory powers. The cells that compose il arc relatively thick 
and undergo apparently little change in their contents until the end* 
is entirely depleted. No erosion of the starch grains or dissolutiot 
cell walls occurs next to the aleurone layer except as these change 
out from the scutellum. From thousands of observations on 
grains. Mann and Harlan (1915) concluded that the aleurone layer 


reserves in the endosperm. 

It has been found that embryos of many of the Gramhuav can In¬ 


grafted onto other endosperm.* or placed in contact with starch prepara¬ 
tions and still develop and function normally by digesting and absorbing 
their food from the substratum upon which they are placed. On this 
account and from certain observations on I lie behavior of endosperm-*. 


Blown and Morris (1890), Brown and Escombe (1898). and Pond (1906) 
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concluded that the endosperm has no power at all of self-digestion. On 
the other hand, Krabbe (1890), Griiss (1893 to 1897), Hansteen (1894) 
Puriewitseh (1897), Paton, Nanji, and Ling (1924), and others have 
reported observations that contradict these conclusions. The work of 
Bruschi (1908) showed the cause for the contradictory results that had 
been obtained in this regard. He found that the starchy endosperm of 
corn, barley, wheat, and rye can digest itself in the absence of the scutel- 
„ tkouBh to a ver y different degree. The vitality of the endosperm 
cells of venous species and varieties differs greatly, so that the enzymic 
action that would be developed will vary greatly. If an investigator 
worked with a set of seeds in which the vitality was very low, he would 
naturally observe little or no digestion of the endosperm. If he happened 
o study a variety in which the vitality of the endosperm cells remained 
high, he would observe considerable self-digestion. Bruschi found that 
some digestion may occur in endosperms that have lost all their vitality 
Tins ,s apparently due to the fact that the cells contain proenzymes or 
zymogens that exist after the death of the cells and can form active 
enzymes after soaking in water at ordinary temperatures 

Each, Oparin, and Wahner (1927) reported that the dormant seeds of 
«h.at contain active enzymes although in minute quantities. During 
germination these enzymes increase rapidly, attain a maximum, and then 
; Urmg , ,he »*■*• of K*™i»ation. The presence 

amomit ofen ' ' e,r forma,ion - A «milar increase in the 

amo unt of enzymes is observed during the ripening of the seed but a 

'T rd '!‘° Cnd of ri P P,,i,, e- Taseher and Dungan 
in, reeled h “ h ® <l,as,a,lc “Vivity of the corn seed and seedling 

I no n h, n, ' K 8 :r nn "° n - The s,aKe nt M harvested 

not influence this activity t„ any appreciable extent. The vigor 

» seed cannot thus be explained as due to differences in diastatic activity 

'-it us due apparently ,o the greater quantity of reserves. 

in iH ,He , in bakinr ,V, l y ^ f " ^ fl ° Ur “ ™P°rt.nt '-tor 
find ,| cause Of hi !‘ OMa, ‘ ,oral '>e ! " nOUnt of work llns been done to 
5»li >n S 'uZ :'o fl "r u “ ,i0ns ,,f ,his ”> various flours, 

of wheat It W« • f I*, u dl . a . i * ,a,,C ac(ivi ty varies in different classes 
Wh ' ns eon, v ° bC 1 - in durllm " '-eats. Soft winter 
Tl.os, «I,,-,f- ‘ ‘ a 0,V,T ' has,a ' ic “Vivify than hard winter wheats. 

than those*ero\vn"iil 'i' 1 * * WTy <,ry colldi,ions are ,o ' V0r iu this activity 
1- ■ u m °^ T'!' conditions. The diastatic activity 

jzz m , oi ; n,re “ sufficient *° start 

and coiiM'diiiMiilv ,i n , la * s,a,lc l ‘ nz ymes in the endosperm, 

exist in r f °™ ° f —~ 

probihlv .1. iw.ii i. .* ^ nm °unt of such enzymes present 

P J 0,1 ... prevailing during kernel formation and 
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ripening. The amount of diastatic enzymes produced by the epithelial 
layer is increased during germination so that flour from malted wheat is 
rich in these enzymes. The water added in tempering wheat, however, 
does not affect this diastatic activity. Swanson showed that the greatest 
amount of diastase was produced in the germ end of the gram during 
germination. His observations were: 



White 

wheat 

Red wheat 

— 

Part analyzed 

Sugar 

content, 

mg. 

Diastatic 

activity, 

mg. 

Sugar 

content, 

mg. 

Diastatic 

activity, 

nig. 


- 1 

68 

240 

.50 

277 


415 

1050 

565 

1750 


720 

1S00 

775 

1225 

lirutfh end of germinated seed. 

130 

750 

340 

850 


Bailey and Sherwood (1935) in a discussion of the biochemistry of 
breadmaking stated that during the dough mixing the diastatic enzymes 
therein become active and hydrolyze the starch into fermentable sugars. 
The amylase of wheat flour is of the beta type. Malted wheat flour has 
its o-amyla.se greatly increased in malting, while the <3-, or sacoharogonie, 
amylase remains constant. The addition of 1 per cent mn ted flour 
to high or low diastatic flours effects an increase in sugar production of 
100 per cent in some cases. Several hy,M»thescs have been proposed to 
account for this accelerated saccharogenesis. The first is that the 
dcxtrinogenic action of the o-amylase may result in a new substrate 
which the (3-amylase can more readily convert into maltose. 1 lie second 
is that the malted flour may contain active proteases that function in 
liberating amylases from protein complexes with which they are associ¬ 
ated. The third is that the malted wheat flour may contribute a sub¬ 
strate that is more readily hydrolyzed than the native starch of the normal 
flour. The diastatic activity of Hours is influenced by the variety of 
wheat, the fineness of the starch particles, and the degree of hydration 
of the starch. 

The effect of the water content and temperature upon the secretion 
of dia.sta.se in the barley grain was studied by Pickier (1919). 1 he 

grains were placed under certain conditions of temperature and humidity 
until the absorption of water had reached an equilibrium. A certain 
portion of each grain sample was then taken, dried and pulverized to 
powder, and the action of each sample of powder on a 0.2 per cent solut ion 
of starch paste noted. It was found that the temperature changes made 
little difference in the rate of secretion of the enzyme, but that the change.-. 
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in water content exerted a marked effect. This may be illustrated by the 
following concrete example: At 10°C. the water content of two samples 
of seed was 11 and 29.9 per cent, respectively. The former had a diastatic 
activity of 36.25, while the latter had an activity of 24.25. That is, it 
required 36.25 hr. for a diastase sample from the seed with a water content 
of 11 per cent to digest a given amount of starch paste, while it required- 
only 24.25 hr. for a diastase sample from the seed with a water content of 
29.9 per cent to digest the same amount of starch paste. At 20°C. with 
water contents of 11.5 and 30.9 per cent, respectivcly, the diastatic 
activities were 36.5 and 23.1. These results show that the water content 
is a very important factor in determining the rate of formation of diastase 
by the seutellum of the barley grain. 


IV. A COMPARISON OP DIGESTION IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS 

The process of digestion in plants and animals is similar in that, for the 
most part, plants digest the same foods as animals. These foods are 
digested by similar enzymes and the products of digestion are the same. 
As a general rule, the process of digestion in animals is more rapid than in 
plants. 


The process of digestion in plants is different from that in animals 
primarily in regard to its location. In the higher animals digestion occurs 
in certain definite specialized organs, while in plants, with but few excep¬ 
tions. it does not occur in any special organs but may take place in any 
part of the plant body. 

Digestion in plants is, for the most part, intracellular, occurring 
within the cells which produce the enzymes that act upon the food con¬ 
tained therein. The only exceptions are the digestion of some food by 
insectivorous plants and of the reserve foods in the endosperms oi the 
drumimar and date seed by the enzymes secreted by the epithelial cells of 
the seutellum and the absorbing portions of the date embryo. 

Digestion in animals occurs in practically all cases outside the cells 
and is termed “extracellular digestion.” Thus in the higher animals 
digestion occurs in the alimentary tract and is brought about by enzymes 
excreted then-in by cells bordering upon it or by special glands connected 
with it. Also, m the ease of unicellular animals as the amoebae, which 
simply wrap themselves around food particles and digest them, the diges¬ 
tive process i> really an extracellular one. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE TRANSLOCATION OF MATERIALS IN PLANTS 
I. NEED OF TRANSLOCATION 

Most of the green plants are highly specialize,! organisms They arc 

these cells that absorb them but are moved to other parts o the pta t 

sr. 5 ;t rrw E *=£ 

-r„r;; 5 == - 

carbohydrate is manufactured only in the green cells of the leaf but is 
needed by every living rell of the plant for the manufacture of othet- cods 
for respiration, for osmotic effects, and for other purpose. Sugar thus 
must be moved from the leaves to every living cell n the plant 1 e 
reserve foods of plants are practically all stored ... places that are son., 
distance removed fro... the regions in winch they _w.ll eventua y » 
utilized. Thus when the demand for them ansos. they must tran.- 
locatcd to those parts of the plant in which they are needed. 

II. TISSUES CONCERNED 

In the broadest sense, all the living cells and certain of the nonliving 
cells play a role in the movement of materials ... plants In thelow.T 
plants where materials need to Ik- moved for only short .hstances o 
specialization of cells for translocation occurs and all cells ar, equally 
concerned in the process. Also, if, in the higher plants, mater.a s arc 
moved for relatively short distances only, the cells show no spccml adapt a¬ 
tions for translocation. Thus the materials taken from the so,I by the 
epidermal cells of the root an- moved to the endoderm.s across the paren¬ 
chyma cells of the cortex. Likewise, the raw materials needed by the 
ehlorenchyma cells of the leaf, as well as their manufactured products. 
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are moved across them to and from the fibrovascular bundles. These 
parenchyma cells, as well as those of the pith and cortex of the stem, 
show no special adaptations for translocation other than that they are 
possessed of thin cell walls that are readily permeable to solvent and 
solutes. 

The tissues of the green plant that are specialized for the translocation 
of materials are the xylem, the phloem and possibly the latex system. 

A. The Xylem 

The cells of the xylem especially concerned in translocation are the 
tracheids, the vessels or tracheae, the wood parenchyma, or xylem paren¬ 
chyma, and the xylem medullary rays. The tracheids are elongated cells 
with tapering ends. They may have relatively thin walls that are 
strengthened by spiral or annular thickenings, or the walls may be thick, 
lignified, and possessed of numerous pits, generally of the bordered type. 
The tracheids are living cells for varying periods after their formation 
but eventually lose their protoplasmic contents so that they consist only 
of their cell walls. The vessels or tracheae, according to Eames and 
Mac Daniels (1025), include those xylem elements which have a large 
lumen and marked perforations, especially in the end cell walls. The 
development of these perforations in the end walls brings a series of 
cells into a definite tubelike system. The conduction in the vessels is 
thus direct ami is in contrast with the indirect lines of conduction in a 
group of tracheids. The vessels frequently have thin walls that are 
strengthened by annular or spiral thickenings. In other cases, the walls 
arc thickened but generally not to the degree of the walls of the tracheids, 
ami the vessels then are possessed of pits in their lateral walls. These pits 
are usually more numerous and smaller than those of the tracheids. The 
vessels also lose their protoplasmic contents at an early period after 
their development. Malhotra (11131) found the average length in centi¬ 
meters of tracheae was 50 for grape; 40 for peach; 40 for apricot; 42 for 
plum; 34 for prune, lemon, and Delicious apple; 24 for cherry; 20 for 
walnut; and 17 for Bartlett pear. The “wood" or “xylem parenchyma” 
is the name given to those living cells which are associated with the 
tracheids ami vessels. These cells may be thin walled or thick walled 
ami supplied with <imple pits. They retain their protoplasmic contents 
and remain alive for a long period of time. 

The xylem rays, or wood rays, an* ribbonlike strips of tissue that 
extend radially into the xylem. These strips are composed of paren¬ 
chyma cells that have their long axes at right angles to the long axes 
of the tracheids, ve<sel<. ami wood parenchyma. Those cells are living 
cell" am! contain their protoplasmic contents for a long period of time, 
and. a- mentioned in ( ; ap. 1 they remain alive longer than any other 
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known plant cells. The ray cells have cell walls of varying degrees of 
thickness and have numerous simple pits on all their walls. According 
to Eames and Mar Daniels (1925), the xylem rays niay^one*^ or 
several cells in width, and in height they may range ™ CeI | , 
many and thus may vary in height from a fraction of a milhme er to 
8 to 10 mm. in extreme eases. In a given stem some of the x> <m raj. 
may extend from the cambium to the pith, while others extend from the 

cambium to varying distances in the xylem. , , , it 

In this general description of the conducting elements of the xj n . 
should be noted that those tracbeids and vessels which l-'-sth 
protoplasmic contents and are yet concerned ... conduction « 
with some parts of their wall surface with one or ; 

Abundant pits are also present in these contact areas. The hung c s 
with which these nonliving elements are ... contact ma> be either 
xylem parenchyma or xylem rays, or both these elements. 

B. The Phloem 

The phloem is composed of the sieve tubes, companion 
parenchyma, and phloem rays. A sieve tube is an elongated m g 
with a thin cellulose wall. It has a large vacuole, and the > <>l 
forms a thin peripheral layer. No nucleus is present "l a o ' . 
The sieve tubes are joined end to end and are arranged more or In¬ 
definitely in longitudinal rows. Their protoplasmic ^ ^ 

..acted through pores or perforations... their end and lateral a lls The* 
pores are located in more or less definite areas which a c termed sic< 
plates.” Although these sieve plates may occur over the end a. d side 
walls, they are limited to a considerable extent to the md «aUs (1 ig. 34h 
The cell sap of many of the sieve tubes contains *o - 
of protein compounds of a slimy nature (Hill. 1901, 1908) < 

standing characteristics of the sieve tubes are thustho^ro. . th.r 
walls, which are perforated with conspicuous cytoplasmic strands, th. 
absence of a nucleus, and the relatively large amount of protein com- 

pounds in their vacuoles. , . . „ » 

Crafts (1931, 1933) found that young sieve tubes are nucleated and 

show the characteristics of or.li.iary living cells. As they mature the 
nuclei disintegrate, and the protoplasm apparently changes in its organ¬ 
isation and becomes more permeable. 

The companion cells are elongated, slender, parenchymatous cells 
that have a small vacuole and dense protoplasmic contents with a 
prominent nucleus. One companion cell is associated with each sieve 
tube, but it is often difficult to determine the sieve tube with «h"h a 
given companion cell is associated (Kg. A companion cell has 
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numerous simple pits connecting with the sieve tube with which it is 
associated. 

The phloem parenchyma cells have dense protoplasmic contents and 

possess simple pits in both their longi¬ 
tudinal and end walls. The relative 
amount of phloem parenchyma varies 
greatly with different types of phloem 
\-jpl and with different plants. In some cases 
it makes up the greater portion of the 
phloem, while in others it is entirely 
absent. The phloem rays have the same 
general structure and arrangement as 
the xvlem rays. It should be noted in 
this connection that the elements which 
compose the phloem arc all living cells, 
which is in marked contrast with the 

elements of the xylem tissue. 

/ 

C. The Latex System 

Certain families of the Angiosperms 
including the Papinrracrac, Lobcliaccac, 
Ca hi pa n ulaccac, A srlrpiadacaie, .1 pory- 
nacrac, Euphorbiaceac , Moraccac, A ra¬ 
mie, and Muxncrac. arc characterized 
bv the possession of an apparent addi¬ 
tional conducting system in tin* form of 
laticiferous elements or latex tubes, 
which owe their name to the milky nj>- 
pearance of their contents. There are 
two distinct types of laticiferous organs: 
the articulated latex tubes or vessels 
and tin- nonarticulated latex tubes or 
latex cells. According to Fames and 
MacI);mie|s (1!I25). the former originate 
from rows of merislematic cells by either 
the complete or partial absorption of the 
separating walls early in the develop¬ 
ment of the vessel. In the mature plant 
a much branched anastomosing system 
is formed by the joining of more or less 
parallel ducts through connecting living 
penetration of lateral outgrowths into the surrounding 
latex cell on the other hand is structurally a single cell 
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„ the pl*nt grows devdops 

throughout the entire plait . #u sue after the 

irr^,=sr - ■ 

~ r=r: sar^a. - -pasr-E 

The liquid that fills these structures .s called • 

a,ul is apparently the cell sap of th«* ”Tt occu^ The 
orange, or blood red depend...* on " l ; 1 , usp01H led mineral 

latex is composed of water ... winch an- d.;^or^ ^ ^ 

salts, sugars, protons, tnn.nns, gums, importall , as the 

clmuc and protcolyhcenzym^ uUa .pcrcha. and chicle (Haber- 

source of opium, papain, India ruDDtr, gm> i 

landt, 1014). funetion of conduction has been 

According to Barnes (1930) the f n< ' rol . ltioIl to thc nutritive 
ascribed to the laticifcrous system because ■ , 

cells of the leaves and the abundance of fom ™ '^J o{ tll , dry 

hydrate and nitrogenous the lH-ginning of active growth 

matter therein; they are most abundant checked and a 

and development and are leas, lhc , a ,cx is eon- 

resting period is at hand. 1 •. • ^ ^ prot0( .,i„„ 

corned in tlie storage of mate. .1 > v ,| lorull gli review of the physi- 
against predatory inlets or animals. A tliuruum 

ology of latex is given l>y Moyer U**>•><»• 

III. MOVEMENT OF MATERIALS 

A. Tuansi.oi ation of Watku 
f Utr frnlll ,out> to the leaves, especially in 
The movement of nn:U • for several centuries, 

the case of trees, has been of » * ,. ral pu |,lie of those 

One of the n.os, common M ucs o .- ^ ^ „ f plnlltll 

individuals whom ‘ ** k '" , , is 11M)V cd through the stems of 

concerns the manner in wnun 1 r tlmt ^entirely 

ph.,.,, 1. should '^'^^r^lt. .. large amount of 

sat.sfac.ory can be g< • £ ‘ (1( . lllollslr a,c the ...anner of 

ex.H.rm.ental work- llla( has hec, obtai.. is in no 

water movement in plant . following topics it is the iute.i- 

way conclusive in many rr>• 1 , iaVC l„,.„ definitely establish^ 

not been satisfactorily explained by the expcr.me .tal uJem a, ham 
1 Pathway of Water Movement.-! he pathway through ' 

.... 
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from tho leaves into the atmosphere has been definitely established. 
/r rhe water enters the epidermal cells of the root, crosses the cells of the 
cortex, and enters the endodermis whence it moves into the lumina of the 
tracheids and vessels of the xylem of the root. It moves upward in these 
elements in the roots and thence through the same unit structures in the 
stem to the fibrovascular bundles of the leaf. From the xylem elements 
of tho fibrovascular bundles of the leaf, it moves through the various 
chlorenchyma cells to those bordering on the intercellular air spaces or 
on the substomatal air cavities. Here it is lost from the cell walls in the 
form of vapor and escapes through the stomata to the external atmos¬ 
phere. Some water may travel upward through the pith and cortex of the 
root and stem of certain plants, but apparently the amount moved in 
these regions is relatively small, except in young plants, compared with 
that moved through the channels that have just been mentioned. Tin- 
lateral movement of water apparently takes place for the most part 
through tin* xylem rays and phloem rays in the case of young dicoty¬ 
ledons and through the general parenchymatous tissue of the stem in the 
case of the monocotyledons. 

1 he pathway of water in the xylem has been determined directly by 
Peirce (10211). Harvey (1930, 1931), and Baker and James (1933) with 
the use of colored liquids and has been proved in an indirect manner 
by noting the lack of sufficient water to supply the leaves when the 
xylem elements are blocked or severed. Tito portion of the xylem 
concerned in water conduction has, however, in the case of woody 
plants been in considerable dispute. The work of Overton (1925). 
Overton and Smith (19261, and MacOougal, Overton, and Smith (1929) 
l.as thrown much light upon this controversy. Their work indicates that 
the portion of the xylem concerned in water translocation varies markedly 
•n different plants. "Thus by using acid fuchsin it was found for the 
willow (Salix lnsioh’/ns i that the colored liquid rose in every annual 
layer in stems that wen- 11 or more years of age. It was also found that 
the liquid passed only through the summerwood of each layer. The 
colored zones were less than 1 mm. in thickness, while the unstained 
zones were from 2.5 to 4.5 mm. wide. In the alder (Ainu* oregom) 

. ."nr,."trie zonation of water conduction is shown, but the 

movement of water in this stem does not take place through the late 
siinimcrw.MMM.ut is ‘ onfm.-d exclusively to the early formatspringwood. 
n ' ie walnut where heart- and <apwc»od are present all the conduction 
i> in the sapwood through the late* summer- and early springwood. In 
the pine </'„„/,■ rn ,hnta there i. „„ localization of conduction in the 
\>lem and the water mov. < through practically all parts of each annual 
ring. 

Howi'ii 11931. 1933 found that the amount of water conducted 
o\<i t ie external''uriac ot mo>> plants, growing in either damp or 
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the leaves and the stem. absorbing power of the epidermal 

2. Water-conducting Tf n \ ha , „f the soil solution 

cells of the root for water is a wa>> There is an increasing 

under the general conditions of P » ^ for wator from ,he 

gradient in the absorbing power The absorbing power 

epidermal cells of the root to«rd * US** 
of the endodermis, however ... all lie cm.mii » on 

drops considerably below that o .ejo transltK . a ,i 0 n of water 

P “^ CrlU. The .. 

„nd in many of the^observations .he «*£•£•‘ "„! .. o. 

conditions. It is thus imp"'*' > . m . V n»ling or the result of the conditions 

contents observed were thosenorm I ^ knoW|l wr tai.. of the elements 
imposed by the experiment \m \ • K llirrt . in contained. At one tune .« 

of the xylem contain gas bubbl lriW . llw | the total weight of a thoo- 

was supposed that the presence of Ilf s!ip containing these 

retical column of water and Jhua fa ,! oxvl . v ,. r . a | m ost univemallv recognized that 

so-called "Jaminmn chains. It i • | :|t onco eliminates that clement 

the presence of a gas bubble ,n “ ’ r ” C xN , ^ |n whirl, no longer function in the 

from the conducting system, 'll - ■ ^ ||m . :m . intermingled as bubbles 

translocation of water are filled, a. ► ^ rowhXum lllM | composition of the gaseous 

with the liquids yet remaining in »»• s„,,li,.,l in detail by MaeDougal 

mixture which fills these ' „ ... ..r .. wal. 

(1925, 1926, 1927). He found that th w-- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ thc 

may include carbon diox.de at » oll ,.. li: ,|f that of the atmosphere. The 

phere, but with an oxygen !»««"■ ; • illc »„d«l earhon dioxide at a pressure 

gases in the central cylinder of th« • pressure reduced to one-fourth 

200 times us great » the .•»»*£ *jf J these g.s very during . 

of that normally present „„k was 3 per een. in Oe.ol.er 

and 9 per cent in June. In .he east tll> . walnut stem 

per cent in June and 8.4 per rent ... August. "*“>* 

varied from 8.8 per cent in June «■> * J» ' , rtw<KM , ai..e<l approximately 

Gibb. (1930, found m ,s U hear,.,-.. ho, 

three t.mes " ^iter as eor.red -o S3 per ee..t ... Ibe sap.voo.1 

contained only 12 per cent 01 «•« 1 . ... «i... t-lm. 

^ “ "• -.-- -- 
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volume or percentage of these two gases is less than their total in the atmosphere; 
and (4) the gas from the outer rings of supwood is lower in carbon dioxide and higher 
in oxygen than that from the heartwood. 

According to MacDougal, Overton, and Smith (1929), pressure's and suctions on 
the gaseous system within the (mnk of a tree are readily transmitted vertically for 
distances many times the length of the vessels. Tangential transmission, however, of 
suctions and pressures is at a very slow rate and even slower in a radial direction. 
The internal gaseous system of the tree is, however, in communication with the atmos¬ 
phere radially through the cambium and vertically through the ends of the branches. 
The tensions in the air system have been shown to vary from less than hi atmosphere 
to not to exceed 2 atmospheres. The relative volumes of the water and air systems 
within a tree are subject to variations during the season, so that specific conducting 
elements may at one time bo partially or wholly filled with gas and at another time 
entirely filled with water. 

Gibbs (1935) considered that the actual amount of gas in trees examined by him 
varied but little during diurnal changes but that it did vary with the seasonal fluctua¬ 
tion in water content. Priestley (1935) believed that under a deficit of water during 
the summer a large proportion of the water-conducting elements of trees become filled 
with gases. He did not propose, however, the means by which these vessels might be 
again refilled with water. 

I’sing a specially devised method, Haines (1935) found that gases were sometimes 
present and sometimes absent in the conducting xvlem of the twigs of elder, lilac, 
hawthorn, and ash. The presence or absence of gases depended largely on conditions 
external to the plant. He believed that a mechanism must exist in these plants for 
causing gas in bubble form to go again into solution. 

b. Water in Conducting Celia .—According to MacDougal, Overton, and Smith 
(1920), it has been observed by llnlle (1915) that when leaves were completely wilted 
the water columns remained intact in the conducting elements. These authors also 
stated that Bode (I923> in observations of the wilted plants of Trailescantia, Cucurbito, 
Impatient, Ihlianthut, Sam burnt, and Phase ol us noted that gas bubbles entered the 
conducting elements of these parts only when living cells in contact with them were 
touched or wounded. Iiodc thus concluded that bubbles may appeur in conducting 
elements containing water only by being drawn in or bv wounding. MacDougal, Over- 
ton, and Smith (1929) stated that in the stems examined by them the elements that 
are oi>erativo in conduction contain exclusively water, while those that are inoperative 
hi conduction may contain gas exclusively or water and gas bubbles in the form 
of chains. 

' libbs 11935> considered his data indicated that there is a continuous water column 
in the conducting elements of the birch, larch, balsam, and spruce. The hardwoods 
examined by him *how<sl a maximum water content in spring and a sharp drop in the 
summer. The degree «.f this variation differed from year to year. In some cases 
this loss of water from the w.mmIs during the summer was not replaced until the fol¬ 
lowing spring. The softwoods showed no marked seasonal changes in their content 
«*f water. 


It I - 'bus .pparentlv well established that the elements of the xvlem concerned in 
conduction are completely filled with water and that on that account there is a 
continuous column a water t:.rough them from the endodermis to the chlorcnchyma 
cells MS he leaf. A.. in Chap. II, it has been shown that there is an increas¬ 

ing gradient .. .bsorbmg jH.wer for water in the chlorcnchyma cells of the leaf from 
the IjbCov;.^ u! <i bundles ,,f the leaf Inward its margins. 

I he evid. 1 •• thus indicates that water columns arc continuous in the plant from 
!.e soil rarrielea through the epidermal .-ells, cortex, ami endodermis of the roof. 
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spaces in the t-f. The. water .onnecuons 
the plant have been termed by MaeDongal ( ‘ ’ .. hvdrau | ics " 

nf the plant. Woodhousc (1933) proposed be *b«' 1 ^he stem, and its 

designate the entrance of water into the plant, its p —6 
eventual loss from the stem and leaves. 

in elevating water may be estimate.! are. accord..* t. > ; 

(a) the amount of the intake of water, (hi .be amount of '-o>, o". 

he amount of water force.! from the plan. ... the font of _ h.,.K an 

(rf) the registration of the daily reversible vanattons ... A ~ a IK- ^ 
the altered cohesive tensions in the ascend..* column of;alor. tom 

of these manifestations are more evident u«.!er co.'d.t.o. s .J eu or 
tion, while others are more evident under eond.t.ons of 1 'f' 

The forces that are concerned in the ascent of water ... l':'"~' r “'; 
entlv active all the time but are more manifest under one of these 

conditionH «ha!! ler the other. On that a..«... .. « «*«££ 

in discussing the ascent of water to consider ^ ‘ 

plants under conditions of low evaporation and (h) the ascent of . 
in plants under tlie conditions of high evaporation . .» 

a. Low Evaporation. —Under conditions that are fa oral,le for hoth 
low transpiration and the absorption of water from the sod. "a.> 
forced into and up through the xyle.n elements under 
sure. This fact is made manifest by the exudation of a. er from he 
Stem and leaves of intact plants, the water so exuded bong dcs.gnated as 
"water of guttation." This action is also shown when bore bole are 
made into the stems and branel.es or when they are severed, s,nee trader 
these conditions water is forced ..... or exuded from the hole or stum 
apparently by some pressure within the stem or root. TIns exudat.o o 
water may also occur fro.,, perforations in the stem or from the stump of 
stems or branches under conditions of high trunsp.rat.o.,, although a 
considerable period of time must elapse before the exudat.on develops. 
The force or pressure with whirl, water is exuded from holes made m the 
stem or from the fresh stumps of stems or branches has been termed 
"root pressure,” “sap pressure." “cndodcnnal pressure ' bleeding 

pressure,” or “exudation pressure.” These terms have ... "Pl'lie.1 

to the forces causing the exudation of water of guHation. I >u 
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“root pressure” has been the one most commonly used to designate not 
only the force with which water is being pushed up through the stem of the 
intact plant but also the force with which water is being exuded from some 
injured part. The term has been used because it has generally been con¬ 
sidered that the force under consideration is generated in certain of the 
root cells. In some cases, however, as will be mentioned later, the exuda¬ 
tion of water from cut or injured stems is brought about by forces 
generated in the living cells contiguous to the exuding region. In 
such cases “root pressure” is not the appropriate term to use.) When 
water is exuded in considerable quantities from the stumps of cut4tems or 
branches or from bore holes in the stem, as in the case of the grape 
vine, sugar maple, Begonia , or Fuchsia, the process has been termed 
“bleeding.” 

Lowry and Tabor (1931) reported that the stub of a single corn plant 
at the silking stage will exude in 3 days, under favorable conditions, more 
than 500 ce. of sap. By renewing the cut surface at frequent intervals, 
ns much as 1,700 cc. of sap may Ik* collected during a 15-day period. 
Some cut stems exude only a relatively small quantity of water, but there 
is no correlation between the amount of water exuded and the pressure 
with which it is being forced out of the stem. 

The exudation pressures have l»een measured by manometers fitted to 
a bore hole in the side of large stems or to the stump, as in the case of the 
smaller stems or branches. Although many studies have been made of 
exudation pressures, the data concerning their value are very meager. 
Boehm (1892) found exudation pressures as high as 9 atmospheres in 
A esculus hippocastanum, and Molisch (1902) reported pressures of over 
6 atmospheres in the native trees of Austria. Clark (1874) reported root 
pressures of 2 to 2.5 atmospheres for Hctula lenta, about 1 atmosphere for 
the sugar maple and 1.25 atmospheres for the grape vine. Eckerson 
(1908) studied the exudation pressures of the stumps of over 20 her¬ 
baceous plants growing under greenhouse conditions and found that 
they ranged from 0.43 to 1.4 atmospheres. MacDougal (1925) found that 
pressures of from 2 to 4 atmospheres developed in bore holes in the 
side of the trunk of Monterey pine. The pressures observed will depend 
to a considerable degree, however, upon the general conditions prevailing 
at the time the observations are made. White (1938) devised methods 
for measuring the root pressure of the excised roots of the tomato plant 
and found that prevom-s of 90 II*. per sq. in. were developed. This 
pressure is sufficient to taisc water to a height of 200 ft. Root pressure 
thus may be a mure impoi ant factor in sap movement than has generally 



(It has generally been assumed that the exudation of water from cut, 
stems and branches is due to the action of the cells of the root. There 
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in many ca-sosatloa.-lto ridwil , iy MacDougnl (1025. 

and the cactus Carnegiea gxganUa mduat ' , 

phcres were observed in the stem . K>( , wlien „„ roots were 

pressures as high as 2 atmospheres c In the cases of 

ttsszzs&rz. - - 

Rtcinus and Brassica that the m tn y , j dcflnitelv that 

.oil temperatures. Experiments urtl. nareotre. 

tire meehanism of blee.lioR U loeate m of may 

•svstzzz 5E - * ", zz* *ss 

must be transmitted through the liMiiRc t an Weeding from 

On the other hand Ingold (1935) found nnhcatn,, > that bleeding 

birch trees occurs only when the \ an injun t , | nu .n- 

In this connection the sap flow of the sugar maple Ml hemen 

tioned. As is well known, large quantities of >ap '' ilj * M . , , wW< . r 

during late winter and early spring through tap w*> 1 • 
part of the trunk. The causes for this escape of sap ha 
subject of discussion and are as yet little understood, Jon ' f” 'ta 
Morse (1903) found that the root pressure was very • 

when it was observable it did not exceed 1 pounds. On » o 
hand, negative pressures were frequent during the tune of f ■ 
reached values as high as 6 pounds. They thus considered .1 . . 
flow of sap cannot Is- attributed to root pressure, su.ee he sn . I « . ' 
five pressure thus developed is too infrequent and s ig . o >< 
causative factor. Ga-s expansion in the conducting ele.nen 
during the time of flow, but the force thus generated is consul, .d 
be inadequate to account for the results obtained. Jones I'-d.-on. .on 
‘Morse considered that the activities of the protoplasm of the hv mg « - 

of the xylem are the dominant factors in causing this sap 
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considered that the changes in temperature and the changes in gas pressure 
within the trunk are the stimuli that cause the protoplasm to become 
active. 

Jones and Bradlee (1933) held that the periodic bleeding occurring 
at the close of winter, when the enclosing bark and the wood layer are 
tapped, represents an outpouring at the point of least resistance. In an 
untapped tree, the internal pressures aid in forcing the water to the 
extreme upper sections of the tree before transpiration begins. 

Since the gradient of absorbing power for water increases from 
the epidermal cells of the root through the cortex to the endodermis, 
the migration of water from the epidermis to the endodermis can be 
attributed to osmotic and imbibitional forces, provided that a saturation 
deficit is maintained at the endodermis. In the leaves in the cases that 
have been examined, there is an increasing gradient of the absorbing 
power of the cells for water from the xylem elements of the veins across 
the chlorenchyma cells to the intercellular spaces. Here the movement 
of water from the veins toward the intercellular spaces may be explained 
on the basis of osmotic and imbibitional forces, provided a saturation 
deficit is maintained at the cell surfaces bordering upon the intercellular 
spaces. 


The manner in which the water is transferred from the cortical cells 
of the root to the xylem elements and then forced upward is not known. 
I he theories that have been proposed to account for root pressure are 
purely speculative or at the best are based upon very meager evidence. 
Little or nothing is known concerning the osmotic conditions of the 
parenchyma cells and xylem elements within the central cylinder of the 
root and in the conducting tissues of the stem. In the few studies that 
ha\e been made, the suction force of the parenchyma cells of the central 
cylinder as well as the surrounding endodcrmnl cclis was found to be lower 
than that ot the cortical cells. Whether this osmotic relationship is of 
common ••ecurren.e in plants, however, is not known. If it were, the 
entrance oi water into the central cylinder by the ordinary methods of 
(litnision would not occur. 


I he structure o| the endodermis suggests that it plays an important 
part in the entrance of xxat.-r. The term “endodermal pressure,” which is 
sometimes applied to the force that causes the exudation of water from 
cut stems, was so named lieca.ise i. was assumed that the endodermal cells 
force the water into the central cylinder of the root. If the endodermis 
is designated as the organ that forces water into the central cylinder 
and thence up through the stem, the nature of its action, according to 
our present knowledge of osmotic relationships, can be expressed only 
by saying that it is a process of “secretion” or “excretion.” The use of 
these terms, however, is only an indirect way of stating that we know 
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nothing concerning .ho manner in which the oml.Hlor.nis functions in the 
entrance of water into the central cylinder of the root. 

Priestley (1920) and Priestley and Armstead d''22l formula ed a 
theory of the mechanism hy which exudation pressures might In- devel¬ 
oped They considered that the solute concentration of the x> h-m. 
in certain regions at least, is maintained a. a higher level than. hat : o \t . 
adjoining cells, and that this supply of solutes .s maintained by the < ndo 
dermis which prevents their outward leakage. 1 hey obtained ev idem, 
which indicated that the parenchyma cells around the xylem but 
the central cylinder have specially permeable protoplasm. ' .n 
that permit the exchange of organic substances between heir cell sap 
and the solution in the xylem tubes. This exchange of 
to involve hot!, physical adsorption and phys.obg.cal a « r ' ". 
the concentration of solutes in the xylem elements .s pnttr *1.. dhj 
in the cells adjoining them, it is easy to expla.n the entrat.ee of vvat.r 

into them and the development of an exudation pressure 

pSley and Armstead were able under suitable comb. ,ons to produee 

exudatiot. pressures in stem and leaves as well as ... the r.H ts. J « ^ * 

instances, however, these pressures in the stem and h-a , 

temporary since the absence of a funet.onal endoderm.s P- runts too 

rapid a leakage of the necessary solutes fro... the xylem for t ^ 

to he long maintained. In order to account for the fart tha he v . r 

of gutta.ion contains only a relatively small amount -rf 

authors assumed that the solutes are absorbed fnml he :xybm >>> '■< 

bordering cells during the upward passage of tlie sap. I h. \ ■ • 

that in one region the sap in the xylem vessels may be reeeiv so t s 

from the surrounding cells, while in another region the sam solut. may 

he diffusing away from the xylem into the ..e.g .bor.ng t.ssue 

6. High Evaporation .—As is well known, the greater portion of tI h 
water lost from plants is lost under condition.-. of r.dat.vely ..gh va,H,ra¬ 
tion. Under such conditions the water in the '..'K -cle.nmrts f ths 

xylem is under tension due to negative pressure, so that .f a »•>» ' 

stem is severed, water will Ih- drawn into the cut ends ...steadof be ng 
forced outward. On that account, it has long been rccognucd tha 
under conditions of high evaporation, root pressure or endo. er na 
pressure is not the main force in causing the movement of water through 
the stem to the leaves. I. has Ix-on almost un.verst.lly rot.s.dered tha 
the forces which arc operative in causing the upward movement of wnU 
reside in the stem and leaves, but the nature of these forces and e en 
the cells concerned in the pr.H-.-ss have not. as a rule, been establ.sl.ed 

with any degree of certainly. , , 

The ascent of water in trees has especially attracted the attention 
of investigators, since the large quantity of water that is lost from ‘hen. 
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I ho great distances that it has to be moved, and the great amount of 
energy that must he expended to bring this about are striking. On 
that account, most of tho studies on the ascent of water have been con¬ 
fined to woody plants, and most of the theories proposed to account for 
this phenomenon have been based upon the conditions that arc known 
to prevail or considered to prevail in woody stems. It is beyond the 
scope of this work to discuss in detail all the theories that have been 
proposed to account for the ascent of water in plants. Many of these 
theories are at present only of passing interest, since they were based 
upon conditions that are now known not to exist in the plants. A 
thorough and critical review of the literature on this subject may be 
obtained by consulting Copeland (1902) and Dixon (1910, 1914), and the 
student who is interested in this regard is referred to these sources for 
detailed information. It is the intention here to mention only briefly 
the earlier theories that have been proposed to explain the ascent of 
water in stems and to confine the discussion principally to the ideas that 
dominate the field in this regard at the present time. 

The theories that have been proposed to explain the ascent of water 
in plants under conditions of high evaporation may be divided into 
two main classes: (1) vital and (2) physical. The authors of the vital 
theories assume that the forces that are active in raising water in plants 
arc manifested, for the most part, by the living cells of the root, stem, and 
leaves, although most of them consider that purely physical factors may 
assume a definite, although a minor, part. Those who propose the 
physical theories contend that the major forces concerned in the elevation 
of water are purely physical in their nature and consider that their mani¬ 
festation by the plant is identical with or similar to that which would 
occur in a purely physical apparatus under like conditions. Most of 
those who favor the physical explanation of the ascent of sap agree that 
the living cells of the plant play their part in the process, although their 
action is classed as of only minor importance. The matter of contention 
between the advocates of these two theories is thus apparently a question 
of whether vital or purely physical forces are the dominant ones in the 
process. It would seem that the forces which are dominant might depend 
upon the conditions surrounding the plant. Thus under some conditions, 
r.g., low evaporation, vital forces might be the dominant ones, and 
physical forces might Ik* exerting only a slight influence. Under another 
set of conditions, c.g.. under conditions of high evaporation, physical 
factors might dominate the process and thus overshadow the activity of 
the living cells. 

>J\. Vital Theories. Westcrinaier (1883 to 1884) formulated one of the 
first vital theories in regard to the ascent of water. He considered that 
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the upward passageofjajer inj.hc.t_em was effcrtedin the woodpajp; 
.•hvmn'TncHhatUieTracheids and vessels acted as water resemnrs rath.T 
than conduetingjdemeuIZ Godlewski (1884, assume,l a periodic■'*»£ 
in the F^bditTof the protoplasmic meml.ra.ie> of the cells ft . 
medullary rays of the xylem, on which account water was taken up on 
one side from the bordering xylem elements and then released into t. 
xylem elements bordering upon the upper part of the opposite M<le 1 > 

was considered possible since it was assumed that the air pressure in the 
conducting xylem at the upper portion of the medullary ray was 
than the pressure inside those xylem elements in , | " 

part of this ray. Janse (1887, supported the idea of Godl wsk. . n 
one of the first to note that if the lower portion of a branch .> killed, 
leaves above are affected within a few days. These 
were proposed upon little or no experimental evidence and upon th 
assumption of certain conditions in the stem that are now known not 

'"The later advocates of the vita, theory of waiter ascent have been 
Ursprung (11)05 to 1907). Kwart (1905. 1906. 1908,. Sehwendener 1892. 
1909), Leclerc du Sablon (1910). Bose (1923) and Mohsch (1928 to 1929 • 
These advocates, however, base their assumptions upon a consulera le 
amount of experimental evidence which, alt I.oub', < on vine ...k t l.«m «,f t h 
nature of the forces involved in the nsce.it of water ... plants, has not m, 
appealed to many other workers in this field. LVsprung and . . . 

a though agreeing that certain physical forces play a prominent part in the 
ascent of water, considered that the process is dependent to 
upon the living cells of the stem. They considered tin, tin; 
evidence indicates that the continuous ascent of water ... *I « • 

possible only in the presence of it- living cells. 1 he cw ' "<»“■- 

however, that these living cells perform are not clearly set f »•. J 
and Mohsch, however, attribute the ascent of water praet.cany mtm j 
to the physiological activity of the living cells of the plant. The ork 
of Bose (1923) has attracted much attention and on that account w 1 b 
mentioned here in considerable detail, together with some of ,h, 1 n- 

critieisms of the methods used and of the conclusions that he has deduced 
from his experimental evidence. 

Hose observed l»v mean, of npecinl ..thn. tin.Us of the lower I upper 

l,alv!r o f tt, pulvholles of .hr lateral leaflets Of le,.•graph plant (Mr... 

. JJ „ execute niter .- ... the perio.1 ,of a complete pulsalam vartw 

according to the eircums.a... from 1 to 4 min. Hose also ela.in.al thalI h> l • 

Of proper apparatus puls,.. ae.ivilies an- ..le ,,, growing region, of the P - • 

These growth pillsnl..eonsis, of a series of al.erna.e expansions ami ™n r, , t ns 

I, was ascertained that these pulsating activities can lie modified ... wry*«»“ 
directions I,, changing the physiological conditions. Thus pulsatory a.l.Mty is 
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depressed or arrested under diminished internal pressure. A rise of temperature 
stimulates it while a fall in temperature depresses it. A small amount of an anesthetic 
increases this rhythmic activity, while it is completely stopped by poisons. 

Bose observed that, the ascent of sap is modified by the same conditions that so 
strikingly affect the pulsatory activity. Thus, diminished internal hydrostatic 
pressure causes a depression in the ascent of sap, a rise of temperature increases the 
rate, and a fall in temperature depresses it. Small doses of an anesthetic increase the 
ascent of sap, while larger doses arrest it. Poisons also arrest the ascent of sap. 
From these observations Hose concluded that he had “proved conclusively that it is 
the pulsatory activity of living cells which maintains the ascent of sap in plants." 
He considered also that the response of transpiration to various factors indicates 
that it is “not a physical process but a physiological one carried on by a rhythmic 
tissue forming part of a rhythmic system continuous throughout the plant for the 
absorption and distribution of water." Thus he considered that transpiration is a 
physiological excretion of water by the leaf cells, the excreted water being removed 
by the physical process of evaporation. He also considered that the excretion of 
water can be shown when the leaves are covered with vaseline and considered that 
this is a further proof that transpiration is an uctive physiological process. 

Ity electrical methods Bose considered that he demonstrated that a definite layer 
of tissue, the innermost Inver of the cortex in dicotyledonous plants, is in a state of 
active pulsation consisting of alternate contraction and expansion. Ho thus con¬ 
cluded that these are the cells that carry the water upward. Since there is no such 
pulsatory activity to be observed in the wood. Hose considered that the xylem is by no 
means essential for the conduction of water and that it acts only as a reservoir, the 
water being pumped into or withdrawn from it according to different circumstances. 

Molisch (1928, 1929) reported that he successfully repeated some of the experi¬ 
ments of Hose. In one experiment he employed a cut piece of stem of Antirrhinum 
which was held at the cut end by a piece of sponge. When the water supply was low 
fhe leaves on this stem became badly wilted. A few drops of a dilute solution of 
camphor applied on the sponge, however, caused the leaves to revive quickly and 
become fully erect in the course of 2 or 3 min. The results of this experiment arc 
thought to be indicative of the fact that the movement of water in a plant is a phy¬ 
siological rather than a physical process. Hv means of one of the instruments of 
Hose, Molisch reported that the flow of sap along the stem was observed to consist 
of a scries of pulsations. These pulsatory activities were greatly increased by drugs 
that enhance cardiac activity in the animal. Molisch stated: “There is an inherent 
activity in the stein itself, independent of those in the leaves and roots which cause 
the movement of sap. The >ap can be made to flow either upward or downward 
according to different stimulation. The law of directing movement of sap is that 
it moves from the stimulated to unstimulated or depressed regions. A local depres¬ 
sion or stimulation starts the machinery into action and makes the sap proceed toward 
the depressed or away from the overstimulated region." 

Dixon and his workers (1924) repeated certain phases of Hose’s work but were 
tumble to verify his results. The work and conclusions of Hose have been adversely 
criticized by Shull (1923), MacDougal and Overton (1927, 1929), and Benedict (1927). 
One of the chief criticisms is that the relationship of the pulsations or rhythmic 
activity reported by Hose and Molisch to the ascent of sap has not been definitely 
established. It does not follow that Imm-.-uiso pulsation activities and the ascent of 
sap respond in a like manner to the same factors, one is the cause of the other. The 
method of determining the rate of water ascent by noting the time it took a wilted 
leal to show signs of recovery when the stem is supplied with water is considered to bo 
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untenable. The faet that the leaf shows signs of recovery does not indicate that the 
water entering the stem has ascended to the leaf by that time any more than that 
water coming from the nozzle of a full garden hose is the identical water «dm h 
a, that instant is entering the distal end of the hose (MacDougal and Overton. 1927,. 

It has been estimated that the pulsatory movement of sap cloned h> BoseJ923) 
and Molisch (1928 to 1929) would imply a transfer through 200 ,0 J™ ' * , / 

per second. Benedict (1927) measured the cross-sectK.n.1 ana of tin living <*»» 
the tree trunks of 10 different speeies and computed the maximum 
of the most rapid pulsating rates found by Bos., The 

maximal conditions of transpiration proved to he from 8.000 to 30.000 tunes 
rapid as would he possible under the theory proposed by Bos.’ , . 

Peirce (1934) believed that the movement of water fn.n. the roots . ind - e '< » 

and branches to (he leaves is dependent upon the living cells between I."»<“»<* 
leaves. He stated tha, where liv ing cells are present water nl. . s no, hut 
where only dead cells exist there is no as. ent of water to rep ace that lost hv ' - r - 
tion. He held, however, that the physical conditions of the sod and 
influence to a considerable degree the amount of water translocate,J. Mi -a h 
vessel, tracheid. and living cell is a constituent unit of the whole s>s . ro. a.id m»"CC 
the proportion of these various parts may vary, the relative amount » '>• 

movement of water in one plan. par. may he different from those.,, tmoI»r. J^ 
(1935) showed that the rote of water movement in stems varied 1 * J 

thus indicating further. hat living cells are comer, .ed in . he process. I rn stl J I ‘"j 
noted that when the leaves are removed from woody stems, w.i < .,|| 

with as much force as if they were present. He thus concluded that " “ 

forces in the leaves are no. necessary for the ascent of water. 
in the stem are the effective agents. Peirce , 193.il from later expe im.ids . v mg 

(he relation of temperature to ..scent "f sap con. lud.sl that hvmg < • 

or affect hut do not accomplish or effer. the movement of water through vascular 

’’’Tuppcar. evident under the condition* of high evaporation that all the forces 

which function in the ascent of water plants cannot be a ir.ted to lie It 

action of living cells. The living cells, however, evidently play."I” £ £ 

especially those of the roots and leaves. Whether those m the coml*' 1 « 'TT 
play any part is evidently not definitely known. Dixon (1924) stated hat th. f.i 
lliat water rise* in stems of plants even when surrounded hy a >atur:.tr«l .1 m»| 
and the fact that dead leaves inadequately draw up water .mh. ate that he U\ * 
play some part in the ascent of sap. Smith. Dustman, and mu ‘ •• ' 

tliat the rise of water under the conditions stated by Dixon can *<• exp ■' • 

on a basis of the saturat ion deficit that exists in leaf and stem t issues w hen t he bran - 
are cut. Although submerged in water, the amount of uitermd water .outuiin ' 
determine the intake of water until the saturation deficit is satisfied. 1 "•> * ‘ 
l»y experiment* involving a number of bmnehea of various plants that if t »«■ >•» ,,r *‘ 
deficit wus -.ntisfied there was no ascent of water. 

It would he safe to state, however, that the living cells of the roots and h aves a 
Iwwt maintain good contact and thus keep intact the passageways across then lor u«« 
movement of water even if they do not in themselves exert any vital force in the «>« - ' 
of water in the stem. 

4 Physical Theories. —Undcr this heading are grouped those theories 
which assume that the ascent of water is for the most part due to pure \ 
physical forces and that the living cells of the stem play only a minor pan 
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in the process. Before discussing the physical theories of the ascent of 
sap, however, some of the experimental evidence which has been presented 
to show that the living cells are unessential in the ascent of water should 
be mentioned. 

(a) Absence of Living Cells.—The general method of procedure that 
has been followed to demonstrate that the living cells of the stem are not 
concerned in the ascent of sap has been to kill a portion of the stem by 
exposing it to hot water, steam, or chemicals or to place the cut end of a 
branch into a solution of a chemical that is known to kill protoplasm 
when in contact with it. These methods, however, are subject to criti¬ 
cism, as will later be mentioned. 

Boucherie (1840, 1841), while injecting timber with various compounds in order 
to test their effects upon its preservation, found that if a tree were cut across at its 
base and supplied with a poisonous solution, it drew this liquid up to its highest leaves. 
It would also draw up a second solution if supplied. The significance of this experi¬ 
ment in the ascent of sap, however, was apparently not recognized by this investigator 
or by contemporary botanists. Boehm (1889) noted that if a portion of a stem were 
killed, water would still ascend to the leaves, but the classical work of Strnshurger 
(1891 to 1893) gave the first conclusive evidence that the living cells of the stem are 
at most of only minor importance in the ascent of water. He placed the base of cut 
stems in poisonous solutions, among which were eop|»er sulphate and picric acid. 
In the ease of branches set in a .» to 15 per cent solution of copper sulphate, the liquid 
rose to a height of from 0 to 20 in. in from 16 to 20 days. In another experiment he 
killed the branches for a distance of 10 to 12 m. at the basal end with boiling water 
and observed that cosin rose in them from the cut end to a height of almost 17 m. 
The leaves at the uninjured end of the stem, however, remained alive for only a few 
days when they dried up ami fell off. In another experiment Strnshurger used a 
young oak tree 22 m. in height. This was sawed off near the ground and kept upright 
with the lower end in a solution of picric acid. After S.5 days it was found that the 
highest branch was completely impregnated with picric acid, while fuchsia which had 
been added 3 days later than the picric acid was also found in the same regions. 
Koshardt (1910) performed experiments on 131 species of plants, including shrubs 

and hcrb:u.us plants of .’»•» families, by killing portions of the stem, branches, or 

prh..|e- by steam, ether, low temperatures, or other means and then determining the 
effect of ibis treat inch! upon the sap flow. A considerable number of his experiments 
were made upon grasses, among which wen* /’on prahhsix, lironius shrills, lironius 
honh'im ux, .\gr»p ,rum '</»««, and N* rah a n oli-. He noted that water ascended the 
stem for a considerable tunc after certain portions of the lower part had been killed 
but that the leaves dried up after from 8 to 17 days. There was no distinct wilting, 
but the leaves began to dry at the tip-*. 

Overton 1911 in experiments with the umbrella plant {('yperus aUcrnifolius) 
"omid that when to 10 cut. of the stem was killed by treatment with picric acid, 
'*■» per cent alcohol. ..r copper -ulphatc for 36 to -IS hr., sufficient water ascended 
through -be i•• • ■•nod portions to supply the transpiration needs for 90 days and to 
allow the i!i iopmcni of new branches. 

Mae |) .. ll: i »\ erton, and Smith 1929 sawed off a w illow tree 11 cm. in diameter 
and if s m .igh ami placed it upright with the basal end in a concentrated solu¬ 
tion • ' It w as allowed to transpire for -1 days, after which it was trims- 
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fcrrcd to acid fuchsin. In 4 days the tree absorbed 10 1. of the picric acid solution 
and about the same amount of acid fuchsin in the succeeding 4 days, both solutions 
being drawn up the tree for a .listance of 6 m. This experiment was repeated with 
a walnut tree 10 cm. in diameter with results very similar to those observed for the 
willow. 

The results obtained from the experiments that have just been 
mentioned indicate that the living cells of the stem play no important 
role in the ascent of sap. There has. however, been some question of 
the conclusions drawn from these experiments. It is pointed out that 
the killing of the cells in a given length of the stem does not show that 
those living cells above or below the injured portion are not concerned 
in the process. Some suggest that even though poisonous solutions are 
drawn up the stem, some of the living cells may not be injured. In 
the experiments in which the stems have been immersed in poisonous 
liquids, the leaves remain alive for only a relatively short period of time 
after the treatment. It has been contended that the leaves should 
remain alive for a long period of time after such treatments if the death 
of the living cells of the stem has no influence on the ascent of water. In 
the cases where a portion of the stem has been killed by the various 
means, Dixon (1905, 1909, 1915) and Overton (1911) considered that the 
leaves are not injured because of a lack of water being moved to them 
through the dead stem but by the transportation to them in the water 
stream of poisonous or plasmolytic substances that have been formed 
by the decomposition of the cells in the treated region. Both these 
investigators noted that the leaves showed injury in proportion to 
the length of the stem that was killed. This opinion was further substan¬ 
tiated by Dixon, who forced water through a steamed portion of the 
stem and found that it was tinged with a brown substance, while the 
water that was forced through an untreated stem emerged a clear liquid. 
Some of the investigators are of the opinion that the treatments of the 
stem cause the formation of substances which clog the lumina of the xylem 
elements and thus prevent the normal ascent of water. It has also been 
suggested that these treatments of stems might rupture the water columns 
and thus bring about a decrease in water movement. Roshardt (1910) 
considered that the decrease in water content under such treatment is due 
to the lack of energy which is normally furnished by the living cells 
and which the dead cells are unable to supply. It appears evident that 
the methods that have been used to render the living cells of the stems 
inactive in the study of the ascent of water bring about other changes in 
the stem which cannot be ignored. 

( b ) Imbibition and Capillary Theories— The imbibition theory was 
proposed by Unger (1868) and championed by Sachs (1878. 1879), who 
became its chief exponent. This theory assumed that the water moved 
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upward in the stem entirely in the walls of the xylem elements hy the 
process of imbibition. It was considered that the ereation of a saturation 
deficit in the cell walls at the top of a plant would cause a flow of water 
toward the point of loss from the adjoining portions of the cell wall and 
that this demand for water would thus be transmitted downward through 
the walls to the roots where it would be satisfied. The forces of imbibition 
are known to be sufficient to elevate the water in this manner much 
beyond the height of the tallest trees. The imbibition theory of the 
ascent of sap after the manner above mentioned, however, bec ame obso¬ 
lete when it was demonstrated beyond doubt that practically all the 
water moves upward in the lumina of the xylem elements. This fact, 
proved by numerous investigators among whom are Elfving (1882), 
Vcsque (1884), Darwin and Phillips (1885), Error (1886), Strasburger 
(1891), Dixon and Joly (1895), and Smith (1896), shows that if the 
lumina are blocked by gelatin, paraffin, ice, water vapor, or by com¬ 
pressing the stems until the lumina are closed, the supply of water 
to the upper portion of the plant is checked to the extent that severe 
wilting results. The ascent of water in the lumina is also demonstrated 
by means of dyes. There is no doubt that some water ascends in the 
walls of the xvlem elements, but the amount is insignificant in comparison 
with that which moves upward through the lumina of the tracheids and 
vessels (Vines, 1896). 

The elevation of water has been ascribed by some writers to the force 
of capillarity in the lumina of the xylem elements. The lifting power of a 
capillary is determined by the form and size of the meniscus of the liquid 
therein contained. The form of the meniscus is. in turn, influenced by the 
nature of tin* walls of the capillary. It was early recognized that the 
lumina of tho xylem elements are of such a size that their lifting power 
by capillarity is not very large and cannot account for a rise of water, 
according to Strasburger (1891), to distances exceeding 3 m. 

Stamm (1929) studied the capillary structure of the softwoods by 
determining the rate of electroendosmotic flow, the hydrostatic flow, and 
tne* force of surface tension in these woody tissues. The values he 
obtained in this manner agreed with the values obtained by microscopical 
measurements. Reed and Bartholomew (1927), and Reed (1930) 
believed that the transport of water in the fruits of oranges and lemons 
occurs Ihroiigh the hydrophvlic layers of the cell walls rather than across 
the protoplasm and cell sap. Peirce (1934) believed that water moves 
along the inner surfaces of tracheids and vessels, and that the maintenance 
of a movable film of water-on the inner surface of a vessel or trachcid 
depends upon the quantity of water in reserve in the cell wall. The size 
and relative proportion of vessels and tracheids. among other things, 
determine 'lie heights that plants attain because these two factors 
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determine the volume and speed of water movement. The terms 
“imbibition” and “capillarity” have been used more or less interchange¬ 
ably by some writers. As here interpreted, however, capillarity is con¬ 
fined to small but well-defined lamina or tubes, while imbibition w 
confined to the submicroscopical pores or interstices of the cell wall. 

(c) Cohesion Theory.—In 1894 Dixon and Joly published their cohe¬ 
sion theory of the ascent of water in plants. Askonasy (1895 1896) 
independently developed a similar theory which was published shortly 
after the abstract of Dixon and Joly had appeared. 1 Ins theory has been 
further elaborated by Dixon, and much work has lieen undertaken to 
substantiate it. It is so much in accord with the general conditions 
known to prevail in the plant and has been so well substantiated by 
experimental evidence that it has been almost universally accepted as 
the best explanation of the ascent of water in stems under conditions of 

high evaporation. . ... 

The cohesion theory of the ascent of water is based essentially 
upon the two following facts: ( 1 ) the cohesive force of water or the quality 
that water possesses of resisting tensile stress ami (2) the imbibittonal 
foree of the evaporating fell walls of the leaf or the trartional foree 
exerted by the water menisei of the submieroseopieal eavities of these veil 

walls. , , . 

(1) Cohesive Fora of Water.-TUe cohesive force of water has been 

known since about 1850, and, according to Copeland (19°2l i'.agch 
(1806) first suspected its importance in the ascent of water. 1 he pub¬ 
lication of the cohesion theory of the ascent of water greatly stimulate! 
interest in the cohesive properties of water, and studies in that regard 
have been reported by Dixon (1910. 1915). Ursprung (1913, 1915. 1910). 
and Kenner (1915). These investigators all found that water has great 
cohesive power and demonstrated that the tensile strength of water 
containing dissolved air is at least 300 atmospheres. It has been shown 
that the xylem sap has a greater tensile strength than pure weter and 
that when it is in position in the conducting xylem it may withstand 
tensions greater than 300 atmospheres without separating from the walls 
of these conducting elements. 

(2) Imhibitional and Osmotic Forces.— The imbibitional forces devel¬ 
oped by drying organic matter range from zero to 1.000 atmospheres, 
depending upon the degree of drying. The force of imbibition in the 
cell walls of the leaves is thus enormous and is much more than ample 
to lift a column of water to the height of the tallest tree. It has been 
estimated that the total force necessary to lift water to a height of 350 ft. 
through the xylem elements of a tree would not exceed 20 atmospheres. 
Only a small fraction of the possible imbibitional power of the cell walls 
of the leaves would be necessary to overcome this force. It is considered 
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tImt a saturation deficit of 2 i>or cent would lie more than ample to lift 
water to the top of the tallest living tree, while a deficit of 0.1 per cent 
would exert a pull sufficient to raise water to the height of the ordinary 
annual plants. Ursprung (1925) proved that the suction power of the 
vacuoles of the leaf cells would furnish ample force to move the column 
of water in stems at an adequate rate to replace the water evaporated 
from the leaves, provided osmotic forces play a determining part in the 
lifting of the water in the stem. 

It was calculated by Dixon (1807) that it would require a pressure 
Of 100 atmospheres to tax the cell walls of the mesophyll cells of the 
leaf to their breaking point. Thus it is apparent that the osmotic pres¬ 
sures of the leaves never seriously tax the tensile strength of these cell 

walls. . 

There is some dispute as to what part the osmotic forces of the cells 
of the mesophyll of the leaves and the cortex of the roots play in the 
ascent of water. It is considered that these forces at least keep these 
cells turgid and thus prevent them from collapsing under the tension 
that pulls the water through them. The osmotic pressure of these cells, 
however, must ecpial or exceed the tension in the water that passes 
through them (Dixon. 1896). 

(3) Description of Theory.— The cohesion theory of the ascent of 
water assumes that tin- water in the conducting tracts of the xylem exists 
in tin 1 form of unbroken columns and that these columns arc continuous 
with each other both vertically and laterally through the cell walls. A 
continuous meshwork of water thus exists throughout the whole length 
of the stem, roots, and leaves. The terminals of this water meshwork 
are the menisci of the water in the submicroscopieal cavities of the cell 
walls of the epidermal cells of the root and of the cells bordering upon the 
intercellular spaces of the leaf or the epidermal cells. This theory also 
assumes that the water in the conducting tracts is brought into a state of 
ielision by the imbibitional forces in the evaporating cell walls of the leaf 
and that these water columns are able to withstand the tensile pull that 
is thus exerted upon them. 

Thu< in ihe process of transpiration, water particles are set free from 
the meiii'ci of the sn I 'microscopical cavities of the cell walls of the 
evaporating " lb of the leaf. This loss of water particles produces incip¬ 
ient drying or a saturation deficit, the menisci become more concave, 
and t lieir surface tension is increased. As a result of this, water is 
abstracted from tin- protoplasm of the* cells which the evaporating 
walb enclose. I'he protoplasm in turn abstracts water from the vacuole. 
mi, on it. unit of this disturbance in water equilibrium, osmotic and 
imbibitional forces that al*siract water from adjoining cells or cell parts 
are s, i in motion. This disturbance in equilibrium is transmitted 
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eventually to the water of the xylem elements of tin' leaf. A pull is 
thus set up on the water in this conducting element, which. ■" <um >> 
carried down the petiole to the conducting xylem elements of the stem 
and root and then to the soil. Owing to the weight of the water columns 
and to their adhesion to the walls of the conducting tracts the water is 
under the conditions above mentioned, thrown into a *U c of t. i s.on 
which may in some cases be as great as 200 atmospheres (MacDo,.gal 
Overton, and Smith, 1929). As a result of this pull exerted by'he 'viaer 
menisci of the evaporating cell walls of the leaf, water is moved upward 

through the root and stem to the leaves. 

Under conditions of high transpiration the tensile -tress of he water 
in the stem and roots must be transmitted across the cortex of the root 
to the submicroscopical cavities of the outer cell walls of the epidn-ma 
cells of the root. On this account, as the menisci of tl csM >otat 
ing cell walls of the leaf become more concave, the menisci of the . x 
cell walls of the epidermal cells behave in a similar manner 1 he r. nd< r 
in of he menisci of the evaporating cell walls of the leaf more conn,e 
tends to bring them in equilibrium with a lower vapor l~,c and 
consequently reduces evaporatio,.. while the ...crease,1 -m-v'O of -he 
menisci in the epidermal cells of the root renders .1cm > -« ) ° 

condense water vapor. The menisci of the cell walls o l e ,p 1 in 
cells of the root entrap the more active molecules o "*< Scones 
menisci of the evaporating cell walls of the leaf retain the less active ones. 

Dixon (1910) stated: 

Thus wo may regard the flow »f water u i> the highest tree as ,luc to the 
ov ap iir a t i iui~ vnd condensate,., prod uct-.! by the clitlcrcmc netween cue vapor 
pressure at the surface of the epidermal cells of the root and that which obtains 
ill the cell walls of the evaporating cells of the leaf. 

Dixon (1914) considered that the loss of water by a plant under con¬ 
ditions of very low ova,.oration might Ik- a process of secretion by the 
mesophyll cells of the leaves. If this is true, the energy hat is necessary 
for the lifting of the water is considered to be supplied by respiration. 
Dixon estimated that the energy necessary to raise 1 ce. of water 100 in. 
in a tree and to overcome the resistance would amount to only 0... cal. 
To evaporate 1 ce. of water at 20«C. requires 592.5 cal.; hence. ... order 
to obtain the energy needed t" raise the water... a 100-m. tree the amount 
evaporated would be diminished by only 0.001 part. Even taking the 
highest and most excessive estimate of the resistance in the ugliest 
trees, the amount of water evaporated would be reduced by only onc- 

hundredtl. to one-tl.irtictl. if. in addition to evaporation, ..nergy 

absorbed by the leaf had to do the work of transportu.g the water Iron, 
the roots. If under conditions of extremely low evaporation water is 
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excreted from the leaf cells, ample energy can be derived from respiration 
to lift the water to the tops of the tallest trees. 

Smith, Dustman, and Shull (1931) considered that respiration is not 
necessary for the ascent of water. They believed that the ascent of 
water is due entirely to physical and chemical forces, if osmotic action 
can be considered as purely physical and chemical in nature. Whether 
evaporation is exceedingly rapid or extremely slow, the cause of sap 
movement is considered to be due to surface tension and imbibitional 
and osmotic forces that are in no manner related to excretory and secre¬ 
tory activity of the living cells. Homan, Young, and Shull (1934) 
stated that the maximal tension or negative pressure in the tracheae 
depends on the relative humidity of the atmosphere. Since the relative 
humidities of natural atmospheres arc frequently as low as 20 to 30 per 
cent, it is evident that the structure of plants enables them to prevent the 
evaporation of water to a marked degree. The epidermal cells with their 
eutinized surfaces and regulated stomata operate efficiently in maintain¬ 
ing the humidity of the atmosphere surrounding the mesophyll cells 
in an approximate state of saturation. Hungate (1934) believed that the 
cohesion theory offers the best explanation to date of the ascent of water 
in plants. 

(4) AVn/cwv Jor Throrij. Two general methods have boon used to demonstrate 
the pluusilulity of the cohesion theory of the rise of water in plants. These methods 
have to do both with nrtificial systems and with living plant materials. 

Kenner (1911 to 1012> measured the suction force of transpiring twigs and found 
under the conditions of his experiment that it amounted to 10 to 20 atmospheres. 
He considered that the saturation deficit in the leaves was the cause of the water 
movement in the stein. I tv applying artificial suction to the leaves at a time when 
no saturation deficit existed, he determined the rate of flow produced by a given 
suction force. The rate «»f flow through the stem was then determined when rapid 
transpiration was proceeding, and the suction that was being exerted by the leaves 
was calculated from these data, since it was considered that the rate of flow through 
the stem was proportional to the suction forces everted bv the leaves. Nordhausen 
(I'.Hti. 19ltl. 1921) showed that suction forces exist in the leaves, although by his 
method' he did not obtain so high values a> did Uciiner. Iii this connection it should 
he mentioned that Thut 192s devise*I an apparatus that shows definitely the lifting 
power of evaporation under ordinary laboratory conditions. In 1932 he reported a 
special net hod for demonstrating the suction force of the twigs of Acer negunuo, 
Thujn 'H'ri'l. nfitl r>. and Philunus oceiiicntalis, among others. 

If tlie water :n the \y|cm elements is thrown into a state of tension by the suction 
forces of ihe l•:»\•■». these elements should 'how a contraction when transpiration is 
procce ling an I dioiild again expand when transpiration decreases or ceases entirely. 
Mnchoug I 1921. 1920 to I92ti and MncDoug.il and Shrove (1924) have observed 
that the funks and branches of trees show daily alterations in diameter. This 
swelling -iii shrinking were attributed to changes m the wood due to changes* in the 
traii'pii iiion iic. |i was found that variations m diameter depended directly upon 
the depletion and repletion of tin water supply of the wood, and the effect of increasing 
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tension in the water upon the diameter of 

r: - - r ~>- ^ 

redwood was preceded by ^n,’ of .^moisture 

I„T most'appreciably affected thia indications'that 

shown by Dixon (19U) that the res,stance of a current o -w* ^ 

a, the velocity of the transpirat.on VTw«h«. „ 1C „f the ascending 

SSTt 20Atmospheres, a for!e that woufd in no way tax its 

"IMSi found -ha, trees 

ance to the conduction of water per unit U ng » « «litK«-ultv of 

however, n.ay he high owing to th. £** “„f ^09.8, Holmes,19!8h 

investigated rates of water flow in the eonduOvc „»u« _of m „. s 

,1931) studied the speed- -^7^.a ^nspimti.- 

di,r z f F ^ 

severing of the plant slows the transpirat.on stream. In ■""*«« 

the larger the —-Cons, area of the 2Z* 

(19331 found that the greater he »■><"1 ft„t. •* „,e trans- 

.* 

columns of the plan, mtro.luce. the gr.v, ^ ^ wn|ls WO od cells to 

of different conifers could be overcome hy l ,rr ' w,r * s 1,1 bordered nit** could 

i .1 ,.» • .1 • finOKt Itrlirvrfl that the torus of these borucriu pn> torn 

cohesion theory. Wft 0« hcrea would cause the passage 

not exert a valve action and that prissun »« or i fill with 

of Rases through then. Apparently many of the water-conducting cements Ml "»tl, 

. . . .hiring conditions of water deficiency and then arc again 

TJ^« *.*«... .■. ^ ^ r ^>- 

WJdhouJu 933 , M*ved tha, air enters the xy.cn. cells through .heu wa Uheh-rea 
sufficient tension is created to raise the water to the he,gh, of trees. He 
that the cohesion theory of sap ascent in itself ,s n.ade.p.ate, but that eo,c » ■ 

the imbibition theory a satisfactory hypothesis for the ascent o water ,* old,m e l 
By this hypothesis the walls of the xylen, .mb,be and support the we.gh, of »««•« 
moving through i, by tensile strength. He eoma.lere.1 that the flow of water ot■> 
through the largest vessels in which an imbibed tens.le flutd can Ik- mamta.ned un.lt , 
the conditions of the moment. He believed that ,l„s explains the r.ona„o„ of .on- 
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ducting areas in the xylem, sinre it has vessels of varying diameters in definite seasonal 
zones. 

Munch (1920, 1927, 1930) claimed that there is a downward stream of water con¬ 
taining osmoticallv active materials in the bark. When these dissolved materials arc 
removed at the base of the tree, the water is forced into the xylem nnd refills the vessels 
emptied during the summer. He stressed the rapid streaming in the sieve tubes ns 
significant. 

( d ) Other Theories .—A theory suggesting the manner of translocation of water 
in plants was advanced by Munch (1930). The basis of this theory lies in the fact 
that when two osmotic pressures operate against one unother through a liquid con¬ 
nection, a movement of solution occurs from the direction of the greater pressure 
toward that of the lesser pressure until this movement has equalized the osmotic 
activities at the two ends of the path. Simultaneously, water will be taken in under 
the influence of the greater pressure and thrust out against that of the lesser. 

In applying this principle, each living cell is not regarded as an osmotic unit, but 
the whole aggregation of living cells, the “symplast,” is considered ns being linked 
together by plasmatic fibrils into n single osmotic system. When a point in the system 
develops relatively high osmotic nnd hydrostatic pressures and external water is 
available, liquid movements will l»e sot up from this position toward any other where 
these pressures are lower. If the root is intact there is no such easy escape; conse¬ 
quently the back pressure prevents such extensive movements, and the only move¬ 
ment that tak«*s place is associated with the filling of the higher regions. This filling 
seems to consist mainly of passing fluid into the partially empty elements, distention 
of the living cells, and reduction to a limited extent of the tension in the vessels. 
When high hydrostatic tensions exist in the tracheae, positive hydrostatic pressures 
exist in the living cells surrounding them. The osmotic value of the cell sap of living 
cells is always higher than that of the tracheal sap, hence there will be a tendency 
for water to be withdrawn from the vessels across the semipermeable membranes of 
the surrounding cells. An easier line of escape for the moving fluid will be through 
the* sieve tubes, and perhaps through the protoplasmic connections of living cells, 
since such movements do not involve the penetration of surface membranes. 

Lund (1931, 1932) slated that an electric current flows downward in the outer 
cortex and upward in the wood axis. There is a possibility that one of the functions 
of this continuously upward electric current in tin- wood is to supply electrical energy 
for tin* electroendosinoiic flow of sap in an upward direction in the conductive elements 
of the wood. This suggestion may apply to a downward flow in the cortex ns well ns 
transport across the stem. 


4. Downward Movement of Water.—It has been known since the 
lime of Hales (1727) that under certain conditions there may be a down¬ 
ward as well as an upward movement of water through the xylem. A 
few examples of this downward movement selected from the literature 
are cited herewith. Hales (1727) among other observations noted that 
a forked branch cut from a tree will remain fresh and continue to trans¬ 
pire for many days provided that one limb of the fork with its leaves is 
immersed in water. Dixon (1924) stated that if the tip of an upper 
leaf ol a potato plant is cut under an eosin solution, the colored liquid 
is quickly drawn back into the conducting elements of the xylem of the 
leal and thence into the same tissue in the petiole. From there it not only 
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makes its way into the upper branches and leaves but also passes down the 
stem supporting these parts and into the xylem tissue of the tuber. 

Mason and Maskc'.l (1928) found in tl.e case of the cotton plant 
that, an eosin solution taken in through cuts in the leaf blades was in 
6 hr found to have penetrated both upward and downward ui tl.e xylem. 
The stain passed in with the foliar trace and occupied a median position 
in the wood, the peripheral region of the wood being unstained 

Arndt (1929) studied the movement of solutions through the xylem 
of the coffee tree. In one case the terminal internode was cut and an 
eosin solution applied through a funnel and rubber tube. In lo hr 
50 cc. of the solution was absorbed and the corollas of flowers in lateral 
branches 80 cm. from the cut internode were stained. In 23 hr. after 
the beginning of the experiment all the leaves of the trees were stained 
and the total distance of eosin movement exceeded 200 cm. In one the 
stain descended 125 cm., passed horizontally GO cm., and then ascended 
100 cm. In none of the experiments did the eosin solution in moving 
either up or down the stem pass through the cambium into the phloem, 
and the cut surface of the phloem in contact with the dye did not conduct 
it. MacDougal (1925) noted that the outermost wood of the Monterey 
pine is not the path of an upward-moving current in the normal tree, 
hut he could not, however, demonstrate a downward moving current 
in that part of the xylem. The path of reverse currents has been traced 
by Birch-Hirschfcld (1920) by means of lithium nitrate and eosin. 

Harvey (1931) found that when suction was applied to a cut apple 
branch and a dye solution was applied simultaneously to a similarly 
decapitated twig located at a considerable distance from the former, tie- 
dye entered the main stem and streamed not only toward the source o! 
suction but also rapidly away from it. Baker and James (1933) injected 
dyes into the wood of Acer pscuilo platan u* and noted that they invariably 
moved both upward and downward. This movement never occurred 
in the bark or pith. The rate of upward movement exceeded the rate of 
downward movement only when transpiration was high. 

The examples that have been cited above leave no doubt in regard to 
a downward current of water in the xylem. The cause of this movement. 
however, is not definitely known. Dixon (1924) considered that these 
reversals in the current of water are readily explained by the cohesion 
theory of the ascent of water. He argued that since transpiration causes 
the water in the conducting xylem to pass into a state of tension, tins 
tension determines a flow from any source wherever situated and the 
continuous transpiration from the leaves draws the supply through the 
plant along the channels of least resistance. This path of least resistance, 
however, is not always the shortest path in the wood. Transverse 
motion across several xylein-conducting elements seldom occurs and the 
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separate linear series of conducting elements are practically isolated 
from each other laterally. On that account, Dixon considered that this 
enables the tension developed by the transpiring cells of the leaves, 
although it raises a water column in one series of the conducting xylem, to 
draw a solution in a neighboring filament of xylem elements terminating 
above in some local supply. Smith, Dustman, and Shull (1931) believed 
that the downward translocation in the xylem, which occurs when leaves 
on wilted plants are truncated and supplied at the cut end with eosin, is a 
consequence of a root-saturation deficit that will be relieved from any 
direction by a free water supply. They claimed that this behavior is not 
connected with the ordinary transpiration or translocation currents in the 
plant. 

Arndt (1929) noted that during the daytime when the leaves are 
actively transpiring, the eosin solution moved upward more rapidly 
than downward but that at late evening, at night, and in early morning 
the downward movement was not greatly reduced, while the upward 
movement was so greatly reduced that the downward movement exceeded 
it. Arndt considered, since only slightly reduced downward movement 
occurs at night and since topping a plant affects this movement but little, 
that it is independent of transpiration. If the postulation of Dixon 
(1924) that there are separate conduits for transportation in each direc¬ 
tion is correct, Arndt considered that in the case of the coffee tree these 
conduits are so close together that a microscopical examination after 
short-interval experiments does not show stained and unstained areas as 
would be expected. He considered that the observations indicate that 
living cells other than those of the leaf must play an important role in sap 
conduction, since it does not seem probable that there could be simul¬ 
taneously ascending and descending streams unless there arc conduits 
that are hydrostatically isolated from each other by an impermeable 
partition of living cells. 

6. Lateral Movement of Water.—The data concerning the lateral 
transfer of water in stems are very limited, and the observations in that 
regard have been ronfined almost entirely to woody stems. It is known 
that the lateral transfer is very slow and that translocation in a radial 
direction usually takes plaec more slowly than it does in a tangential 
direction. In many cases, tin* location of pits in the conducting xylem 
elements is such a< to facilitate translocation in a tangential direction, 
while the medullary rays offer passageways for radial transfer. Mac- 
Dougal. < Jverfon. and Smith (1929) considered, however, that the move¬ 
ments which take place through tin* medullary rays are largely or wholly 
osmotic md that mass movements in a radial direction do not occur 
except possibly in some eases in the pines where the medullary-ray 
cells are of a tracliei-l nature. 
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Experimenting with a 13-year-old willow, they found that there was no radial 
transfer from one annual layer to another. Thus when dye was injected into the 
oldest 10 annual layers of this tree in such a manner as to exclude the dye from the 
outermost three lovers, they found that to the height of the 10 -year level there was no 
dye in the outer three annual layers. There was. however, a tangent,al movement 

of the dve in those annual layers to which the dye.1 access, and at a eons.derahle 

distance above the bore hole the tangential movement ,t. the summerwood was 
completely around the annual layer. The number of annual layers m winch there 
was no dye remained constant from the bore hole to the 10-year levc . The number 
of annual lovers, toward the center of the tree, which contamed the dye Ijeeame pro¬ 
gressively smaller until at tin- 10 -year-nld level only the innermost of the tormina 
portions of the wood of the tenth year showed . he dye. These invest .gators considered 
that this experiment demonstrates that there is not a radial mass movement nor a 

radial transfer of the forces concerned in sap flow fro,.. annual layer to another 

through the living cells of the medullary rays or through abutting xylem element. 
They considered, however, that the possibility exists for an osmotic transfer of water 

through these structure*. . . . 

It was noteal by MacDougal. Overton, and Smith • IflMl that, a.ugh the injec¬ 

tion experiments showed no mass movement in a radial direction from the inner to 
the outer annual layers, the leaves at the tips of all branches above the Imre holt- 
showed the presence of the dye. Since these leaves arc connected on y with the wood 

of the current year and since there was ..ye ,u this layer a. the level of the Imre hole 

the question arises ns to what path is followed by the transpiration stream ... .not mg 
from the innermost layer of the xylem to the outmost one ,f there ts no radial mass 

These authors explain this point by using as an ex.. a 2-ycar-ohl .inbrnnched 

stem. A stem of this type consists of a central column of xylem of the first year s 
growth whose terminal end is bluntly conical. This cent ml column ,s surrounded 
by a thimble-shaped mass of wood whose upper half, which is the longitudinal grow I, 
of the present season, is solid. The lower portion, winch is the lateral formation to 
the previous year’s wood, is a hollow cylinder enclosing the last year s xylem. The 
leaves attached to the upper port ha. of the current year’s growth exert a pull on the 
water in the xylem elements, and this i, transmitted through the dom.-shnped portion 
of the preceding year’s growth to its conducting xylem. The transpiration stream 
thus moves from the xylem of the firs, year to that of the second year in a more or less 

vertical direction. The transpired.. on the water columns of the find year may 

thus be transmitted to the columns in the xylem of the second year and them e to the 
xylem of the third year and so on to all the col... present in any annual layer. 


It was noted by Amdl (1929), using a t offee tree, that, when a single 
lateral root was cut under an eosin solution, a one-sided staining was evi¬ 
dent to the top of the tree after a !>eriod of 20 hr. In another ease, this 
one-sided staining was still evident after 72 hr., the staining of the leaves 
of the laterals corresponding to the stained sector of the xylem. As the 
top of the tree was approached, the dye gradually diffused tangentially 
so that all the branches tended to become stained. In some experiments 
it was noted that as the dye passed upward it tended to diffuse laterally, 
hut in all eases the radial and tangential diffusion was slow. Baker and 
James (1933) observed in -lor pseudoplalanus that radial transfer ol 
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water occurred from early to late wood and from one annual ring to 
another. They claimed to have demonstrated the radial and tangential 
anastomosing of vessels. 

Auditor (1923) obtained evidence which suggested that water may 
move laterally in the peach tree. When the roots were removed from 
one side of the tree, the total water content of the whole plant was reduced 
and the growth checked to some extent. The moisture contents on the 
two sides of the tree, however, were identical and the leaves on the cut 
side did not wilt on bright, clear days. Apparently in these trees water 
moved through and around the stem without much difficulty. Furr and 
Taylor (1933) observed that the cross transfer of water was accomplished 
very readily in both old and young lemon trees, when irrigation water 
was applied on alternate sides of the tree on successive irrigation dates. 


B. Translocation of Inorganic Compounds 

1. Upward Transfer.—It has been commonly stated in the literature 
since the time of Sachs that the water and inorganic materials arc carried 
upward for the most part through the xvlem. Although it is apparently 
established beyond a doubt that the xylem is the pathway of the upward 
movement <>t water, the statements concerning the movement of solutes 
lire apparently based upon inconclusive evidence. 

I he xylem has been considered as the pathway of the movement of 
the inorganic solutes on account of the following evidence: (1) It has 
been assumed that since the inorganic salts are dissolved in the water 
of tlie soil and since the pathway of the water is in the xylem, these 
inorganic materials would be absorbed and carried with it. (2) The 
inorganic salts have actually been found in the water-conducting elements 
and in the sap that has been obtained therefrom. (3) When cut stems 
are placed in solutions of dyes or salts, the solutes move for considerable 
distances in the xylem tissues. (4) Fxperiments in which the movement 
oi dyes and salts has been studied in rooted and uninjured plants give 
indications that translocation of the solutes occurs in the xylem. 

This evidence has been critically considered by Curtis (1923). He 
pointed out. as has bee,, discussed in Chap. V. that it has apparently been 
definitely established that there is no direct relation between the absorp- 
non of 'valor ami 11n* absorption of inorganic salts. He also considered 
,l ‘ 1 " ,l "' f: "'' ,h »* inorganic salts have I wen found in the sap of the xylem 
is not conclusive evidence that they are translocated in this tissue.' He 
slated that unless it is known that llie water moves by mass flow through 

open lubes and not hy dilTnsi. . through occasional membranes, or 

unless ,t is known that n. igl.U.riiig cells do not remove solutes from a 
passing stream perhaps transferring them and reintroducing them at a 
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lower level, the mere presence of these solutes in the xylem sap is no 
proof that they are being moved therein. 

The methods by which the samples of xylem sap have been obtained 
may be open to question. Curtis considered that sap obtained from a 
cut or bleeding stem may be different from that in a normal uninjured 
stem, since the movement of water through a series of cell membranes 
may be different from the flow that would occur if the membranes were 
cut open. Some of the methods for obtaining sap may. however, be free 
from this objection (Bennett, Anderssen. and Milad. 1927). Objections 
may also be made to the method of placing cut stems in dyes and salt 
solutions, since normally the water-conducting system may be considered 
as a closed system with no actual openings. Curtis considered that 
numerous sources of error have been overlooked in the experiments in 
which the translocation of salts and dyes has been studied in intact 
plants so that the results obtained have given no clear indications of the 
tissues concerned in the movement of the inorganic salt**. 

a. Through Xylem .—The observations of Anderssen (1929) in regard 
to the tracheal sap of the pear tree, however, indicate that the xylem 
functions in part in the translocation of the inorganic solutes, llius he 
found that the individual inorganic constituents of the tracheal sap 
showed a lurge increase in concentration from early winter until early 
spring. From Nov. 10 to May 10 the calcium increased from 10.0 to 
84.7 p.p.m., magnesium from 0.8 to 23.5 p p m., potassium from 23.6 to 
59.6 p.p.m., and l>0 4 from 10.6 to 25.2 p p m. On May 10 the calcium 
magnesium, and P<>« ions far exceeded their concentration in the soil 
extract. The total electrolytes were almost twice as concentrated in the 

outer annual ring as in the inner rings. ... . . 

Bodenberg (1927) studied the tissues concerned in the translocation ol 
inorganic salts in willow and Acer negundo by the use of lithium ami 
cesium nitrates. These salts arc not normally present in these plants 
and their presence can be detected s|>ectroscopically. The removal of a 
section of xylem completely obstructed the upward movement of both 
salts, while the removal of a section of the phloem retarded only the 
movement into the parts above the ring. He believed that the upward 
and downward movement of mineral salts occurs principally through the 
xylem in the transpiration stream. He considered, however, that this 
movement may be aided by diffusion, by protoplasmic streaming, and by 
transfer along the threads of protoplasm. 

Clements (1930) removed a ring of phloem from the stems of red and 
black raspberries, grape, apple, peach, plum, and cherry, and noted 
that the portions of the plant above the girdle continued to obtain mineral 
materials and nitrates from below. Since a ring of phloem was removed, 
it seemed apparent that the xylem served as a channel of transport for 
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these materials. Clements considered that the distribution of the 
tracheae in the seasonal development of xylem is to a large extent 
the factor that determines the ease with which plants can tolerate 
girdling. 

Crafts and Kennedy (1930), Morgan (1931), and Crafts (1933) studied 
the movement of toxic salts to the roots when the salts were applied as 
sprays to the leaves. After these salts entered the leaves they eventually 
entered the xylem and were transported downward to the roots where 
they slowly diffused from the xylem into the living cells, which were later 
killed. The rate of penetration of a toxic substance into plants and its 
translocation are influenced by temperature, incident radiation, humidity, 
and the rate of evaporation. Loomis, Smith, Bissey, and Arnold 
(1931, 1933) found that the movement of sodium chlorate within the 


plant is principally in the xylem and is most rapid in the direction of the 
transpiration stream. The removal of the phloem did not appreciably 
hinder tin* translocation of the sodium chlorate, but the checking of trans¬ 
piration by vaselining the leaves did reduce this movement. Maskell 
and Mason (1930) and Mason and Maskell (1931) believed that in the 
cotton plant the evidence indicates that the bulk of the phosphorus, 
potassium, calcium, and inorganic nitrogen absorbed by the roots is 
carried in the transpiration stream through the xylem to the leaves. 
W hen a ring of bark, including the phloem, is removed between the 
foliage region and the roots, phosphorus, potassium, and inorganic nitrogen 
accumulated in the tissues of the stem and leaves above the ring and 
diminished in these parts below. They found that nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium, and other constituents of the ash ascend the stem mainly 
in iIn- wood, are reexported from the foliage, and then move downward 
through the phloem toward the root. The calcium also ascends in the 
xylem. but there is no evidence that it moves downward from the leaves 
through ih«* phloem. The ratios of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium 
in downward movement to the carbohydrate moving in the same direction 
appear to be in excess of the ratios required for the growth of the lower 
part ot tin- plant. It is suggested that the excess of these elements may be 
liberated into the tracheal sap and thus again ascend the plant. They 
stated that this return toward the roots of many of the mineral nutrients 
that have been moved upward with the transpiration stream must 
influence tin* uptake ..f more nutrients by the roots. This may explain 
in pari :it h a<t the reason why an increase in the transpiration rate does 
not. aftcct the rate of the intake of salts. 

lhc tin»*>r serious objections that have been offered to ringing experi¬ 
ments k > that die xvlem may be altered by the ringing. Numerous 
authors have reported that tyloses or gums may plug the xylem elements 
ill the region of ring or other wound. However, in manv of the cases 
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that have thus been reported, no precautions were taken to protect the 
exposed xylem. Even when the ringed portion is protected by wax. 
vaseline, or paraffin, the xylem is in some way affected by the ringing, 
since it has been noted that under these conditions there is an increased 
resistance to the flow of water through it. The xylem. however, at 
the most, is only partially plugged in well-managed experiments, and 
this partial plugging cannot fully account for the hindrance in solute 
movement when the phloem is severed. 

b. Through Phloem .—Curtis (1923 to 1925) conducted experiments to 
determine if the phloem is concerned in the translocation of the inorganic 
salts. The general method used by him was to ring twigs or branches by 
a complete or partial removal of the bark or to remove a portion of the 
xylem and to study the effect of this ringing upon the upward movement 
of nitrogen, ash. and carbohydrates. In these experiments all the ring 
wounds were covered with warm paraffin to prevent the entrance of 
bacteria and to prevent the tissue from drying out. 

In the experiments with privet, peach, and lilac, the branches were 
selected in pairs, so the ringed and control branches were similar in size 
and position. Immediately after ringing, nitrogen as sodium nitrate was 
added to the soil. In some cases, calcium chloride and sodium chloride 
were also added. Observations were made upon the leaves above the 
ringed portions for area, dry weight, ash. and nitrogen content, and these 
quantities compared with those of the leaves from similar regions of the 
control branches. In the case of the peach, the total amount of nitrogen 
moving up the unringed stem was evidently much greater than that 
moving up the ringed stem, since there were from ten to twenty times as 
many leaves on the control stem and they were from 30 to 70 per cent 
larger than those upon the ringed twig. With the lilac the control 
leaves contained 1.8 to 2.2 times us much nitrogen per unit of dry weight 
as those from the ringed stem. The ash analysis also indicated that 
ringing hinders the movement of inorganic salts, since the check leaves 
contained from 1.5 to 2.0 times more ash than did those from the ringed 
stems. 

In one series of experiments, Curtis (1925), by a technique that need 
not be described here, completely severed the xylem in one portion of a 
split stem, leaving the phloem intact. In another series, the xylem 
on one portion of the stem was left intact and the phloem severed by 
ringing. By the use of such divided stems where water was supplied by 
one set of roots and nitrogen by others, data were obtained which indi¬ 
cated that if the roots supplied with nitrogen were connected with the 
top by the xylem only, there was little transfer of nitrogen to the tops, 
while if they were connected by a strip of phloem only, considerable 
transfer of that element occurred. 
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Curl is also found that if a narrow band or strip of phloem contain¬ 
ing from one-tenth to one-fourth of the normal amount was left intact 
in ringing, the transfer of solutes was normal. It has been shown many 
times that a small portion of the xylem cylinder will carry sufficient 
water to keep the leaves apparently normal. Curtis (1925) considered 
that, since a small amount of the phloem is sufficient to allow for an 
approximately normal solute transfer, while its complete severance 
causes a marked reduction, and since a small part of the xylem is sufficient 
to allow for approximately normal water conduction, while its complete 
severance practically stops water movement, it would appear that water 
moves chiefly in the xylem and solute movement occurs chiefly in the 
phloem. In later work MacDanieLs and Curtis (1930) found that the 
phloem of the apple tree is the more important tissue concerned in 
the translocation of solutes since the severing of the phloem had the 
same effect as the severance of both the xylem and phloem. 

There seems to be strong evidence which indicates that the inorganic 
solutes move upward in considerable amounts through the phloem. The 
cases of translocation, however, that have been studied are relatively 
few and have been confined to only a few species of plants. On that 
account, a much greater number and variety of plants must be studied 
before any general conclusion can be drawn. 

2. Lateral Transfer. -The lateral transfer of inorganic solutes has 
received some attention. The most thorough work in this regard was 
done bv Auchter (1923). who studied the lateral transfer of nitrates in 
10-year-old petlch trees. 5-year-old apple trees. 3-year-old privet bushes, 
and 5-year-old oak trees. In these experiments some plants received 
nitrates about all their roots, some hail nitrates applied to only one-half 
of their mots, while others had all their roots removed from one side and 
nitrate* applied evenly under both sides. In practically all cases the 
leaves increased in nitrogen content per unit of dry weight, per unit of 
green weight, and per unit of area on the nitrated sides. The leaves on 
those halves which had not received nitrate actually lost nitrogen in the 
cases when* analyses were made before anil after treatments. The 
check halve* of the trees acted much the same as full-check trees, while 
the nitrated halve* re.*ponded approximately the same as fully nitrated 
trees. In miic experiment with Grimes Golden apple trees, the soil was 
cultivated on one *ide for 2 years, while the other side was not. The 
average terminal growth of the branches on the side that had been 
cultiv ated was 12 m 14 in., while that on the uncultivated side was only 
3 to I in It wa* considered that the additional nitrates in the cultivated 
soil were ic*poii'il.!e for this difference in growth and that it indicated 
that they were u<cd !»v the halves of the trees which were directly above 
the cultivated area*. Similar results in regard to fertilization and 
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cultivation have been obtained by Blake (1921) for peach trees and by 
Knowlton (1921) for Rome Beauty apple trees. 

In the case of dormant privet cuttings transplanted so that one-half 
of their roots were in quartz sand and the other half in fertile soil plus 
nitrate, Auditor (1923) found that the two halves of these stems broke 
their rest period unevenly. The sides above the fertile soil started to 
grow 3 weeks sooner and had made twice the amount of growth after a 
period of 5 weeks. Since nitrates are known to break the rest period of 
plants, it was considered that they had moved upward in the stem only 
on the side to which they were presented to the roots and that there was 
little or no lateral transfer. 

Bodonbcrg (1929) believed that inorganic solutes cannot pass laterally 
through the stems of woody plants. He was unable to detect lithium 
nitrate spectroscopically in regions remote from the vertical line of lion 
in a willow stem after a period of 295 hr. Mae Daniels and Curtis (1930) 
from their observations on the effect of the spiral ringing of apple trees 
reported that the lateral transfer of solutes in the stem of this tree is 
relatively slow, although it does occur when forced by spiral ringing. 
They stated that nutrient salts from below tend to move in straight lines 
parallel to the long axis of the conducting elements. Zimmerman, 
Hitchcock, and Crocker (1931) noted that ethylene gas enters a plant 
and moves rapidly in all directions from its point of entrance. It is not 
known, however, whether this gas diffuses through the intercellular 
spaces or whether it moves in the transpiration stream. 

From these studies of woody plants it appears that the mineral 
nutrients absorbed by the roots on one side of a plant are, in a large 
measure, translocated to and used by the trunk, limbs, and leaves 
directly above them and that there is very little cross transfer of such 
nutrients in the plant. Since there are some indications of the cross 
transfer of water in stems, the mineral nutrients evidently travel inde¬ 
pendently of the water movement. 

In the case of the corn plant, Gile and Carrero (1921) distributed the 
roots in three different flasks containing different nutrients. In one 
flask was a solution of potassium salts, in another the phosphorus salts, 
and in a third the nitrogen salts. There was a diminished assimilation 
of these nutrients under these conditions as compared with the plants 
growing in a solution that contained all these salts. It was considered 
that this diminished assimilation was not due to the inability of the 
roots to absorb the ions with sufficient rapidity but to the slowness 
with which the three ions were translocated to the cells where they 
were needed. These three ions thus each accumulated in different 
parts of the plant as a result of having been absorbed by different 
roots. 
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The same general results were obtained in a similar experiment per¬ 
formed by Carpenter (1936) with the roots of sugar cane. In this case 
all the roots of the plant except ten were removed. One of the intact 
roots was placed in distilled water and each of the other nine in individual 
solutions containing one of the elements necessary for the optimum 
growth of the plant. Henricksen (1933) found that the ash constituents 
in citrus trees move only through those conducting tissues which are 
connected to a definite portion of the root system. 

White (1927) found that the entire vascular cylinder in the crown of 
the strawberry is composed of a network of short anastomosing bundles. 
These provide an efficient means of rapid transfer of water and solutes 
across the stem. Thus, in striking contrast to most plants, water and 
nutrients supplied to one side of a row of plants can apparently supply 
uniformly both sides of these plants. 

3. Downward Transfer. The downward movement of inorganic salts Ims received 
special study in leaves prior to their abscission. Before considering the migration 
of materials'’from the leaf in the autumn, a brief summary of the nature of leaf abscis¬ 
sion will be given. According to Sampson (19IS), Von Mold (lSGOi was the first 
to state that previous to the fall of the leaf there is formed near the base of the petiole, 
a definite separation layer in which abscission always occurs by the separation of the 
c ells from each other. The xylcm elements are not included in this layer for they are 
eventually ruptured mechanically, following which the leaf falls. Von Mold also 
stated that abscission and the formation of a protective tissue are two very distinct 
processes, and ilia! the latter might either preo-do or follow the former. 

The nature of the processes involved hi the formation of the abscission layer and 
I be fall of plant parts lias been studied by Wicsuer (1x71. 1904. 1905), Molisch (188fi>, 
Tison <11*00 . I«ee !t*ll . Fitting (1911). I Inning <1913*, Lloyd (1914. 1910), Sampson 
' I9IX . and Heinieke '11*11' . and their observations may be summarized as follows: 
The formation of the aliM-t-ssion layer begins a short time before the maturity of the 
leal and continue* for a considerable period, fell division begins to occur in two 
to four layer- of cells aero— i he base of the petiole. This begins in the epidermal and 
cortical region* and gradually extends inwardly to the phloem. Generally there 
results an ab-ei—ion layer eight to twelve cells in thickness. These cells remain smaller 
and they have thinner walls than the adjacent cells of the petiole. After the formation 
of t Ins abscission layer there is a disintegration of t he middle lamella and of the cellulose 

of the secondary wall ..f the cells that.. this layer. The cells arc thus no longer 

held together, and leaf fall results. 

The externa! : >• tm- that accelerate leaf fall are extremely diversified. According 
to l.lovd 11*1 • . thex un hide high and low light intensities, high and low water sup¬ 
plies. h.eh and ieinper;itur> , s. tow concentration of anesthetics, toxic condition 
of acid- and -:d*s, at l wounding of the blade. Low concentrations of oxygen and 
high concentraii-Hi - of anesthetic- retard leaf fall. 

I hi iiiigintion .if inorganic compounds from the leaves of deciduous plants 
pri'Vimi- t.. r;:r tall i.'• • --fi studied by Tucker and Tollens (1900), Otto and Koopcr 
1910. M v.: hwrind 1 913. 1932 . Swart 191 I*. Serex 1.1917), Kippel (I92l>, 
('•■mile- aid Keltlor •ll'22 . Scidcii 11*2'ii. Deleauo (1932*. Deleauo and Bordeianu 
1932. 1931 . ! .i 'icvin 1 2 . l\oinat-u and Ozawa 1**32 •, McHargueaml Hoy 11032). 

Deleauo :,;i l \: in -«•«» f>32 . Mur.i.vk and Logan I932>. Thomas (11)33). Denny 
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(1933), Polovrageanu (1933). Trandafireseu (1934». Sampson and San.isel. (1935), and 
others. The leaves that have been studied included those from forest in**, fruit 
trees, and shrubs. With the exception of the findings of MeHargue and Roy ‘1932. 
for certain forest trees, all the investigators give data that indicate the migration of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, and iron from the leaves previous to 
their fall in autumn. The percentage of migration of a given element based on the 
maximal amount present during the life of the leaf has been termed the absorption 
coefficient.” The value of the reabsorption coefficient reported bv various m\v» i- 
gators has ranged from 1 to 90 per cent for the different leaves and elements considered. 

It has been observed by Homberger (lf»2. for corn. M.yder (1S93) ^ wheat. 
Wilfarth, Homer, and Wiuimer (1905) for a number of crop plants. Jones and Huston 
(1914) for corn, Bun! (1919) for barley, and Miller (1937) for wheat that there i» a 
migration of certain elements, especially potassium.from the stem and leaves to the 
roots and then to the soil. Penston (1935) has reviewed the work of several workers 
in regard to the loss of mineral* from the plant. 

4. Upward Migration.-There is evidence that during the development of new 
growth or of seeds that the vegetative parts an- depleted of inorganic compound* o 
supply the row materials (or the synthesis of organic compounds '» these .leveloping 
parts.' Thus Jones nnd Huston (ION) observe,I in the eon, plain that the nitrogen 
in the stalks after the cars began to form decreased from 53... lb. per acre m Angus o 
31.8 II,. in October, although the nitrogen content of the whole plant was increasing^ 
The phosphorus decreased in the stalk from 15 to 6.3 It,. |-r acre during this same 
period, while it increased ... .he ear from 6.0 to 35 5 »,. l-r acre 1 he lo.grat.on o 

potassium apparently was not so mark.sl. since in the s.:dk decreases.. from 

73.5 to 70 II,. per acre, while it increased m the ear from 10 to J-> lb. per a. re. 

Burke and Morris (19331 reporte.1 thnl the leaves and developing par s of an 
apple tree receive a considerable portion of their nutrients from the materials stored 
in the various regions of the plant, while the remainder is absorbed from the soil. 

Kagan and Wntkin (1931) noted in the developing oat plant that .here was a 

continuous ...ignition of ash, phosphorus, polnssium. iron.I uilrogon mil ol .he 

straw into the spikelet from the time .,( ,.s (orn.ntioi. to .he r.|H-n.»g of .he gram 
Miller (1937) noted that a portion of the minerals and nitrogen in the heads of wheat 

..tained Iron, .he soil, while .he re.odor was drawn from storage forms ... the 

"loin mid leaven of the plant. 

C. Injection Kxpkhiments 

A considerable number of injection cx|Mri„,c.,ts have been undertaken in an 

attempt to supplement the supply of water and nutrients to plants and to ... 

fungous diseases and insert fasts. These experiment* abould be mentioned here, as 
• lie factors involved arc primarily those «»f translocation. 

The injection of iron salts into the trunks of trees ... order to overcome chlorosis 
lias recently received considerable attention. I.ipman and Gordon (I92.D cured 
chlorosis, in lemon trees that had been chlorotic for several years, by the injection 
of a solution of ferrous sulphate. Bennett (1927) introduced iron sails directly 
into the trunk of |>car trees that were affected with chlorosis. Over (».tHK) trees 
were treated and a cure was effected in 90 |xr cent of the eases at a cost of 1.5 to 
15 cents per tree, depending upon the size of the trees. Beneficial results were 
observed on those trees which did not fully recover from the chlorotic condition. 
Wann (1929) found that dry iron salts placed in an ordinary uncapped medicine 
capsid,- and inserted in holes bored in the stem of the plant proved effective u. over¬ 
coming chlorosis of grapevines and of peach and apple trees. The iron salts used wort 
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ferric citrate, ferric phosphate, and ferric ammonium citrate, hut the best response was 
obtained with the ferric phosphate. The leaves above the point of injection were the 
first to recover, after which the recovery spread gradually over the whole plant. 
Thomas and Haas (1928) were able to improve the chlorotic orange trees temporarily 
by the injection of iron salts. Subsequent injections, however, were necessary, and 
in a new place, since the wood was injured for some distance around the point of 
injection. Special methods for the injection of nutrient solutions into woody plants 
have been reported by C'ollison, Harlan, and Sweeney (1932); Koach (1934); and 
Thomas and Koach (1934) for apple trees. Collison and his workers believed that 
the injection method is a poor substitute for the natural intake of nutrients from the 
soil, hut Thomas and Koach obtained increases in growth that were comparable to 
those obtained when the nutrients were applied to the soil. 

CJolT (1897) undertook to supply water in an artificial way to the roots of young 
transplanted trees. He placed a supply of water at a height equal to or greater than 
that *»f the tree and connected this with the cut end of a root. He reported that the 
buds on the treated plants developed more quickly than on the control plants and 
that the effects of this treatment were noticeable within 48 hr. 

The injection of chemicals into plants for the control of fungous diseases has been 
undertaken by a considerable number of investigators. Bolloy (1903 to 1907) found 
that trees would take up water solutions in large quantities when applied through a 
bore hole with an attached feeder. Chemical substances were carried to the most 
distal parts of the trees in a few hours. Thus in 10 hr. substances could be detected 
microscopically in the tops of cottonwood trees 30 to 45 ft. high. He was unable, 
however, to prevent fungous diseases by any injection experiments, but lie considered 
that in some eases he held them in check. Mangin (1898), Morkrjetsky (1903), and 
Simon (1900) also considered that they obtained some control over fungous diseases 
by the injection of trees, potatoes, cauliflower, cabbage, and other plants. Injection 
experiments by Kankin 1917 and Kumbold (1915, 1920) using 80 or more chemicals 
with chestnut trees all gave negative results in the control of the chestnut-blight 
fungus. Scherer (1927) in injection experiments with white birch, gray birch, 
American elm, American chestnut, and apple trees obtained negative results in the 
control of fungous diseases and insist pests with the exception of apple trees that 
were injected with thymol. These seemed to show definite resistance to the progress 
of HadIIns amylovoru*. 


Injection experiments with potassium ferrocyanide have been tried for the control 
of insect |wsts, especially those in woody plants. The results that have been reported 
ire extremely conflicting. Sanford (1914, 1913) and Shattuck (1915) have reported 
favorable results, while Surface (1914) and Flint (1915) could obtain no control 
whatsoever. % 

The conduction and In-lmvior of the potassium cyanide when introduced into 
plants have h«-on studied bv Moore and Haggles (1913) and Elliot (1917). Elliott 
lonud in -mailer plants that the injury due to this chemical was very marked. On a 
hot. dry day the willing of the leave* of herbaceous plants and small woody plants 
was noticeable under conditions of high evaporation within 10 min., and the fumes 
«luc to 'he |m>i nssitim cyanide were readily detected coming from the leuves. Plant* 
treated on c.*.l, damp days showed little injury within 24 hr. The injury to these 
plants was also less -xiensive than to those treated on hot, drv davs. The diffusion 
of potassium cyanide laterally is greatest when conduction is the slowest, and in 
woody stems Mimrc and Kugglcs (1915 found that hydrocyanic acid passed through 
a pain, u nr area which had its point of departure on the upper side of the injection 
hole and that the chemical diffused but little in a lateral direction. Craighead and 
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St George (1930) by an appropriate method allowed wood alcohol, copper sulphaf. 
carbon disulphide, formaldehyde, mercuric chloride, potass...... cyan.de. and other 

compounds to penetrate the wood of pine trees for the control of the 
In a few hours, from 2 qt. to several gallons of liquid could Ik- injected and distributed 
throughout all the outer annual rings to the uppermost branches and h-a\e>. ' > 

some of the chemicals, complete brood mortality was obtained in some cases provided 
that the application was made before the sap wood became stained blue by fungi ami 
the ascending stream thus disturbed. The efficiency of the contro of fungous 
diseases and injurious insects is limited apparently by the fact that a solution o an> 
chemical that will injure the protoplasm of the cells of the fungus or insect ",11 also 
injure the protoplasm of the host cells. The control of insect pests ... woody stems 
by injections is further handicap,n-d because the lateral conduction of solutions is 
very limited and the injected materials will come in contact for the moat par on 
with those insects which are directly above the point of injection. 

D. Translocation ok Organic Compounds 

L Storage of Reserves.-Belore discussing the translocation of organic com- 
pounds, a few facts should be stated in regard to their occurrence storage^ and 
depiction in the plant. The principal organic materials stored in plants are 
proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and oils. The cells that are concerned «n their storage 
an- the mcdullarv-my cells, the parenchyma cells of the xylem and p doom, the 
parenchyma cells of the cortex, and the cells of seeds, hulhs. tubers, and rhuomes. 

o. Fnrnuttion of Reserve *.-The place of the origin of these organic materials is an 
important point to consider in a discussion of their tramdoratiuii. Are they ...an • 
fnctured at places other than that of their occurrence and then translocated to win r. 
they are found or are they manufactured in the cells in which they are stored? 

Sugar is apparently the only organic compound for whose formation light 
directly essential, although, as mentioned in Chap. Mil. the kind of sugar that is 
first formed is not known. From this primary sugar, all the other carbohydrate.*, 
may he formed in any living cells regardless of light. The indications are that the 
proteins, fats, oils, and other organic com, mm. mis may also be formed m an> l,\mg 
coll independently of light, providcil that sugar, of one type or another, and the neces¬ 
sary inorganic materials are present. If such is the case, it is conceivable ... the 
formation and storage of organic compounds that sugar of one kind or another is the 
only organic compound that needs to be translocated for long distances ... the plant. 
Since it is formed, for the most part. only in t he leaves and since it is found in either, lie- 
free or combined form in every living cell, there is no doubt that it ,s moved farther 
ami in greater abundance in the plant than any other organic compound. 

There is evidence, however, in numerous cases that there is a movement of organic 
materials, other than the freshly manufactured sugars, from the vegetative part of the 
plant to the seeds and fruits in their formative stage. Thus Trowbridge, Ila.gh, and 
Moulton (1915, noted that the dry matter of the roots and stubble of wheat increased 
up to the milk stage, after which it decreased in amount, being moved to the parts 
of the plant above ground. The stalks and leaves contained their maximal amount oi 
dry matter at blooming time, after whirl, it decreased until the ripening of the grain. 
The protein in the stems and leaves decreased from 210 lb. per acre at blooming to 
12011,. ut the maturity of the grain. The most rapid depletion during that period was 
from the inilk stage to ripening. During that time the total carbohydrates decreased 
from 1,700 to M00 lb. per acre in the leaves and stems. Data quoted by Jones nod 
Huston (1914, from German experiments showed during a 22-day period of grain 
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formation that the nitrogen in the straw decreased from 83.5 to 25.0 lb. per acre, while 
the nitrogen content of the head increased from 23.4 to 60.8 lb. per acre. The dry 
matter in the straw decreased from 77.9 to 60.1 lb. per acre, while it increased in the 
head from 11.9 to 32.6 lb. per acre. The work of Jones and Huston <1914) with 
maize indicates that there is little depletion of the organic materials in the vegetative- 
parts of this plant during the formation of the grain. Thus they found that the dry 
matter, fats, and carbohydrates in the stalk and blades remained practically constant, 
although they rapidly increased in the ear. Although the carbohydrates remained 
constant in amount in the vegetative parts, they increased from 4 to 40 lb. per acre 
during a 40-dav period of grain formation. 

Murncek (1928, 1932) found in the apple after flowering that the direction of 
movement of most organic compounds seems to be primarily if not exclusively toward 
the fruit that had set. The relative amount of foliage on n branch determines par¬ 
tially at least the size and quality of the apple fruit, but it has little or no effect on the 
weight and composition of the seed. The apple fruit draws heavily upon the products 
of photosynthesis during the latter part of its development. It was observed by 
Weinberger and Cullinnn (1932) in peach trees that the average size of fruit on 
oranehes that had been ringed was greater by 20 per cent than those grown on branches 
not ringed. The organic materials that normally would have been translocated down 
the stream were prevented from moving and were thus available to the developing 
fruit. 

Jones and Bisson (1932), and Bisson and Jones (1932) observed in the development 
of flu- garden pea that in the pod there was an early maximum of the absolute weight 
of nitrogen, total sugars, starch, and ash, after which there was a decline. In the peas 
there was an increase in the absolute weight of nitrogen, starch, crude fiber, and ash 
throughout the entire growth of 18 days. The absolute weight of sucrose reached its 
maximum hi 32 days, after which it declined. Kcwald and Kicde (1933) noted that 
the seeds of tin- soybean during their development grew at the expense of the other 
parts of the plant. Fagan and Watkin 11931), and Miller (1937) found that a portion 
of the carbohvdrates and nitrogenous materials in the seeds of wheat was obtained by 
depict ing the stein and leaves of these substances. 

The distribution of sugars and dry matter in the maturing corn stem from tasscling 
to maturity was studied by Wcltmi, Morns, and Hartzlor (1930). They found in the 
varieties Clarage and Burr I .earning that the percentages of dry matter and sucrose 
were larger in the upper than in the lower part of the stem. The percentage of dry 
matter increased and the percentage of reducing sugars decreased progressively from 
the tasscling stage to maturity in both varieties. Savre, Morris, and Richey (1931), 
and Brute on and l.at-dwiw (1934 > found in corn that protein and carbohydrates tended 
to accumulate in other portions of the plant when the set of grain was prevented. The 
composition ot ti i• cobs was influenced more than any other part. They were higher 
in protein, fat. and ash. and lower in filter in poorly tilled plants than in those which 
had normal gram development. A sweet-corn plant usually does not produce so great 
a weight of grain as a dent-corn plant of equal size. By pollination studies Henson 
(1932 showed ihat 'his behavior results in part from the fact that the elaborated 
carbohvd rate* are more completely transferred to the grain from the vegetative 
parts of deni corn than from those of sweet corn. 


In tin 
ing sugars 
endosperm 


elopmeiii of the eiidos| M Tui of com, I.ampc (1931) stated that the rcduc- 
*T-ased as the cells approached maturity. The sucrose content of the 
: he several varieties rose gradually to its maximum at about the fifteenth 


day after pollination and then decreased but not so rapidly as the reducing sugars, 
'n the nonsweet ori:< the di>ap|M-»rniicc *.i sugars from the endosperm was essentially 
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complete at maturity, while in the sweet types a small amount of sugar, molly sucrose, 
remained in the mature endosperm. This was mostly confined to the centra region 
where the dextrin was located. Kretovitch (1933) stated .ha. ... .he whea. gram, 
suerose, to the extent of 3 per cent, is present in the embryo. The embryo make* up 
19 per cent of the weigh, of the grain. There is no sugar in the alcurono layer, and 
glutcnin and albumin compose the major portion of the protein ... .Ins part of the sec I. 

6. Time of S' ornge.-The lime of .he storage of organ,e compounds as well a. the 
tissues in which they are laid down should he noted, su.ee considerable work has 
done in order to determine the relation of .he amount of these reserves to fru, forma¬ 
tion, to the amount and quality of vegetative growth, to the conscrvat.cn of plants, or 

to their eradication. . . 

In timothy (Trowbridge. Haigh. and Moulton. 1915) the dry matter ... hej>u* 
increased throughout the growing period, hut the amount became constant In 

ripening of the seed. ... _ . . „. ■ 

Working with alfalfa, Graher and his coworker. 1 no. fit.ny exae ponod 

of growth when the storage of org.nie food reserves began ... the roots hut no cd .hat 
such storage was greatly accelerated dur.ng the periods of bloom..,g and «*d forma- 
lion, ns shown in the following table: 

Distribution of Organic Materials in the Tors and Rook of Alfalfa at 
Different Periods during the Growing 
Adapted from (iraher. Nelson. l,eukcl. and Albert. U.i_ 


Stage of growth 


Per cent 
of moist 
weight 


Dry 

mutter 


Per cent of dry weight 


Total 

sugars 


l 


Early-spring stage, V l3 . 
Flower-bud stage, *£| • 
Full-bloom stage, Ho • 

Socd-pod stage, . 

Fall dormancy, i % 2 • • - 


.1 


26.8i20.5 
28 0 20.1 
3G 9 24 6 
50 043. 
44.826. 


2 

| 

11.2 

5.3 

5.1 


c. 

£ 


3. 


Oi 5.0 
8 4 6 


Soluble 

starches, 

dextrins 

True 

starch 

Hemi- 

ccllulosc 

Total 

nitrogen 

90 i 

i 

2 

| 

sdo. L 

1 

2 ' 
| 

Tops 

sioo>i 

X 

j2 

2.8 

5.5 

14 4 

1.9 

1 1.5 
1 «, .* 

6.0 
17.8 
17 6 

1.9 

2.1 

19 

11.3 10.9 
12.1 12.0 
12.5 14.5 

2.1 
, 2.3 
2.2 

3.8 

2.5 

2.2 

iS 

i 

1.4 20.0 
1.0 24.9 

2.0 

3.1 

9.0 12.6 
8.2|U .9 

2.7 

2.5 

2.0 

2.9 


Aldous (1029, found that in the stems of I In- sumac t Uhun glabra) ami buekbrush 
ISymphoricurpo* vulgarin) ll.e largest amount of reserve mater.als was reached about 
Aug. 15 in both eases. In the former ll.e mmimum amount of stored materials was 
present about June 10, while in the latter the minimum was reached as early as 
May 10. The location of the banl reserves in the two plants .s of interest In the 
-Ulnae the major portion is stored in the parenchyma cells of the bark, while in t he 
buckbrush practically all of it is stored in the medullary rays and parenchyma cells 

of the xylem. . 

In the 2- to 3-Vcur-old portions of apple twigs. Traub (1927) found that the total 
reserve carbohydrate of the xylem tissues was higher than that of the cortex phloem 
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at nil times of the year and that this reserve reached its maximum after leaf fall. 
The pentosan content formed a relatively large proportion of the total reserve carbo¬ 
hydrates. They made up from 45 to 68 per cent of the total carbohydrates of the 
cortex phloem, from 65 to 93 per cent of the carbohydrates of the outer xylem, and 
from 58 to 83 per cent of those of the inner xylem. The acid hydrolyzable hexosans 
made up from 2.3 to 26.5 per cent of the carbohydrates of the cortex phloem and from 
10.1 to 31.8 per cent of those of the outer xylem. 

During the summer this hexosnn content increased, but with the approach of cold 
weather there was a change of hexosans into sugar beginning about October. The 
total sugars in these parts also increased at this time, owing to translocation from the 
leaves. During the winter the hexosans disappeared almost entirely from the cortex 
phloem and were reduced more than 50 per cent in the xylem tissues. There was 
a general depletion of hexosans in May in all the tissues, owing to the translocation of 
sugar used in growth. The total sugar content of the phloem cortex was always 
markedly higher than that of the xylem tissues. 

The nitrogen maximum in all parts was reached in Mnrch and April preceding 
growth in length. After a decline during the growth in length, the nitrogen content 
was relatively constant during the summer. From the fall of leaves through the 
winter it remained practically constant. The amino nitrogen was highest during 
the growing season, decreased as the rest period approached, and reached a minimum 
during the dormant period. The protein nitrogen was highest during the dormant 
season, decreased as the active growing season approached, ami reached n minimum in 
June. The protein nitrogen was consistently higher in the cortex phloem than in the 
xylem tissues, (lardnor (1925) observed that starch deposition in the shoots of 
the Bartlett pear begins very shortly after the cessation of length growth. Starch is 
deposited first at the tip of the shoot and then progressively downward toward the 
base. In the various tissues of the current season's growth, starch appears in the 
following order: medullary rays, wood parenchyma, and bark. Microchcmical tests 
for sugar showed that the bark is much higher in sugar content than is the wood. 
The cortical parenchyma contains the largest amount of sugar. 

(•uuiiiann (1927) noted that the carbohydrate's in the sap wood of Pice a rxcclsa 
were at the maximum in October and April, and at the minimum in February and 
July. In .16»V* peeliunlit they were at the maximum in November and April, and at 
the minimum in February and June. 

Kravhill, Sullivan, and Miller (1930) noted that in the Stayman apple tree there 
was a maximal content of starch in all parts of the tree after leaf fall in the autumn. 

This was utilized in the new growth in the spring, and starch storage began anew after 
petal fall m May. flrnndHcld t1930i found that the organic food reserves in Snliilago 
riijiiln. I erbenn utricfn, ami V cron in bnhhrittii were at their low point just before these 
plants began to show buds. Aldoiis (1930) noted that the organic reserves in the roots 
of little blucMcm. side oats, Indian grass, hairy grama, buckbrush, sumac, ironweed, 
and vervain decreased in organic reserves to about the time of flowering after which 
these plants began to restore these reserves. Arnv (1932) reported that there was a 
decline in the reserves of rarl>ohydrates and nitrogenous compounds in the under¬ 
ground storage organs of leafy spurge, Australian field cress, and sow and Canada 
thistle Irom spring until blooming. Storage of these compounds then began in these 
part- ••nd •n'U'Med at a moderate rate until the close of the season. It was observed 
by Maria pi :t that in Melilotus alba the growth of tops predominated during the 
first • : '• »'.\ing season, while root growth was more prominent during the latter 

P :l ft - *• -d 1935 stated that the total nitrogen and carbohydrate contents 

. v maximal accumulation in the roots and crowns of alfalfa at or near the 
til"**..«! • iing. Long 1935 believed that the strawberry plant behaves in genera) 
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like a biennial plant in Unit it stores large qiuii.tit.es of rarbohydrat.-s and imn«' '• 
during the summer ami autumn, and uses them the follow...* sprmg for new gr-w.l,. 
Culpepper, Caldwell, and Muon (1935) found that as the strawberry r.pem d ,* ahouinl 
a marked increase of sugar, which makes up about 70 to 80 per cent of the soluble 
solids and about 50 pur cent of the total solids of tlio ripened 

Werner (1935) found in the potato that whenever carbohydrate- were manu¬ 
factured in excess of the capacity of the plant to build new tissues_.!»■>• .ale. 

in the potato tuber after a transitory period of storage in the eaves stems, and 
stolons. Such accumulations occurred when the day length was shortened, tempera¬ 
ture lowered, and the nitrogen supply reduced. 

c. Factors /n/fuenring.-Studics have been made by numerous investigators ■ 
ceming the frequency and time of cutting of the aerial parts of p ants on the nine 
of stored reserves in the underground parts. In some cases, the purp..-e of .1 
studies has been to determine the methods of agricultural prael.ee that will he condu¬ 
cive to the storage of a reserve in these parts to produce an optimum growth and 


•Oll- 
»unt 
»f these 


tii«v iu uic aiuiuKt ui *» t' 1 ’*"* - * • , 

development of the plants the following season. In other the purp..M- 
to determine the best practice to follow in order to ob.a.n a maximal y., hl of ba> 

T was noted by Winkler (1929) that the nonpruned vine* of Vili* vinifna con¬ 
fined from three to four times as much total carbohy.ln.te at hr l-gmm « * « 

growing season as the normally pruned vim*. In the ease of bud/. Pn-rr. a 
Bertram, 1929), the fewer the number of cuttings the greater .s the produet.on of i 
reserves. The roots of plants receiving six cuttings ,,r season decreed n M 
during a period of 2 years. Those receiving four cult mgs ...created ... «eight I. 0 P r 


during a period ol 'l years. »•>».'* .- , , . , ... ........- 

cent, those receiving two cuttings increased about 10t) per cent . \\ u e «• i ■ _ 

receiving only one cutting increased in weight about l.'-»0 l»’ r « « " • " ” '' * 

of reserve starch and nitrogen was found to be less than one- as mm » » * 
from plants receiving six cuttings as in the roots of those recc.v.ng four or a f««tr 

" U "ll hu»iK-en'found by Alduus (19301 for certain prairie grasses. Shull, ll.imdi.m :.i,d 

Selwyn (1930, fur mendmv fuxli.il, dr.. (1931 1 for blue grass.Purker mol. mop- . 

(1931, for Bromus hordcaccus and Slipa pulckra, l(ol» ri>oi. HftUi. and Hi-w. ll an 
Weaver (1933, fur various grasses .I,a. .he yield of hay or forage from these ph.nl> was 
lea,, from .lmsc which had hen c„. or dipped fre,,uc.lv during the urow,„gs.;aso, 
and highest from those which were c... only a. .heir ma.iin.y. Janssen. Met Idlmol. 
and Mclzgcr (19301 reported Ilia, the amount of sugar in the stalk' of sorghum 
was slightly depressed by stripping them of the leaves 3 ur I »>» pr«\«ou.» 

cutting. , . , • . 

The effects of defoliation or injury' to the leaves upon the production of gram has 
been extensively studied in corn. The dominant idea ... such studies has ben, o 
approximate -hail injury” and to determine the loss in y.eld that sueI, ...jury might 
cause. It was reported by Culpepper and Mugoon (1930) that dcfohat.on reduced 
the yield of grain to the greatest extent when ,t was performed 10 to lo days after 
"Iking, an,I that beyond this time the undesirable consequences of defohat.o,, were 
lessened progressively as the treatment was delayed. Hume and I ran/.ke • 1 • -• 1 
and Dungan (1930, 1934) found that the removal of blades or part inns of blades 
most severely affected the yield of eon. when the treatment was applied durmg the 
early silk stage. Leaf removal la-fore or after this stage is progress,vely less harmful 
to yields. Tearing the sides of the blades from the midribs hut leaving them ...tact 
at the base resulted in a yield that was 70 ,M-r cent higher than the one obtained alter 
the complete removal of the hla.les. The reduction in yields corresponded roughly 
at all stages with the |>ercentngf of the leaf area removed. 
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It lias boon reported by Sturkie (1930) for Sorghum halapense, Gruber and Ream 
(1931) for bluegrass, Robertson (1933), Biswell and Weaver (1933) and Sprague (1933) 
for various grasses, Thornton and Xicol (1934) and Grnndficld (1935) for alfalfa, 
Leukel and Barnette (1935) for Bahia grass, and Virtancn and Xurinia (1930) for 
sweet clover that frequent cutting or clipping of the tops during the growing season 
resulted in a marked decrease in the storage reserves of the root. Thornton and 
Xicol (1934) stated that the clipping of alfalfa did not significantly alter the number 
of nodules on the roots. 

According to Thomas (1932) apple trees supplied in the spring with different 
combinations of sodium nitrate, potassium sulphate, anil monohvdrogen calcium 
phosphate in low concentrations showed marked differences in their storage reserves. 
Thus the concentrations of simple sugar in the trees that did not receive any sodium 
nitrate was much lower than in nitrogen-treated trees. 

d. General Fact .t.—It was observed by Jacobson (1934) that the stems of Lcoti 
Red sorgo had 39.9, 40.1, 3S.6, 45.3, and 44.3 per cent sugar on a dry basis at the milk, 
soft dough, early hard dough, late hard dough, and ripe stages, respectively, while 
for the same stages, Atlas sorgo had 30.2, 40.2, 38.6, 35.4, 38.6, and 36.5 per cent 
sugar. 

Gerrv and Ilall (1935) stated that the gum or oleoresin exudes from cuts on the 
living pine tree from its earliest seedling stage. This exudate does not come from the 
ordinary sap-conducting tissues but from the areas of parenchyma cells in the outer 
ttapw'ood. These cells contain actively functioning protoplasm for a longer period 
of time than the associated cells that conduct water. Resin duets are spaces that 
arise in the midst of clusters of parenchyma cells by a separation or splitting apart 
of these cells. In the slash pine there are more than 450 horizontal resin passages 
per inch of tangential surface, while the vertical ones number about 200 per square 
inch of cross section. The oleoresins an- products of the protoplasm, but ns yet not 
one fact is known with certainty concerning the process by which they are elaborated. 
In the olcorcsinous exudate there are present glucusidal complexes of resin acids, 
volatile oils, and reactive sugars. 


2. Utilization of Reserves.—These reserve organic compounds are 
used by the plant in respiration and in the formation of new plant parts, 
after a rest period as in the e.-iso of renewed growth in the spring or for 
the product inn of new organs and parts when these have been removed. 
'Phtis it has hern found by Salmon. Swanson, and McCampbell (1925), 
Nelson 1925), Gralx'r (1927). AlU-rt (1927), and Leukel (1927) that in 
allalia new top growth i< initiated in a large measure at the expense of 
previously deposited root reserves and that unless such reserves are 
sufficiently ivplcni>hcd during the period of successive cuttings, a reduc¬ 
tion in 'la- res.-rvc contents of the root occurs, which diminishes the 
amount ot new top anil rout growth, following each cutting. The effects 
oi too tre.|uent cutting :.t immature stages are to prevent the plants from 
tunning organic loud reserve- in sufficient quantities for storage in the 
n, ots lor • teir future development, as well as that of the tops. When 
allalia is « it too frequently, tin* vigor of succeeding growths decreases 
rapidly, ami many plants may die during the growing season. It has 
also been observ.il du: the amount of winter injury to these plants may 
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be correlated with the time and number of the cutting, during the sum- 
mer. The vigor of bluegrass. redtop. and timothy is also influcnccil by 

the number of cuttings during their growing-season. 

Gerhardt (1929) noted that in the common milkweed the leaf. ■' < • 
and root yielded carbohydrates and nitrogenous compounds to the devel¬ 
oping seed. The rubber in this plant amounts to as much as 3 a per cent, 
and it is stored for the most part in the leaves. Pentosans and hemi. el 
loses are stored in the stem, while starch and nitrogen are the mam reserves 
in the root. Crafts and Kennedy (1930) believed that the large MUanU .es 
of starch stored in the roots of Convolvulus arvvns ,* makes possible H c 
persistent vegetative activity of this plant. The rapidity with which thu. 
reserve can be depleted or replenished indicates the presence of a v 
efficient conducting system. Davis (1931) found that ... the nonhea, ng 
sugar prune trees, the amount of starch was consistenlly higher tl a 
in the bearing trees. The roots of bearing trees contained a relamriy 
small amount of starch, whereas those of the nonbear.ng trees «e M 
this carbohydrate. During the greater par. of the summer the amount 
of total nitrogen in the bearing trees was lower than that... the ..... boiumut 
ones. Stuart and Appleman (1935) -|mr.ed that po.a.o *!>•»• s ™ 
richer in total nitrogen than the tubers from wh.eh they gre v. Iu n .- 
protein nitrogen was much higher in the medulla of the potato than ,u 1w 
cortex. It was noted by Vickery, Pueher. I.eayenvvor.h, and \\ak< .. . 
(1935) in the tobacco plan, that during the development of the seeds 
there was evidence llmt organic ami inorganic substance* ucr< Iting 
transferred from various parts of tin* plant to them. 

Bartel, Martin, and Hawkins (1935) found that tillers increased the 
development of the main stalks of dwarf hegar. when the leaves of the 
main stalk were removed previous to heading. he longer the tillen. 
were left on the plant, the greater was the weight of the man. stalk. 
Although each tiller develops a root system of its own. a vascular comic.- 
tion exists between the main stalk and the stalk o t ic tt <r. 

In practice it has long been contended that . obnox.ous brush and 
briars are cut at certain seasons of the year, few .f any sprouts will ar.se 
from the roots and stump and that thus the plants would Ik- eradicated 
If, however, these were eu. at other seasons of the year, numerous and 
vigorous sprouts would be developed, so that within a year or two the 
growth would Ik- as heavy as or heavier than before It seems very 
probable that this growth of sprouts is correlated with the amount of 
organic reserves stored in the stump and roots. If the cutting i> done 
when the reserves are almost depicted, few sprouts develop; wl.de if an 
abundant supply is present, new growth is very vigorous. Brown (19.10 
found under the conditions of Connecticut that July was the best tune tu 
mow pasture land to kill the undesirable plants. 
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3. Distance Moved.—Although it is definitely known that the 
reserve organic materials are utilized by the plant, the question arises as 
to how far these materials are moved from their place of storage to their 
regions of utilization. This question is of special interest in the case of 
woody plants where the distances between the various plant organs are 
relatively great. Since foods are stored in large amounts in stems and 
roots in late summer and autumn and since these disappear when growth 
is renewed in the spring, the general conclusion was early formed that 
foods are translocated from the roots and lower parts of the stem to the 
developing shoots and leaves. 

It has been stated by Hartig (1858), Leclerc du Sablon (1906), and 
Butler, Smith, and Carey (1917) that the percentage of carbohydrates in 
the roots of various woody plants may be higher than that of the stem. 
'This has been considered to indicate that the roots might act as storage 
organs for foods to be supplied to the developing parts of the stem. Cur¬ 
tis (1920), however, pointed out that the actual amount of carbohydrate 
and other reserves present in the roots may be less than that in the stem, 
since the total mass of stem is much greater than that of the roots, as 
shown by Chandler (1919). who calculated from the percentage concentra¬ 
tions given by Butler the relative amounts of foods available in the roots 
and tops of the apple tree. Aldrich (1932) considered that the roots of 
the Imperial apple obtained nitrogen from the soil during the winter 
months. This was also the opinion of Sullivan and Kraybill (1930) for 
Stayman apple trees in Indiana, and of Weinberger and Cullinan (1934) 
who noted that nitrogen might be absorbed by the roots of peach trees in 
autumn and early winter. This nitrogen was held in the roots until 
growth started in the spring, when it was rapidly translocated to twigs 
and buds. Murncek (1933) found that although the roots of an 18-year- 
old apple tree weighed only a third as much as the tops, the total quantity 
of starch present was about equal to that in the aerial parts. 

( urtis (1920) ringed stems of .leer saccharum in early spring at differ¬ 
ent distances from the tips. In one series the rings were in the first- 
year wood, in another in the second- and third-year wood, and in another 
in wood ranging from 5 to 15 years of age. Of the 15 twigs ringed in the 
1-year-old wood, the average growth in length during the following month 
was 0.S4 cm., while that of the cheek stems was 2.22 cm. The terminal 
growth Ot those stems which were ringed in the second and third year’s 
growth was 2.03 cm. as compared with 2.25 cm. for the corresponding 
checks. Those twigs ringed in the 5- to 15-vear-old wood showed no 
difference m growth from the controls. Similar results were also obtained 
for tin* pear tnv. 

In apple twigs it was found that shoot growth was fairly vigorous 
w hen no fond fan her |, a , k than that obtained from a branch about 
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1 cm. in diameter was available. When the ring was no farther back than 
the 5- to 10-year-old wood, the growth of the shoots above the ring 
approached that of the unringed twigs. Soon after the shoots have 
started, much or all the food necessary for continuing growth is apparently 
produced by the leaves of the same shoot, so that in some cases the growth 
of ringed twigs with leaves was fully as great as that of twigs not ringed. 

Haller (1930) studied the relation of the distance and direction of the 
fruit from leaves to the size and composition of apples. Branches we re 
ringed, leaving above each ring one fruit and 30 leaves. '1 hose were I* !t 
intact at varying distances from the fruit. It was found that apples can 
draw upon elaborated foods that are synthesized at a considerable distance 
from them. There was no decrease in the size or sugar content ol the 
fruit when no leaves were nearer than 4.5 ft. in Grimes Golden. 0 ft. in 
Ben Davis and York Imperial, and 10 ft. in Baldwin, compared with the 
fruit produced when the same number of leaves were immediately 

adjacent. . „ 

Winkler (1932) slated that the average cluster of grapes requires all 
the food that has been synthesized by at least 10 leaves. 'I Ins indicates 
that the fruit must use the foods that have been manufactured at a dis¬ 
tance considerably removed from the region of its utilization. He con¬ 
sidered that food moved upward and downward, in this ease, for a distance 

of at least 3 ft. , 

Zimmerman and Connard (1934) by the arch method grafted the 
branches of tomato, coleus, salvia, and tobacco, and showed that both 
mineral salts and elaborated foods moved upward and downward through 

the stem. . 

Using the Bartlett pear. Gardner (1925) found that when the growth 
of twigs begun in the spring, the stored stand, disappears first from the t ip 
and then from the lower regions of the shoot successively. In the 
various tissues of the shoot, the stored starch disap|>ears in the following 
order as growth begins: bark, medullary rays, wood parenchyma, and 
pith. In some cases, at least, resit growth occurs before shoot growth 
begins in the spring, as shown by Goff (1«9K) for a large number of woody 
plants. The observations of Jones. Kelson, and Morse (1903) on the 
amount of water in the trunk of the sugar maple would also indicate that 
root growth precedes stem growth. They found that the amount ol 
water in the stem increased from 30.5 per cent on Mar. 1 to 47 per cent on 
Apr. 28. at which time the buds ope-ned and the water content of the stems 
fell off. Crider (1928) and Rogers (1929) have note d that loots of weeds 
grow under conditions that are unfavorable for the development of the 
aerial portions. Since apparently the roots of woody plants begin to 
grow earlier in the spring and continue !a*er ill the autumn than ihe twig'. 
U would seem probable* that they would utilize a considerable portion ol 
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their stored foods. Since a twig ringed in that part of a stem from 5 to 15 
or more years old produces a growth above the ring which approximates 
that of a normal stem, the indications are that the upward movement of 
food from points below the ring is not essential for the development of 
the twig. This statement is made on the assumption that the major 
portion of the organic materials is translocated through the phloem. 
Curtis considered that the distance from which food is withdrawn back 
of the tip to be used in shoot growth may depend upon the different 
species, individual plants, and the conditions of the present and previous 
seasons. The indications are that there is normally no movement upward 
to the tips of the branches from the roots and little or none from the main 
trunk. 

4. Tissues Concerned.—No uniformity of opinion regarding the 
tissues that are concerned in the translocation of organic materials in 
plants has been reached by investigators. Some claim that the major 
movement is through the xylem and consider that the phloem is totally 
inadequate for that purpose. Others consider that the phloem carries 
the major portion of these compounds. Both sides present considerable 
experimental evidence that is worthy of brief consideration here. 

a. The Xylem .—Those who consider the xylem as the main pathway 
for the translocation of organic materials base their opinion upon two 
general observations: (1) the physical unsuitability of the phloem for 
their translocation; (2) the composition and amount of the organic sub¬ 
stances in the tracheal sap. 

1. Physical Unsuitability of the Phloem .—Dixon and Ball (1922) and 
Dixon (1922 to 1924) presented theoretical evidence to show that the 
phloem is unsuitable for the translocation of organic substances. They 
mentioned that the phloem tissue is always relatively small in cross 
sections; that it is formed of short cells and comparatively short, narrow 
tubes with many cross partitions that must be traversed by the stream 
carrying the organic substances if this tissue is used as a pathway for their 
translocation. I hey considered that the resistance to a translocation 
stream must be high owing to the fact that a large proportion of the cross 
section of the phloem is occupied bv viscous contents of protoplasm and 
proteins. I hey stated that the velocities of transport comparable with 
diffusion alone could be maintained only under such conditions, and that 
such velocities could not account for the quantity of material that is 
moved through the stem and roots. 


1«» illustrate these points thov cited as an example the translocation of carbo¬ 
hydrates from th«- h aves ..f the potato to its tubers. They selected a branch connect- 
ini' the Stem with 'uIht that contained SOr. of carbohydrate that had been deposited 
during a period of inn days and determined that the area of the cross section of the 
l.hloem tissue of this branch .-.mounted to 0.122 sq. mm., not allowing for the cell 
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walls and nonfunctional dements. Assuming that all the carbohydrate, rot!,- 
tuber passed through the phloem tissue and that they were earned >n a soh.t.on « box- 
concentration was 10 per cent, :>00 rr. of this solution would have |»«dn> »*» «*>*• 

The velocity of the solution in its passage would thus have bem () „ 042 X 100 X 24 " r 
approximately 30 cm. per hour. The concentration of the solution, however, proba¬ 
bly never exceeds 5 per cent; hence the rate of transl-a.,..,, must have approx,...a 
.00 cm. per hour. In .he yam. Mason ami Uwin <192., M.ev.,1 .ha higher a , - 
than those for .he rale of diffusion would have • , I ,1 h 

assumed .ha. if a 10 per rent sugar soh.lion were ,..bed by .he h ave- ... .he ph . , 

elements and this were converted in.,, an ins..h,hle earl,..hydrate ... .he < .be ■ ' 

d,slant as soon as it reached this destination, .hen a rate of .ran-por. b> ■*.««“ “ 
alone of only 0.2 mm. per day would be evened. They .herefnre ' 

the observed rate of .ranslocation of ear.vdra.es .« so Inch that . 

accounted for by diffusion alone .1,rough .he phh-m elements. M 

plasmic streaming is taken in... areonnl. They eonsnlere.1 that these fa. .s fore. one 
to conclude that the phloem ehuuen.s are not ade.p.a.e ... .rans.m. he an.ms.f 

earhohydra.es aetually known ... .ravel .low,.ward ,n .he stems and ... >'• • 

Dixon and hi, students main.:.I .ha. .hr.i«r ... .he organs vompm n.h 

are moved upward and downward through .he eo«d..ei„.g elcn.en., of ,h. « 

the xylem sap. Dixon rons.drred Mm. Ins .d.serva.mns on .he mailings 

strengthens .his view, lie noted , 1023, .ha.. elemrn.s ... ..m* 11 

are differentiated in Ihr pelmle. of the .anvied..,,, u.u. h earh. r lhan are ' • 
tubes, so that before .he la..er are fornual. . ..„s,de,:d.h .ranspor. of organ e 

to the embryo takes ..<■. He l-heval .ha.. ., vv,deuce .ha. .. and 

not l he sieve tubes curry the organic Mil stances. 


Dixon and l.is pupils Mieved ll.at tin- |.1.lot'll. .> a moans for Hu 
tra.ksmis.sion of organic sul.s.anee in :t radial diree.nm and .•m.s.,loro,l 
tlmt the medullary rays receive their organic materials from it. 1 ■«’ 
phloem elements with the medullary rays and wn.nl parenchyma present a 
large surface to the conducting xylem. which thus facilitates the inter¬ 
change of the organic substances between the living cells and these non¬ 
living conducting elements. , , 

Curtis (11)2.5). however, calculated the cross-sectmnal areas of the 
conducting tissues of potato rhizomes ami found that the xylem in this 
ease has an even smaller cross-sectional area than the phloem. I he small 
area of the cross section of the phloem cannot thus be considered as 
evidence that the sugar travels in the xylem. Furthermore, according 
to Curtis, sugars have never l»een demonstrated to he present in the 
conducting elements of the potato xylem. It should he noted in this 
regard that the relative areas of the conducting xylem elements and the 
living cells of the stem differ widely for different plants, as shown by 
Dixon and Marshall (H) 15). 

2. Composition and Amount of Or. unit- Compounds in 7 rach,alb*ip. 
Hartig (1858) ringed a number «.f trees and noted after a lime Hull .In' 
starch below the ring had disappeared. He eoneluded from tin.- I ha. 
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the reserve food products must have moved up through the xylem. A* 
pointed out by Curtis (1920), however, he overlooked the fact that the 
foods stored below the ring might have been used locally for growth or 
have been moved downward through the phloem and used in root growth. 
Ilartig considered that the materials formed in the leaves are passed 
down in the bark and stored in the wood parenchyma and medullary rays 
and in the spring are brought into solution and passed upward through 
the conducting elements of the xylem. 

Schroeder (1871) made some observations on the sap of Acer pla- 
tnnoidcs and Bctula. He noted that the sugar content of the sap from the 
birch decreased from early to late spring. The sugar concentration of the 
maple sap was greater in the upper part of the stem than in the lower, 
while the opposite condition prevailed in the birch. 

Fischer (1888. 1890) by microchemical means demonstrated the 
presence of reducing substances in the conducting xylem elements of 
numerous trees and found that they were less in amount in the summer 
and autumn than in the spring. Dixon and Atkins (1915, 1916) examined 
the tracheal sap of a number of deciduous woody plants and found that 
the concentration of the soluble carbohydrates in the transpiration 
stream was greater than that of the electrolytes. The sugars were both 
the reducing and nonreducing types, and. estimated as glucose, their 
concentration ranged from 0.3 to 2 per cent depending upon the date of 
examination. The greatest concentration of sugar occurred in the early 
spring. This was followed l»v a rapid dilution in spring and early summer 
with a minimum occurring in the summer or autumn. A rise in concen¬ 
tration took place during the winter, culminating in a spring maximum 
just prior to the opening of the buds. These authors concluded that the 
conveyance upward of sugars is a continual and primary function of 
the xvlem. The sheath of wood parenchyma around the vessels functions 
as a storage place from which sugars pass into the rising transpiration 
stream. They believed that the medullary rays convey carbohydrates 
from the bark to these sheaths. 

The sap of the <ugar maple has a sugar concentration of between 2 
and 3 per cent. This flow of sap is considered good evidence that the 
conducting element.- of the wood are able to carry this sugar both upward 
and downward at a comparatively rapid rate. No sap in this case comes 
trom the bark (Adams, 1923). MacDougal (1926) found considerable 
amounts of reducing substances in the sap of the xylem of Monterey pine, 
the more concentrated solutions being in the outer rings. 

Anderssen (1929). in the case of the tracheal sap of the pear, found 
that the free reducing substances and sucrose showed a high concentration 
in late winter and early spring, a rapid decrease in late spring, and a 
very low amount during the summer. These substances were found to be 
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limited to the outer annual ring in 3-year-old pear branches during iIn- 
late winter and spring. He thought this showed that the starch in tin- 
inner rings when hydrolyzed does not pass into the adjacent trael.eae but 
is transferred along the medullary rays toward the outer tracheae into 
which it passes. 

The nitrogen in the tracheal sap of the pear was found to consist 
almost entirely of organic nitrogen, and no nitrates could be detected 
until after the sap had been concentrated. On Nov. It) the sap contained 
60 p.p.m. of total nitrogen and on May 10. 163 p p m., of which 110 p pm. 
were present as amino nitrogen and 40 p.p.m. as amide nitrogen. 

Some evidence has been presented that indicates that the living ce lls 
of stems and petioles are not necessary for the translocation of organic- 
materials. This has been taken as proof that the organic matter moves 
through the xylem rather than through the phloem. 'Hie work of 
Deleano (1011) has been the most frequently quoted in proof of this. He 
chloroformed the petioles of grape leaves and found that the transloca¬ 
tion of organic materials from the leaves continued, although at a reduced 
rate. Some movement of organic materials from the leaves also took 
place after the petioles had l»een killed by heat. 

b. The Phloem .—It is the intention to state here in a general way the 
type of experiments performed to determine the relation of the- phloem 
to the translocation of organic materials and the theories that have been 
proposed to account for their movement. 

1. The Kind of Experiments.—M ost of the experiments may be elassi- 
fied under the following headings: 

(a) Ringing .—The view that the phloem elements arc* the channels 
for the movement upward and downward of organic compounds in the 
plant rests mainly upon the results obtained from ringing experiments 
in which the phloem portion of the stems has been severed by removing 
n ring of bark extending to the cambium. Experiments of this type 
were some of the earliest performed in plant physiology, and in general 
they have indicated that the downward passage of organic material is 
prevented or greatly hindered by the ringing. The death of a tree due 
to girdling is attributed to the fact that the downward movement of 
organic materials manufactured in the leaves is prevented to the extent 
that the roots die from starvation. 

It has generally been assumed that the removal of the phloem in no 
way injured or affected the functioning of the xylem. but recent obser¬ 
vations indicate that it does so unless special precautions are taken 
On that account, the evidence obtained in the earlier ringing experiment 
cannot be taken as conclusive proof that the results obtained were due 
alone to the severance of the phloem tissue. It would be well now to 
review some of the more recent ringing experiments and consider the 
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evidence thus obtained in regard to the part played by the phloem in 
the movement of organic material. 

Curtis (1020) by ringing the twigs of Philadclphus pubes cons, Acer 
saccharum , Crutacijus up., Pyrus inulus, and others found that the defol¬ 
iated stems did not continue to grow after the starch supply above a 
ring was depleted. If the stem above a ring, however, was not defoliated, 
the leaves were able to furnish a sufficient supply of material to allow 
for considerable growth. The carbohydrates stored in the xvlem below 
the ring can apparently not be removed through the xylem but may be 
transferred radially to the phloem, where they may be carried downward 
if there is no second ring below. 

Mason (1922) in the ease of the bitter cassava (Manihot utilissima) 
found that the final weight of the tuberous roots of the ringed plants 
was only about one-fourth that of the unringed stems. Gardner (1925) 
in a study of the conductive tissues in the shoots of Bartlett pear con¬ 
cluded that the phloem is the tissue largely concerned in the longitudinal 
movement of fowls. By using potassium hydroxide a ring was made 
which did not injure the xylem. yet it did not conduct the food stored 
between two rings past them, while the starch above and below the rings 
was removed. Both old and new tracheal tubes of excised pear branches 
allowed water and solutions of glucose and asparagine to pass through 
under pressure. In his opinion there is little reason to believe that 
the outer and inner xylem ad differentially in the conduction of foods 
and water, because only the outer xylem conducts foods, while the whole 
cros- sectimi is med for water transport. He found that ringing did 
not induce the formation of tyloses within the tracheae of the pear shoots 
but that it diil affect tin* xylem by actual mechanical injury by clogging 
and by drying the outer vessels. The inner xylem. comprising 75 to 
Stl per cent of the ringed shoots, was uninjured and was available for 
carbohydrate conduction but was evidently not used for that function. 
In Unbiniu psi luloacnciu. tyloses effectively blocked the passage of water 
and solutes of gltici»se and asparagine through the innermost xylem. The 
conduction of food* in this- species is thus apparently limited to the phloem 
or to the outermost xylem. 

Loomis (19.TI. 1985) reported that in woody plants ringing stopped the 
upward movement of the organic nitrogenous compounds formed in the 
roots and the downward movement of the carbohydrates formed in 
the leaf. Tinier ordinary conditions, the protoplasm of the phloem cells 
is impermeable to these organie compounds so that they do not pass into 
the xylem. Their movement is tints confined to the plasmodesmal 
connections between the living cells of the phloem. Loomis noted that, 
after 4 to 5 weeks, ringing lost its effectiveness in checking the upward 
and downward movement of organic compounds. He suggested that the 
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cells of the ringed segments became increasingly permeable with tune so 
that these compounds diffused into the xylcm. and were thus moved 
past the interruption in the phloem. Phillis and Mason (1936) in ringintt 
experiments upon the cotton plant observed that in intact steins, nitrogen 
traveled upward in considerable amounts from the basal to the apical 
region, while little or none entered the apical region of the ringed group. 
They inferred that some of the nitrogen at least which entered the apical 
region of normal plants traveled in the phloem, and they concluded that 
nitrogen and carbohydrate could travel simultaneously in opposite 
directions in this tissue. 

(6) Insects. —The position taken by certain apbi.ls on die vaseular bundles «f 
leaves has been considered an indicator of the tissue in whirl, the organic mater,:.b 
travel. Thus Davidson (1921) by fixing ll.r aphids «if» found that ih«-> "-ek the 
phloem part of the vascular bundle when tapping the plant for nulnenis I he 
observation of Schneider-Orclli (1909) on the influence of :» leaf miner upon trans¬ 
location is worthy of note. He found that when it had bored through veins the 
storage of starch in the tissues was affected. It was observed Ha. « „• dcslnirtio., 
of the xylem and the greater portion of the bundle shell, be brough about 

without causing an accumulation of starel, in the distal part of the leaf, but that mi 
injur)' of phloem resulted in an accumulation of stand, pro,».rt,mini to the extent of 

the injury. ... ... 

(c) Protoplasm. —It has previously Ih-.ii mentioned in this chapter that the sieve 

tubes, companion cells, and phloem parenchyma are living - ells and have a I'.gli 
colloidal content compared with the vc^-ls and Iraehehls of the xylem. It has also 

been mentioned that the presence of the contents of .hese cells has I.. considered 

by some to prevent the translocation of organic matter m Milhm-iU an."'«»■> >«•■ ^ 

diffusion, to account for the total quantity that is actually moved. N-m*', the 
other hand, consider that the protoplasm plays some role ... Hus tran*k.cnl,»,i. and 
considerable experimental work lias heel, done to deter,nine if .« •> actually concerned 
m this process. 

DeVries (1885) pointed out that diffusion alone is apparently too slow to accoun 

for the movement of organic ... that actually occurs. He suggcs.cl tl.ai 

the rotation and eircula.ion of .he prompt.,, might a,d ... .!„• trnt,*h*-niion process, 
since he and others had noted protoplasm.,- stream..,g in the phl<H-ii. 'issue, i urns 
0929) observed streaming in the companion cell, and phka-in parenchyma m nu.m r- 
ous plants but in no sieve loins except those of Elmira, lie considered Hat mjurx 
•n preparing sections might aeeouni for the failure to observe streaming in the mature 
sieve tubes and believed that i« is very likely that rolalion and stream,ng of some 
t«»rt do actually occur in them umh-r normal condition*. 

Czapck (1897) and Del,at,o (19111 found that chloroforming tin* petioles without 
killing the cells delayed starch removal from the leaves. Cxapck did not consoler 
'he streaming of the protoplasm as essential but seemed to favor some M-. ret.ve act,on 
by the protoplasm. Steward (1928), however. Mirvcd that streaming of the proto¬ 
plasm might be the cause that facilitates the diffusion of Hie organic.mpoumb 

through protoplasmic membranes. 

Curtis (1928 to 1929) studied the effects of dulling u|m»i, the translocation ot 
carbohydrates. In the ease of leaves, lie encased the |M-« loirs with rubber tubing 
through which water of a desired ,ei„|M-ratur,- could In- run. He found that the '-'t* 1 
carbohydrate content in the leaves with the chilled petioles was alwnvs higher H,ai, 
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that in the controls, the ratio of the total carbohydrate of the chillc,l leaves to the 
cheeks being 1.37. The ratio of the sugar content of the chilled leaves to the checks 
was 1 49 The chilling of the petioles to 2 to 3°C. clearly interfered with the removal 
of sugar from the leaf, but chilling to 7 to 9° did not cause a significant retardation. 
Using plants grown in sand and watered with known chemicals and treating the stems 
as mentioned above, Curtis found that chilling interfered with the upward movement 
of inorganic nutrients. Thus the gain in total ash of the urn-hilled plants was .,8.3 per 
cent of that at the beginning, while that of the chilled stems was only 3o per cent. 

The temperatures at which chilling interferes with the translocation of materials 
is approximately that at which streaming in protoplasm ceases. The evidence indi¬ 
cates that living cells take an active part in both the upward and downward movement 
of materials and that this movement is probably facilitated by the streaming of the 
protoplasm. It should be noted that chilling apparently has little or no effect upon 
water movement, since plants bled as freely from the cut ends of chilled stems as they 
did from the unchilled. 

Schumacher (1930, 1932) concluded that the sieve tulx-s are the channels of trans¬ 
port for organic materials, lie observed the location of the potassium salt of fluo¬ 
rescein bv means of ultraviolet light. He found that this compound is taken up bv 
leaves and is transported by the protoplasm into the sieve tubes and then downward. 

2. Theories of Movement .—It is apparently well established that the translocation 
of the major portion of the organic compounds in plants is through the phloem. The 
means, however, by which this movement of these compounds is accomplished are 
as vet not known (Kniseman. 1931). 

A rather elaborate theory of transport in the plihiem was proposed by Munch 
i |92ff, 1927, 1930). According to Curtis (193A) this theory suggests that there is a 
unidirectional flow of phloem contents that is caused by a pressure gradient. This 
pressure gradient is established and maintained by differences in osmotic concentra¬ 
tions of supplying and receiving tissues. In applying this theory it is assumed that a 
semipermcablc membrane separates the living cells of the phloem from the xylcin 
tissues. The plasimslesms are supposed to allow for the flow of solutions from out¬ 
living cell to another, while the sieve pores allow for similar flow through the special¬ 
ized sieve tubes. Thus, according to this theory, if the supplying cells or tissues have a 
high osmotic concent rat ion, the receiving cells a low concentration, and the plasino- 
desms and sieve pore* allow for mass flow, there should be a transport of solution from 
the colls with high concentration and high turgor to those with low. 

The theorv of Munch ha> been adversely criticized by Woovers and Westenberg 
(19311, Curtis < I93.*>>, and Mason. Maskell.and Phillis < !93ttt. Three of the numerous 
objections as stated by Curtis are as follows: <o» The theory does not account for the 
observed simultaneous movement in both directions through the phloem, d»> the pres¬ 
sure gradients available an- insufficient to cause :• flow of solution through the con¬ 


ducting tissues inf 


receiving cells and exudation of water from the receiving cells, 
and < , \isiing osmotic mid turgor gradients have b**cin*bserved in many cases to lead 
in a reverse direction from that required by the proposed hypothesis. Curtis (1920', 
nd t "urlis and Scofield » 1933 found m certain cases that the osmotic 


l-Vrnnld 192*, . 
n-lationships of 
sis ot‘ Miinc‘t. 

< ‘rafts 1 • *3 1 
in plan's occur 
l b. ; 
blit 
rc.-u • 


Ian’ tissues were directly opposite to those demanded by the hypo! he 

1932. 1933. 1930' considered that the movement of organic materials 
through the entire cros> section of the phloem including the cell walls, 
a “\ud.-iiion in cucurbits indicates that the movement is not of local origin 
direct manifestation of a process occurring throughout the plant. As a 
ins process, organic finds are moved over long distances in a relatively short 
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time. It appears that this conduction is of the nature- of an elongated, somewhat 
clastic osmometer working under a positive pressure and activated by a concentration 
gradient of its osmotically active contents. Crafts stated that the mechanism of 
xylem exudation appears to be of a different nature for the ordinary osmotic action 
cannot account for the rapid flow obtained from plants. When root pressure is 
manifested, the xylem vessels have their total contents replaced many times during 
the day. Any theory of root pressure that fails to explain the simultaneous absorption 
and secretion of water and inorganic ions into nonliving vessels is inadequate. 
Although the movements of organic and inorganic materials may not be directly 
correlated, they arc both in progress at the same time and involve the same general 
tissues. 

Phloem sap may be coagulated in the stem by heat, and if a heated portion of a 
stem is cut no phloem exudation occurs, while heating has no visible effects upon 
xylem exudation. Exudation from the cut xylem depends upon conditions affecting 
water loss, since the water deficit must Ik- satisfied before an actual exudation occurs. 
Phloem exudation will occur from severely wilted plants (Mollies. 1931). and, although 
the volume of the exudate is reduced in proportion to the water deficit, the dry weight 


composition tends to increase. 

Steward and Priestley (1932) adversely criticized the theory propounded bv Crafts 
that there is n movement of organic materials through the cell walls. Mason and 
Maskcll (1934) reported that their experimentation strengthened the hypothec that 
movement of materials along the phloem is determined inde|H-mlelitly for each material 
by the concentration gradient of its mobile form in the channel of transport. Ma*on. 
Maskcll, and Phillis (1936) considered that neither the Munch theory of nci*' th»w. 
nor the theory of protoplasmic streaming gives a satisfactory explanation of the move¬ 
ment of organic materials in the cotton plant. The student is referred to the mono¬ 
graph by Curtis (1935) for a detailed discussion of the movement of solute.-, in the 

plant. 


6. Lateral Translocation.—Tin- lateral transfer of organic materials 
in plants is for the most part in a radial direction. This movement takes 
place principally through the medullary rays but is never so marked as 
the longitudinal movement. Translocation around the stem i> appar¬ 
ently almost negligible. It has long been observed that the animal rings 
of trees Oil the side directly under the larger limbs or on the sunny >td«- 
of trees bordering on a forest are much larger than those mi the opposite 
side. Czapek (1897) in ringing experiments found that ringing eould l»e 
nullified only by vertical bridges connecting the upper and lower portions 
of the hark. Oblique and zigzag bridges were ineffective in the traii>n*r- 
®ncc of organic materials across the ring. 'Phis indicates that ’her*- is 
little lateral translocation. Auchtcr (1923) obtained evidence in tin ease 
of fruit trees which indicates that the foods manufarliired on on- ride .»f 
these arc used and stored mainly in that side or arc translocated for the 
most part, to the roots directly beneath. Caldwell (193(1) noted that the 
removal of the leaves from one side of tin* crown of the Swede turnip 
during the early stages of growth caused the development of a root that 
was flattened on the defoliated side. The removal of the leaves from one 
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side of a sunflower plant was followed by an asymmetrical development 
of it. When differentiated treatment of the roots of 2-year-old privet 
cuttings was performed, there resulted a considerable difference in the 
foliage on each side. 

6. Translocation of Carbohydrates.—It has previously been men¬ 
tioned that sugars are translocated farther and in greater quantities 
than any other organic compound and are almost without exception the 
form in which carbohydrates arc moved. Mason and Maskell (1928) in 
their thorough and detailed study of the transport of carbohydrates in 
the cotton plant have given us the most extensive information concerning 
carbohydrate traaslocation that is at present available. On that account 
their results will be reviewed here in considerable detail. 

They found that the concentration of the total sugars in the cell 
sap of the bark was greatly in excess of that of the wood or leaf. Thus 
in one 24-hr. period the sugar content of the xylcm varied from 0.05 
to 0.07 per cent, the sugar content of the bark from 3.0 to 3.5 per cent, and 
the sugar content of the leaf from 1.5 to 1.8 per cent. In another observa¬ 
tion it was found that the total sugar concentration in the boll was approx¬ 
imately 0.5 per cent higher than that of the bark, the concentration ranging 
from 5 to 6 per cent in both. Under the same conditions the sugar con¬ 
centration of the leaves varied from 1.5 to 2.5 per cent. The concentra¬ 
tion curves of these three plant parts, however, ran parallel, for the most 
part, but those for the bark and boll lagged behind that of the leaf. The 
sugar concentration rose in all three of these parts during the day and fell 
during the night, but the concentration in the wood was not appreciably 
affected by the change from day to night. The diurnal variations in the 
concentration of total sugars in the leaf were more highly correlated with 
variations of the concentrations in the bark than in the wood. In two 
experiments in which samples of the bark were taken from different levels 
on the stem it was shown that the concentration of the total sugars in the 
upper part of the stem was higher than that in the lower portion. 

Reducing sugars were present in the leaves greatly in excess of sucrose. 
In the boll, the excess of reducing sugars over sucrose was especially 
marked. In the stem, however, sucrose was in excess of the reducing 
sugar, the concentration of sucrose in the bark increasing during the day 
and decreasing during the night, while the reducing sugars remained 
relatively constant. Phillis and Mason (1933) noted that sucrose is the 
only sugar in the cotton plant that shows well-marked and consistent 
diurnal changes in tin* lamina and petiole of the leaf accompanied by 
corresponding changes in the rate of transport. 

Mason and Maskell (1928) believed that their chemical analyses 
suggest that in the cotton plant tin* translocation of sugar occurs in the 
bark. A< the major part of t lie fluctuations in the total sugars of the bark 
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was found to be due to changes in the sucrose, they believed that the bulk 
of the carbohydrate translocated through this stem travels in that form. 
They considered that sugar moves from the leaf to the bark by a process 
similar to physical diffusion in that concentration changes in the leaf are 
followed by similar changes in the bark. They assumed that even though 
the exchange of the solute may take place against a concentration 
gradient, the possibility of a definite causal relationship In-tween con- 
centration changes in the leaf and bark is not excluded. Since a concen¬ 
tration gradient exists in the bark down the stem, the movement of 
sugars down the stem toward the roots resembles movement by simple 
diffusion, in that the direction of movement is from a region of high to one 
of low concentration. 

Since the sucrose concentration of the bark was found to be on an 
average 2 per cent higher than that of the boll and since the rate of trans¬ 
port of sugar into the boll tended to increase as the sucrose gradient from 
bark to boll increased, it was concluded that the sucrose gradient between 
bark and boll is probably an important factor in determining variations in 
the rate of carbohydrate transport through the pedicel to the boll. It was 
also shown that the rate of transport of sugar into the boll was approxi¬ 
mately four times greater by day than by night, a fact that is in harmony 
with the preceding conclusions, since the variation in the sucrose concen¬ 
tration in the bark follows closely in the changes in sugar concentration in 
the assimilating organs due to alternation of day and night. 

By well-controlled ringing experiments. Mason and Masked obtained 
further evidence that the transport of carbohydrates in the cotton plant 
occurs in the bark. (1) Hinging caused an accumulation o! carbohy¬ 
drates, not only in the bark and wood just above the ring but also 
in the leaves 2 ft. distant from it. (2) Hinging interrupted the downward 
transport of carbohydrate in the stem but did not interrupt the downward 
movement of a dye in the wood. It was thus concluded that the move¬ 
ments in these two parts are fundamentally different. (3) When the 
wood and bark were completely separated from each other, the move¬ 
ment of sugar took place through the hark at nearly a normal rate, hut no 
movement of sugar through the w«hmI could be detected. Baldwin (1934) 
found that from 3 to 4 years were required for girdled hardwoods to die. 
From 20 to 300 times as much sugar accumulated above t he cut as below, 
and from two to three- times as much as in normal tfees- Two years alter 
girdling, the sugar reserves alwve the cut were lower in amount than m 
the trunk of normal trees. In order to determine wl.ai portion of the 
hark is concerned in the trnnsloeation of sugar. Mason and Masked 
subdivided the bark into three zones -outer, middle, and inner of approx¬ 
imately equal eross-seetional area -and analyzed e.u li of these portions. 
They found that sucrose increased in concentration from outside to inside, 
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while reducing sugars increased in the reverse direction. The radial 
gradient, of reducing sugars was relatively stable, but the gradient in 
sucrose fluctuated markedly, increasing or decreasing as the sugar supply 
in the bark increased or decreased. There was a high positive correlation 
between the percentage of sieve tubes in any zone of bark and the sucrose 
concentration in that zone, and a high negative correlation between 
the percentage of sieve tubes and the concentration of reducing 
sugars. 

The sugars, in particular the sucrose, in the sieve tubes fluctuated 
markedly with changes in the sugar supply to the bark. The changes in 
the sugars of the parenchyma were, however, very small. The gradient 
in sugar concentration from sieve tubes to bark parenchyma was found in 
some cases to be 500 times as steep as the vertical gradient in the sieve 
tubes. There was a high correlation between the concentration of 
total sugars in the whole bark and the concentration in the sieve tubes, 
so that the gradient in the whole bark could be used as an estimate 
of the gradient in the sieve tubes. These observations appear to offer 
conclusive proof that the longitudinal translocation of sugars for the most 
part takes place through the sieve tubes. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that all the individual carbohy¬ 
drates in plant material are capable of conversion into each other, and 
t hat in being transported from the leaves to the roots, a given carbohydrate 
may have been transformed numerous times (Yirtanen and Nordlund, 
1934). 

It has been noted by Jost (1907), Mangham (1910 to 1922), Dixon and 
Ball (1922), and others that physical diffusion alone seems much too slow 
to account for the large quantities of carbohydrates that are moved 
longitudinally in plants. Mangham (1917) proposed a theory to account 
for the translocation of carbohydrates through the phloem elements 
that does not involve the physical diffusion of sugars through the proto¬ 
plasmic membranes. He assumed that in the plant protoplasm there 
are present constituents capable of adsorbing sugars from solution; 
that for any given concentration of sugar present in the liquid phase of the 
protoplasm and the cell sap continuous with it there would be a definite 
concentration of sugar present- at the adsorbing surface; and that any 
alteration of concentration in any region would lead to a readjustment of 
concentration equilibrium which would be transmitted or propagated as a 
wave through the system of these adsorbing particles and the solution 
immediately in contact with them. The connecting threads of the sieve 
tubes are assumed to provide a continuous protoplasmic pathway so the 
sieve plates would cause little ii any obstruction to the progress of the 
wave of readjustment of concentration equilibrium. He considered that 
the sieve tubes would thus permit the passage of the waves with more 
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effect than would be possible in any other type of c ell except latieiferous 
cells. 

The work of Mason and Masked (1928). however, indicates that sugars 
move through the sieve tubes by a process similar to diffusion. Thus 
if sugars move in this tissue by diffusion, it would seem possible that 
the rate of movement of sugar at any point would be proportional to the 
concentration gradient in the channels of transport and to the cross- 
sectional area of the channels. Mason and Masked investigated this 
point by examining the changes in rate produced by reducing the area 
of the channels of transport. It was found that a reduction by ringing in 
a cross-sectional area of the bark of approximately 45 per cent caused a 
reduction in the rate of sugar translocation of only 22.4 per cent. 1 bus 
the rate of transport across unit cross-sectional area of the bark in the 
constricted area was increased by reducing the area available for trans¬ 
port. This increase in rate was accompanied by and could be explained 
in terms of an increase in the gradient of sugar concentration across the 
constricted region. 

The rate of sugar movement through the sieve tubes is. however, much 
higher than that which ordinarily occurs in purely physical diffusion. 
Mason and Masked (192H) stated in the case of the cotton plant that the 
observed diffusion constant of sugar in the sieve tubes is about 40.000 
times as great as the diffusion constant for sugar in a 2 per cent solution 
of sucrose in water and that it is almost identical with the diffusion con¬ 
stant for molecules of the size of the sucrose molecule diffusing in air. 
Although there seems to be good evidence that the carbohydrates 
travel as sugars in the sieve tubes, no satisfactory explanation lias been 
given of the manner in which these products are moved with adequate 
Npccd in the required amount (Macl)ougal, 1920). I he rate of move¬ 
ment of sugar from bark to wood appears, on the other hand, not very 
much greater than would be accounted for by purely physical diffusion. 

The translocation of carbohydrates in germinating seeds and in seed¬ 
ling plants has been extensively studied by Sachs (1H02), Detmer (1880), 
LeCIerc and Breazenlc (1911). Boyscn-Jeiisen (1915), Choate (1921). 
Toole (1924), Yocum (1925), and others. Only a few of these observa¬ 
tions will be discussed here, as detailed information may be obtained by 
consulting the references mentioned above. It should be kept in mind 
that the transformation of carbohydrates from one form to another is very 
frequent and rapid in plants, especially in seedlings, so that any given 
molecule of sugar passes no considerable distance without changing 
into other sugars or into insoluble carbohydrates for temporary storage. 

In the wheat seedling, Choate (1921) detected reducing sugars in 
the coleorhiza, root, endosperm, coleoptile, plumule, and sculellum 
niter 12, 18, 24, 30, 48 and 90 hr., respectively, while starch appeared 
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in the root cap in 12 hr. after the beginning of germination. In the 
endosperm, reducing sugar is first found near the basal end of the embryo 
but is eventually found throughout the whole tissue. At the end of 7 
days, starch was still present in the endosperm, although all the grains 
were corroded. Yocum (1925) noted that the greatest amount of reduc¬ 
ing sugar in the plumules and roots was present at the ninth day. There 
was no evidence of sucrose formation taking place in the seed. When 
the starch showed a rapid loss the dextrins increased and then dropped 
off at about the same rate as the total sugars, but at no time were there 
sufficient dextrins in the roots and plumules to indicate that transloca¬ 
tion of dextrins occurs. The starch content of the seed and seedling 
dropped off rapidly the first 7 days, the decline being extreme from the 
third to the sixth day. The amount of sugar was highest at 6 days. 
The proportional increase of plumule and roots in dry weight was greatest 
at this period, so the greatest starch hydrolysis and the greatest sugar 
content accompanied the greatest growth. Starch was found in the 
plumules and roots at all stages. It appears that if the seedling has 
good growing conditions, it will store temporary starch in all its tissues. 
The seedlings of wheat depend entirely upon the endosperm for their 
carbohydrate supply for 6 days. From the sixth to the twelfth day they 
depend only partially on this source, after which they depend entirely 
upon photosynthesis for this supply. Toole (1924) in the case of ger¬ 
minating corn could find no reducing sugars in the cells of the scutellum, 
although sucrose was present in about the same amount as in the dry 
embryo. He thought that sucrose might represent the translocation form 
of carbohydrates in the corn seedling. 

7. Translocation of Fats and Oils.—Our knowledge concerning the 
translocation of fats and oils is very meager and is confined almost 
entirely to observations of the germination of fatty seeds. The known 
facts may perhaps be best presented by reviewing the results that have 
been reported. 

Sachs, as early as 1859, observed considerable quantities of oil in the 
livpoeotyls of seeds and concluded that it had moved out from the seed 
in that form. He believed, however, that the greater portion of the 
reserve oil in seeds is transformed to carbohydrates for transport and 
use. 

Schmidt (1891) reported extensive experiments on the translocation 
of oil in seedlings. Me believed that in many cases oils are transported 
as such to the different regions of tin* seedling, where it is broken up into 
the necessary products for growth. His conclusions were based on the 
following experiments: Pea seedlings were grown in the dark until 
the stored foods of the cotyledons were exhausted. A longitudinal 
incision was made j -t above the ground and a strip of filter paper 
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saturated with oil was inserted in the incision. By using colored oils, 
their presence in the intercellular spares and in the cytoplasm could be 
detected. When almond oil mixed with oleic acid was used, he observed 
that the rise of the oil was increased as the amount of fatty acid was 
increased. He reported that the neutral oil with which lie worked 
did not enter the cell unless there was present at least in per cent free 
acid. When pure fatty acid was used, its presence could be detected 
in the cytoplasm within a few hours. Schmidt explained these results 
by assuming that soaplike compounds were formed with the free acid 
and that the emulsification of the neutral fat by these soapy substances 
occurred. He thus assumed that the neutral oil passed through the cell 
walls from cell to cell as a fine emulsion. 

Rhine (1926) repeated the work of Schmidt. He found that the 
movement of oil in plants treated after the manner of Schmidt was 
through the intercellular spaces of the outer region of the cortex. < on- 
trary to the observations of Schmidt, however, lie found that a fatty and 
in the pure state did not rise so rapidly as did the neutral fats of these 
acids. Thus linseed oil rose at the rate of 2 cm. per hour, while the fatty 
acids of this oil rose at the rate of only 1 cm. per hour. 1 he fatty acids 
entered the cytoplasm of the cells from the intercellular spaces ami 
appeared in the cytoplasm in the form of small droplets. I.u:>eed oil. 
however, with a free acid content of less than 2 per cent penetrated the 
cell walls as well as the free acid. 

Rhine believed that since the oil in the cells during translocation 
is in the emulsified state, while the oil on the outside of the cells in t hese 
experiments was pure and homogeneous, the cases could not be considered 
comparable. He believed that the movement of oils through the cell 
walls must be demonstrated from the emulsion state with water if the 
continuous phase of the experimental results is to lie taken as an indication 
of what actually occurs in the plant. When pea seedlings were phiee.1 
in an emulsion of linseed fatty acids, no intake whatsoever of the oils 
took place. 

Since the seedling that had lieea used in the for.Koine experiments 
were starved and etiolated, it was considered that an abnormal condition 
might prevail in the walls bordering on the intercellular spaces. In 
order to investigate this point, two sets of seedlings were treated. One 
set was well supplied with water and the other partially desiccated by 
drying with a fan. In the seedlings that had an abundance of water, 
the rise of the oil in most cases wits zero and no penetration of the cell 
walls occurred. The increased drying effects of air currents increased 
the rate of the ascent of the oil and facilitated its penetration. It was 
thus definitely shown that the observed intake of oil by plants was dm 
to an unnatural drying out of the cell walls -a condition that does not 
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prevail in the cells of germinating fatty seed through which oil has been 
supposed to pass. 

It was suggested by Schmidt (1891) that soaps formed from the fatty 
acids might facilitate the movement of oils through the cells. If soaps 
are found to function in that manner, the tissues must be alkaline in order 
that they may not decompose. Rhine (1926) determined the pH value 
of the* hypocotyls of a number of seedlings of fatty seeds with the following 
results: 


Hypocotyls of Ka»gc “f pH 

Peanut. 5.4 to 5.8 

Sunflower. 5.2 to 5.6 

Castor bean. 5.2 to 5.6 

Hemp. 6 2 to 6.6 


The phloem of these tissues was examined with special care, since 
it has been reported to be alkaline, but its aridity was found to be the 
same as that of the adjoining tissues. Under the conditions of acidity 
that were found, it would be difficult to conceive of the existence and 
movement of soaps through the tissues. 

The respiratory quotient of the hvpocotvls or other growing parts 
of the seedling should serve as an index to the nature of the food that 
is being translocated through them. If oil is being translocated as 
such and moved into the hypocotyls, it would be expected that oil would 
be used in respiration, and in that case the respiratory quotient would be 
relatively low. approximately 0.6. If the hypocotyl is receiving sugar, 
it would be used in respiration, and the respiratory quotient of the 
hypocotyl would be approximately 1.00. Rhine found that the respira¬ 
tory quotient of the hypocotyls of the seedlings of sunflower and cotton 
averaged 0.770, while that of the pea. wheat, barley, and buckwheat 
averaged 0.775. The respiratory quotient of the hypocotyl of these 
germinating oily seeds was thus almost the same as that of starchy 
seeds. This indicates that the food supplied to the hypocotyls by the 
storage region of fatty seeds reaches them in a form that yields the same 
value for the respiratory quotient as the food supplied by the typical 
carbohydrate storage seeds. This food is commonly supposed to be 
sugar. 

Rhine studied the oil gradient from the source of supply to the growing 
tip in the ease of tie* seedling' of cotton, sunflower, squash, cockicbur, 
‘•astor bean, peanut, and flax, in no ea>e did lie find a gradient from the 
storage region to the growing tip. but in every case there was a distinct 
gradient in the oil r direction: tV.. the amount of fat increased with 
the approach towai . the tip ot the hypocotyl. as shown in the following 
table: 
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Seedling 

Percentage of ether extract on 

wet basis 


Tips 

Middles 

liases 

Cotton.i 

5.75 

2.24 

1.33 


Sunflower. 

5.31 

1.34 

0 66 


Squash. 

2.59 

0 60 

0.22 



If oils are moved as such from cell to cell, some would be expected 
to be present in the cell walls. Rhine, however, was unable to observe 
in either cross or longitudinal sections any evidence of its passing through 
the walls. 

Rhine concluded that from a physical standpoint the movement ol 
oils as such through the cells is improbable. In moving downward into 
the hypocotyls, the oil must pass through the cytoplasm whose specific 
gravity is 1.00 or greater. The various extracts of the hypocotyls 
made by Rhine showed in all cases a specific gravity lower than that of 
water. Oil movement downward if it occurs would thus have to take 
place against the pressure of a denser medium, a procedure that would 
seem rather improbable. 

The presence of oil in the hypocotyls of seedlings is no proof that it 
has been moved there as such. Starch is present in most eases in the 
growing regions of plants, yet no one considers that it has been moved 
from its place of storage in that form. 

The evidence thus indicates that oils, especially in seedlings, un¬ 
converted into sugars at their place of storage and translocated to the 
different parts of the plant in that form. After the arrival of sugar at 
these regions, a portion of it at leuM may he converted into oil as a 
temporary storage product. It seems to be proved that oil as such is 
rarely if ever moved from cell to cell or from one region of the plant to 
another. 

Knight, Chamberlin, and Samuels (1021)), (linsburg (1931), Kohr- 
baugh (1034), and Young (1034, 1035) have studied the penetration of 
petroleum oils applied as sprays. 

Ginsburg (1031) noted that emulsified oils penetrated the leaves of 
apple, peach, and tomato much more slowly than did pure oils. Only 
those oils of very low viscosity penetrated the upper surface of these 
leaves. Young (1034, 1035) found that petroleum oil sprayed on apple 
leaves entered the parenchyma cells and tracheae of the veins and petioles. 
The oil in the twigs, however, was outside the parenchyma cells of the 
cortex, rays, pith, and tracheae. The petroleum oil placed upon or 
injected into the leaves of rutabaga, cucumber, potato, turnip, and 
union passed downward into the stems, roots, bulbs, and other plant part*. 
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Some of the oil was in the tracheae but most of it was between the 
parenchyma cells of the cortex, where apparently under the conditions of 
the observations most of it was conducted. 

Knight, Chamberlin, and Samuels (1929) noted in Citrus that petro¬ 
leum oils applied as sprays began to appear in the palisade layer of cells 
in about 4 hr. These oils eventually accumulated in the cells along the 
larger veins and passed into the vascular system. They next appeared in 
the phloem, rays, pith, and in the old wood fibers of the xylem, but none 
was observed in the wood of the current season’s growth. They con¬ 
sidered that most of these oils were deposited in the smaller twigs and 
limbs. Rohrbaugh (1934), however, found in his experiments with 
Citrus that oil sprays entered by capillarity, and only penetrated under 
the most favorable circumstances to the depth of five or six cells beneath 
the epidermis. The less volatile oils remained in the eitrus leaves 
throughout their life, which was more than 2 years. 

Van den Honert (1932) studied the rate of transport of potassium 
oleate along the interface between water and ether by measuring the 
resulting pH change at the distal end of the interface. The precipitation 
of oleic acid on the interface sets free potassium hydroxide, which is 
allowed to neutralize hydrochloric acid in a bulb into which the interface 
extends. The potassium hydroxide under these conditions is transported 
at a rate GS.OOt) times that at which it could have diffused through the 
water layer. He suggested that in the sieve tubes the protoplasm-vacuole 
interface is the one in which transport occurs, and that this fact is prols- 
nbly the explanation for the very rapid transport of organic materials in 
plants. 

8. Translocation of Proteins. Masked and Mason (1930), and Mason 
and Phillis (1934) stated that in the cotton plant the movement of 
nitrogen through the bark from the leaves to the roots occurs against a 
negative gradient of organic, crystalloidal nitrogen. The indications 
are that there i- no well-defined positive gradient in either amino acids or 
residual nitrogen in the sieve tubes. It should be noted, however, that a 
positive gradient in the sieve tubes may be masked by a negative one in 
the companion cells. The gradient in the sieve tubes may consist of two 
components, a dynamic gradient in translocatory nitrogen, superimposed 
upon a steeper reverse gradient of relatively immobile, storage nitrogen. 
There is apparently little *»r no movement of proteins as such through cell 
membranes or through the special conducting elements of the plant. 
Only a few protein- are soluble in water, and. since they are slowly diffus¬ 
ing substances, tlnir movement must necessarily be very slow. The 
contents of the sic t»d>es give the protein reactions and have been con¬ 
sidered on that account t*» be sin- elements in which proteins are moved 
longitudinally in the plant These elements are rich in protoplasm and 
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colloidal material, but how much of this if any is protein in transit cannot 
be determined. 

The proteins can apparently be formed in any region of the plant, 
provided that a supply of sugar and the necessary inorganic materials are 
present. It seems probable, therefore, that protcinsarenot.asa rule, manu¬ 
factured in superabundance in any special portion of the plant and then 
translocated for considerable distances for utilization or storage, but that 
they are formed in the immediate region in which they are found. The 
frequently observed fact that, when a nitrogen supply is abundant in the 
tops of plants the carbohydrates are used for top growth in larger propor¬ 
tions than when the nitrogen is more limited, is indicative that protein 
formation proceeds wherever the necessary materials are present and that 
the proteins are utilized more or less locally (Chandler. 1919). It was 
mentioned in Chap. IX that proteins are manufactured in the leaves in 
considerable amounts during the day and moved from them especially at 
night, but to what distances they are moved is not known. Amino acids 
and amides have been detected in both the xylcm and phloem elements, 
hut whether they are of local origin or are in transit from regions more 
remote has not been definitely determined. 

The movement of protein from their place of storage to their point 
of utilization has been studied for the most part in seedlings. 1 he richest 
stores of proteins occur in seeds and are rapidly broken clown and mo\cd 
to the growing portions of the seedling during germination. 1 he general 
procedure has been to study tin- kind and quantity ot the hydrolytic 
products in the original storage parts ami in the newly formed organs ot 
the seedlings. A few of the observations that have thus been made will 
now be reviewed. 

Schulze (1900) and Schulze and CaMoro (1903) found in the seedlings 
of Lupinus alb us and other leguminous seedlings t hat amino aeids appeared 
as leucine, tyrosine, and hexone bases. In the seedlings of the Alaska 
IH*a, Thompson (1915) noted that the amount of the total nitrogen 
hi the amino form increased from 0.5H per cent of the total nitrogen 
h‘ the 1-day-old seedlings to 28.27 per cent in those 7 days old. 
The distribution of the nitrogen in the 7-day seedlings was as 
follows: 
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Stark (1927) found in the seedlings of Manchu soybeans grown at 
20°C. that the o-amino nitrogen increased from 1.86 per cent of the total 
nitrogen at the age of 1 day to 23.2 per cent at the end of 39 days. In the 
case of the Midwest variety, the increase was from 2.1 to 17.8 per cent. 

These data indicate that the proteins in the seed are broken down 
into amino acids, which are translocated as rapidly as they are formed 
to the plumules and roots. In com seedlings (Pettjbone and Kennedy, 
1916) the total nitrogen in the seed decreased from 75.0 mg. per 20 seed¬ 
lings when the plumules were in. in length to 23.1 mg. when they 
had reached a length of 10 in. The total nitrogen in the plumules during 
the period increased from 12.3 to 57.5 mg., while in the roots it had 
increased from 8.2 to 307 mg. Amino acids were present in considerable 
amounts in all three parts. An analysis of the sap exuded from the 
stumps of several seedlings showed that amino acids and other protein 
decomposition products resembling proteoses and peptones were present. 
Observations similar to these have been observed by Choate (1921) work¬ 
ing with wheat seedlings. 

Jodidi (1925 to 1927) observed also in etiolated corn seedlings that 
48 per cent of the proteins present in the seed are converted into water- 
soluble diffusing nitrogen compounds within 8 days. During this period 
there is a rise in the amino nitrogen and a diminution in the peptide 
nitrogen. This is taken to mean that amino acids increase at the expense 
of polypeptides, which, along with proteoses, are among the first degrada¬ 
tion products of proteins. 

Since nitrogen increases in the plumules and roots as it disappears 
from the seed, and since amino acids are present in these parts and in 
tin- flowing sap, it seems evident that the reserve proteins of the seeds 
are transported to their points of utilization in the seedling in the form 
of amino acids. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE PROCESS OF RESPIRATION IN PLANTS 

1. Energy Relations of the Plant.—The various processes that go on 
m a green plant involve the execution of work. Some of these processes 
are the formation of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, and other organic 
compounds from the simple materials obtained from the soil and the air; 
the evaporation of water from the stem and leaves; the penetration of the 
roots through the soil; the elevation of the stem into the air; the accumu¬ 
lation of solutes; and the movements and activities of (he protoplasm 
not included in the processes mentioned above. To accomplish the 
various kinds of work, a supply of kinetic energy must be furnished con¬ 
tinually to the different plant parts concerned in the performance of the 
various functions. Let us now inquire into the source of the energy of 
the plant and its distribution, transformance. and general availability 
in the various activities of plant life. 

The sun is the source of the energy that is necessary for all life, and 
this energy is transmitted in the form of heat, light, and chemical rays. 

* About 70 per cent of this energy which falls upon the plant is absorbed by 
it. while the remainder is either reflected or transmitted. It has been 
mentioned in Chap. VIII that slightly over 70 per cent of this absorbed 
energy is utilized in the evaporation of water in transpiration. From 1.5 
to 4.5 per cent of it is utilized in the synthesis of carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins, and other organic com|>ouiids and is thus transformed into 
potential or stored energy. Another portion of the absorbed energy 
may he used directly in the various processes of the parts by which it is 
absorbed and in raising the temperature of the plant, while the remainder 
is lost by radiation into the surrounding air. 

Although the rays of the sun are the original source of the energv 
supply of the plant, the structure of the plant and the conditions under 
which it grows prevent it from utilizing this energy directly in all it> 
parts. The structure of the plant is such that its interior portions are 
not exposed to the rays of the sun. so that they cannot utilize directly the 
energy of the sunshine. Also the living cells must be furnished with a 
continuous supply of energy during darkness its well as light. It is 
evident, therefore, that some supply of energy must be available for 
immediate use in all the cells of the plant under conditions of both light 
»ml darkness. In every living plant cell there is present a supply of 
proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and other organic compounds in varying 
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amounts.' Every living plant cell thus has in the form of these com¬ 
pounds, a supply of potential energy, which, ,f changed ,n ' 0 t ^ k ‘" CtlC 
form, would be available for the life processes of the cell. The In mg 
lias the power so to transform this stored energy whenever the proper con¬ 
ditions exist. The processes associated with the transformation of poten¬ 
tial energy in the living cell into the kinetic form arc primarily chem.ea 
decompositions in which the stored foods and the protoplasm of the cel 
are involved. The most important process concerned in the liberation of 
w stored energy in the cells is termed “respiration.” Respiration may be 
defined as a process that goes on in every living cell whereby energy is 
released in a form that is available to the protoplasm. The term ener- 
gesis” has been suggested (Barnes, 1905) as a name for the processes 
involved in energy release, but this has never come into general use. 

According to Stiles and Leach (1932) respiration has sometimes been 
'called “dissimilation,” in contrast to the process of assimilation. Mal¬ 
pighi (1679) reported that seeds require a supply of free oxygen to 
germinate. Jan Ingen-Housz in 1779 and De Saussure (1804) noted 
that plants in the light apparently produced oxygen, and, in the dark, 
carbon dioxide. The latter investigator noted the difference between 
the green and colorless parts of plants in this regard, but it remained for 
Sachs (1882) to explain the difference between the two basic processes 


concerned in these gaseous exchanges. 

/ 2. Importance of Respiration.—The energy necessary for the per¬ 
formance of any function by a living organism or part of an organism is 
obtained by the process of respiration in the protoplasm. Two condi¬ 
tions, at least, are necessary for cells to perform the functions of life: 

(а) there must be substances present that can readily be oxidized, and 
from the oxidation of which the available energy can be obtained; and 

(б) there must be oxygen present with which to oxidize these materials. 
Most organisms can perform some work in the absence of free oxygen, but 
usually it is only a limited amount and for only a limited time (Meldrum, 


1933). . . .. 

3. Nature of Respiration.—In the process of respiration under ordi¬ 
nary conditions, oxygen is absorbed, organic compounds, especially 
carbohydrates and fats, disappear, and carbon dioxide and water are 
formed as end products. The materials used and the waste products 
formed in the process are well defined, but the changes that occur in the 
cell whereby the organic compounds are utilized and the waste products 
produced are not clearly understood. We can thus observe the beginning 
and end of tin* process but know little or nothing of the intermediate 


changes that occur. 

a. Direct Oxidation of Foods .—Respiration is generally considered to 
be an oxidation process because the final products—carbon dioxide, 
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water, and kinetic energy—are the same as those derived from the com¬ 
bustion of organic substances in the air. The oxidation of organic sub¬ 
stances in respiration, however, is striking in that it occurs at ordinary 
temperatures generally below 35°C., while oxidation of the same sub¬ 
stances outside the living organism is accomplished only by the aid of 
very high temperatures or of powerful reagents. The oxidation of 
organic substances in respiration apparently occurs in the protoplasm 
itself or in close proximity to it, and it is considered that the oxidation 
is accomplished by the action of oxidizing enzymes which are secreted 
by the protoplasm. Herzfeld and Klinger (1919) stressed the possibility 
that certain molecular structures may weaken the union of the oxygen 
atoms in the oxygen molecule so that “activation" (increased oxidizing 
power) results, whereby loose chemical combinations are made with 
H 2 0, with OH ions, and with 0 3 absorbing surfaces. Such organic 
compounds as the lower fatty acids or their salts might thus be oxidized 
to carbon dioxide and water, fulfilling the conditions for oxidation proc¬ 
esses in the living organism, namely active 0 ; and easily oxidizable 
simpler metabolic products, thereby rendering the assumption of certain 
oxidases unnecessary. 

According to Stiles and Leach (1932), Blackman (1928) presented a 
scheme of the respiratory process involving a chain of four consecutive 
processes as follows: 

1. Hydrolysis of starch and disaccharoses to hexoses. 

2. Activation: This includes the steps leading to the formation of 
heterohexoses with the less stable type of internal ring structure. This 
involves an isomeric change of the hexose molecule. 

3. Glycolysis: This stage, involving tin* action of the zymase complex, 
includes the degradation of activated hexose to methyl glyoxal, pyruvic 
acid, acetaldehyde, and probably lactic acid. 

4. Aerobic Respiration: This is concerned with the production of 
carbon dioxide and water from the intermediate substances produced 
in glycolysis. 

The carbon dioxide formed in the last process may account for only a 
fraction of the carbon that appears to be involved in glycolysis. The 
conclusion is thus drawn that a part of the products of glycolysis are in 
some munner reconstructed into the system. To this process the name 
“oxidative anabolism" is given. In this scheme oxygen plays a double 
role in respiration. It not only produces an oxidation of tin* products 
of glycolysis, but it also affects the preglycolytic stages in that it brings 
about an alteration in the rate of production of the direct substrate for 
glycolysis. 

In 1897 Buchner obtained zymase from yeast. It is now apparent 
that the substance originally termed zymase is a mixture of en/.ymo, ami 
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it is now usually called the “zymase complex.” The following are some 
of the enzymes present or accompanying the substance termed “ zymase”: 

(1) hexosephosplmtase, concerned in the formation of hexosephosphate; 

(2) phosphatase, which hydrolyzes hexosephosphate into hexose and 
phosphate; (3) glycolase, which acts on hexose to form pyruvic aldehyde 
or methylglyoxal; (4) carboxylase, which acts on a-ketonic acids, e.g., 
pyruvic acid, to give acetaldehyde and carbon dioxide. 

Allison. Hoover, and Burk (1933) claimed that they obtained, by 
extracting commercial sucrose with alcohol, a factor that was specific 
and essential for respiration. This factor is soluble in water and in 
absolute alcohol, but insoluble in the ordinary fat solvents. These 
characteristics classify it as a coenzyme. 

According to Stiles and Leach (1932) it is misleading to speak of 
respiration as combustion. There are only two points of resemblance 
between them. The substrate and the end products may be alike; and, 
when this is true, the amount of energy released will be the same in 
respiration and in combustion. It should, however, be remembered 
that in no ease has it been definitely proved that the carbohydrates, fats, 
or proteins are directly attacked outside the protoplasm, and it will also 
be shown in the discussion of tin* oxidizing enzymes that they are incap¬ 
able. as prepared by present methods, of oxidizing under laboratory 
conditions any of the carbohydrates or fats that arc apparently used in 
respiration. 

l>. Decomposition of Protoplasm .—It is believed by some that the 
facts of respiration may be explained more satisfactorily by assuming 
that the process is concerned in the decomposition of the living matter 
itself. Barnes (1905) assumed that in the* labile protein components 
of tin 1 protoplasm there occurs a shifting of atomic groups within the 
molecule as a result of the* addition e>f hydroxyl groups from the water 
pre'sent. Dissociation of these e*omponcnts follows this procedure, the 
rale depe nding upon the* prevailing conditions. The groups or radicals 
e»f the* protetplasm that have* thus be*e*n dissociated may contain structural 
eMimpeiiients that have bee*n dcrive*el fre»m sugars, fats, or proteins. The 
portion of tin* protoplasm that has be*e*n dissociated is then rebuilt at the 
e-xpe-nso of the* sugars, fats. e»r pre»te*ins present in the cell, and as a con- 
scepienee* they disappear during the* process of respiration. An attempt 
was made* by I'allaelin (lS9ti> to elctcrminc the relationship of the amount 
of protoplasm to the* rate* of carbon dioxide* production. He determined 
the* amount of e-arhem dioxide give*n e»ff by wheat seedlings in the dark, 
and in parallel experiments he dete rmine d the amount e»f protein present 
whie h was indigestible* in gastrie* juice. It was assumed that such pro¬ 
teins repre sented those that were* components of the protoplasm. Pal* 
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ladin found that with an adequate supply of carbohydrate, the elimination 
of carbon dioxide was proportional to the amounts of indigestible proteins 
present in the seedlings. Although this method is far from exact, it 
nevertheless gives some indication of the relationship between the proto¬ 
plasm and the process of respiration. The part of the protoplasm, 
however, that is the most actively concerned in respiration has received 
but little attention. The leaf cells of the Indian pipe (Monotropa uni¬ 
flora) contain a colorless chromogen that oxidizes very easily if the 
proper conditions are provided. Osterhout (1917) determined that the 
oxidation of this chromogen in the cell is much more rapid in the nucleus 
than in the cytoplasm. From that he inferred that respiration is much 
more rapid in the nucleus than in the other parts of the protoplasm. It 
is not known, however, whether the nuclei of other plant cells show a 
similar behavior. 

4. Organic Materials Used in Respiration.—One of the striking 
results of respiration is the loss in weight of the organism, which, however, 
is not ordinarily noticed in plants on account of the manufactured food 
equaling or exceeding the amount lost. If food is withheld from an ani¬ 
mal, or if a plant is prevented from manufacturing food, the loss in weight 
due to respiration is very apparent. The most striking examples of the 
loss in weight from respiration are shown in the case of germinating seeds. 
The seedling plant always weighs less in dry matter than the seed from 
which it originated. Thus corn seedlings, including the residues of the 
seeds 2 weeks after planting, contain from 5 to 10 per cent less dry matter 
than the original seeds. Miller (1910) noted in sunflower seedlings 10 
days old that the dry weight of 100 seedlings was .5.7 g. as compared with 
/.3 g., which was the dry weight of an equal number of seeds. This was a 
loss in weight of 1.0 g. or approximately 20 per cent of the original dry 
weight of the seeds. Thus, one-fifth of the foods stored in the seeds was 
consumed in respiration in order to generate sufficient energy to push the 
plant roots into the soil, to raise the stem or cotyledons above ground, and 
to carry on the various life activities of the seedling. 

Haller, Harding, Lutz, and Hose (1931) noted in strawberries that 
at 80°1\, the loss per clay of citric acid amounted to 2.5 per cent of tin* 
amount present at the time of packing. Bohis and Melville (1933) found 
in the tomato plant that the loss in weight due to respiration during a 
17-hr. period of darkness amounted to 4.0 per cent of the dry weight 
of the plant. 

a. Fats, Oils, and Carbohydrates. —The materials which disappear in 
the process of respiration are. for the most part, the carbohydrate*.-, 
fats and oils. It is well established that the carbohydrates furnish tin 
greater portion of the materials that are used in respiration. Kwn 
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when fats and oils arc the only source of oxidizablc material, it is very 
probable that they are transformed into sugars before they are ulti¬ 
mately utilized in respiration. 

The relationship of the supply of carbohydrates, especially of the 
sugars, to the intensity of respiration has received considerable con¬ 
sideration. Palladin (1896) and Palladin and Komleff (1902) found that 
etiolated bean leaves floated on a solution of sucrose or with their petioles 
immersed therein respired much more rapidly when transferred to distilled 
water than did the controls. In one case, 100 g. of leaves low in carbohy¬ 
drate gave off at room temperature 89.6 mg. of carbon dioxide per hour for 
a given period. After the same leaves were floated upon a solution of 
cane sugar in darkness for 2 days they gave off carbon dioxide at the rate 
of 147.8 mg. per hour. Maige and Nicolas (1910) showed that, in general, 
respiration increased as the concentration of the sugar in the medium 
increased until the concentrations were sufficient to produce plasmolysis 
when the intensity of respiration declined. In ripening bananas. Gore 
(1914) found that the graph of the rate of respiration paralleled that of the 
rate of starch hydrolysis in the fruit, while there were only slight changes 
in the amounts of fats and proteins. His results were substantiated by 
Olney (1926), who found that the value of the respiratory quotient during 
the ripening of this fruit was approximately unity, which indicated that 
the oxidation in this case consisted solely of the combustion of carbo¬ 
hydrates. It was noted by Knudson (1916) that there was an increased 
respiration in plants when sugars were added to the nutrient solutions 
in which they were growing. According to Hopkins (1927), the sugar 
content of wounded potatoes increased from 53 to 68 per cent of the 
original sugar present. The rate of respiration was also increased 
after the wounding, and he assumed that the basis of this augmentation 
of the intensity of respiration was the increase in the sugar content of 
the cells. The curves of the sugar content and of the rate of respiration, 
however, did not exactly parallel. 

The hexoses are apparently the sugars utilized in respiration. Thus 
Ilassclbring and Hawkins (1915) could observe no correlation between the 
total sugars in the sweet potato and respiratory activity. A simul¬ 
taneous decrease, however, in the reducing sugars and the respiratory 
intensity was observed, which indicated that they were the immediate 
source of the materials used in respiration. In plants d-glucose is 
apparently the most easily oxidizablc sugar. The amount of d-levulose 
has been found to be in excess of (/-glucose in the leaves, which is taken 
to indicate that the former is the more stable and is thus used to a 
lesser degree in respiration. Spoehr and McGee (1922) found that the 
intend tv of respiration in the excised leaves of Helianthus annuus was not 
increased when levulose was fed to them, while the presentation of 
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(/-glucose, sucrose, and mannose stimulated respiration. As will bo 
mentioned later, the addition of amino compounds with these sugars 
stimulated the rate of respiration in all cases except with levulose. 

When the carbohydrate content of plants is low, the rate of the 
emission of carbon dioxide increases with the increasing supply of sugars. 
This may be conceived of as a matter of mass action, in that as the con¬ 
centration of the available material to be oxidized becomes greater, the 
rate of reaction is increased. This is true, however, only within the 
limits of the capacity of the protoplasm present to carry on respiration. 
Thus, the intensity of respiration in etiolated leaves of the bean was 
greatly accelerated by floating them for a 2-day period upon a sugar 
solution. A further increase in respiration, however, could not In* 
obtained by extending the period of sugar feeding to 40 days, although 
the concentration of the sugar in the leaf cells was greatly increased. 
During a 2-day period upon the sugar solution, sufficient sugar was 
absorbed for the maximum rate of respiration for the quantity of proto¬ 
plasm present, so that the further addition of sugar was without influence 
upon the process. The total quantity of carbohydrate in the cell will 
thus not influence the rate of respiration except to determine the length 
of time that the process may continue therein. 

b. Proteins .—It was formerly considered that proteins were also 
directly utilized in respiration, but experiment.' have shown that under 
normal conditions they arc not utilized to any appreciable extent in this 
"ay. In the absence of an adequate supply of carbohydrates, however, 
the proteins are apparently utilized in the process. Thus, Palladia (ISSN) 
found that if wheat plants were left in the dark until they were deprived 
of their carbohydrate reserves, they lost a portion of their protein. 
Delcano (1912) found that excised leaves of the grape during the first 
100 hr. used only carbohydrates in respiration, while the protein remained 
intact. After the carbohydrate supply was depleted, however, the 
process of respiration was strikingly altered ami the protein was split up 
into soluble products. Meyer (1918) made the same observation with 
leaves and noted that tin* protein supplied only the carbon chains for 
respiration and that no loss of nitrogen from the leaves could be observed. 

Yemm (1935) considered that during the later stages of starvation it 
is highly probable that the breakdown of protein is one of the important 
reactions concerned with carbon dioxide production. According to 
Stiles and Leach (1932) the minimum constant rate of respiration of 
starved leaves has been termed "protoplasmic respiration,’* in contrast 
to "floating respiration” in which carbohydrate's and oily reserve*' are 
utilized. This protoplasmic respiration may result from the utilization 
of protein as a respiratory substance after the other reserve material' 
have been exhausted. 
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It is evident that the amount of energy which could be obtained by 
the decomposition of proteins under normal conditions would be very 
small, for this decomposition is only a cleavage into the amino acids. 
Furthermore, the plant is capable of re-forming these amino acids again 
into proteins without the direct utilization of energy save that which 
is derived from the oxidation of carbohydrates. Spoehr and McGee 
(1923) believed, therefore, that the total gain in energy for the plant from 
protein decomposition would be nothing and that unless the proteins 
yield energy of a certain form or at a particular rate, which is necessary 
for the proper functioning of certain processes, it is difficult to see what 
advantage would result or what the mode would be of deriving energy 
by continual decomposition and subsequent resynthesis of the proteins. 
It may safely be assumed that the rate of energy release from protein 
decomposition is much slower than that from carbohydrates, but of the 
possible different forms of energy liberated in the decomposition of these 
two types of compounds little or nothing is known. 

Since it is known that amino acids have a marked influence upon 
the action of certain enzymes, Spoehr and McGee suggested that the 
decomposition of proteins may provide materials essential to tfie proper 
functioning of these agents. As the amino acids are amphoteric elec¬ 
trolytes, they may also function in maintaining the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
tent rat ion of tin* cell contents within definite limits. Spoehr and McGee 
investigated the effects of glycocoll and asparagine upon the intensity 
of respiration in excised leaves of Uclianthus annuus and found that the 
leaves which were fed glycocoll respired more actively than those which 
had not thus been treated. The rate of respiration was increased by 
feeding the leaves with d-glucose, but this rate was further increased 
by feeding in addition glycocoll or asparagine. When the leaves were 
given sucrose there was an initial drop in the rate of earbon dioxide 
emission, which probably represented the time required for the sugar to 
migrate into the leaves, after which there was an irregular rise that 
became prominent after 35 hr. When glycocoll was added in addition 
to the sucrose, there was a marked rise in the rate of respiration immedi¬ 
ately after the initial drop. Hafenrichter (1928), however, in his study 
of the germination of the soybean concluded that there was no evidence 
under the conditions of his experiments to support the theory that amino 
acids stimulate respiration. 

r. Effect nf l ontl Type.- Nafcnriehler < 1928» pointed out that since the stored food 
material.' of .-ed> undergo a series of changes during the germination and develop- 
""•nt oi the .-.idlings, there would l.i- qualitative and quantitative differences in the 
material' available for respiration. The manner in which these qualitative and 
quantitative differences may affect respiration under various conditions has not, 
however, been investigated to anv extent, and it is not known whether or not the 
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required amount of energy under any set of conditions is always supplied by a definite 
metabolic process. It lias l>eon demonstrated for animals that it is possible to main¬ 
tain the same energy relations by substituting foods that are qualitatively different 
provided that the caloric values remain constant. It lias been observed, as has been 
previously mentioned, that plants apparently prefer one of two closely related carbo¬ 
hydrates for respiration and it has also been found that some plants may utilize 
different amounts of oue food in the presence of different quantities of another. This 
indicates that external as well as internal conditions determine the kind of materials 
that may be utilized in respiration. From a study of the respiration of the seedlings 
of two varieties of soybean. Hafcnrichter concluded that the difference in the respira¬ 
tion of different plants cannot l»e explained on the basis of quantitative differences in 
the reserve food materials. He obtained evidence, however, which suggested that 
plants exhibit a selection of organic compounds in their metabolism and that this is 
reflected in their respiration. 

6. Aerobic and Anaerobic Respiration.—Under the conditions of a 
normal supply of free oxygen, the process of respiration is marked hv an 
absorption of oxygen, by a consumption of organic compounds, especially 
of carbohydrates, and by the appearance of water and carbon dioxide as 
end products. When respiration proceeds after this manner, it is termed 
"normal,” "aerobic,” or "oxygen" respiration. If carbohydrates are 
the compounds concerned, the chemical procedure in the process is 
represented by the equation 

C.H.,0« + CO*-«CO, + GHjO 

Glucose 


If ethyl alcohol is the compound concerned, the equation is written: 

C,HtOH + 30,- — 2CO, + 311,0 

Ethyl alcohol 

In some cases, carbon monoxide appears to be a product of respiration. 
Ilius Langdon and Gailey (1920) reported from 1 to 12 per rent of this 
gas hut no carbon dioxide in the hollow pneiimatoevsts of Strcori/stis 
luelkcana. 

When plants are placed in an atmosphere devoid of free oxygen, the 
process of normal respiration is greatly modified so that the end products 
arc carbon dioxide and a number of more or less complex compounds 
including ethyl alcohol, acetic, formic, oxalic, propionic, other organic 
acids, and probably molecular hydrogen instead of simply carbon dioxide 
and water. Under this condition, however, tin* evolution of carbon 
dioxide, as a rule, is at a much lower rate than during aerobic respiration. 
When respiration proceeds after this fashion it is termed “intramolecular” 
or "anaerobic” respiration, or “fermentation." Under the conditions 
of anaerobic respiration, the decomposition of the organic compounds 
may be accomplished in some instances by the rearrangement of iIn¬ 
atoms within the molecule without the presence of any oxygen supply 
Alcoholic fermentation is one of the best examples of this type of pro- 
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cedure. The process is represented by the equation 

C*HisO*-- 2C*H k OH + 2CO : 

Glucose Ethyl alcohol Carbon dioxide 


Fermentation and anaerobic respiration are either the same process, 
or are very similar. According to Stiles and Leach (1932) this assump¬ 
tion is substantiated by the following facts: (a) Hexose sugars are 
apparently utilized in both processes. (6) In both processes carbon 
dioxide is produced, (c) The presence of ethyl alcohol has been demon¬ 
strated in many cases of anaerobic respiration. Generally, it is found in 
smaller amounts than in fermentation, but some of it may be utilized in 
secondary reactions. (</) Zymase, which is concerned in alcoholic 
fermentation, has been found in various parts of the higher plants. (<?) 
Acetaldehyde is probably formed as an intermediate product in both 
cases. (/) Phosphates increase the rate of both reactions. 

The action of zymase on sugars, in the production of ethyl alcohol 
and carbon dioxide, is frequently termed “aymasis.” 

The partial oxidation of organic compounds under anaerobic condi¬ 
tions may also occur under the influence of oxygen that has been derived 
from the breaking down of other organic compounds. It is therefore 
conceivable that the oxygen thus derived from one part of a complex 
molecule may oxidize even another part of the same molecule. In no 


case, however, in anaerobic respiration is the oxidation of complex com¬ 
pounds entirely completed to carbon dioxide and water. 

6. Relationship of Anaerobic and Aerobic Respiration.—According 
to Kidd (1917) Kollo as early as 1798 noted that plant tissues, as a vital 
process, produced carbon dioxide in the absence of free oxygen, but his 
statement was not accepted for many years afterward. Pfeffer (1881 
to 1885) termed this anaerobic production of carbon dioxide “intra¬ 
molecular respiration,' as he believed that it was a normal process in 
respiration and genetically connected with a subsequent oxidation by the 
oxygen of the atmosphere under ordinary conditions. An impetus was 
given to this manner of considering anaerobic respiration when Stocklasa 
and ( zerny (1903) reported the extraction of an enzyme from beet roots, 


potatoes, peas, and other plant tissues and also from animal tissues, which 


appeared very similar in its action to the enzyme zymase from yeast, 
which has the power of converting sugar into ethyl alcohol and carbon 
dioxide. I; was through the extensive studies of Palladin and Kosty- 
tschew, however, from 1888 to 1920. and through the suggestions of 
Barnes (1905) and Peirce (1909. 1912) that the theory of the direct rela¬ 
tionship between anaerobic and aerobic respiration came to be generally 
accepted. The student is referred to Kostytschew (1927) for a detailed 
review of the literature pertaining to this subject. 
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^It is now generally believed that anaerobic and aerobic respiration 
are intimately connected in the vital activities of the plant. The present 
theories of respiration generally assume that anaerobic respiration con¬ 
stitutes a preliminary step in the process. This initial decomposition 
of the organic materials in the process of respiration is believed to be 
independent of free oxygen. This may be brought about by a rearrange¬ 
ment of the atoms within the molecule or by the intervention of oxygen 
derived from other compounds. The end products derived from this 
initial decomposition are believed to be ethyl alcohol (Palladia and 
Kostytschew, 1906), organic acids, and carbon dioxide. It is believed by 
some that ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide are the principal compounds 
formed in this initial step (Gencvois, 1927; Blackman. 1928). Under 
normal conditions, however, plants and animals utilize free oxygen to 
oxidize to carbon dioxide and water, the products produced in anaerobic 
respiration. If this is true, then anaerobic respiration is proceeding 
under the conditions of aerobic respiration, but it is not discernible, 
because its end products arc almost immediately oxidized. 

Most organisms, however, can live for only a short time by the process 
of anaerobic respiration and must be supplied with free oxygen if they 
continue to function normally. The inability to survive may be due to 
one or both of the following causes: In the first place, the products of 
anaerobic respiration may be toxic to the protoplasm, so that unless 
they are oxidized by the free oxygen their accumulation will render the 
protoplasm completely inactive. The production of blackheart in Irish 
potatoes is a good example of the detrimental effects that may be initiated 
by anaerobic conditions (Bennett and Bartholomew. 1924). 


Thomas (1929) found that Newton Wonder apples, under anaerobic conditions, 
sooner or later suffered from "invasive alcohol |H>isoning," which was associated with, 
although not necessarily ruused by, an accumulation of ethyl alcohol produced in 
zymasis. He reported later (1931) that apple* stored in air at low temperatures above 
0°C. are likely to show "low temperature, internal breakdown," and also to develop 
“soft and deep sea hi.” After these* pathologic conditions develop, ethyl alcohol and 
acetaldehyde progressively accumulate, but there is no evidence that their formation 
precedes the incidence of these diseases. Zymasis apparently follows many types of 
tissue injury. Thomas and Fuller (1933) noted that increasing concentrations of free 
oxygen progressively retarded zymasis. Fuller (1933) stated that senescence in 
apples wus accompanied by a change in the respiratory metabolism of the cells of the 
fruits. This change cuused an accumulation in them of considerable amounts of 
ethyl alcohol and acetaldehyde. In 1931, he described methods for estimating these 
two compounds in apples. 

In the second place, if sufficient free oxygen is not present, the decomposition 
processes in the anaerobic stage may reach an equilibrium due to the accumulation 
°f the products thus formed. There may In- needed in the process some substance 
to disturb constantly in one direction or another the equilibrium that tends to be 
reached, and oxygen upjiears to be the agent in this regard. 
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The initial decoin posit ion of the compounds that occur in anaerobic respiration is 
considered by sonic to be the process that liberates the energy necessary for the vital 
activities of the cell. The energy derived from the oxidation of the end products of 
anaerobic respiration is assumed to be greatly in excess of what is actually needed and 
is lost by radiation, conduction, and convection into the surrounding medium (Peirce, 
1909 to 1912). The amount of energy liberated, however, in anaerobic respiration is 
•iraall compared with that released in aerobic respiration. Thus in the transformation 
of a gram molecule of glucose to alcohol and carbon dioxide, .57 kg.-cal. of heat would 
be liberated. The oxidation of the alcohol thus produced to water and carbon 
dioxide would liberate fi.52 kg.-cal. of heat. The complete oxidation of a gram mole¬ 
cule of glucose would consequently give 709 kg.-cal. In order to liberate a given 
amount of energy, more than twelve times as much glucose must he used in fermenta¬ 
tion or anaerobic respiration as would be required in aerobic respiration (see also 
McGinnis and Taylor, 1923). 

The following observations an* generally presented as evidence to substantiate 
the assumption that anaerobic respiration is a normal process of the organism under 
conditions of a free oxygen supply, and that it is intimately connected with oxygen 
respiration: 

а. All the plants that have thus far been examined are able to produce carbon 
dioxide in the absence of free oxygen. This behavior is believed to be so general that 
it cannot be considered simply a biological adaptation to abnormal conditions but 
must be classed as a vital process of all cells. 

б . When plants are transferred from an anaerobic condition to one that has a 
normal supply of free oxygen, the production of carbon dioxide is markedly increased 
°ver that which normally prevails under aerobic conditions. This excess carbon 
dioxide production is assumed to be due to the oxidation of the accumulated end prod¬ 
ucts of anaerobic respiration. 

This phenomenon has been observed by Gustafson (1930) for tomato fruits of all 
ages, and by beach and Kent (1934), and Leach (1030) for various seeds. The latter 
investigators noted that when the seeds were changed from the anaerobic to the 
aerobic condition, the absorption of oxygen was very rapid. They suggested that 
under anaerobic conditions some product is formed which has a strong affinity for 
oxygen, and that it thus becomes oxidised rapidly as soon as free oxygen is 
supplied. 


r. Any changes that are made in the external conditions, excepting the oxygen 
supply, do not modify the value of the ratio of the carbon dioxide output of anaerobic 
respiration to that of aerobic respiration. This indicates that the intensity of both 
typ. s of respiration arc influenced by the same factors and to the same extent. Thus 
Palladin IK«M i showed that etiolated In an leaves which were artificially supplied with 
carbohydrates increased the formation of carbon dioxide in the nbseuce of oxygen in 
the same proportion as did leaves that were similarly treated and placed under con¬ 
ditions of a normal supply of oxygen. Karlson (192.5) found that the effects of the 
vapors of ether, benzene, and alcohol upon aerobic and anaerobic production of 
carbon dioxide bv wheat seedlings were clusclv similar. 

1 he oxidizing enzymes of plants are unable to attack sugar directly, but accord¬ 
ing to KostytM-hew 1927) they an* able to oxidize to carbon dioxide and water the 
substances contained in fermented solutions. 

e. It has been demonstrated by Zaleski (1915), Kostytschew (190S. 1927), and 
others tha ■ in oxidize ethyl alcohol. Thb b assumed to account for the 

fa.lure to . 1 . •ret alcohol in the tissues under normal conditions, a fact which has been 
iruunient against the theory that anaerobic respiration occurs normally. 
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It was also found by Kostytsrhew (1908) that sugar solutions fermented by vcast 
stimulated the aerobic respiration in plants. 

According to Thomas (1925) it is now generally accepted that in the usual respira¬ 
tion of glucose by higher plants, a zymase system cooperates with an oxidation enzvme 
system to produce carbon dioxide. As long as the oxidation system maintains its 
normal activity, the zymase activity of cells is not demonstrable. When, however, the 
oxidation system is inhibited under anaerobic conditions, zymase activity becomes 
evident by the accumulation of ethyl alcohol. It is considered that acetaldehyde is 
the precursor of ethyl alcohol in alcoholic fermentation. Gustafson (1934) found 
acetaldehyde in tomato fruits under all conditions of treatment, but the amount did 
not increase as the time of anaerobosis lengthened. Ethyl alcohol, however, was 
found in all tomato fruits under all conditions of treatment, and the amount increased 
with the length of time the anaerobic conditions continued. 

Some investigators, however, including Maqucnno and Demous»y ( 1921 ), believed 
that anaerobic and aerobic respiration do not have a common origin but that they 
proceed from different causes and should both be regarded as autonomous functions 
aa truly in their intimate mechanism as in the influence they exert upon the life of the 
green plant. A direct proof that anaerobic respiration is the initial step in normal 
respiration and is thus intimately associated with aerobic respiration is difficult and 
could be supplied only if it were possible to demonstrate which products of anaerobic 
metabolism are oxidized in the presence of oxygen. In the oxidation of organic com¬ 
pounds in respiration there are a great many steps between the original compound and 
the formation of carbon dioxide and water, and the most important products and 
reactions in the process cannot be measured or detected bv the chemical methods at 
present available. 

A few facts should be mentioned here in regard to the relative intensity of anaerobic 
and aerobic respiration as measured by the production of carbon dioxide. As a general 
nile, the production of carbon dioxide in anaerobic respiration is less than that under 
aerobic conditions ranging from 18 to 85 per cent of the latter. The production of 
carbon dioxide in anaerobic respiration is greater, however, than that which would be 
Produced by the formation of ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide by fermentation alone, 
“JJ ,,ml 80,nc °f the carbon dioxide evolved must have its origin from other sources 
thun from the activity of zymase. Some cases have been reported in which the 
intensity of anaerobic respiration as measured by the evolution of carbon dioxide 
equaled or exceeded its production in aerobic respiration. Thus Hill (1913) found 
that the production of carbon dioxide by ripe cherries, blackberries, and grapes for a 
considerable period of time was as rapid as the aerobic production. The fruits that 
showed this, however, hud apparently finished their growth and were ripe. He found, 
owever, thut green pearlies and germinating wheat respired more than twice as 
intensely under aerobic as under anaerobic conditions. 

Gustafson (1932) observed that certain of the cacti often produce nearly as much 
carbon dioxide in the absence of free oxygen as they do in the air. 

Kdwurds (1933) reported that seeds of rice and arum germinate in the almost 
complete absence of oxygen. The coleoptile may elongate two or three times its 
nnginul length, owing apparently to the lengthening of cells already formed. The 
Hee« lings of rice and arum possess either a type of respiratory metabolism that pro- 
‘ u <cs nontoxic intermediary products when complete oxidation is prevented or a 
greater tolerance to toxic products than other plants. 

Emerson (1927) demonstrated the presence of two types of respiration in Chinn Ihi 
ur “ other green algae. The first is the typical respiration during the course of which 
J P lotosynthetic product is consumed. The rate of this type of respiration i> slighil\ 
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increased bv cvanidc. The second type is apparent when glucose is added to the 
suspending medium and the rate of respiration doubles. The mechanism responsible 
for this increase differs from that concerned with typical respiration in that it may be 
inhibited by cyanide. 


7. Aerobic Respiration and Photosynthesis Contrasted—Jean Ingen- 
Housz (1774) noted that green plants in darkness rendered the air impure 
just as did animals and that in daylight the fruits, flowers, and roots 
acted in the same manner. He was thus apparently the first to define 
in this general manner the conditions under which plants carry on respira¬ 
tion, although he did not recognize the significance of his observations. 
It remained for De Saussure (1804) to show that this absorption of oxygen 
and the formation of carbon dioxide were stages in the respiration of 
plants, and that the respiration of plants was identical with the respiration 
of animals. He also recognized the formation of water in the process 
and was one of the first to explain the relation of respiration in growth 
and the other vital activities of the plant. 

For a long time, however, the processes of respiration and photo¬ 
synthesis were not clearly defined, and it was considered that they did 
not occur concurrently in the same cells. It was argued that it was 
impossible that two processes which were direct opposite could occur 
in the cells at the same time. This erroneous idea still persists, and 
it is frequently stated that one of the marked differences between green 
plants and animals is that the plants take up carbon dioxide and give 
off oxygen while animals absorb oxygen and eliminate carbon dioxide. 
This statement is only partially correct and leaves the general impres¬ 
sion that green plants do not carry on respiration. The best way in 
which to differentiate clearly between photosvnthesis and respiration 
is to contrast them in regard to the time and place of their occurrence, 
the compounds used, the end products formed, and the relation of these 
two processes to the energy supply of the plant. These points may he 
contrasted after the following manner: 


Pilot osvnt licsis 

1. Photosynthesis occurs only in tliccldo- 
rophylloiis cells of plants. 

2 . «»>ynthc>i> occurs only in tin- sun¬ 
light or under artificial illumination. 

3. hi 'In- process i>? phot ••synthesis water 
and carbon dioxide arc used. 

4. In ihe proccssoi photosynthesis oxygen 
is given oil as a waste product. 

Food » built up in the process of photo- 

'Vnthesi**. 


Respiration 

1. Respiration occurs in every living cell 
regardless of its color and regardless of 
whether it is of plant or animal nature. 

2. Respiration occurs all the time. It 
••cents in darkness as well ns in light- 

3. In the process of respiration water and 
carbon dioxide are the end or waste 
products. 

4. In the process of respiration oxygen 

is used. 

Food is destroyed in the process of 
respiration. 
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Photosynthesis 

6. Photosynthesis increases the weight of 
a plant. 

7. Energy is stored in the process of 
photosynthesis. 

8. The chemical equation of photosynthe¬ 
sis is written: 

GCO, + 6H-0 — C«H l3 0« + 60s 


Respiration 

6. Respiration decreases the weight of a 
plant. 

7. Energy is released in the process of 
respiration. 

8. The chemical equation of respiration 
is written: 

C«H,-0t + 60: - 600: + 6H-0 


8. Respiration and Breathing.—In the preceding topics, the process 
of respiration in plants has been discussed in regard to the place of its 
occurrence, the materials used, and the waste products produced. It 
is the intention here to describe the means by which the oxygen is supplied 
to the colls for use in respiration and the manner in which the waste 
products are eliminated from the plant body. In discussing these proc¬ 
esses, it is necessary to distinguish between the terms “respiration” 
and “breathing.” These two terms are commonly used synonymously, 
hut from a biological staud|>oiiit each has a distinct meaning and the 
difference between them should be clearly fixed. Breathing is the forcible 
inhaling and exhaling of air by the animal body, while respiration is an 
energy-releasing process that occurs in every living cell. In the higher 
animals there arc special organs—the nose, windpipe, lungs, and certain 
muscles—that are employed to draw the air into the body and to force 
it out again. The air entering the body contains the oxygen supply 
needed in respiration, while the air leaving the body contains the carbon 
dioxide and water that arc the waste products of the process. After 
the air has entered the lungs, a portion of its oxygen is taken up bv the 
hlood stream and carried to the cells of the body. This oxygen is taken 
up by the cells while the carbon dioxide and water formed in the cells 
a* a result of respiration diffuse into the blood stream and are carried 
primarily to the lungs, where they are eliminated with the exhaled air. 

Plants, iu contrast with animals, do not have any special organs for 
drawing air into the body and forcing it out again. The air simply 
diffuses in and out through the stomata, lentieels, and cuticle of the 
younger plant parts. After entering tin* plant, it eireulates through 
the intercellular spaces in the plant and possibly to a considerable degree 
m solution in the water movements of the plant. As the air thus conic* 
m contact with the cells of the plant, they absorb the oxygen therefrom 
and give up the carbon dioxide thereto that lias been formed in respira- 
hon. I he entrance and exit of these gases from the cells are due primarily 
t° the difference in gradient that exists between the respective g:isc* 
m the cells and in the surrounding air. The oxygen exterior to the plant 
iff uses inwardly through the lentieels. stomata, and intercellular spare* 
lo r< * Kt °re the oxygen equilibrium that has been disturbed by tin* absmp- 
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tion of oxygen by the cells. Likewise, the carbon dioxide diffuses 
outwardly through these openings, since its concentration within the 
intercellular spaces is higher than that of the surrounding air. Plants 
thus differ markedly from animals in regard to the manner in which they 
obtain their air supply and by which they eliminate the end products of 
respiration into the external atmosphere. The general statement can 
thus be made that animals breathe but plants do not. The student 
should keep clearly in mind that respiration is a chemical process which 
goes on continuously in every living cell whether of plant or animal 
nature, while breathing is a mechanical process that supplies air to and 
eliminates it from the animal body but does not occur in plants at all. 


9. Methods of Measuring the Intensity of Aerobic Respiration.—The intensity 
of aerobic respiration in plants may Ik* measured by the loss in weight, the amount of 
oxygen absorbed, or the amount of carbon dioxide produced by the plant or plant 
part coneerned. A detailed description of the various methods is beyond the scope 
of this work, and the student is referred to Harrington and Crocker (1923) and Kosty- 
tschew (1927) for references and more complete information until 1927. More 
recently, methods for studying respiration have been reported by Hottes ami Hafen- 
richter’ (1928); Harding. Manev, and Plagge (1929); Muncy, Harding, and Plaggc 
(1929); Kmerson (1930); Stiles and Leach (1931); Bennet-Clurk (1932); Tang (1932); 
Wynd (1932, 1935); Leach (1932); lialch (1933); Jeffrey and Crucss (1933), and 
Mitchell (1935). 

It is the intention here to describe in detail only two of these methods and to 
describe only the general procedure to be followed in others. Most of the methods 
that have been devised for determining the rate of respiration are based on the meas¬ 
urement of tin* carbon dioxide that is produced. These methods may be grouped 
as follows according to the principles involved in their manipulation: 

a. One of the oldest and most generally used types of procedure is to allow the 
carbon dioxide that is respired to diffuse into a stream of carbon dioxide free air, 
which is constantly being drawn through the apparatus containing the respiring 
material. This air then passes through a solution of alkali which depletes it of the 
carbon dioxide that it thus acquires. The amount of carbon dioxide may then be 
determined by titration, by the increased weight of the absorbent, or by the weight 
of i lie precipitate, provided an insoluble carbonate is formed. Apparatus of this type 
have been devised or modified by Pfeffer (1885), Kostytsehew t!908), Ciurjnr (1917), 
('•insburg i 1925), and lb* aiimont, Willnman, and Deling (1927). For relatively large 
amounts of actively r« «;»irmg materials, methods of this type are excellent for measur¬ 
ing • lie carbon dioxide produced. They have the advantage in that the air is con- 
stuntl) rein wed over tin* respiring material so the disturbing effects of the changes in 
the partial pre.-»urvs **f carbon dioxide and oxygen that occur in closed containers 
are avoided Tin* methods of this type, however, neglect entirely the question of the 
absorpt toil of o.,\ gen, w hich i- not always proportional to the amount of carbon dioxide 
given otf. Tic . ar* not adapted for use with limited quantities of small or inactive 
material, a-* *lc experimental error is relatively large, so the amount of carbon dioxide 
given oh *i. a reasonable time may fall within the limit of error. 


• »i • • l < moss common iiiciImmIs of t be above type which ran easily be used by 
•Hi', i . i she labor.!lory conducted after the following manner: The apparatus, 
vx 1.• . insists of a connected series of chis**d containers. I T -shaped calcium chloride 
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tubes, and potash tubes, is attached at one end to a filter pump, bv means of which a 
continuous stream of air is drawn through the apparatus. As the air enters, it is 
drawn through a concentrated solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide and thence 
through a solution of barium hydroxide, which will indicate whether or not tin- 
entering uir has been deprived of its carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide-free air 
now passes over the respiring material, which is in a closed container, and thence 
through culcium chloride tubes, which deplete it of moisture. The moisture-free 
air is thence drawn into weighed potash bulbs containing a concentrated solution of 
sodium or potussium hydroxide where the carbon dioxide is absorbed. The air that 
has absorbed moisture from the alkali solution next passes through weighed calcium 
chloride tubes where this moisture is again absorbed. After the experiment has 
proceeded the required time, the alkali tubes and the last two calcium chloride tubes 
are weighed. The initial weight of the alkali tubes is subtracted from their final 
weight plus the increased weight of the two calcium chloride lubes. Tin- difference 
in weight represents the weight of the carbon dioxide that has been eliminated by 
the respiring material during the period of the experiment. 

6. Numerous types of microrespiromcters have been devised for tin- detection of 
very slight changes in the composition of the gases under consideration. Instruments 
of this type have been devised and used by Tashiro (1913*, Osti rlmut and Haas 
(1917), bund (1919), and others. Some of these methods are loo complicated for 
general use and are limited in regard to the quantity of material that may be used. 
None of them provides for the simultaneous determination of both sides of the rcspira- 
tory exchange in the same material. 

e. An indicator method has been perfected by Haas tlOIGl and Osterhout tl9ISi 
for the detection of small quantities of carbon dioxide respired. The method has 
the advantage of suliicient sensitiveness so that the experimental |>criod can be very 
short. The method is also useful for the rapid and simultaneous determination in 
several difTerent experiments. By a special arrangement the apparatus can be used to 
determine approximately the amounts of oxygen absorbed. Indicator methods for 

the determination of the oxygen absorbed by respiring material have I.. described 

l, y Osterhout (1918). The use of the indicator method requires care to avoid errors 
due to buffer effects or to the production of acid-reacting substances other than carbon 
dioxide or of alkaline-reacting substances i Harrington and Crocker. 1923 1 . 

d. A method that has been used to a considerable extent is to place the respiring 
material in a cloned container and occasionally sample the air for analysis in some form 

of mieroapparutus. This method is describ'd in detail by Tlmday (IUI3) by whom 
il w, «« used with nueenw. 

*• I he absorption by a solution of alkali of the carbon dioxide respired m a closed 


container with mauoinetric measurement of the oxygen absorbed has been used by 
Stich (1891) and others. This type of apparatus gives both the oxygen consumption 
•md the carbon dioxide produced. The method, however, has a disadvantage, since 
9ic carbon dioxide is absorbed as rapidly as it is produced and thus docs not com¬ 
pensate for the oxygen absorU-d by the respiring material. This fact causes relatively 
ttr ge changes in pressure within tin-apparatus, which might affect the behavior of the 

Plant in the experiment. 

An apparatus for the measurement of the gaseous exchange in the respiration of 
k, ‘c«|h and small parts of plants, devised by Harrington and Crocker tl923) and lal< i 
modified by Davis (1025), is shown in Fig. 35. This instrument, based upon iln 
principle of the respirometer of Ganoug tlOtWl, is one of the most a ecu rale and easy 
•* operate «f (he many respirometers that have been devised. With this appaialii'. 

10 °’W , n consumption and the carbon dioxide evolved are determined m the same 
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apparatus and for the same period of time, using the whole volume of air instead of a 
sample This apparatus also has an advantage in that the carbon dioxde given off 
by the respiring material accumulates and tends to compensate for the oxygen absorbed 
so no large changes in pressure occur during the experimental period. 

This apparatus consists of a cylindrical glass tube c in the form of a bottle with 

an extension <■', which serves as a receptacle for the 
/V seeds or material to be studied. Into the mouth of 

( ) this cylinder is fitted a ground-glass stopper s, upon 

^ which arc mounted a short open manometer m with a 
|K3 2-inm. bore and an inlet tube provided with a stop 
\ cock sc and a small chamber ch. The stopper fits deep 
/ \ into the neck of the cylinder so that a mercury seal me 

U -\-Ch can be made. The apparatus has been used in three 
I sizes of about 20, 40, and 80 cc. capacity. Before 

£ \ J conducting an experiment, the combined capacity of 

the corked cylinder c including the seed chamber c'and 
| ,hc P ores of thc n,anomoter to thc kvel of the mercury 

and of the intake tube to the stop cock sc must be 
determined. This is found by measuring thc volume 
of water necessary to fill these parts of thc apparatus. 
i| j|| After thc volume of thc instrument has been 

VHliuj-irSf determined, the soaked seeds s' whose volume and 

/nC-fm&BBra weight have been obtained are placed in the seed 

[ w Tl chamber c'. The glass stopper is then inserted in thc 

. *,Zr s cylinder, the stop cock sc and cork of thc intake tube 

/' : -’A being left open to equalize the pressure, and the 

A. mercury seal made. Thc apparatus is then placed in 

h any convenient thermostat, preferably a water bath, 

v and as soon as the instrument has come to the desired 

C temperature the stop cock sc in the intake tube is closed 

and the chamber ch stoppered. Care must be taken 
that thc respirometer stands vertically and that the 
mercury in the manometer m is at the same level in the 
two arms. The experiment is now ready to proceed, 
and the temperature of the medium surrounding thc 
Fm. 3">. Diagram of res- respirometer is taken, and the barometric pressure is 
pirometer. c, chamlier of recorded. 

respiromeler. e\ seed rhan.- Afler thc PX ,>erimcnt has proceeded for thc desired 
glass stopper with aii.vli-d penml, which is generally from 24 to 48 hr., from 1 to 
manometer and supply tube 3 cc., as required, of 20 per cent sodium hydroxide is 
provided will* a small rhnralier measured into the chamber ch of thc intake tube, 
Ch and a »c>t> »*oek. .-r. me. w | liph fc then left unstoppered. The manometer read- 
(After Im ii.i, l'l-jo.) mg is then taken by holding a millimeter scale bcninu 

the arm of the manometer. Thc stop cock sc is now 
opened and the alkali carefully admitted into the respiratory cylinder c, care being 
taken that no air escapes from the cylinder. The temperature of the medium sur¬ 
rounding 1 lie re>piroineter and the reading of the barometer are recorded. After 
nhN«.roti«ci .< completed, the manometer rending is again determined. 

I'r u» lie* manometer and barometric readings, the temperature, and thc volume 
tie ■ pa rat us corrected for the volumes of the respiratory material and of thc alkali 
admit vd, the three significant volumes of air under standard conditions (0°C., 700 
mm ..n i*e determined. From these three volumes, the volume of oxygen absorbed 
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and the volume of carbon dioxide given off may be calculated after the following man¬ 
ner (Sherman, 1921; Harrington and Crocker, 1923): 

V, - volume of the respirometer 
V , = volume of the imbibed seeds 
V « = volume of the absorbent alkali 
Ti - initial absolute temperature 
Ts = final absolute temperature 
B t - initial barometric pressure 
B - - final barometric pressure 
mi = initial manometer reading 
m. - final manometer reading 

, IV .,.273 
A. (1 r - 1 •) q. 7(i Q 


n / \r v ,273 Bt ±m, 
II. (V, - ‘JT • -760 


c. iv, - v. - v.) 2 ]? ■ 

II - C = the volume of r.irlmn dioxide eliminated 
A - c - the volume of oxygen altsorkted 

From this the respiratory quotient CO, <>: in easily calculated. The number of 
milligrams of carbon dioxide eliminated and of oxygen absorbed per gram of nnb.hcd 
weight for any given period can also In- determined; I cr. of carbon d.oxnle weigh, 
1.90 mg. and 1 cc. of oxygen weighs 1.428mg. at 0 C.and 700 mm. barometric pressure 
Stiles and Leach (1931), and Lraeh (1932. deacrilxd an instrument known as a 
“katharometer,” which they developed for the measurement of small amounts of 
respiration. The principles involved in the instrument are: A wire becomes heated 
When an electric current is passed through it. The temperature of this wire ,s deter¬ 
mined by the thermal conductivity of the medium surrounding it. 1 he thermal 
conductivities of different gases are different, so that if ... the respiration chambers 
oxvgcn is replaced by carbon dioxide there is a change ... the thermal conductivity 
of "the gases in the vessel, and hence in the temperature and electrical resistance 
of the wire The output of carbon dioxide is thus followed by determining the changes 
in electrical resistance of a heated wire in the respiratory chamber. TI.W method ., 
sufficiently sensitive to detect a change of 0.001 per cent in volume of carbon d.oxnle. 
However," it is only applicable when the concent rat ions of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
are changing. 


■SlO. The Respiratory Quotient.— The ratio of the volume of carbon 
dioxide given off to the volume of oxygen absorbed during respiration is 
termed the “respiratory quotient ” and is written CO, (),. Great diver¬ 
sity of opinion, however, exists as to the importance to be attac hed to the 
value of this ratio as an index to the reactions occurring in respiration. 

a. Factors Influencing .—A discussion of the factors that may cause 
the fluctuation of this ratio will serve to show some of the conditions 
prevailing in the tissues that may he indicated by its changes in value. 

1. Kind of Material .—The types of materials consumed in respiration 
will influence the value of the respiratory quotient. Thus under the 
ordinary aerobic conditions of respiration, if carbohydrates are the 
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compounds utilized in the process and if all the oxygen absorbed by the 
plant is consumed in their combustion, the volume of oxygen absorbed 
would be equal to the volume of carbon dioxide given off according to the 
equation: 

C,H„Oc + 60r-*6COj + 6H,0 

Glucose 

Thus the respiratory quotient would be unity. If organic acids that 
are relatively rich in oxygen were the materials utilized, the respira¬ 
tory quotient would he greater than unity. Thus the respiratory 
quotient for the complete oxidation of tartaric acid would be 1.6, while 
that of oxalic acid would be 4.0. If fats are the materials utilized in 
respiration, the respiratory quotient is less than unity, since most of 
these compounds are relatively low in oxygen. The fats are relatively 
low in oxygen and generally absorb oxygen to satisfy their unsaturated 
condition before their disintegration is initiated in the process of respira- 
tion. If the fats arc converted into sugar before they are ultimately 
used in respiration, this transformation requires a quantity of oxygen 
which is not indicated by the quantity of carbon dioxide produced when 
the sugar thus formed is oxidized. This accounts for the low respiratory 
quotient of plant parts which contain fats as reserve foods. During 
the ripening of oily seeds the respiratory quotient is also greater than 1. 
As mentioned in Chap. X. the fats in oily seeds are formed at the expense 
of carbohydrates. In the transformation of carbohydrates to fats a 
certain amount of oxygen is set free. The oxygen that has tiius been 
freed is utilized directly in respiration, and consequently a smaller amount 
is absorbed from the exterior than would otherwise occur. Consequently 
the volume of carbon dioxide produced is greater than the volume of 
oxygen absorbed, and the respiratory quotient is greater than unity. 

2. Tvtnjurature. —The* respiratory quotient may also vary according 
to the temperature at which the observations are made. This has been 
explained by the fact that both the absorption of oxygen and the exhala¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide vary with differences of temperature, but they vary 
in different degrees. Harrington (1923) noted in respiratory studies of 
dormant apple seeds that the respiratory quotient increased with an 
increase in temperature. He believed that this was due to an impover¬ 
ishment in easily oxidizable substances and might also be indicative of an 
oxygen deficiency in the respiring tissues. The respiratory quotient 
decreased with :• decreasing temperature. This indicated a storage of 
oxyg‘*n that became very cons iderable at 10 and 0°C. In the respiration 
of these seeds tin- temperature coefficient was affected by the previous 
trea*merit. It was higher after treatments that tended toward after- 
ripening ami lower a! t* r tieatments that induced deeper dormancy. The 
influt nee of external ami internal conditions upon the respiratory quotient 
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is, however, but little understood, and no definite statements can be made 

in that regard. - * • , # _ 

Tane (1931, 1932) reported that the temperature characteristics tor 

the production of carbon dioxide by Lupinus albus are different from 

those for the consumption of oxygen, so that the respiratory quotient 

changes accordingly with temperature. 

3. Organic Acids .-A portion of the oxygen that is absorl-d by the plant may he 
utilized fo, purposes other than tha, of respiration. Tins extra oxygen, ■»- 
in the formation of organic acids. The depress.on of the value of t Oz/O, dm >1, s 
factor is noticed in the storage of organic acids in npen.ng fruits and in succuh n » 

''^According'to llennet-Clark (1933) it has long been known that some members of 
the Crassulacrar possess the peculiarity of producing a large quantity of an acid, o 
known to be malic acid, when they arc placed in darkness. Since the .plant,ties 
of carbon dioxide tha, they produce are very small in comparison with the -P-antuy -d 
malic acid formed, the view became established tha, this formation of ad was an 
abnormal tvpe of respiration-a respiration in which a product is formed that » )«» 
highly oxidized than carbon dioxide, the normal end product of complete resp,rum. 
Bonnet-Clark considered tha, no more than 1 molecule of malic acid ,s formed from 
each molecule of sugar, so that 2 or 3 atoms of carbon are converted into ", I, <r sub¬ 
stances tha, appear to Ik- polysaccharoscs. He believed tba, the carbon dioxide 
which is liberated must originate from some intermediate product that ..ris,s 
conversion of sugar into malic nr id. , , , . 

When succulent plants arc placed in darkness, the amount of oxygen absorl , d ,n 
the process of respiration is in excess of the carbon dioxide evolved, and ,,, ex,cue 
eases the respiratory quotient may approach zero (Aubert, 1892). After the P« • 
have been in darkness for a time, the accumulation of organic acids decreases, and tin 

rate of evolution of carbon dioxide gradually increases with a corns,,.ling increase 

in the value of the respiratory quotient, which, however does no, reach unity W hen 
these succulent plants are exposed to sunlight the acids are decomposed and carbon 
dioxide is freed. Some of this carbon dioxide is used ... photosynthesis This 
procedure is considered to la- an advantage to fleshy plants because they arc hand,- 
capped by the relatively slow diffusion of gnse, through their tissues. The respiratory 
quotient under these conditions greatly exceeds unity, and. according to llennct-C lark 
(1932,, maximal values of 1.39 and 2.0:, have been observed ... Scdun, pr„, a l>.n». He 
believed that these high values arc inconsistent with the view that the disappearance 
of malic acid is due to oxidation, and that this procedure strengthens the view that 
malic acid forms a link in the carbon cycle in succulent plants other than tha, of 

tin- oxidation of eurlton dioxide. ... , , .. f 

4> () t h er Parlor*. —Carl»on dioxide may In- formed without, the absorption of 
oxygon. This occurs under anaerobic conditions, as has boon mentioned previously. 
The same effects may occur, but to a lesser degree if the supply of oxygen is rather 
limited. Under those conditions the respiratory quotient is greater than unity. 

Plants with leaves colored red by anlhocvanin In-have similarly to succulents in 
respiration. The respiratory quotient is lower in red than in green leaves, and this is 
apparently due to a more rapid absorption of oxygen by the ml leaves. This differ¬ 
ence in the value of the quotients can Ik- related to a greater accumulation of organic 
acids in the leaves containing anthocyanin than in those from which this pigment 
is absent. 
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b Germination of Seeds— The respiratory quotient of a large number of different 
types of germinating seeds has been studied by Godlewski (1882), Bonnier and Mangin 
(1884), Gerber (1900), Sherman (1921), Harrington (1923), Ermakoff and Iwnnoff 
(1931), Stiles and Leach (1932, 1933), and Dastur and Desai (1935). If carbohydrates 
are the only reserves present and the supply of free oxygen is unlimited, the respiratory 
quotient will approximate unity. If fats and oils arc the only foods present in the 
seed and a supply of free oxygen is readily available, the respiratory quotient will be 
considerably less than unity until these foods have been converted into sugars. In 
practically all seeds that have been examined, however, the respiratory quotient 
during the first few hours of germination is unity or greater than unity. As germina¬ 
tion proceeds, the value of the quotient falls. In seeds containing fats and oils the fall 
is very marked and continues for a considerable time, after which it rises and 

approaches unity. . , . 

These fluctuations in the value of the respiratory quotient may be explained for 
the most part upon the basis of the nature of the food available for respiration and 
upon the structure of the seed coats of the seed. Let us consider first the influence of 
tl.<> types of food. Practically all seeds, whether of a starchy or an oily nature, contain 
a small reserve of sugars that serve the seedling in the initial stage of germination, 
so that while this is being utilized the respiratory quotient would be approximately 
unity. Even starchy seeds contain more or less oil, which is generally concentrated 
in the embryo. If. as would be expected, this oil is drawn upon during very early 
germination! the large use of oxygen in its conversion to sugar would give a tem¬ 
porarily low value to the respiratory quotient of such seeds. In the germination of 
oily seeds, the value of the respiratory quotient will be near that for complete oxida¬ 
tion (approximately 0.70), provided that the stored fats arc easily oxidized. If these 
fats, however, are difficult of oxidation, the respiratory quotient will be low and near 
to that for the conversion of fats to sugar. 

After the fats and oil in seed have been converted into carbohydrates, the value of 
the respiratory quotient approaches unity. 

'Phi- structure of the seed coats may influence the respiratory quotient after the 
following manner: In the initial phase of germination, the presence of the unbroken 
testa around the seed prevents the free diffusion of gases, so that a relatively small 
amount of oxygen enters, and anaerobic respiration occurs. The rupture of the 
seed coats causes a quick rise in the absorption of free oxygen and a less rapid rise in 
the output of carbon dioxide, so that the value of the respiratory quotient falls. 

Some observations have been made on the value of the respiratory quotient of 
other plant parts. Thus Cerighelli (1924) reported that the respiratory quotient of 
the roots of wheat, sunflower, corn, peas, buckwheat, rhubarb, and others at the 
beginning of development was always less than unity. In annuals low in stored foods, 
it remained less than unity during growth, while in those which accumulated reserve 
foods it became greater than unity. 

According to Maquenne and Dcmoussy (1913), the respiratory quotients of the 
leaves examined by them were begonia, 1.11; lilac, lily, maize, and pea, 1.07; pear, 
1.10; tobacco and wheat, 1.03; and rhubarb, 1 02. 

11. Respiration and the Production of Heat. —It is a familiar fact 
that respiration produces heat in the animal body, but that this occurs 
in plants is not known so generally. The heat produced by respiration 
in plants is quickly lissipatcd into the surrounding air, primarily because 
they have no means of controlling its loss and because they have a large 
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surface in proportion to tlicir mass. Fleshy fruits, bulbs, ami tubers 
may, however, retain sufficient heat- to raise their temperature slightly 
above their surroundings. Thus ripening bananas maintain themselves at 
temperatures distinctly above that of their surroundings, while Richards 
(1897) stated that the temperature of the Irish potato was 0.17°C and 
that of the onion 0.5°C. higher than the surrounding air. Wright and 
Whiteman (1931) noted that the internal temperature of cases of holly 
stored at 50 °F. was from 2 to 6°F. higher than the surrounding air. 
The production of heat by respiration in plants, however, cannot readily 
be observed unless the proper precautions are taken to prevent its loss. 

The method that is now the most commonly used for demonstrations 
in laboratory studies was developed and perfected independently by 
Ganong (1908) and Peirce (1908). The general procedure is to place the 
plant parts to be studied in Dewar flasks or thermos bottles, insert a 
thermometer, carefully plug with cotton, insulate the containers as 
thoroughly as possible, and note the changes in temperature as indicated 
by the thermometer. This experiment, however, is not so easily per¬ 
formed as would at first ap|H-ar. since, to obtain reliable results, certain 
conditions, of which some arc difficult to obtain, must be satisfied. 
According to Potter (1917), some of these conditions are (o) a sufficiently 
large amount of material. (6) a supply of oxygen, (r) a means for the 
disposal of the carbon dioxide produced, and (<f> efficient control for the 
prevention of putrefaction and fungal growth. This last condition is 
the most difficult to obtain in this experiment. The heat equivalent of 
the material under consideration, of the water used, and of the container 
must also be known and taken into consideration if accurate results are 


to be obtained. 

The results obtained by Peirce (1912) with peas are commonly cited 
as illustrations of the liberation of heat by plants in respiration. He 
placed 75 g. of air-dry peas that had been rinsed with a solution of 
mercuric chloride in a Dewar flask, added 100 cc. of sterilized distilled 
water, and noted the changes in temperature. The temperature of the 
flask rose from 18°C. at the beginning of the experiment to 38°C\ at the 
end of 5 days, after which it remained constant. In the 7 days this 
quantity of pens liberated 2.593 cal. or an average of 370 cal. per day. 
In similar experiments Darsie, Klliott, and Peirce (1914) determined the 
average daily increase in temperature of several kinds of seeds due to 
respiration, when infection from bacteria and fungi was prevented. They 
found that the increase in temperature to be expected from It) g. of viable 
seeds was 1.82°C. for hemp. 0.80° for barley, 0.75° for clover. 0.73° for 
wheat, 0.55° for oats, and 0.49° for com. Their experiments indicated 
that the quantity of heat liberated in respiration when they were placed 
under conditions favorable for germination gave some indication of the 
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quality of the seeds, of their viability, and of the vigor of their growth 
immediately following germination. 

The question arises as to the value of the heat liberated in respiration 
to the plant. Peirce (1909, 1912) was of the opinion that although the 
essential product of respiration is energy, it is the energy that is immedi¬ 
ately converted into work which is utilized by the plant in its vital 
activities. If the aerobic phase of respiration is merely considered a 
process of purification whereby useless or injurious substances are con¬ 
verted into forms which can be eliminated, then the heat thus liberated 
may be considered as of no special benefit to the plant. It may be con¬ 
sidered as a waste product of respiration just as carbon dioxide and water. 


The heating of moist grain when placed in storage is due primarily to the heat 
generated in the respiration of the cells of the seeds. A high temperature and moisture 
content ore two factors that especially stimulate respiration, as will be discussed in 
subsequent topics. In this self-heating of grains, respiration may raise the tem¬ 
perature to a point where other chemical reactions may occur (Gore, 1911). Bacterial 
action may also play a part under these conditions. When grain with a high moisture 
content is stored, the heat generated from respiration cannot readily be dissipated 
into the atmosphere, so that it accumulates and raises the temperature to a point 
where it is injurious to the seed and where it may even cause the disintegration of the 
tissues. Mot weather accelerates the heating of stored moist grain in two ways. It 
affects it biochemically bv increasing the rate of enzyme action and physically by 
reducing the rate of conduction of heat into the atmosphere. Bailey (1918) found 
that all the normally plump spring wheat that heated contained over 14.3 per cent of 
moisture. He observed that sound, plump, hard wheat containing less than 14.5 per 
cent of moisture would keep without heating in storage in a temperate climate. A 
lower moisture content must be employed, however, in storing shriveled or frosted 
wheat and possibly also with plump wheat in a mild climate. 

It was observed by Gilman and Barron 119301 that the rise in temperature due 
to the germination of oats, wheat, and barley was 6.8, 2.6, and 3.6°C., respectively. 
The presence of A*p>rgillus Jlarux on these grains, however, raised their temperature 
fat \X per cent moisturei to 26, 7.4, and 16 c (\. respectively, while Aspergillus nigrr had 
approximately the same effect. It was found by Larmour, Clayton, and Wrenshall 
(I93.Y) with red spring wheat that when the action of fungi is prevented by the vapor 
of toluene .*r carbon tetrachloride, the production of carbon dioxide occurs at a slow 
rate, and no heating occurs even when the moisture content is raised to 25 per cent. 

Bakkc and N«»ccker 1933) found with oats that there is a general rise in the con¬ 
sumption of oxygen as the moisture content increased. The optimum moisture 
content f• .r heat production is 1 h> tween 24 and 40 per rent, depending on aeration. 
Molds ami microorganisms are almost always associated with grain in storage. When 
the water content i>. below 15 per cent, under conditions of farm storage, respiration 
is so low that the little amount of heat produced is rapidly radiated. The optimum 
teinpetatuie for heat pnaluetion by moist seeds is between 30 and 35°C. Swanson 
(1934 observed that wheat which was stored at 60 C F. produced very little growth of 
mold ulvti the mi isture amounted to 20 per cent and none when it was 18 percent or 
lower However, it the grain was placed at 95'F. some growth of mold was observed 
v h* n •!.<• content was as low as I I per cent. Mold growth may be inhibited 

by the exclusion of air. 
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The quest inn „f the spontaneous Idling mu. igni.i.. hay ^ 

e„sse,l an,I many conflicting hypotheses have been pr-P--l « • ' ' 

motions. Hodman .1935, stated ,t ts eon,n,only accepted , , , .1 • 

. : 

zzzrsz. sr“ x^^’vrs'r; x—, 

earl,on dioxide formed. This ehemieal oxidatton ,s more marked ...the . 

lure range usually ascribed to the activity of m.croorgan.sms. 

12 Factors Affecting Respiration. a. Temperature.— It is apparently 
well established that the rate of respiration increases with 
ture, until the latter begins to injure the tissues Clausen (18.10 font 
the temperature coefficient for the respiration of gcrnuna mg « * 
be 2.86 between 0 and 10°C., and 1.09 between 30 and 40 C.. with 

average value of 2.71 between 0 and 40°C. 

Gerhart (1930) stated that the temperature coefficient for respiration 
in the fruit of the strawberry was 2.5 for temperatures below 2o C 
Bf'lcbrddck and BflehrfldkovA (1929) found that the 
coefficient of respiration first increased and later decrease with the age 
of the tissues. They attributed this to the change with age of the 
colloidal nature of the protoplasm. This modifies the rate of diffusion 
in .be reacting protoplasmic phase. Ma.thaci (190..) »hser d at 

5 8°C 2 g of leaves respired 0.1 mg. of curlion dioxide per hour, u hilt at 

33.1°C. the rate was 1.35 mg. per hour. Gore (1911) obtained an average 
temperature coefficient of 2.38 in 49 respira.ton experiments _wi.lt 40 
different fruits. Olney (1926) noted that the ra.eof respmt.ton ft rtpen- 
ing bananas at 12°C. was only one-third of that at 20 C Bigelow. Gore, 
and Howard (1905) noted that the respiration of apples was tw.ee as 
high in cellar storage as in cold storage. Morse (1908 studied the mten- 
si.y of respiration of apples a. different temperatures by deter..,..,mg he 
amount of carbon dioxide evolved. Some of Ins results are shown u, the 

following table: 

Milliorams OF Cahhos D.oxipr. Kx.m.Kn FKH K„.o OF Arms. e.:K II»|-K 

— IT” 71 | 

1 H to 25*C Exp '* r “ I OT. I 5 to 10T. 18 t«» 25°C. 
‘I incut 


Expcri- 

meni 
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0°C. the carbon dioxide eliminated amounted to only 3.1 mg. per kilogram 
of apples per hour as compared with 7.5, 12, and 24.4 mg. per kilogram per 
hour, respectively, for temperatures of 9, 20, and 30°C. Hopkins (1924) 
noted that the carbon dioxide eliminated by Cobbler potatoes at 0, 4.4, 
7.2, and 10.0°C. was, respectively, 5.0, 5.1, 6.0, and 8.0 mg. per kilogram 
of weight per hour. It was observed by Drain (1926) that apples of 
different varieties showed marked differences in their response in the 
respiration rate to temperature changes. Thus 6 days after picking, 
the carbon dioxide produced by Maiden Blush apples was 280 mg. per 
kilogram per hour at 25°C. as compared with 46.8 mg. produced by those 
at 0°C. Apples of the Oldenburg variety, however, produced 55.8 mg. of 
carbon dioxide per kilogram of weight at 25°C. as compared with 39.3 mg. 
at 0°C. The localization of the oxidase activity in the different varieties 
is of interest in regard to the intensity of respiration. The Maiden 
Blush variety shows this localization in the periphery, which suggests 
that the localization may be influenced by gas exchange. Many apple 
varieties show greater oxidase activity near the core, which suggests 
that they have a gas exchange through the calyx tube and core. 

Bushnell (1925) found that the rate of respiration in the aerial parti 
of the potato increased with temperature during the night. The reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of carbohydrate that resulted from increased respira¬ 
tion at higher temperatures roughly corresponded to the reduction in 
tuber growth under these conditions. Kertesz (1933) showed in green 
peas that the inactivation of respiration with water at 80, 90, and 100°C. 
was slow after 90 per cent inactivation had been reached. A complete 
inactivation was obtained by a treatment at 100°C. for 2 min., while 
Mack (1930) found in germinating wheat that the rate of carbon dioxide 
production increased with a rise in temperature. Harding (1935) noted 
that temperature was the outstanding factor influencing the intensity 
of respiration in stored Grimes Golden apples. Werner (1935) gives a 
complete review of the literature on the physiological reactions of potatoes 
in storage. 


The composition of the nir contained in the intercellular spaces of apples, potatoes, 
and carrot> stored at different temperatures was determined by Magness (1920'. 
Some of hi' results are shown in the table on pace 957. 

I hese liirtires show that marked variations may occur in the composition of the 
gaseous content in tissues under varying conditions of temperature. It is to be 
noted that at tlie lower Temperallire*, the sum of the percentages of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide closely approximate* their total percentage in normal air. As the temperature 
increases. hn\\e\< r. the sum of these gases increases, which indicates that at higher 
temperatures more than l molecule of earbon dioxide is liberated for each molecule 
ot oxygen il soibed. At the higher iem|»eratures ii is probable that some anaerobic 
respiration occurred, owing to the relatively small amount of oxygen present. In the 
1 issues of rtpcmi £ Hart let t pears. Magness and Ballard (19201 also found that the 
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Percentage of 

OUJlaljh w.mpviavvnv| 

degrees Centigrade 

Carbon dioxide 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 


Apples 


2 

6 

11 

20 

30 

6.7 

8.4 

12.2 

17.2 

21.4 

14.2 

12.9 

10.7 

5.5 

3.2 

79.1 

78.7 

77.1 

77.3 

75.4 

Potatoes 

11 

19.6 

10.9 


22 

34.4 

5.7 


Carrots 

11 

12.2 

13.1 


24 

28.6 

5.2 



concentration of carbon dioxide was higher and that of oxygen lower in the fruit «»«•« 
whh held at higher temperatures than in that held in cold storage. The high concen¬ 
tration of carbon dioxide and the correspondingly low oxygen content in ibis fruit 
ripening at a temperature of about l.VC\ appear to Ik* associated with the development 
of high aroma and flavor. The main factors determining the amount of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen in the intercellular spaces are (I) the rate of oxidation or the rate at whirl, 
oxygen is taken up from and carbon dioxide given off into the intercellular spaces, »2> 
the permeability of the skin or epidermal coverings to carbon dioxide and oxy gen, and 
( 3 ) the difference in the pressure of carbon dioxide and oxygen within the tissue, which 
determines the rate of gaseous exchange when the permeability factor is a constant. 

Kigg and Henry (1935) staled that there are three possible sources of the gases 
contained in the internal cavities of marine algae: (I) atmospheric air, «2i gases dis¬ 
solved in sea water, and (3) the respiratory metabolism of the plant. 

It was staled bv Willamai. and Brown (19301 that the amount of carbon dioxide 
in apple twigs varied directly with temperature. This amount may be as high as 
300 mg. per kilogram of twigs at -22 (\, and from 150 to 250 mg. per the same weight 
at OX'. Dowd (1933) noted that the percentage of carbon dioxide in the internal 
atmosphere of apples tended to decrease during the growing period. Kertesz (1934) 
observed that the content of carbon dioxide of jh:is remained at approximately 
1.0 per cent under general conditions. However, when the pods were sealed with 
parallin and stored at room temperature, the content of this gas increased to 43 to 
50 per cent. This indicates that ordinarily there is a very vigorous exchange of gases 
through the intact pods. 

Besides the direct effect of temperature upon respiration, there is evidence to indi¬ 
cate that there is a stimulating effect upon the process caused bv temperature changes. 
Thus Mtiller-Tlmrgstu tlSK2» noted that respir-tion wa* much more intense m 
potatoes which had been kept at 0 (". for K»nne time and lie n relumed to the original 
temperature than in those tuln-rs which had m.i been so treated. Similar results were 
observed by Palladia (1899) with bean .a-cdlsags ami i<v Burroughs (1922* for fn-dily 
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picked apples. The latter investigator noted that this stimulation in respiration 
was more marked for immaturely than for maturely picked fruit. 

Kimbrough (1924) determined the respiration rate of potato tubers that had been 
stored at 32, 40, and 72 S F. and found that the lower the temperature of storage the 
higher was the initial intensity of respiration when they were exposed to warmer 
temperatures. It was also observed that the initial respiration rate was higher the 
longer the tubers had been in storage up to 3 weeks, after which longer storage did 
not further increase the rate. It was noted by Hopkins (1924) in studying the 
respiration of potatoes at low temperatures that there was a marked acceleration in 
the rate at 0°C., so that for a considerable period the intensity was greater than at 
4..VC. The curve of respiration for temperatures from 0.8 to 11.5°C. showed a 
minimum point at 3.0’C., and ns the temperature increased it showed an increase at 
0°C. and then a decline. Carrirk (1928) found that Winesap apples frozen from 3 to 6 
hr. at temperatures of from —7.5 to — 8.5°C. increased their respiration at 0°C. ns 
much as 85 per cent above their previously normal performance at that temperature. 
This acceleration lasted for several days, gradually declining so that slight effects 
were to be noted 1 month after the treatment. When the respiration rate was meas¬ 
ured at 20 (\, tin- treated fruit showed an increase in the rate, although generally 
with a smaller gain than when measured at O'C. When the fruit was frozen suffi¬ 
ciently to kill 80 per cent of the cells, the excretion of carbon dioxide at 0°C. was only 
one-third that which was normally produced at that temperature. In 1930, he found 
that the respiratory rate of Kmpcror grapes decreased 26 per cent between 1.75 and 
0 and 40 per cent between 0 and —3‘C. DeLong, Beaumont, and Willaman 
(1930) reported that if apple twigs were transferred from a lower to a higher tempera¬ 
ture, a peak of evolution of carbon dioxide occurred for several hours, following which 
a constant level was attained. The lower the previous temperature the higher was 
the peak of tin- evolution of carbon dioxide. They suggested that this behavior 
indicated that the carbon dioxide is less soluble at the higher temperature and thus 
diffuses outward more readily. Dexter (1934) found that the rate of respiration of 
cabbage and winter wheat continuously decreased during storage at 2°C. regardless 
of tin- simultaneous increase in the percentage of sugar. 

These changes in the rate of respiration can apparently be explained, in some cases 
at least, by the changes in the sugar content that accompany the changes in tempera¬ 
ture. Thus it was noted by Mtillcr-Thurgau (IS82i, Appleman (1911), and Hopkins 
(1921) that sugar accumulated in the tuln-rs of the potato at 0°C. Appleman also 
found that after 2 to 3 weeks at this temperature the diastatic activity had greatly 
increased over that of the tubers stored at room tem|H*raturcs. 

Wright (1932 stored potatoes at 32. 36. 40. 50. 60, and 70°F. from Nov. 5 to 
Mar. 21. and found that at 32 F. tin- sugar in the tubers increased steadily during the 
experiment. This accumulation was less at 36°F. than at 32'F., while at 40°F. there 
was only a slight increase. At 50, ttf). and 70 F. the sugar content decreased during 
the period of storage in direct proportion to the increase in temperature. The causes 
of this accumulation of sugar an* not definitely known. It has been suggested that 
the lower temperatures are unfavorable f«»r respiration, while the activity of diastase 
is not affected to so great a degree, so that sugar is thus formed in excess of its con¬ 
sumption by respiration and as a eonxspioiice accumulates. It is thus assumed 
that the increased respiration of tubers and fruits following their exposure to low 
temperatures is caused by the increased sugar supply available for the process 
(Butler, 1913*. Ibis assumption has In-eit strengthened bv the observations of 
Hopkins (1924), who noted, as previously mentioned, that the respiration of potatoes 
at lower temperatures showed a marked acceleration at 0 (‘. over that occurring at 
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4 5°C It was found that sugar accumulated in these tubers at 0 C. but began to 
disappear rapidly when stored at 4.5*C. The respiration curve and that of the change 
in sugar content thus approximately paralleled each other. 

Barker (1936) considered there is strong evidence that sucrose is closch related to 
the supply of substrate for respiration, and that neither glucose nor fructose .s directly 
associated with this function. 

Barker (1933) found that the sugar-respiration relation was influenced b> a tem¬ 
perature effect that consisted of an enduring depression of the rate of respiration by 
exposure to low temperature. This lag persisted for several weeks after a return to 
higher temperatures. The factors causing this depression are apparently the result 
of the accumulation under condition, of low temperature of an inhibiting subs anee 

and its subsequent activation by higher temperatures. The accumulation of ill.. 

ing substance is greater the lower the temperature. It is greatest at -1 (... and 
declines to zero at 8“C. The developmental effect of warmth is very rapid at 10 C.. 
and falls to a negligible rate at -1*C. Newton and Anderson (1931) reported that the 
rate of respiration for different wheat varieties at -VC. was in the inverse order of 
hardiness This probablv accounts for the observed fact that hardy varieties main¬ 
tain their sugar reserves better than nonhardy plants during the winter. 

ft. Moisture .—The amount of moisture in the tissues, within certain 
limits, is one of the determining factors in the intensity of respiration. 
This fact has been especially observed in the case of seeds and grains. 
In air-dry seeds respiration is proceeding at a relatively low rate, but 
directly following an increase in their moisture content the intensity of 
respiration increases. Thus Kolkwitz (1001) found that barley kernels 
containing 10 to 11 per cent of moisture liberated only 0.33 to 1.5 mg. 
of carbon dioxide per kilogram per hour, while after they had absorbed 
33 per cent of moisture, 2,000 mg. of this gas were liberated in a similar 
period White (1909) reported that the respiration rate of air-dry seeds 
of wheat with a moisture content of 12 per cent was 0.03 part of what 
it was in active seedlings, while the intensity in air-dry seeds of Acacia 
mclanoxylon amounted to only 0.0001 of that from the germinating seeds. 
The coefficient of increase in the respiration rate due to changes in the 
moisture content was observed in wheat by Bailey and Gurjar (1918) to 
be as follows: 


Increase in 
moisture, per cent 

12 to 13 

13 to 14 
15 to 16 
10 to 17 


Acceleration in 
respiration, per cent 
0.16 
0 17 
1 41 
3.02 


In corn seed, Bailey (1921) observed that respiration became marked 
when the moisture content exceeded 13 per cent, and that when the mois¬ 
ture content was raised to 15 to 16 per cent an increase in the respiration 
rate of 400 per cent was obtained. Coleman, Rothgcb, and Fellows 
(1928) in a study of the respiration rate of the seeds of the sorghums noted 
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the following responses in yellow milo and feterita seeds to changes in 
moisture content at a temperature of 37.8°C. 


Percentage 
of moisture 
in the grain 

Milligrams of carbon dioxide evolved 
per 24 hr. per 100 g. of dry matter 

Yellow milo 

Feterita 

11 

0.53 

1.00 

12 

0.70 

1.10 

13 

1.00 

1.58 

14 

1.56 

3.00 

15 

3.27 

5.80 

16 

758 

11.80 


Observations similar to those which have been mentioned in regard 
to the relation of the moisture content and respiration have been made 
by Duvel (1904), Babcock (1912), and others. 

The length of time the excess moisture is present in seeds bears a 
relation to the rate of respiration, as may be observed from data men¬ 
tioned by Bailey and Gurjar (1918) for wheat. The quantity of carbon 
dioxide respired by a sample of wheat which contained 15.2 per cent 
moisture and which was stored 55 days after it was dampened was 
approximately four times as great jus that respired by freshly dampened 
wheat of the same moisture content. The carbon dioxide evolved from 
a sample which contained 15.7 per cent of moisture and which was stored 
for 108 days was about eight times as great as the wheat of the same 
moisture content that had just been moistened. It is considered that 
the dampened grain is favorable for the formation of sugar, which tends 
to accumulate as time goes on so that there is a supply sufficient for 
a relatively high rate of respiration. 

It is worthy of note here that the humidity of the atmosphere may 
affect the rate of respiration in stored grain by increasing its water con¬ 
tent. Thus Bailey (1921) noted that at 35 per cent humidity the mois¬ 
ture content of corn was S.5 per cent, while at 85 per cent humidity it was 
17.8 per cent. 

The effect of moisture u|x*n the rate of respiration varies to a con¬ 
siderable degree for different plants or plant parts. Thus Jacquot and 
Mayer (1926) in the case of the seeds of corn and the peanut found that 
the rate of carbon dioxide production per unit of moist weight increased 
with increased water content up to 30 to 35 per cent, when the rate began 
to fall off, while in the bean the respiration rate increased up to 60 per 
cent before it began to decline. When the carbon dioxide production, 
however, was determined per unit of dry matter, it was found to increase 
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up to the complete imbibition of the bean seeds (117 per cent) and up 
to 58 to 60 per cent in peanuts. The respiratory quotient was greater 
than unity in all the seeds at low water content and as complete satura¬ 
tion was approached. Fray mouth (1928) studied the relationship of 
respiration to the moisture content of certain terrestrial algae and other 
lower plants. In the algae the respiration rate increased rapidly on the 
addition of water to the air-dry material until the amount of water had 
reached 100 per cent. There was then a gradual rise in rate until a water 
content of 600 per cent was reached, when gaseous exchange was appar¬ 
ently seriously impaired. After prolonged drought, respiration in these 
algae was practically zero, but immediately after the addition of water, 
it was found to be almost as intense as for fresh material of a similar water 
content. In the lichen ( Parmelia ) the respiration rate showed no great 
increase until a water content of 60 per cent was reached, after which it 
rapidly increased until a water content of 200 per cent was attained. 
In Hypnum sp. there was a gradual rise in the respiratory rate with 
increasing amounts of associated water until 250 per cent was reached, 
after which the tissues were saturated with water and gaseous exchange 
was apparently impaired. The effects of desiccation upon respiration 
and certain organic constituents of the cacti have been reported by Mae- 
Dougal, Long, and Brown (1915) and Long (1917). 

It was reported by Singh and Yaradpandc (1930) that a deficiency of 
water in leaves lowered their rate of respiration, and Smyth (1934) 
found that the respiration rate of certain lichens increased with a rise in 
water content to saturation. Livingston (1934) estimated that approxi¬ 
mately 8 per cent of the water incorporated in growth was derived from 
respiration. The quantitative importance of this water may vary 
according to environmental conditions. 

Several experiments have been reported, however, that show some 
striking variations from the majority of the observations in regard to 
the relationship between the moisture content of the tissues and respira¬ 
tion. Smith (1915) by means of a vacuum desiccator diminished the 
water content of the leaves of tin* snowdrop and tin- stem tips of nastur¬ 
tium and young asparagus and found that the respiratory rate increased 
with a diminishing water content until about 30 per cent of the water had 
been withdrawn. The rate of respiration then remained about the same 
until the water was diminished to about 50 per cent of that originally 
present. Below this limit to complete dryness, respiration decreased 
proportionately to the amount of water lost. Palladia and Shcloumova 
(1918) used potato tubers and exposed a part of the material for drying 
in the air at room temperature, with the result that during tin* first few 
days, in spite of a great loss of water, the intensity of respiration was 
gradually increased, but after further loss of water there was a distinct 
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lowering of the respiratory rate. When the same tubers were immersed 
in water, the respiratory intensity was again stimulated for a few days, 
after which it fell to the normal rate. They thus could not establish any 
definite correlation between the amount of water lost and the intensity 
of respiration. Luthra (1924) in experiments with pears kept in moist 
and in dry air noted that both transpiration and respiration of some 
varieties were increased in the dry air. 

The question naturally arises as to why respiration is accelerated 
by an increased moisture content. Bailey and Gurjar (1918) assumed in 
the case of grains that the colloids of the cells imbibe water and form 
elastic gels and that if sufficient water is supplied the gels become more 
and more dilute. Diffusion through the stronger gels is relatively slow, 
while through the dilute gels it is relatively rapid. Increasing the mois¬ 
ture content thus results in progressively less viscous gels and a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the rate of diffusion. It is assumed that the rate of 
respiration depends upon the rate of diffusion between the various cells 
of the tissues, so that the less viscous the gels of these cells the more rapid 
the rate of respiration. 

c. Injury .—It has been known for a considerable time that wounded 
plant parts respire more intensely than those which are intact. One 
of the first to observe this fact was Boehm (1887), who called attention 
to the abnormal production of carbon dioxide by potatoes that had been 
injured by cuttings. Richards (1896) by using potatoes and carrots cut 
in four pieces, slit leaves, split hypocotyls, and decapitated roots of 
seedlings demonstrated increases of as much as 100 per cent in the inten¬ 
sity of respiration when measured by the output of carbon dioxide. In 
the case of the potatoes and carrots he noted a very marked and sudden 
increase during the first 2 hr., which again fell rapidly, although to a 
point still considerably above the normal respiration, and then rase 
more slowly later to the maximum production of carbon dioxide. The 
respiratory activity reached its maximum 24 to 30 hr. after the injury 
had been inflicted. Lutman (1926) found an increased respiration in 
potatoes during the second and third days after cutting, which was fol¬ 
lowed by a gradual fall until the normal rate of the uninjured tuber was 
attained. If the cutting was repeated in 5 to 7 days, the respiration 
curve did not rise so high as after the first cutting, but a similar intensity 
could be attained by increasing the cut surface. Repeated cuttings 
lowered the respiration curve until finally the tubers would not respond. 
By lengthening the intervals between cuttings to 11 to 12 days, the 
respiration curve more nearly approximated the one obtained after the 
first cutting. Johnstone (1925) by means of a cork borer removed cylin¬ 
drical plugs from sweet potatoes and noted that from one lot of roots with 
an injured area of 7.385 so. mm. the evolution of carbon dioxide increased 
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from 64.3 mg. per kilogram per hour before wounding to 126.8 mg. during 
the same time after wounding. It was noted by Coleman. Rothgeb, and 
Fellows (1928) that cracked grains of the sorghums showed a higher 
intensity of respiration than did the intact grains. 

It was noted by Richards (1897) that the temperature of injured 
parts of plants was materially higher than that of the surrounding tissues. 
In the potato no increase in temperature was observed until 24 hr. after 
injury or at the time of maximum respiratory activity due to injury. 
This increase in temperature was only 0.4 per cent and was very local, 
since 2 cm. back of the wound no perceptible differences in temperature 
could be noted. Similar reactions were also observed in the radish and 
carrot. Onion bulbs showed the most marked changes in temperature 
due to injury of any of the material used. The rise in temperature due 
to injury was as much as 3.3°C. and in contrast with the potato the 
temperature effect extended a considerable distance into the surrounding 
tissue. 

Harris (1929, 1930) reported that pruning or any injury to the roots 
of fruit trees resulted in a temporary increase in their rate of respiration, 
ball (1934) noted that the cutting of apples produced an increase in the 
rate of respiration which disappeared at a temperature of 12°C. in about 
7 days. Audus (1935) and Godwin (1935) showed that handling starved 
laurel leaves greatly increased their rate of respiration. Barker (1935) 
could find no increase in respiration due to handling firm potatoes but 
obtained a marked increase by handling those that had softened from 
desiccation. The stimulus that causes this increased respiratory rate 
arises apparently from a deformation of the cells by bending or rubbing. 

The probable causes of this increased respiratory activity of tissues 
following their injury will now be considered. One cause is apparently 
the facilitation of the gaseous exchange. Thus when Stich (1891) sealed 
together the cut ends of a potato with neutral gelatin, no carbon dioxide 
was evolved. Johnstone (1925) noted in injured sweet potatoes that the 
rate of respiration increased 97.3 per cent when the injured area was 
exposed, while it increased only 17.1 per cent when this area was not 
directly exposed to the air. The sudden and marked increase in the 
output of carbon dioxide directly following injury is probably due to the 
escape of the gas that has accumulated in the intercellular spaces of 
the tissues. This assumption is strengthened by the fact that only bulky 
tissues show this marked increase in the evolution of carbon dioxide 
directly following injury. The absorption of oxygen is also rendered 
more favorable by the freer access of air across the tissues due to injury. 
This facilitation of gaseous exchange is indicated by the composition 
of the air taken from the intercellular spaces of uninjured and injured 
apples, as shown in the following table (Magness. 1920): 
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State of apple 

Storage, tempera¬ 
ture degrees 
centigrade 

Percentage of 

Carbon dioxide 

Oxygen 

Whole apple. 

1 

6.6 

14.6 

Ends peeled. 

1 

1.7 

15.8 

Whole apple. 

20 

17.8 

7.0 

Ends peeled. 

20 

7.4 

9.9 

Whole apple. 

30 

23.9 

1.8 

Ends peeled. 

30 

12.6 

8.9 


It has been noted by Drain (1926) for apples and Lutman (1926) for 
potatoes that an injury which is not accompanied by the rupture of the 
skin docs not increase the respiratory rate. Tins indicates also that 
the increase in respiration rate due to injury is due primarily to an 
acceleration of the gaseous exchange between the tissues and the sur¬ 
rounding air. 

Lutman (1926) believed that the increased respiration due to injury 
in the potato may be regarded, in the main, as an irritable response of 
the protoplasm to the stimulus of the contact with the oxygen of the air 
of the tuber cells, which under ordinary conditions are protected from 
such a contact by the external layer of cork cells. He was able to remove 
a large part of the effect of injury on respiration by washing the cut sur¬ 
faces in running water for 1 to 3 hr. The activators of respiration or the 
substances upon which they act are apparently soluble in water. 

The chemical changes that occur in the injured regions of tissues 
have also been observed to a limited degree. Thus Griiss (1907) found in 
the cells around wounded potatoes an accumulation of sugar in the sub- 
phcllogen and an increase in the oxidizing enzymes and in the diastatic 
activity. Friedrich (1908) in potatoes noted in the cells bordering 
the cut surfaces an increase in the total nitrogen and acidity and a 
decrease in total carbohydrates but an increase in reducing sugars. He 
considered that the sugars increased the intensity of respiration, while 
the acids were waste products of this process. Lutman (1926), however, 
did not consider this increase in sugar content to have any effect upon 
the respiratory rate. It was observed by Hopkins (1927) that the sugar 
content of wounded potatoes increased from 53 to 68 per cent of the 
original amount present. This sugar content began to increase after 
injury, reached a maximum after several days, and then fell off. He 
believed that this increase in sugar was brought about by activities 
leading to callus formation. 

%/ d. Kind and Age oj Tissues .—The intensity of respiration varies markedly with 
the kind and age of the tissues. This variation «»f the rate of respiration of different 
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tissues mav be illustrated by the observations of Benoy (1929). who determined the 
rate of respiration of a number of different vegetables at 30 C. for a 30-hr period 
following their harvesting. With respect to the amount of carbon .hox.de evolved for 
equal weights of drv matter, they stood in the following order: asparagus, lettuce, 
green bean. okra, green onion, carrot, tomato, beet, green mango and red pimento. 

It should be noted here that the amount of glucose which accumulated per 100 g. of 
material was the highest (13.68 g.) in asparagus and the lowest <1.29 g.) in the red 
pimento. Beaumont and W.llaman (1924) found that the output of carbon dioxide 
from the buds and twigs of a hardy variety of apple, as Charlamoff at temperatures 
of 5.3 and 12.4°C. was greater than that from the Delicious variety, which is considered 
nonhardy. This difference in carbon dioxide evolution held on the basis of the number 
of milligrams per unit of length of twig, weight, volume, or number of buds. This 
difference in the intensity of respiration was not due to any differences in the extent 
of the rest period or dormancy. 

The difference in the rate of respiration of different tissues has been especially 
studied in seeds and seedlings by determining the relative respiratory intensity of the 
embryo and endosperm. In this regard. Burlakov (1898. stated that the respiratory 
activity in the embryo of wheat was twenty times that of the endosperm. Kolkuitz 
( 1901 ) found that when wheat kernels were divided transversely into equal portions, 
the embryo end respired three times as much carbon dioxide as the opposite end t\ hen 
equal weights of material were compared, while Kurchcvski (1903) reported the 
aerobic respiration of the embryo of wheat to be twelve times as great as that of the 
endosperm. The embryo of the rice seed, according to Bailey and Gurjar * 1 J-0>, »•>«• 
shows a higher rate of respiration than does the endosperm. The same authors also 
noted ( 1918 ) that shriveled wheat respired at a rate two to three times greater than 
did the plump grains. They attributed this to the higher ratio of embryo weight to 
endosperm in the shriveled grain as compared with that of the plump wheat. In 
many of the studies of the relative rate of respiration in the embryo and endosperm, 
the embryos have been removed. As the tissues are ...ore or less injured by this 
operation', this method is open to criticism. The production of embryoless seeds of 
wheat in certain instances furnished Lyon (1928) an opportunity to compare the 
respiration rate of these seeds with the normal ones without inflicting any injury upon 
their tissues. It was found that when these two types of seeds were placed under 
conditions favorable to germinal ion. the seeds devoid of embryos respired 22.1 mg. of 
carbon dioxide per gram of seed in 6 .lays, while the normal seeds gave off 20..> lug. for 
the same unit weight. As the embryo made up only 3 |»cr cent of the entire seed by 
weight, its rale of respiration was decidedly greater than that of the endosperm. 

The age of the tissues has a marked influence upon the intensity of respiration. 
Thus Nicolas (1918) noted that the respiratory intensity of young leaves and stems 
was from three to seven times greater than that of corresponding fully developed 
organs taken from the older parts of the plant. Be/agil <1919) observed that respira¬ 
tion was relatively weak in young leaves and increased to a maximum at the lime the 
leaf reached its full development, after which it decreased as the leaf became older. 
Bergman (1925) and Wakabayasln (1925) found the rate of respiration of the flowers 
of cranberries much less than that of buds. The shoots of the current year s growth 
respired two to three times as rapidly as those of the previous year and at about the 
same rate as the flowers. The young fruits for a period of 1 to 3 days after the petals 
fell respired very rapidly, the rate exceeding that of the buds, but decreased rapidlv 
with the development of the fruit. Hover and Gustafson (1926) in observations on 
the respiratory activity of the leaves of corn. oats, sorghum, ami wheat noted a 
decreased activity with increasing nge until middle age mid thereafter a gradual 
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increase as determined per unit of dry weight. They assumed that this increase was 
due to the decrease of the dry matter in the leaves after middle age. Maige and 
Nicolas (1910) considered that both the respirator.' intensity and the respiratory 
quotient increased with the increased turgidity of the cells. An increase in turgidity, 
however, may be only an indicator of favorable conditions for growth and vital 
activity and thus not a direct causative factor in increasing respiration. 

Kidd, West, and Briggs (1921) determined the respiratory index for Helianlhus 
annuua at different stages of growth. They defined the respiratory index as the 
milligrams of carbon dioxide liberated per gram of dry weight per hour at 10°C. when 
the amount of respiratory material is not limited and when the external concentration 
of the oxygen is that of the atmosphere. This index is consequently a measure of 
the effective amount of respiring cell matter per grain of dry weight. The observed 
respiratory indexes for the sunflower plant and its parts at different ages arc shown 
in the following table: 

Respiratory Indexes of Sunflower Plants and Plant Parts at Different 

Stages of Growth 




Dry weight 
of n single 


Respiratory index 


Days from 

Number of 
plants 
used 









germination 

plant, 

grams 

Entire 

plnnt 

Stem 

Leaves 

Stem apex 

1 

30 

0.0225 

2.90 




2 

25 

0.0228 

3.00 




4 

25 

0.0242 

3.00 




13 

10 

0.1009 

2.80 




22 

8 

0.630 

3.00 




29 

2 

4.065 

2.30 




36 

1 

12.850 

1.21 

0.81 

1.56 


43 

1 

22.050 

1.03 

0.69 

1.38 


50 

1 

45.180 

0.94 


1.52 

2.56 

59 

1 

93.200 

0.66 

0.33 

1.32 

1.72 

89 

l 


0.48 

0 31 

0.90 

1.13 

99 

1 

377.400 

0.37 

0.25 

0.45 

0.89 

112 

1 

818 300 

0 26 


0.38 

0.75 


It is to Ik* observed from this table that the respiratory index of the entire plant 
falls off continuously from 3 to about one-tenth of this value at the end of the life cycle. 
The respiratory index of the stem, of individual leaves, and of the flowers, respectively, 
decreased with the age of the organ. The initial respiratory index of successive 
leaves decreases with the age of the plant, indicating that the respiratory index of the 
meristcinatic tissue decreases with age. The fall in the respiratory index of the 
meristematie tissue and young leaves indi<*atcd that the fall in the respiratory index 
of the whole plant was not due entirely to the increase in proportion of mechanical 
tissue. The fall in the value of the respiratory index with age followed closely that 
of the value of the relative growth rate, indicating a close connection between the 
“internal” factor for respiration anil the “internal” factor for growth. 

Gustafson (1929) found a decrease in the production of enrbon dioxide during 
growth in the John Baer variety of tomato fruits until a minimum point was reached 
at about the time increase in size stopped. This was followed by an increase in 
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curb,,,, dioxide production. which rrachcd its maximum xvlw.. «l«- invert'orange 

r ,-.l in color, after which there was a final decrease ... reap.ration. Gustafson attn 
tiled the increase in respiration to a lower,,,* of the hydro*.-,.-,,,,, conccntratm.,... 
cell sap, while the final decrease was thou*!,, to Ik due to a slow,,.* dow n of all lif. 
activity, as the fruit approached its maturity. Hafenr.eh.er 119-M found, hone,or. 
i„ the germination of the soybean that if the growth rate of the entire plan, w as e„n- 
siderod instead of its parts, the maximum rate of msp.ra.mn was reached earher ,n the 
development of these plants than was the maximum rate of growth. 

It was observed by Kidd and West (1929, that the rate of rosp.rat.on during he 
senescence of the apple rises at firs, and then falls. Bergman (1829, no ed that the 
rate of respiration in developing blueberries was highest when the fnuts had reached 
the pink-red stage, and that it then decreased until the homes had reached the blue- 
ripe stage. Harley (19291 found that the accumulation of acetaldehyde was more 
rapid in the late-picked pears than in those which had Iko, p,eked earher. O <r- 
holser Hurdv. and Imeklin (1931, reported that the greater firmness of the flesh of 
strawberries is apparently „ot directly correlated with a low m.ens.ty of resp.rat.un ,., 

either immature or mature fruit. . 

Smith (1929) believed that the reason more mature potato tubers respire less 

than younger ones is that an increase in the development of the ponder,,, prov ents ,he 

by Harding (1929) in Grimes Golden apples. Honaui (1931, in 
the sugar cane, and Luthru and Chin,,. (1931, in grape that I he rate of rc^p.ra. on 
was more intense in the younger than in the older tissues Johansson (1933 noted 
that the maximal rcs.pira.ion values in the bark occurred a. the tune of greatest 

“T‘dn^/.W-lt was observed by Irving OMlI «l»t very small doses of c\Aoro- 
f onn applied as vapor to leaves increased their respiration. I hi* iiureased rate ould 
he maintained if the chloroform was applied continuously, but when ,t was w ithdraw,, 
the respiration rate dropped to normal. When medium doses were applied. »„ 
outburst of carbon dioxide resulted, which was followed by a deehno much below 
normal, the rate and extent of tins define mcrcasmg with the amount of chloroform 
used When s, rung doses were apphed. there was no ,n,t ,al mcrcase of carbon d,oxide. 

and its production rapidly dr.. to sen,. Thoday ,19.3, substantiated the obser- 

rations of Irving in regard to the product,on of carta,n d,oxide and noted fur lur 
that, in the stimulation of respiration due to small doses of chloroform, the absorpl.on 

of oxvgel.. carls,,, dioxide increased in like proporl.on. but that. • hen the doses- of 

chloroform were large, the absorption of oxygen was no longer closely correlated „ 
the production of carbon dioxide. The helamor of d.lTeren. leaves ,„ tins regard 
is of interest. Thu, in the leave, of T,opa,Mm. winch eon.amed no the 

absorption of oxygen was depressed more ..the pro.luct.on of carbon d.oxule „ 

I,-axes of cherrv laurel and 11,1,a,Uhu.. however. winch con turned turn,,ns and he 
oxidation of which imparted a brown or black color to the dna.rga.unxl eaves .he 
absorption of oxygen was very rapid for a short tune and though ,,u,ckly fulling. 

remained at a much higher level the products.,, of carbon d,ox.de 

With wlieut seeds soak.il in 7.3 ami 3.6 per cent ether solutions, 1 Uomas (I9IM 
obtained an increase in the rati- of n-spiration. which was followed by a W 
Smith (1921) tri'utnl the seedlings of wheat when the roots were 1 to l.o .... >» length 
with I 3 65 and 7.3 per cent of ether in water and found that the first effect wa> :»»» 
increase in the rate of respiration, which in turn was follow'd by a decrease, tt .«I. .ill 
these concentrations the rate of respiration was ultimately reduced to approx.n.at 
the same level, and the stronger the concentration the more rap.d the fall. "m 


ex 
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respiration was reduced below normal, recovery was possible on the removal of the 
ether and appeared to be complete if sufficient time was allowed. If respiration was 
too far depressed, however, no recovery was possible. Haas (1919) exposed Laminaria 
to 0.3 per cent chloroform. 0.8 per cent formaldehyde, and 10 per cent ethyl alcohol 
and observed that the rate of respiration was respectively 1.4 to 2.8, 2.7, and 6.2 times 
that of the controls. Upon the exposure of the alga to these compounds, the initial 
effect was an increase in respiration, which was followed by a decrease if they were 
sufficiently toxic. No decrease in respiration, however, was observed when the 
concentration was too low to be toxic. 

The probable action of anesthetics upon the oxidative mechanism of the cells is 
indicated by the observations of Ray (1923). He found that when Viva was killed 
in such a manner as to destroy the oxidizing enzymes no carbon dioxide was produced 
unless hvdrogen peroxide and ferric sulphate, which acts like a peroxidase, were 
present. If the concentration of the iron was low, there was an increase of the carbon 
dioxide production when chloroform was added. If the concentration of iron was 
high, the rate of carbon dioxide production appeared to decrease from the start. It 
was also observed that if oleic, tannic, succinic, or malic acid were treated with 
hydrogen peroxide and ferric sulphate, carbon dioxide was produced at a rate that 
could be measured by the indicator method. In the case of acids with a double 
bond, the rate of production of carbon dioxide could be varied by the addition of an 
anesthetic. The changes in the rate of production of carbon dioxide under the influ¬ 
ence of an anesthetic, such as chloroform, showed a striking resemblance to the 
reaction of an organism. Ray considered that there is a definite relation between 
the rate of production of carbon dioxide and the ability of the compounds to absorb 
iodine. An analysis of the effects of chloroform on the production of carbon dioxide 
by the living and killed cells of Viva and unsaturated organic acids indicates that the 
same process is taking place in all three cases. The conclusion of Ray was that the 
action of chloroform on the oxidative mechanism of the cell was chemical in nature, 
and that it acted cither by catalysis or by the formation of a loose compound with 
some portion of the system. 

/. Afterripening Agents .—The effects of ethylene, which is now extensively used 
in the ripening of fruits, upon respiration might well be noted under this topic. Denny 
(1924) found that concentrations of this gas of 1 part in 1,000, 1 part in 10,000, 1 part 
in 100,(KM), and even 1 p.p.m. of air increased the respiration of green lemons. The 
increase in carbon dioxide output ranged from 100 to 250 per cent and appeared to be 
greatest at the intermediate concentrations. After the discontinuance of the appli¬ 
cation the rat.’ of respiration decreased. Davis and Church (1931) also have reported 
that the treatment greatly stimulated the rate of respiration in Japanese persimmons. 
Regcimbal, Vacha. and Harvey (1927) treated ripening bananas with 1 part ethylene 
to l.(HK) parts air for 15 to 20 min. ami then determined their rate of respiration. In 
all eases the rate of respiration expressed in milligrams of carbon dioxide per hour was 
doubled or trebled within a few minutes, after which the rate fell off to a value lower 
than normal. It was assumed that the high initial increase might have been due 
either to the increase of oxidation or to the increase in the permeability of the mem¬ 
branes. allowing the diffusion outward of the carbon dioxide already in the cells. 
The rise in the respiratory rate after a second dose of the ethylene seemed to indicate 
that the oxidation rate rather than the permeability rate was increased. This stimu¬ 
lation wears off in less than an hour. It should be noted in this regard that the treated 
bananas had one-fifth to one-fourth more sugar in them than the untreated ones, 
while the starch content was proportionately decreased. The activity of diastatie 
enzymes as well as respiratory enzymes was apparently increased by the treatment 
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with cthvlcnc. It is not known, however, whether permeability changes indicated 
by the gas allow the enzyme and substrate to come together, activate the enzymes, or 

actually increase the amount of enzymes present. 

It was reported bv Guthrie (1931) that the expressed ju.ee of potatoes that had 
been treated with ethylene chlorhydrin. ethyl alcohol, and acetaldehyde showed an 
increase in pH value and the power to reduce iodine in solution. The treatment with 
thiourea and potassium thiocyanate produced only a small change in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration and reducing properties. Hanes and Barker (1931 > reported that the 
rate of respiration of potato tubers at 15*C. was increased when exposed to an atmos¬ 
phere containing a low concentration of hydrogen cyanide. Shill (1931) stated that 
citrus plants treated with hydrocyanic acid increased their rate of respiration activity 
about 75 per cent, and that after 35 hr. the rate of respiration gradually decreased to 
normal. Guthrie. Denny, and Miller (1932) found that treatment with ethylene 
chlorhydrin produced an increase in the peroxidase, catalase, and sulphydryl content 
and in the pH value in both the dormant and nondormant conns of gladiolus. 

Miller (1932. 1933. 1934. 1935) reported large increases in the rate ol respiration 
when the whole tubers of the potato arc subjected to the vapors of such chemicals 
as ethylene chlorhydrin. ethylene mercaptan, ethylene broinohydrm. hydrogen 
sulphide, ethyl disulphide, acetaldehyde, and lialogennted derivative. These ...creases 
occur very soon after the beginning of the 24-hr. period of treatment and reach their 
maximum the second or third day. The rate of respiration then declines approxi¬ 
mately to that of the untreated tuber*. There is neither a close correlation between 
the effect of these chemicals on the rate of respiration and their efficiency in breaking 
dormancy, nor between the increase in sucrose and the breaking of dormancy. Miller, 
Guthrie, and Dcnnv (1931) stated that the decrease in citric acid and the increase in 
pH value begin approximately at the same time as the increase in the rate of respira¬ 
tion They believed that the acid is used in respiration, and that the pH value 
increases as a consequence of the utilization of the acid. The large increase of 
glutathione that follows the treatment by ethylene chlorhydrin is not the cause 
of the increased respiratory rate, since the increment of this compound occurs 40 to 
<>0 hr after the beginning of the treatment, which is much later than the increase in 
the rate of respiration. Tuln-rs treated with ethyl alcohol always show a decrease 

in the rate of respiration. .... 

It should be noted here also that Haas (1919) found that when Laminarta was 
killed by alcohol, acetone, formaldehyde, or ethyl bromide, as well as by drying, the 
rate of respiration was even greater than under normal conditions. This rate, how¬ 
ever, was not long maintained but gradually fell off and eventually became negligible. 

1 /. Conesnlration of Oxygen awl Carbon Dioxide.—The effects of the concentration 
of oxygen upon the rate of respiration will depend not only upon the plant or plant 
part under consideration but also upon its condition when the observation is made. 
When the supply of oxygen is sufficient for the normal respiration of the plant, the 
presence of a surplus produces in most cases no perceptible effects. The intensity 
of respiration in many plants is not markedly modified when the oxygen supply is 
reduced to one-half that normally present in the air or when it is increased to five to 
ten times that w hich normally occur*. According to Stich (1891). the absorption of 
oxygen becomes insufficient for most plants when the supply in the air falls below 
5 to 8 per cent. If a plant is confined in a container, it can generally absorb the last 
trace of oxygen from tin- medium. When the oxygen supply is increased, the plant 
may continue to respire normally for a |teriod of time even when the partial pressure 
of oxygen has been increased to twenty or thirty times the normal amount. In a few 
hours or da vs under surh conditions, respiration declines ami death ultimately ensues. 
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The variation of plants in their oxygen needs under different conditions of their 
development is illustrated by the embryo of A luma, as reported by Crocker and 
Davis (1914). They found that the hypocotyl was capable of elongating 1.2 times 
its original length in the total absence of free oxygen. For greening and branching 
however, it required an air pressure of at least 5 mm. to supply the minimum amount 
of oxygen, while for the development of the primary root an even greater amount 
was required. The amount of oxygen that must be supplied to produce u certain 
intensity of respiration or rate of growth will depend in many cases upon the permea¬ 
bility of the membranes that it must penetrate in reaching the seat of its utilization. 
This is illustrated by the coats of seeds through which oxygen diffuses with difficulty. 
When such coats arc present, a higher supply of oxygen is required to produce a certain 
rate of respiration or growth than when they are removed. Thus Shull (1914) 
found with Xanthium seed* that when the oxygen supply was increased, it brought 
about, in some manner, an immediate and rapid increase in the rate of oxygen absorp¬ 
tion. resulting in an immediate germination of the seeds. Shull considered that it 
was difficult to say what function or functions were affected by this treatment. It is 
certain that oxygen acted as a limiting factor on some function, but whether it was by 
limiting the process of respiration, by limiting enzyme formation, or by limit¬ 
ing the action of oxygen carriers could not be stated. Becker (1912) suggested 
that in some instances oxygen may act as a stimulus for certuin functions without 
being directly concerned in respiration. 

Blackman (1930) stated that the respiration rate of apples decreased with 
diminishing oxygen supply until a minimum concentration of 5 to 10 per cent of this 
gas was reached. As the concentration of oxygen was increased above this point, the 
rate of respiration continued to increase until this gas composed approximately 
100 per cent of the gaseous medium. Zimmerman (1930) reported that, with cuttings 
<»f Salvia in 2 in. of water, roots were formed at the base of the stem; in 5 in. they had 
a tendency to root along the water surface; while, in 7 in. of water, roots were only 
sparsely produced, if at all. When the water was aerated, roots were produced 
equally at all three depths. Willow cuttings, however, produced roots when the 
oxygen supply in the water was as low as 1 p.p.m. 

I.oehuing (1934* noted that the aerated plants of sunflower and soybeans grow’n 
in sand and loam soil differed from the unaerated controls by being taller, heavier, 
and possessing a more fibrous and a more highly branched root system. The aerated 
plants had a higher absolute amount of ash. calcium, potassium, phosphorus, crude 
fiber, starch, sugars, and total nitrogen. The expressed sap of the aerated plants 
was more alkaline. 

Jones (1933) considered that a deficiency of oxygen is probably the principal factor 
which causes a lack of germination in rice seeds continuously submerged in water. 
Karlier seeding is preferable because the temperatures of tin* air and water arc lower 
early in the spring Since more oxygen i> dissolved in water at low temperatures, 
there is more of this gas available to the germinating seeds earlier in the season. 


Average yield in 

bushels per acre 

Sul preparation — -— —-- 

-- 

1933 

1934 

Check (no tile) .. 311.0 

330.6 

Over plain tile. 302 2 

363.5 

Over perforated tile. 381 2 

400.9 
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Buslmell (193. r >) in Ohio laid 4-in. ordinary drain tile and tile perforated with 36 
holes per sec tion at a depth of 10 in. in plowed soil. Potatoes were planted over t hose 
tile, and the yields were obtained as shown on page 970. 

These data indicate that the potato plant is sensitive to soil aeration, and that in 
certain soils the lack of sufficient oxygen may he a limiting factor in crop yields. 

The quantity of oxygen in the intercellular spares of fruits and other plant parts 
duo primarily to poor gaseous exchange is frequently considerably below that of the 
air and may thus in some cases be a limiting factor in the respiration of these parts. 
Injury to plants due to an inadequate supply of oxygen is shown by the ' Meets upon 
cranberry plants that have been submerged by flooding (Bergman. 1921. 19.0 •. 
This injury was more pronounced on cloudy than on clear days, owing to the differ¬ 
ence in the amount of oxygen released in photosynthesis. Shading the Hooded plants 
had the same effect as clouds in this regard. Ix»w temperatures operated to reduce 
the amount of injury by lowering the respiration rate and thus decreasing the need 
for oxygen while increasing the capacity of the water to absorb this gas. I he flowers 
and tips of the shoots were the parts of the plants most seriously affected by Hooding, 
due to their high respiration rate (Bergman. 1930b 

The amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere surrounding the plant may have 
some effect upon the respiration rate. Kidd (19171 noted that the rate of respiration 
was lowered bv the accumulation of carlnm dioxide, and that this effect was more 
marked upon the process of aerobic respiration. These depressing effects were 
evidently not due to permanent disorganization, as they always passed away as soon 
ns the depressing concentrations of carlnm dioxide were removed. In their study of 
the respiration of apple twigs at 0X\. potato tubers at 22 C\. and wheat at 40 l .. 
Willaman and Beaumont (1928) found that if carlnm dioxide was allowed to accumu¬ 
late in the respiratory chandler, the rate of carbon dioxide production continuously 
decreased with time. When aspiration of the atmosphere surrounding the tissues was 
commenced after 30 or 40 hr. of accumulating carlnm dioxide, the respiration rate as 
measured by the output of carlnm dioxide immediately assumed a much higher value 
than it had during the accumulation period. The work of Spoclir and McCiee (1924) 
indicates that under such conditions, the establishment of an equilibrium between 
the carbon dioxide in the air surrounding the tissues and that which is dissolved in 
them is the result that is In-mg observed. Thus they found that when the carbon 
dioxide content of the air surrounding a leaf was changed from a lower to a higher 
concentration, the leaf showed a reduced rate of carbon dioxide emission for a period 
following the change and then finally again attained the same rate as before the 
change in carbon dioxide content was made. When the carbon dioxide of the air 
surrounding the leaf was changed from a higher to a lower concentration, the leaf 
showed a primary increased rate of carlnm dioxide emission and a subsequent decrease 
to the original rate. 

The accumulation of carlnm dioxide in some cases, however, apparently has no 
marked effect upon certain activities. Thus NcwcomU* and Bowcrman (1918) in 
observations upon 2.000 seedlings of 12 different species reported that ventilation had 
no effect in producing better seedlings in small or large chambers in the dark and that 
ventilation had no visible effect on the sensitive reactions of these plants to gravity 


and light. 

Schulz (1926) and Michaels (1932) with potato, and Clements (1935) with apple, 
studied the relationship Ik* tween the numlicr of lentic-els per unit of surface and the 
rate of outward diffusion of carlnm dioxide. They concluded that the carbon dioxide 
within these plant parts escapes with equal s|M*ed regardless of the numl>crof lenticels 
(ierhardt and Kzell (1934) found that carlton dioxide was absorbed to a much greater 
extent bv Bose pears than by Jonathan apples, when these fruits were stored in this 
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gas. Thornton (1931, 1932, 1933, 1935) found that, in the presence of 20 to 70 per 
cent of carbon dioxide and 20 per cent of oxygen, the rate of uptake of the latter gas 
by different tissues differs greatly, so that they may show an increase, decrease, or no 
change in the rate of absorption. Thus under the preceding conditions the absorption 
of oxygen was increased 83 per cent for dormant potatoes, 239 per cent for nondormant 
ones, 117 per cent for those undergoing sprouting, 89 per cent for onion bulbs, 11 per 
cent for tulip buds, and 95 per cent for beet roots. On the other hand, the amount of 
absorption was decreased 33 per cent for asparagus, 17 per cent for bananas and 
strawberry fruit, and 34 per cent for shelled lima beans, while there was no variation 
for the roots of carrots. 

y h. Various SaU Solutions —The effects of sodium chloride and calcium chloride 
upon respiration have been studied by Lyon (1921) and Ininun (1921). It was 
observed in the case of FAodea that solutions of sodium chloride caused an increase 
in respiration that was followed by a decrease, while solutions of calcium chloride 
caused only a decrease. In a mixture containing 99.65 mob of sodium chloride and 
0.35 mol of calcium chloride, the rate remained normal, while a mixture of 98.6 mols 
of sodium chloride and 1.38 mols of calcium chloride caused a great increase in respira¬ 
tion. In highly hypertonic solutions of sea water, the rate of respiration of Laminaria 
agardhii was rapidly reduced, while in hypotonic solutions it was reduced somewhat 
less rapidly. Hypertonic solutions of sodium chloride, calcium chloride, and mixtures 
of sodium chloride and calcium chloride in the proportion of 50 to 1 all caused a 
decrease in the respiration of wheat seedlings. 

The stimulating action of phosphates upon oxidation reactions has been reported 
bv Spoehr (1924) anil Lyon (1924, 1927b The former investigator noted that glucose 
and other hexoses were oxidized by air. in solutions containing disodium phosphate 
and methylene blue, with the formation of carbon dioxide. This reaction was greatly 
accelerated by small quantities of iron salt. Sodium ferropvrophosphntc was a more 
active catalyst than methylene blue in causing the oxidation of carbohydrates with 
air. Lyon (1924. 1927) reported that phosphates exerted a promoter action upon 
potato oxidase so that carbon dioxide was produced by an oxidation of some com¬ 
ponent in a solution of glucose. He also stated that phosphate catalyzes the slow 
oxidation of pyrogallol by atmospheric oxygen. He assumed that phosphate increases 
llie rate of production of carbon dioxide by anaerobic processes because of its role in 
the early stages of alcoholie fermentation, and that it effects an increase in the produc¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide by tin- aerobic phase of respiration through its action as a 
catalyst toward oxidases. In Elmira c nuulcnris and wheat seedlings Lyon was able 
by the application of phosphate to obtain an increase in the production of carbon 
dioxide amounting to 55 per cent for the former and 35 per cent for the latter plant. 
Lyon also observed that arsenates exerted a catalytic effect on the oxidation of pyro¬ 
gallol by atmospheric oxygen and by metallic iron and on the production of carbon 
dioxide by Elmira. Warburg (1921. 1925. 1928) believed that iron is the oxygen- 
carrying component of the respiration ferment. He stated that if respiration is 
considered as an oxidation, the respiration ferment is the sum of all the catalvtically 
active iron compounds that occur in the cell. The respiration ferment is thus con¬ 
sidered a substance that takes up the atmospheric oxygen and transfers it to the organic 
substance and in its chemical constitution is related to the hemoglobin or red pigment 
of the blood. 


It was observed by Smith 1921 that the respirator}’ rate of wheat roots which 
had attained a length of about 2 in. was greatly accelerated and then depressed after 
they were placed in a •' 0025 M solution of lactic acid. As the concentration of the 
acid was increased, this preliminary rise m respiratory intensity became less marked 
until a concentration was reach* d \\ here the rate began to fall at once. Recovery was 
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complete even when the respiratory rate was reduced to 25 per cent of normal hv a 
2 M solution of the acid. These results were apparently not due to acidity or osmotic 
pressure but to some specific action of the lactic acid. They also indicate that, m 
the case of wheat, lactic acid is not an important intermediate product of the resp.ra- 

,0rN Hutc^dnson (1922) reported that, when radish seedlings were placed in 0.003 and 
0.002 per cent solutions of adrenalin, they showed a falling off of 20 per cent in carbon 
dioxide production at the end of 15 min. and then a gradual rise. More dilute solu¬ 
tions of 0.0005 and 0.0002 per cent gave a much smaller decrease, with a final rise to 


normal in about 1 hr. .... , . . . „ . . 

Thomas (1931) found that the rate of respiration in the tissue of carrots in buffered 

solutions increased with increasing hydrogen-ion concentration. The relation of the 
respiratory rate to the absorption of salts should be considered here. Briggs and 
Petrie (1931) established the view that a general parallelism exists between the rate 
of respiration in the tissues and the rate of conductivity of the external solution. 
They considered that the respiratory rate is an important factor in determining the 
concentration of electrolytes in the water in which pieces of plant tissue have been 
placed. Steward. Wright, and Berry (1932) believed that the accumulation of salt 
in a tissue is dependent upon respiratory phenomena that presumably supply the 
energy necessary for it. Becker (1936) considered, however, that the total energy 
available from respiration is fur in excess of the presumed energy expenditure for 
accumulation alone, and that if the fraction of the total energy utilized. in accumula¬ 
tion were to vary, the relation between the processes would doubtless differ from the 


one here described. . . . ,. , 

t. Light awl Electricity. —Spoehr (1915) found respiration in the sunlight higher 
than in the dark. He believed that the air may possess higher oxidative power during 
the hours of illumination than during darkness, owing to the ionizing power of the 
huii's rays, lie assumed that deionization of the air has its influence on oxidation. 
In wheat seedling* the ratio of the day rate of respiration to the rate at night in ordi¬ 
nary air during two experiments was 1.042 and 1.091. «Idle in deionized air these ratios 
were 1 010 and 1.014. respectively. The rate of respiration in deionized air thus was 
approximately the same during the day and night. For the autoxidativc process the 
dissociation or liberating of free valences in tin- oxygen molecule is necessary, and by 
this is explained the accelerating influence of light and heat upon oxidative 


processes. , . . , ... 

Middleton (1927) found that when the air passing over barley seedlings was 
artificially ionized by means of polonium, the rate of respiration was increased by as 
much as 29 1 ± 5.6 per cent. In the case of the leaves of Pelargonium zonal, with 
air ionized to a degree varying from 7.28 X 10* to 3.04 X 10* that of normal air. 
Whimster (1927) observed a percentage increase of 85.7 ± 7.1 in the respiration rate. 
After the removal of the polonium there was a definite aftereffect, the succeeding 
2 hr. showing a percentage increase of 28.0 ± 7.3 over the control period. This 
effect of ionized air on respiration is apparently due to the ion* themselves ami not to 
the gaseous product* produced by the action of the ionizing agent. 

Portsmouth (1934) found that the respiration rate in barley seedlings in ionized 
air increased about 2 per cent over the control. Ionized air apparently had little or 
no effect on the rate of respiration in the leaves of the geranium. Supozhmkova 
(1928) reported that ionization of the air decreased the rate of respiration in the 
plants that he observed. DeBoer (1930) grew Phycomyces I,Ink,sicanus ami /Wy- 
IH,ruM destructor in ionized air in which the degree of ionization varied from a few 
hundred to several million time* that of normal air. He. however, could observe no 
effects of ionization on the rate of respiration. 
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Tang (1932) reported that the consumption of oxygen by the germinating seeds of 
Lupinu$ albus can be reversibly inhibited by carbon monoxide to a maximum of 30 
per cent with a mixture of 24 per cent oxygen and 76 per cent carbon monoxide at 
18°C. in darkness. This inhibition, however, is completely removed when the seeds 
are illuminated. Parija and Saran (1934) found that red light had no effect on the 
rate of respiration of starved leaves, while blue and violet light increased it after the 
manner of white light. They considered that light might cause this increase by 
the activation of the enzyme system or by changing the permeability of the cells. 
Groner (1930) found that if albino com were suddenly exposed to light after a period in 
darkness, an increase in the output of carbon dioxide resulted. Wynd and Reynolds 
(1935) give a thorough review of the effects of ultraviolet light on rate of respiration 
and respiratory enzymes. 

In 1914 Knight and Priestley reported some observations on the effects of electric¬ 
ity on respiration. Direct currents of a density 10“* to 10“ 4 amp. had no effect on 
the respiration of peas other than that due to accompanying changes of temperature. 
The proportion of the currents actually traversing the peas, however, was small, the 
greater portion being taken by the water films of the seeds. Overhead discharges pro¬ 
ducing a current of density less than 3X 10"* amp. had no effect upon respiration. 
When higher currents were employed, a definite increase of the carbon dioxide output 
was observed. This increase, however, could be wholly attributed to the rise of 
temperature caused by the discharge. In the field where the currents arc too small to 
produce any appreciable rise in temperature, electrification will have no effect on 
respiration, and explanations of the acceleration of growth due to electricity must be 
sought in other functions of the plant. 

Marsh (1935) derived a quantitative relation between the velocity of respiratory 
rate and the inherent e.m.f. of the cells considered. Roscnc nnd Lund (1935), and 
Rose lie (193.0 believed that a quantitative relation exists between cell oxidation nnd 
the continuously maintained e.m.f. in the roots of the onion. 

j. Other Factors .—Other factors that have been observed to influence the rate of 
respiration are as follows: 


1. .Spray*.—The effects of the application of oil sprays on the rate of respiration 
have been reported by several investigators. Kelley (1930) noted that all oil sprays 
applied to the dormant twigs of apple increased their rate of respiration but retarded 
it after the unfolding of the first leaves. Green and Johnson (1931) found that the 
respiratory rate of bean leaves was increased 7.5 per cent when sprayed with dark 
petroleum oils containing more than 16 per cent sulphonatable residues. The rate, 
however, was decreased 5.0 per cent when the leaves were sprayed with light-colored 
oils containing less than 16 per cent of sulphonatable residue. Green (1936) stuted 
that the rat. of respiration was increased more markedly bv oil spravs that were poorlv 
refined than by those of a better quality. The average gain in the respiratory rate of 
various plants due to the application of oil sprays was 4.2 per cent. According to 
Hoffman 1 1935) the application of lime-sulphur sprays to leaves slightly increased their 
rate of respiration. 


2. Material*.— 1 1 was observed by Gregory and Richards (1929) that the respira¬ 
tory rate ..| barley plants was subnormal when nitrogen and potassium were deficient 
but normal when there was a phosphorus deficiency. Benoy nnd Webster (1930) in a 
study on fresh vegetables could find no relationship between the rate of respiration 
and the eon,posit,on of the parts concerned. When different sugar* were injected 
into starved leaves. Singh 0930) found that the intensity of the respiratory rate at 
. t tticrmsed and then decreased. Pal and Chatterji (1936) found that the injec¬ 
tion of a mixture of 10 units of insulin in 100 cc. of water into the leaves of Htipagc 
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madablota ami Allium tuberosum inrreused ih«- rate of respiration as compared to il..— 
which hud been injected with water. LeYan (1930, found that a stimulation of the 
production of carbon dioxide occurred in seedlings of Lupin us albas when placed ... 
solutions of aluminum chloride, sodium chloride, magnesium sulphate, and ferrous 
nitrate. These increases ranged from 15 to 50 per cent. Overholscr and Clay pool 
(1931) reported that the average intensity of the respiratory rate in stmwberr.es fro,,, 
plots that had received nitrogen applications was practically 10 per cent greater than 
that in berries from plots to which no nitrogen had been applied. Kertesz (1933) 
found that the sugar which disappears in green peas after shelhng is Utilized largely in 
respiration and is not transformed into March as has commonly been assumed. 

3. Diseases.—H was reported by llichtcr. Dvoretskaia, and Grechushn.kov (1929, 
that there was a decreased respiratory rate in badly diseased plants. I hey attributed 
this decrease to a prolonged deficiency of f.mdstulTs. Whitehead (1934) stated that, 
except for the short period extending from the end of tuber dormancy to the unfolding 
of the first leaves, potato plants infected with potato leaf roll resp.rc at a much higher 
rate than do healthy plants. 

13. Substances or Enzymes Concerned in or Associated with Oxida- 
tion in Plants.—It was demonstrated by Sohonboiii as early as 185t» 
that there are present in plants and animal juices substances that act 
ns oxidizing agents for certain compounds. Trauhe (1877) termed these 
substances “oxidizing ferments.” and Bertrand (lKtt) proposed the term 
“oxydases” as a group or rlass name. This term has come into general 
use, although in England ami America it is now commonly written “oxi¬ 
dases.” As the behavior of these substances was more thoroughly 
studied it was found that they varied widely in their composition and in 
the nature of their reactions. As a result, numerous terms have been 
introduced into the literature, so that the nomenclature in regard to 
substances concerned in or accompanying oxidation by plant and animal 
tissues has become ratl.er confusing. Before In-ginning a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of tiie nature and action of tlie oxidizing substances of the plant 
it would perhaps be best, for clearness, to define four terms that have 
I icon the most generally used. These are "oxidases,” "oxygenases, 
“peroxidases,” ami “catalases.” 

An oxidase is a complex of substances which has the power at ordinary 
temperatures to bring about the oxidation of certain compounds in the 
presence of gaseous or dissolved free oxygon. 

An oxygenate is a substanee tlmt is capable of causing the formation 
of organic peroxides. By some authors an oxygenase is defined as a 
preformed organic peroxide resulting from nuto-oxidation. Some 
consider that the oxygenase itself takes up oxygen and thus be.-om.-s 
peroxide, while others lielieve that it acts only as a catalyzer in the 
production of peroxides. An oxygenase is sometimes called a " peroxide- 
forming enzyme.” 

A peroxidase is a substance that is capable of rendering active the 
oxygen of peroxides. The oxygen is freed from llic peroxides in lbo 
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atomic or active form and is thus capable of causing the oxidation of 

certain compounds. . 

A catalase is a substance that is capable of decomposing hydrogen 
peroxide into water and molecular oxygen without being able apparently 
to activate the oxygen thus liberated toward oxidizable substances. 

a. The Oxidases— When the juice or watery extract of a plant tissue 
causes the oxidation of compounds, which cannot be brought about by 
oxygen alone to any appreciable extent at ordinary temperatures, it is 
said to contain a direct-oxidizing enzyme or oxidase. Some of these 
oxidation reactions arc manifested by the bluing of guaiacum, the conver¬ 
sion of hydroquinone into quinone, the liberation of iodine from potas¬ 
sium iodide, and the formation of phenolphthalein from phenolphthahn 
by the liberation of 2 atoms of hydrogen. The action of oxidases is 
manifested by the blackening of cut potatoes, the staining of lumber 
(Bailey, 1910), and the blackening of tea leaves upon curing. Since the 
oxidases are in most cases destroyed by heat, mineral acids, and poisons, 
and since they apparently act in a catalytic manner, they have been 
termed “oxidizing enzymes,” although they possess certain character¬ 
istics that are different from those of enzymes. Thus in most cases they 
do not behave as true catalysts, as they are unable to accomplish the 
oxidation of unlimited amounts of oxidizable materials. 

It was stated by Bach (1897), Kastle and Lovenhart (1901), and 
Bach and Chodat (1903) that the action of the oxidases indicated that 
they have the power to produce peroxides, and they believed that an 
oxidase is composed of two substances—an oxygenase and a peroxidase. 
They suggested that the oxygenase has the power of fixing the atmos¬ 
pheric oxygen in such a manner as to produce a peroxide, but the manner 
in which this occurs is not clear. Some suggest that the oxygenase 
catalyzes the formation of organic peroxides from auto-oxidizable sub¬ 
stances in the cells, while others believe that the oxygenase itself combines 
with the atmospheric oxygen and thus becomes a substituted organic 
peroxide of a very unstable nature (Moore and Whitley, 1909). 

It was stated by Kertesz (1933. 1934) that oxygenase catalyzes the 
oxidation of certain compounds with the o-dihvdroxy-grouping character¬ 
istics of the catechol tannins. The oxidation is accompanied by the 
formation of the dark-colored o-quinone, the presence of which causes the 
darkening of peaches. 

Gallagher (1923) found evidence that the production of peroxide in 
the potato is intimately associated with the lecithin of the tuber. He 
believed that the substance from which the peroxide is derived may 
either be the lecithin itself or a compound intimately associated with 
it. Gallagher isolated from fresh potatoes a substance that bore a 
close relation to tin* lipins. In contact with air or oxygen a solution 
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of this substance acquired the property of causing the immediate oxi¬ 
dation of guaiacum in the presence of peroxidase. He thought this 
indicated that the so-called “oxygenase” of the potato is really an 
auto-oxidizable lecithin-like substance. He believed this evidence 
substantiates the view that there is a relationship between lecithins 
and plant respiration. Onslow (1919) believed that the peroxides are 
formed under the influence of oxygenase from aromatic substances 
having the dihydroxy grouping of catechol. The peroxidase is considered 
to catalyze the decomposition of the peroxide that is formed by the 
oxygenase, with the liberation of active oxygen. This active oxygen 
then combines with the oxidizable substances with which it comes in 
contact. This theory of the nature and reaction of oxidases has been 
generally accepted and has largely dominated the field of thought in 
that regard. 

The two constituents of the oxidases have been separated by Bach 
and Chodat (1903) and Reed (1916) in a fairly satisfactory manner. 
Heed found that the filtrate from finely ground potato peel in 55 per 
cent alcohol contained a peroxidase, while the residue after washing 
with alcohol gave a water extraction containing oxygenase. When these 
two preparations were mixed, tin- oxidation increased in the case of 
pyrogallol about six times over that where oxygenase alone was used. 

vl. Classification of Oxidases—The oxidases of plants that have been 
studied have been grouped into two main classes according to the sub¬ 
stances upon which they act. These are the lactases or phenolases and 
the tyrosiliases. * 

(a) The Laccnscs or Phenolases .—It has long been known that a blue 
coloring matter is produced when a tincture of gum guaiac um is treated 
with certain oxidizing agents, and the first knowledge of oxidases is 
closely associated with this fact (Ka>tle. 1910). The lac-cases or phenol- 
ascs include those oxidases which arc- capable of reacting directly, in tlie- 
presence of free oxygon, with a fresh alcoholic solution of gum guaiacum 
with the production of its characteristic blue oxidation product (Galla¬ 
gher, 1923). Kaeli of the oxidases in this group is capable of oxidizing 
one or more of the phenol compounds. Some of the compounds that 
can be oxidized under the- influence of the phenolases arc* pyrogallol. 
benzidine, a-naphthol. phloroglucin, pyrocatechol, hydroquinonc, phlor¬ 
izin, resorcin, guaiacol, e-cresol, //i-cresol. p-cresol. o-toluidine, m-tolui- 
dine, p-toluidine, phenolphthalin, tannins, guaiac tincture, and others. 

In 1883, Yoshida reported that the hardening of the milk sap of 
the lac tree (Hhus vcnnicifcra) was apparently an oxidation process 
that was catalyzed under the influence of a nitrogenous substance- 
having the characteristics of an enzyme. In 1894 and 1895 Bertrand 
confirmed these results and called the oxidizable substances present 
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in tlie sap “laceol" and the* compound that catalyzed the oxidation 
“laccase." On account of the resemblance of “laccol” to the phenols. 
Bertrand studied the effects of laccase upon a number of them and found 
that they were oxidized under its influence. He found guaiacum to be a 
useful reagent for laccase and detected its presence by this means in 
many plants and plant parts. Laccase has been found to be not a specific 
enzyme in the narrow sense, because it will bring about the oxidation of 
many phenols and phenol derivatives. It is not able, however, to oxidize 
tyrosine or any of its derivatives. It thus apparently acts only upon 
substances containing a certain grouping in their structure. 

Substances that give the same or similar reactions as laccase toward 
the phenol compounds are widely distributed in the plant kingdom 
and have been named collectively the “laccases,” the “phenol oxidases," 
or the “phcnolases." Most of the oxidases that have been studied in 
plants belong to this group, but practically no progress has been made 
toward their further classification. Some idea of the widespread distribu¬ 
tion of the licenses may be had from the work of Onslow (1920. 1921), 
who examined 820 species of angiosperins representing more than 180 
natural orders and 309 genera and found that 62 per cent of the orders 
examined contained oxidases of the laccase type. She found the laccases 
of phcnolases in the fruit of the apple, pear, quince, plum, cherry, peach, 
apricot. strawberry, grape, fig. and mulberry. They have also been 
found in apple bark and leaves, in alfalfa, clover, turnips, potatoes, peas, 
cabbage, silks of green corn, asparagus, and in many other plants and 
plant parts. Bunzel (1913. 1914) noted that the seeds of the beet had 
tin* highest phenolase activity of any of the plant parts, while the leaves 
stnod next in order. In the normally developing leaves of the potato 
plant tin* phenolase activity was greatest in the early stages of develoj)- 
ment. It tell off with tin* growth of the plants and again rose when 
growth was completed. Bunzel (1916) noted in the case of the onion, 
potato plant, and sugar beet that the relative activity of the phcnolases. 
as manifested toward the reagents which In* used, varied only in intensity 
for the different parts of the same plant but found that the enzyme from 
each plant was markedly different from those of the other plants. 

Drain (1923) in to<ts made at various periods during the time of fruit 
development, at harvest, ami late in the storage season of apples, found 
that the majority ol them fell in that class where the greatest phenolase 
activity was noted in the vicinity of the core and core line. He believed 
that oxygen may enter this fruit largely through the fibrovascular bundles 
that connect the calyx tube and tin* core cavilv. 

(6) The Tyrosinascs.— It has long Iwen noted that when certain fungi 
were exposed to the air they turned pink or red and finally black, while 
other species became blue due. as we now know, to the activities of the 
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laccases. Bertrand (1896) proved that the former colorations were due 
to the oxidation of tyrosine by the absorption of oxygen under the influ¬ 
ence of a specific oxidizing enzyme which he named “tyrosinase. He 
proved that this enzyme also occurs in the roots of the beet and in the 
tubers of the potato and dahlia, and it has since been demonstrated to be 
rather widely distributed in the plant and animal kingdoms. It is 
especially abundant in wheat bran. Miller (1929) considered that the 
insoluble tyrosinase of the seed coat of the velvet bean might be a 
peroxide. 

Tyrosinase exhibits two general reactions. It oxidizes tyrosine, with 
the production finally of the black pigment melanin and the oxidation of 
p-cresol with the formation of a deep orange color. The former is the 
most common reaction shown by this enzyme. When tyrosinase is added 
to a solution containing tyrosine, the solution passes through a series of 
color changes ranging from pink to rose, to red. to violet, to blue black, 
and finally to the formation of a black precipitate. The tyrosinase* are 
nondialyzablc and arc destroyed by heat. They are apparently more or 
less specific, since they act upon a group of compounds that are closely 
associated in structure. 

2. Method* oj Determining AdMly.-TUt- presence and activity of oxidases in 
plant extracts and tissues have Ihvii studied by color reactions and by the deter¬ 
mination of the quantity of oxygen absorltcd. 

(a) Color Methods. Much of the knowledge of the oxidases has been obtained 
from the study of their action upon coni|>ounds that undergo a change of color upon 
oxidation. The compounds generally employed for this purpose are those which do 
not oxidize spontaneously, or do so only very slowly, when exposed to the air in very 
dilute solutions, but which when brought into contact with living tissues or their 

extracts show a change in color. _ . . 

The color reactions have been especially useful in determining the distribution of 
oxidases, and their liehavior toward various indicator* has also shown that these 
enzymes vary in the type of reactions that they catalyze. The color methods, how¬ 
ever, give no quantitative indication of the amount of oxidation that has taken 
place, although it has been so assumed in many ex|»crinionts. The amount of oxida¬ 
tion necessary to produce the colored appearance is. in most cases, very small, so that 
after the color ap|ienr*. the oxidation may continue without necessarily changing 

the intensity of I lie color. There is also no definite means i»f determining the am.it 

of oxidation that a particular color reaction represents. It should also be noted 
in this connection that the amount of oxidation necessary to produce a color in the 
various reagents varies over a wide range tltccd, I9l«i). Some of the most common 
preparations used in the color determinations of oxidase activity and their method 
of application are given In-low. 

(1) Outline urn Rear I ion. Two grams of gum guaiacum an- dissolved in ItH) ec 
of 9f> per cent ethyl alcohol. To 5 cr. of plant extract is added 10 drops of this solu¬ 
tion. If oxidases of the lac .-.use type are present, a blue color develops. 

(2) Hrnzulinr Reaction— One grain of lienzidilie is dissolved in ItH) ce. of f.O per 
cent ethvl alcohol. To 5 re. of plant extract is added 10 drops of this solution This 
is allowed to stand for hr., and if oxidases are present, a blue color develops. 
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(3) a-Naphlhol Reaction. —A 1 per cent solution of cr-naphthol in 50 per cent 
ethyl alcohol is prepared. When a few drops of this reagent is added to plant extracts, 
a lilac or lavender color results if oxidation occurs. 
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(I) Phcnolphlhalin Reaction. The phenolphthalin solution is prepared after 
tlw ■ oil owing manner: To I ec. of 0.1 .V sodium hydroxide solution is added 0.1 g. of 
phenol phthalin. This is dissolve! as thoroughly as possible, after which it is diluted 
with 25 cc. of water, filtered, and made up to 100 cc. 
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10 cc of plant extract is a»l«le<l 5 cc. of the phenolpl.thalin solution and the 
> allowed to stand for 15 min., after which it is made alkaline with 0.05 A 
sodium hydroxide. If oxidase activity has occurred, the solution acquires a p 
red color due to the formation of phenolphthalein by the oxidation of the co 


To 

mixture 


pink or 
lorless 


phenolphthalin. . . f 

(o) Rohmann-Spitzer Reaction.— Equal parts of the o-naphthol solution and of a 
1 per cent solution of p-phenylencdiamine hydrochloride in distilled water are mixe.l 
just before the oxidase test is made. Five drops of this mixture is added to 2 cc. of 
Jant extract. If oxidases are present, the colors developed within lo min vary from 
pink to deep reddish purple. This is one of the most delicate of the oxidation tests 
Guthrie (1930) reported an iodimetric method for determining the action of 
oxidase, while Fong and Cruess (1929) studied various indicators as a means of 
determining the extent of the activity of oxidases occurring in fruits. 

(6) Measurement of Oxygen Absorbed -The measurement of the oxygen used in 
oxidation offers a means of determining quantitatively the intensity of ox,da>e activ¬ 
ity. Apparatus for this purpose has been devised by Hun/el < 1912. ION ' «'•«* l,:,n "> 
(1920). The simplified apparatus of Bunzel is shown in Fig. 36. this .-oii-i-ts «.t 
two parts-a manometer M and a basal part B, which has two compartments A and / 
The two parts of the apparatus are connected by n ground-glass junction 1 lie total 

volume of the apparatus minus the vial V up to the zero point on the mam.ter 

76.1 cc. In preparing for an experiment the manometer M is detached at i|.. ground 
joint J, and a measured quantity of the plant juice is run into the compartment h. and 
the solution containing the oxidizable substance •> run into compartment I . hnougli 
water is then added to make the total volume of the liquid in the apparatus IS cc. 
Kose (1915) used the materials in the following proport ions: 3 cc. of plant ext raet 3 cc. 
of water, and 12 cc. of a 1 per cent solution of pyrogallol. 1 he vial I with I ec. of con¬ 
centrated alkali is next inserted in the basal portion of the apparatus. I he volume 
of this vial and contents is 3.5 cc. The manometer is replaced ... such a manner «hat 
the two openings 0 and O' in the ground joint coincide, and the apparatus brought 
to the temperature at which the experiment is to he earned out The uppnritus is 
then closed by turning the manometer in tin- ground joint through an angle of .M) deg. 
The plant extract and the oxidizable material are mixed by shaking the apparatus 
The basal portion of the apparatus may Ik- immersed ... a water bath of the desired 
temperature, and continuous shaking by mechanical means may be earned on for 
the duration of the experiment. After 18 cc. of liquid and the vinl and content, 
are added, the volume of air in the apparatus is 54.1 cc.. so that every change ... pres¬ 
sure of 1 cm. of mercury corresponds to the absorption of 0.. I ee. of oxygen. 

3. Factor* Influencing Activity.—The oxidases, as a rule, increase in 
oxidizing power with an increase in temperature up to 42 to 4.>°l\. Imt 
above that they become less and less active and are completely inactivated 
at 100°C. They are very sensitive to acids and apparently tire most 
active in a neutral or slightly alkaline medium. Reed (1916) found that 
potato oxidase was completely inactivated by 0.0005 to 0.007 A acids. 
Bunsel (1016) found that the inhibiting range of l.ydro K en-ion concen¬ 
tration for oxidase activity in the rase of the potato tuber was pH 3..*».■> to 
3.70. In the buds and leaves of the tulip it was pH 2.30 to 2.80, and lor 
the buds and leaves of magnolia pH 2.45 to 3.05. 

Cruess. Jeffrey, and Pancoast (1032) noted that the oxidase activity 
of the juice expressed from peaches, apricots, olives, avocados, asparagus, 
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and spinach, was greatly affected by pH values. The action of these 
oxidases almost ceased at pH values below 2.5. Cruess and Fong (1920) 
stated that in any comparison of the activity of fruit oxidase the pH 
value of the surrounding medium must be carefully controlled. Accord¬ 
ing to Haber (1028) the soil reaction had little or no effect on the oxidase 
activity of the tomato. Rose, Kraybill, and Rose (1020) studied the 
effects of various salts upon the rate of oxidation of pyrogallol by apple 
bark. They found that tenth-normal solutions of the chlorides of 
potassium, sodium, lithium, cesium, ammonium, calcium, manganese and 
ferric iron decreased oxidation, while it was slightly increased by solutions 
of the same concentration of the sulphates of these cations. The nitrates 
of potassium, sodium, and magnesium in tenth-normal concentration 
had no effect on oxidation, while the nitrates of carbon, barium, man¬ 
ganese, and ferric iron decreased it. Oxidation was increased in the 
presence of the tartrates, oxalates, citrates, acetates, and carbonates. 

In their experiments the increased oxidation seemed to be due, in 
part at least, to the low acidity of the mixture of bark, pyrogallol, and 
salt, but marked decreases in oxidase activity were not necessarily accom¬ 
panied by high acidity of the mixture. They believed that ions other 
than hydrogen and hydroxyl may be important in influencing oxidase 
activity so that in neutralizing these ions in the study of oxidases the 
possible effects of the salts formed should be considered. 

The relative oxidase activity of healthy and diseased tissues has 
received considerable attention. Woods (1902) found a greater oxidase 
activity in the spotted leaves of tobacco affected with mosaic than in the 
normal ones. Bunzel (1913) noted that the juice from the leaves of beets 
affected with curly top had an oxidase content two to three times greater 
than the healthy and normally developing ones. An abnormally high 
oxidase activity was also shown in those plants whose growth had been 
retarded. Bunzel (1914) also found that the juice of the tubers and 
foliage nt potato plants affected with curly dwarf showed a greater oxidase 
activity than tin* juice from these parts of healthy plants. The oxidase 
activity ot tumor tissue in the beet caused either by freezing or by 
Bacterium lumcfacirns was observed by Harvey (1920) to be greater than 
in the adjacent healthy tissue. Rose (1915) found that the extracts of 
apple-tree bark affected with Illinois canker caused greater and more 
rapid oxidation of pyrogallol than did the extract of healthy bark. The 
diseased bark extract was less acid than the healthy bark extract, hence 
he concluded that oxidase activity was in approximately inverse ratio 
to the acidity of the extract in the range of concentrations used by him. 
His conclusions were substantiated by the fact that the addition of acid 
to the solution in the apparatus decreased oxidation, while the addition 
of alkali increased it. Rose (1919) found in later work that apple bark 
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attacked by the blister canker caused about twice as much oxidation 
with pyrocatechol, guaiacol, and benzidine as did the healthy bark. He 
considered that the lower tannin content of the diseased bark might have 
some influence on the oxidase activity. 

Guthrie (1931) noted that the treatment of dormant potato tubers or 
gladiolus conns with ethylene chlorohydrin caused an increase in the 
capacity of their extracted Juices to reduce sulphur to hydrogen sulphide. 
This action was increased by boiling the juice and was decreased by the 
addition of unboiled to boiled juice. This action is explained by assuming 
the presence of oxidase in unboiled juice. Christensen and Samisch 
(1934) stated that the exposure of plant material to high-frequency 
sound waves decreased considerably the oxidase activity, but no complete 


inactivation was obtained after an exposure of 12 hr. 

4. The Relation to Physiological Functions.—The phenomena of oxi¬ 
dation in plants are good examples of the ability of living organisms to 
carry out changes at ordinary temperatures without the presence of 
chemical agents. Thus the living plant is continually oxidizing materials 
in the process of respiration under conditions under which oxidation 
cannot be accomplished in the laboratory. In an attempt to explain the 
mechanism of respiration, the oxidases have generally been assigned a 
role in the process, although their relationship to it is almost entirely 
hypothetical. The activity of oxidase* has been studied, for the most 
part, by the action of plant juices upon phenol compounds under the 
conditions of the laboratory. In one instance, however, Kastle and 
Buckner (1917) injected phenolphthalin into the stalks of corn and 
obtained evidence that the phenolphthalin had been oxidized to phcnol- 
phthalein in the cells into which it had |>ei.etrated. They thus considered 
that oxidation similar to that obtained by oxidases under laboratory 


conditions prevails in the plant. 

It is, however, difficult to assign a function to the oxidases in respira¬ 
tion, since, by the present known methods of measuring their activity, 
they have no direct action at all upon the ordinary substances consumed 
in respiration. The decomposition products of respiration are also 
incapable of being oxidized directly by the oxidases under the laboratory 
conditions that have so far been tried. Applcman (1916) found no 
correlation between oxidase activity and the rate of respiration in potato 


tubers. He stated that although oxidases may play some role in the 
process they are certainly not the controlling factor in regulating the 
rate of respiration. 

Navez (1929) believed that some respiratory oxidative process con¬ 
trolled the onset of geotropic curvature. Bonazzi (1931) reported that 
there was more oxidase in the younger than in the older tissues of the 
sugar cane. Dexter (1934) found that oxidase activity was unchanged 
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in the plants of cabbage and winter wheat when stored at 2°C. He 
considered, therefore, that the amount or the activity of oxidase is not 
correlated with the rate of respiration, with an increase in sugar content, 
or with a change in cold hardiness. Tyson (1930) noted in the sugar 
beet that oxidase activity was greatest in those tissues where growth was 
inhibited. Samisch (1935) found that the oxidase activity from the 
juice of ripe apricots was greatest in the epidermis and in the cells sur¬ 
rounding the fibrovascular bundles. 

Crocker and Harrington (1918) observed in the case of the seeds of 
Johnson grass and Amaranthus that the intensity of oxidase activity 
decreased markedly with age. One-year-old seeds of Johnson grass 
showed only two-thirds the oxidase activity of fresh seeds, while 3-ycar- 
old seed had only one-third the activity of 1-year-old seeds. Two-year- 
old Amaranthus seeds were only about one-half as active as fresh seeds. 
The oxidase activity of the dry seeds of Johnson grass showed no differ¬ 
ence in intensity from that of germinating seeds. It was also observed 
that the oxidase activity of the nonliving bracts that enclose the mature 
carvopscs of Sudan and Johnson grass was as high as or higher than that 
of the raryopses. 

Davis (1931) reported that phenolase activity was greater in young 
seeds with a high percentage of germination than in old seeds with a low 
percentage of germination. In wheat and cucumber, the phenolase and 
catalase activities parallel. 

It was reported by True and Stockberger (1916) that the intensity of 
oxidase activity roughly paralleled the distribution of the latex in 
the poppy (Papaver man infer am). With the exception of the roots, the 
oxidase activity ran roughly parallel with the alkaloid content. The 
alkaloids appear not to exist as such in the poppy plant but appear as 
prod lids of tie- action of the oxidases on constituents present in the latex 
in the presence of oxygen. Annott (1922) noted that the latex of the 
Indian poppy has a powerful oxidizing action on guaiacum tincture, 
pyrogallol. benzidine, and tyrosine in the absence of hydrogen peroxide. 
He lutind that opium stored for 3 years possessed an oxidizing enzyme 
that acted on benzidine and suggested that the loss of morphine from 
opium on storage might be due to the action of oxidizing enzymes. 

1 here appears to be some connection between the occurrence of 
oxidases and certain sap pigments in the stems, leaves, and flowers. 
A vast amount o! work has been reported in this regard by Wheldalc 
(1910); Keeble. Armstrong, and Jones (1912); Keeble and Jones (1913); 
Combes (1913); Kvercst (1914); Atkins (1915); Robinson (1924); and 
many others. A tine review ot the literature in this field is given by 
Atkins (1916). 1 he discussion of this relationship of oxidases, however, 

is beyond the scope of this work. 
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6 The Peroxidases .—When the juices or watery extracts of tissues 
produce oxidation only after the addition of hydrogen peroxide, they arc- 
said to contain an indirect oxidizing enzyme, which was called per¬ 
oxidase" by Linossier (1898). The usual test for a peroxidase is to note 
if the juice or extract gives a blue color with a solution ol guaiacum after 
the addition of hydrogen peroxide. Guthrie (1930) described a method 
for estimating peroxidase activity. It is based on the formation of 
indophenol from a mixture of p-phenylonediamine and o-naphthol m a 
citrate-buffered solution with a pH value of 4.5. A peroxidase is a 
peroxide-activating enzyme activating both hydrogen peroxide and 
organic peroxides (Bach and Chodat. 1903). A peroxidase apparently 
combines with the oxygen from the peroxides to form an intermediate 
compound which is a more energetic oxidizing agent than the original 
source of the oxygen. The final stage of oxidation is then effected by the 

intermediate compound. ..... , • ...» 

The peroxidases are probably more widely distributed in plants than 
any other enzyme with the exception of catalase. Of the 320 species 
examined by Onslow (1921). 95 per cent gave the peroxidase reaction with 
hydrogen peroxide and guaiacum. Clark (1911) reported that ,o per 
cent of the plants examined by him contained |x-roxiduse. 1. is especially 
abundant in the root of the horse-radish.in the tuber of the potato, and in 
the beet. Onslow (1920) found peroxidase in the blackberry, red and 
black currants, gooseberry. gn.|x- fruit, pineapple, melon, an. tomato. 
McHargue (1920) and Coupin (1925) found that peroxidase predominates 

in the seeds of most species of plants. 

Peroxidase is apparently the most stable of the enzymes associated 

with oxidation in plant tissues. 

Apparently peroxidases from different sources In-have differently. 
Thus Klliot (1932) found that the peroxidase from milk would oxidize 
both nitrate and tryptophane in the presence of H-O-. but that from Imrs,- 
radish would not. 


1 

OiihI 


. Preparation .—Methods for tl.c preparalhxi of pornx..h.so have been rcportcl l.v 
ow (1919.. Ge-tchc-ll »n.l Walloi. 1.... Klliot (1932). Aecurd...g to thislmv 

it is obtained from the pear or potato as follows: 

Tl.it. slices of the ...al.-r.ul are rapidly |xmndol... ..rlar after ».lhe..-„l 9., per 

cent alcohol has been added to prevent expo.-ore to the air. After t.henna M the 

alcohol with a filter pump, the residue is again ground with .re alcohol and a,mm 

filtered. This process should Ik- repealed two or three tunes, and the gnml.i.g *h.. 

be very thorough. Tl.r insoluble residue or while puwder that.» finally -htamed upon 

drying eonlains the pcroxidaac. A rold-waler ext met .s then .. of tins ... 

and filtered. This fill.-r.sl extract dues not darken on .xp.sur.- to air. and ... In- 

presence of l.ydrogen peroxide it oxidizes guaiaeu.n. guaiae.4. In-n/.dme, a.her 

phenol compounds. In the absence of hydrogen perox.de .. .s without set..a. 
thCMC* HUhHtallCC*. 
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Elliot (1932) gives in detail the following method for the preparation of peroxidase 
from horse-radish: Wash, chop, and pass through a meat mincer about 1,500 g. of 
horse-radish. Extract this for 2 hr. with 1 1. of water and squeeze the liquid portion 
through a cloth. Repeat this process until three or four extractions are made. The 
combined extracts arc then centrifuged or filtered on fluted filter paper, and the 
translucent liquid that is thus obtained is saturated with ammonium sulphate. This 
completely precipitates the enzyme with certuin impurities. The precipitate is then 
obtained by centrifuging or by filtering on a Buchner funnel, and lixiviated with 
250 cc. of water. The turbid solution is then dialyzed for 3 days until snlt free, and 
the liquid, which doubles in volume during the dialyses, is filtered until clear; twice its 
volume of denatured nlcohol is added. The resulting precipitate is collected by 
centrifuging and dried in a vacuum desiccator. The product obtained is not readily 
soluble and should be ground to a paste with a little water before diluting. The entire 
time necessary for this preparation of peroxidase approximates 7 days. 

2. Factors Influencing Activity. —It has been observed that S0 2 pre¬ 
vents the darkening of apple tissue. Overholser and Cruess (1923) 
considered that this inhibitory action is due to the effect of this radical 
upon the organic peroxide in the tissue and not to the influence upon 
either the oxidases or the chromogen from which the dark compound is 
formed by oxidation. Balls and Hale (1934) found that glutathione or 
cysteine salts applied to sliced apples prevent their discoloration upon 
drying. They considered this effect to be due to the sulphydryl com¬ 
ponent upon the peroxidase. Denny (1935) found that treating apple 
tissue with a solution of thiourea of a concentration as low as 0.1 per 
cent prevented the browning of the cut surface upon drying in the air. 
Favorable results were also obtained with pear, banana, and egg plant, 
but the darkening of potatoes was only slightly inhibited. Balls and 
Hale (1935) stated that the darkening of the freshly cut surfaces of 
apple is a reaction that is catalyzed by peroxidase, and that the formation 
of hydrogen peroxide by a respiratory enzyme which uses molecular 
oxygen is a necessary preliminary step. 

It was noted by Fong and Crucsx (1929) and Fong (1931) that the 
temperature required for the inactivation of the peroxidase of apricots, 
Pears, prunes, figs, tomatoes, bananas, and dates varied with the pH 
value. '1 he resistance to heat was greatest between pH 5 to 7, decreasing 
with both increased and decreased values beyond this range until at 
pH 2.0 and 12.0 the peroxidase was inactivated at room temperatures. 

3. Relation to Physiological Functions. —It was noted by Flemion 
(1931) that tin* activity of peroxidase increased during the afterripening 
of Sorb us aucuparia until germination, and then decreased. Garner, 
Bacon, Bowling, and Brown (19341. in a study of the nitrogen nutrition 
of tobacco, noted that the peroxidase activity stood in direct relation 
to the vegetative activity in the leaf. Josyln and Marsh (1933) con¬ 
sidered that peroxidase is not the chief causative agent involved in the 
deterioration of plant tissue following freezing. 
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c The Catalases.— It was noted by Schocnbein (1863) that all tin* 
animal and plant tissues with which he worked had the power to decom¬ 
pose hydrogen peroxide with the evolution of moleeu ar oxygen. A 
further study of this phenomenon by him and others led to the general 
conclusion that it was a property possessed by all the various enzymes 
in plant and animal tissues. In 1901, however, Loew isolated from 
tobacco leaves a body capable of decomposing hydrogen peroxide into 
molecular oxygen but possessing no other enzymic properties. Thu. 
body he called “catalase,” and with but few exceptions (Reed. 1916. 
Harvey, 1924) it has been found in the cells of all living tissues that have 
been examined and is thus apparently the most widely distributed of any 
of the enzymes. Catalase is classified as an enzyme upon its sens.t.v -ness 
toward heat, acids, and various poisons, but. as will be discussed later, 
it exhibits certain behaviors that arc not characteristic of enzymes. 

1 Preparation -Any description of a method for the preparation and study of 
catulai list nccesaardv !«• general, since the details will depend upon the type of 

material used upon 1c amount of eat.. pro,-.ml up...her oond.. 

I!:,: .'rexperinten. is conduced. For details concern, 

study of various plan, tissues, the expenn.cn,s ol Applen.an <li 0 « m*>. H h 

(1923, 1924, 1933) Khine (19241, Davis (192:.., Lantr ,1027 ' 1J -' ’• 

<1928,. Bunxel (1930,. and Dexter ,1034) should bee .lied. 

The material to be studied is generally ground or macerated ,n a small •luni.t.ty 
Of wler whh an excess of ealeiun. earlmnate. since eatala,- is very sens.i.ve to avals. 

Quart. sand is some,,.s used in the grind,,,g in Z'Z 

thoroughly The pulverising prmess is usually hmited to 2 to mm., in. 

dimsiJ,,^..„.■,*„>■ .. r .—■<~ 

eases the pulverised material is forced through t.oli.ng cloth or a sieve « oh,am a 
ldor . san .le The li..ess to which the material must la- reduced to g.ve the best 

finely I„ ihe caw of llic weds of Johnson K nu«. i na-kcr and II:.rr,„ic«o. (I.) s 
found that tlu* maximal activity was obtained wl.cn tl.c matcr.al was force,I tl.ro^l. 

a 70- (o 80-,„esh scree,,. They ..i.h-red that the la,, results wen- «• •««« « " 

the average diameter of the sieve mesh was several tunes the d.ameter of to . I s 

As soon as maceration is completed, water ,s added to the m,store 1 

added being deter.,..1 by .he activity of the eata ase ... '•' , 

consideration. In the ease of apple bark and leaves. ... HA 

sufficient water lo give a d.lu.i.. 1 to 50. In work,ng withi st-eals C a her ^ 

Harrington (1918) used fro,,, 0.5 to 0.025 g. of mater,al for each detenu nation 1ml 

found 0.14 g. the mos, des.ratde. This preparation should no, .. for h-iiger , mu 

an hour or two, since ... eases the activity of catalase deter,orates very r, 

on aging. This ... as a rule, also be. its aet.v.ty very rup.dly « he. I"" 1 ' 

material is store,I the desiccator. On that account, ,s best to gr„,d the r,., 

and prepare the mixture jus, previous to making the catalase deter,,,,,,,,.,, ,,. 

The methods lha. have Is-en en.ployed ... ea.ala*-determmatmns I 

Is-en, for the mos.... of the me. Inal .les.-r.tasl ^ 

A description of the apparatus a,„l procedure used l,y Da'Is (Is . 

illustrate, in general, the inethisls that are followed (F,g. 371. Ihe appa ., 
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sists of a burette A with a two-way stopcock G at the upper end and a connection with 
a leveling bulb B at the lower end. An ordinary pinchcock burette may be used with 
a T-tubc inserted in the upper end and connected directly at the bottom with the 
leveling tube (Heiniekc, 1924). A wide-mouthed bottle C of approximately 100 cc. 
capacity is fitted with a three-holed stopper //. Through one of these openings a 
small separatory funnel D with a stopcock t is inserted, the top of the funnel being 
connected with the bottle by the rubber tube E and a glass tube inserted through a 
hole in the stopper. The bottle is connected through its third hole with the opening R 

at the top of the burette by means of the rub- 
ber tube F. 

< -3 a *V\1L After the apparatus is thus set up, a given 

G portion of the mixture whose catalase activity 

is to be determined is transferred into the 

— bottle C, and the stopper tightly inserted. 

H The stopcock l being closed, 5 cc. of peroxide 

— j , /• (dihydrogen) neutralized with 0.1 N sodium 

hydroxide is added to the separatory funnel D. 

— The bottle is next placed in a water bath at a 

temperature of 20 to 25°C., and after the con- 

— tents have reached this temperature the experi- 

II ment is ready to proceed. The stopcock G is so 

— adjusted that the burette A is connected with 

” the outside air through P. The water level B of 

/{'A the leveling bulb is so placed that it corresponds 

'X /C 11 t° the water level in .4, after which the exit P is 

f Yll'P closed and R is opened. The peroxide is then 
J_Hll )ij introduced into C through the stopcock I. 

/ = \ \S\ (// The bottle C is then gently and uniformly 

stamen either by hand or by some mechanical 
.k'ffl'x apparatus. As the oxygen is liberated, it passes 
K W ' t " ovcr through the tube F and causes the water 
sZ, | rr n * evc * to The water level of the 

Jf V I |leveling tube B is adjusted and the volume of 

'-1 oxygen liberated determined at any desired 

Fio. 37.—Apparatus for the dp- "'tervals. 


termination of ratal use. Description 

id »A*)° ,IX, ‘ H " iraun f, " m 2. General Nature and Behavior. 

Catalase is evidently different in its 
nature from the ordinary enzymes, since it is not unlimited in its power 
to decompose hydrogen peroxide, and the indications are that it is con¬ 
sumed iu tin* reaction, and that a given amount is capable of decomposing 
a definite amount of hydrogen peroxide. According to Loew (1901), 
catalase exists in two forms, one insoluble in water and the other soluble, 
which he designated as ar-eatalase and /J-catalase, respectively. Applo- 
inan (1910) found that the insoluble catalase of the potato could be 
separated from the soluble form by ordinary filter paper. Approximately 
50 per cent of the total enzyme passed through the filter, indicating that 
the two types were present in approximately equal proportions. None 
of this catalase, however, would pass through a Chamberland-Pasteur 
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filter. It is believed by some (Becking and Hampton, 1920) that the 
two different catalases are different degrees of peptization of the same 
substance. 

(a) Temperature .—Catalases from different sources show considerable 
variation in temperature relations. In the potato, Appleman (1910) 
found that the catalase was completely destroyed at 50°C. The velocity 
coefficient was 1.5 from 0 to 10°C., but at higher temperatures there 
was an apparent decrease in this coefficient, which was probably due to 
the actual destruction of the catalase as the temperature increased. 
Lantz (1927) found that there was a gradual accumulation of catalase in 
corn germinating at 10°C., so that ultimately the catalase content was 
nearly equal to that at 20 to 30°C. At 42°C. the catalase content was 
markedly reduced. The point of total destruction of catalase for most 
of the cases reported, however, ranges from 65 to 80°C. 

Crocker and Harrington (1918) found that the air-dry seeds of John¬ 
son grass were all killed and their catalase completely destroyed by heat¬ 
ing at 100°C. for 5 hr. Heating at 81°C. for 1 ■> hr. reduced the catalase 
activity by 30 per cent but improved the germination of the seeds. 
Heating at 81°C. for 17 hr. reduced the catalase activity approximately 
90 per cent of its original value and killed all the seeds. The heating of 
the seeds of Amaranthus ntroflrxus at 81°C. from 4 to 48 hr. reduced the 
catalase activity but little, while the power of germination was destroyed. 
The catalase in the air-dry seeds of Amaranthus is thus comparatively 
heat stable, while the substances essential to vitality are comparatively 
thcrmolabile. 

It was found by Green. M’Kndarfer. Orth, and Burge (1929) that 
cold weather decreased and hot weather increased the catalase content 
in pine needles. Garrick (1929) found that catalase activity in the 
vascular tissue of McIntosh apples was increased after an exposure to a 
temperature of -7.5°C. for 3.6- and 9-lir. periods, but was decreased 
after a like exposure for 20 hr. It was noted by Leggatt (1929) in spring 
wheat that all the thermolabile catalase was not destroyed until heated 
at 100°C. for 90 min. Lantz (1930) reported that the catalase content of 
germinating corn diminished rapidly at 42°C. Gonzalez (1933) found 
that the rise in temperature due to smudge heating increased the activity 
of catalase in the leaves, buds. bark, and wood of mango trees. Ariglii. 
Joslyn, and Marsh (1933) stated that the catalase content of peas and 
spinach varies with the temperature used in blanching. It is higher in 
those treated at 40°C. than in those treated at 20 or 50°C. 

(I,) Water Content .—The effect of drying the material upon catalase 
activity has been observed in numerous eases. Crocker and Harrington 
(1918) noted that drying the seeds of |>each and Johnson grass after 'hev 
bad been in the germinator reduced the catalase activity. Lantz (1927J, 
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however, found that the drying of corn seedlings at room temperature 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid did not affect their catalase content. Hein- 
icke (1924) reported that the maceration of dry tissue of apple bark 
resulted in a marked retardation of its catalase activity, but that macera¬ 
tion of wet tissue had little influence on its activity. The longer the 
tissue is ground, however, the greater is the reduction in its catalase 
activity. The addition of water in grinding may tend to neutralize the 
medium, or it may reduce the heat generated in grinding. Knott (1925) 
found that catalase preparations deteriorate rapidly at 10 to 20°C., and 
that placing the bottles on ice immediately after maceration and dilution 
appears to be the best method of keeping preparations of spinach and 
celery. Tomato catalase, however, lost its activity in 24 hr. even when 
on ice. 

(c) Acidity .—Loew (1901) and Appleman (1910) pointed out that 
catalase is very sensitive to acids and that the maximal activity and 
minimal destruction occur in a neutral or slightly alkaline medium. The 
ground plant tissues either contain or develop sufficient acid to injure 
greatly the catalase activity. This injury to the enzyme is avoided by 
grinding the tissue with calcium carbonate. The effect of the hydrogen- 
ion concentration upon the activity of catalase apparently varies with 
different tissues. Thus Harvey (1920) found that the juice expressed 
from overgrowths on Hicinus, Bryophyllum, and beets had a hydrogen- 
ion concentration consistently lower than that obtained from the healthy 
tissues regardless of whether these overgrowths were caused by freezing 
or by Bacillus lumrfacicns. The tumor juice in all cases showed a catalase 
activity much greater than that of the healthy tissue. In the case of the 
mosaic leaves of tobacco, however, the catalase activity was greatly 
increased over that of the normal leaves, while the pH values of the 
diseased and healthy leaves were approximately the same. Weiss and 
Harvey (1921) found that the hydrogen-ion concentration of potato 
tubers affected with the wart disease was consistently higher than that 
of healthy tubers from the same plant, the values being represented by 
pH an, l pH ** , '*9. res pert ively. The catalase activity, however, 
was much greater in the wart tissue, the values being represented by 
17.9 ec. o! oxygen lor diseased and 7.S ee. for the healthy tissue. Over- 
holser (192S) noted that when the pH value of the pulp of pears was 
reduced to 3.55 by the addition of 0.1 .V hydrochloric acid the catalase 
was almost completely checked. As the pH value was raised by the 
addition of 0.1 A sodium hydroxide, the catalase activity increased to a 
maximum, with a pH of from 6.00 to 0.50. 

(d) Light and Darkness.—U was observed by Euler, Myrback, and 
Myrbiick (1930) that the catalase content for various plants grown in the 
dark was lower from the fourth to the eighth day than that of those 
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grown in the light. After the tenth day, however, the amount of enzyme 
in the two types of plants tended to become equal. Sehoppel (1933) 
noted in the germination in the dark of the light-sensitive seeds of Nico- 
tiana labacum, that catalase activity slowly increased, reached a maximum 
in about 30 hr., and then decreased. In the light there was a marked 
increase in catalase activity after 37 hr. 

3. Relation to Physioloyical Activity —Since catalase occurs in prac¬ 
tically all living cells, the question naturally arises as to what function 
it performs. Locw (1901) thought that hydrogen peroxide might be 
produced in the cell as a result of the respiratory process and that its 
accumulation would be harmful. He Mievcd that its destruction is 
brought about by the catalase; this would not only prevent injury, but 
the oxygen thus liberated could be again used in respiration. The forma¬ 
tion of hydrogen peroxide in respiration, however, has not been proved, 
and even if it were formed it is probable that it would not be injurious 
to the plant, as indicated by the work of Bach and Cliodat (1903). who 
were able to cultivate plants in a medium containing 0.68 per cent hydro¬ 
gen peroxide. Catalase, however, acts only on hydrogen peroxide and 
not on organic peroxides. These compounds, rather than hydrogen 
peroxide, are concerned in respiration, and Heed (1916) considered that 
the function of catalase in protecting the organism against hydrogen 
peroxide is very limited if it exists at all. The relation of catalase activ¬ 
ity to respiration and to the general metabolic activity or vitality of 
plants has been extensively studied ami will be considered m the discus- 
sion of those* phenomena. 

(a) Respiration .—The great majority of workers have found some 
connection between catalase activity and respiration, although the data 
show some contradictions, but the exact nature of this connection is not 
known. 

(1) Correlation .—The catalase activity and the intensity of respiration 
have been found to parallel earl, other in many eases, and on that account 
it has been concluded that the one is the cause of the other. 

Applcinan (1910, 1910. 1918) found that the catalase activity in the 
potato tuber and in fresh sweet corn showed a striking correlation with 
respiratory activity. Thus respiration was very high when the corn wax 
first pulled, but this rate fell off rapidly with storage. The catalase 
activity in a collateral set of ears showed a decline with storage which 
was almost directly proportional to the decline in respiratory intensity. 
Crocker and Harrington (1918) found that the catalase activity of the 
embryo of Stoner wheat was approximately twenty-eight times that ol 
the endosperm. Since it has been found by Burlakow (1898) that the 
respiratory intensity of the wheal embryo is about twenty times that of 
the endosperm, it would appear that here also catalase activity parallels 
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high respiratory intensity. In Spirogyra, Burge and Burge (1924) also 
found a parallelism between respiration and catalase activity. Rosen¬ 
berg (1910) and Zaleski and Rosenberg (1911) likewise considered that 
catalase stands in a direct relationship with the respiratory process. 

Ranjan and Mallik (1931) stated that catalase activity was correlated 
with the amount of monosaccharoses and that it was influenced more by 
the formation of hexoses than by the actual amount present. They 
considered that respiratory and catalase activity are affected indirectly 
through hexose formation by either hydrolysis or synthesis. Gustafson, 
Clark, Shaw, and Warweg (1932) noted in the John Baer tomato that 
high catalase activity accompanied a high rate of respiration and growth. 
Ransom (1935) found in both the seeds and fruit of Polygonum scandens 
that the catalase activity and the rate of respiration followed curves 
similar to those of afterripening and of germination. 

(2) Divergence .—Sherman (1921) found in the germination of Cratae¬ 
gus seeds that the catalase activity increased continuously up to the 
twelfth day, while the respiratory activity increased only to the sixth 
day. In the germination of Amaranthus the fluctuations of catalase 
activity and respiratory activity were frequently in opposite 
directions. 

It was found by Morinaga (1925) that the catalase of germinating 
rice increased under aerobic conditions with a reduced quantity of oxygen 
but did not increase in the course of anaerobic germination. He con¬ 
cluded that in the case of rice the ratio of increase of catalase activity is 
o function of the free oxygen in the medium. Magness and Ballard 
(1920) found that there was an increase in catalase activity in Bartlett 
pears jus they were held in storage after picking, followed by a decrease 
as the fruit approached prime eating conditions. The decrease in cata¬ 
lase, however, came much earlier in the life of the fruit than did the 
decrease in carbon dioxide output. 

Rhine (192**) noted in the germination of the seeds of wheat, fetcrita, 
clover, mustard, radish, and buckwheat that there was always a drop in 
catalase at the onset of germination, the low point being reached in from 
* 2 hr. to several days, depending upon the type of seeds. This decrease 
in catalase activity was nevertheless followed by a sharp rise. The 
intensity of respiration, however, increased nipidly from the flrst hour of 
germination. r l he early curve of respiration thus diverged widely from 
the curve of catalase. Similar observations were made by Lantz (1927) 
in germinating com. He found some correlation between catalase 
activity and respiration at 20°C\, but at 10 and 30°C. this correlation 
was not apparent, and he concluded that there is, in this case at least, no 
evidence to assume that catalase is the enzyme chiefly concerned in 
physiological oxidation. 
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Bunzel and Kenyon (1933) could find no parallelism between oxidase 
activity and catalase activity in various parts of the potato plant, and 
there was some evidence that these stood in some sort of a reciprocal 
relationship. The oxidase activity was much greater in the tuber than 
in the foliage, while the catalase activity was higher in the latter and 
lower in the former. Oxidase activity was greatest in early stages of 
growth of the foliage, while catalase activity was the lowest at this stage. 
Marks (1935) found that the catalases from certain species of marine 
plants were inactivated either directly or indirectly by free oxygen. In 
barley, Pope (1932, 1933) found a negative correlation between respira¬ 
tory rate and catalase activity. To explain his results on the basis that 
respiratory rate and total catalase production are correlated, it would be 
necessary to assume that in barley a high respiratory rate is associated 
with proportionately greater consumption of the catalase-activating 
agency. Thus the surplus of catalase would be actually smaller in 
amount than when the rate of respiration is low. Miller, Guthrie, and 
Denny (1934) found in treating potato tubers to overcome dormancy 
that the catalase and peroxidase activities were not directly connected 
with the variation in the carbon dioxide output. The enzymes were 
activated markedly but the changes tended to follow, rather than to 
precede or to coincide with, the changes in the rate of carbon dioxide 
production. 

Since the catalase activity drops markedly at the beginning of ger¬ 
mination and then increases, while respiration increases from the first, 
Rhine (1924) believed that the most plausible theory of catalase forma¬ 
tion in the plant seems to be that it is formed as an enzyme according to 
the theory of need—the presence of tin* substance which it attacks acting 
as a stimulus for the production of the enzyme. The decrease of cata¬ 
lase with germination could thus be explained by supposing the catalase 
reserve to be used up in attacking the respiratory products faster than it 
is produced. The high stimulation of the suddenly increased quantity 
of by-products would thus lend in a short time to the increased production 
of catalase observed. If this is tin- case, the catalase curve would follow 
but never precede the respiration curve. 

(6) Vitality .— It has been shown in some eases that catalase activity parallels 
the general metabolic activity of the organism, soul numerous experiments have been 
conducted to determine if the catalase activity can he used as an indicator of the 
vitulity and vigor of the plant or plant parts. The relation of catalase activity to tin- 
maturity, dormancy, and vitality of seeds has been especially studied. Crocker and 
Harrington (1918) found in the .-.••••Is of Johnson grass and Sudan grass that the fall in 
cataluse began with harvest and continued for an indefinite period. It was found in 
these seeds thut a considerable fall in catalase occurred with little or no fall in vitality. 
Thus in U-year-old seeds of Sudan grass the percentage of germination was 98 per cent, 
although the catalase activity had fallen to less than one-half that of the 1-year-old 
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seeds. In the case of the seeds of Johnson grass and Sudan grass, the catalase activity 
seemed to be an indicator of uge rather than of vitality. In the seeds of Amaranthus 
rctroflexus, however, there was no regulur fall of catalase activity with the age or 
vitality of the seed. In maple seed, Jones (1920) noted that after 8 months of storage 
under laboratory conditions the catalase activity had declined to only one-half that 
of the fresh seeds. Iu the seeds of various varieties of lettuce 20 year# old, Davis 
(1925) found that the relation of catalase to vitality was not such as to give reliable 
data on the viability of seeds, as the catalase content of dead seeds frequently was 
sufficiently high to indicate fair germination. He found, however, that, if seeds were 
soaked for n time in warm water at a temperature not sufficiently high to affect their 
viability, the catalase of dead seeds disorganized very rapidly, while that of the viable 
seeds was not affected. These observations are contrary to those reported by Nemcc 
and Duchon (1921, 1922, 1923) in their work with seeds of oats and peas. They 

considered that the viability of seeds could be determined by means of the catalase 
content of these seeds, since they found that the ratio of catalase of poor seeds to that 
of viable seeds also expressed very closely the percentage germination of the seeds. 
The disappearance of catalase from seeds during and after death no doubt bears a 
close relation to such factors as temperature, moisture, and aeration to which the seeds 
have been subjected during that time (Davis, 1925). 

The catalase activity as a rule increases markedly during germination, and in the 
seeds of .Sudan grass and Johnson grass it doubled during that time (Crocker and 
Harrington, 1918). As is well known, the lower seeds of Xanthium under natural 
conditions germinate much more readily than the upper ones. It was found by Shull 
and Davis (1923) that, in the field during the germination season, the lower seeds 
increased in catalase activity while the upper lagged !>chind, showing practically no 
increase. They concluded that the catalase differences in Xanthium seeds are in 
harmony with the physiological differences that operate to bring about delayed 
germination of upper seeds with intact coats. Davis (1930) noted in the seeds of 
Xanthium and Ambrosia that during the period in which the embryo became dormant 
both the respiration and catalase activity were reduced. In the ease of Xanthium 
during the period of afterripening or the removal of dormancy at low temperature, 
there was a rise in the catalase activity and also in the respiratory activity of the seed. 
Sherman (1921) noted in the seeds of Acer saceharutn and Juniprrus virginiana that 
catalase activity increased as dormancy ended and germination began. 

Tyson (1930) found in sugar beets that catalase activity was correlated with the 
vigor, growth, and size of the plant. Xeller (1931) reported that the catalase activity 
of the roots of the bindweed t Convolvulus artrnsis) was greatly decreased after the 
aerial parts of the plant had U*en sprayed with chlorates. Landon (1934) believed 
that the measurement of the degree of variation in catalase activity is useful in 
studying the herbicidal properties of chemicals, provided that the toxic action peculiar 
to that specific chemical is considered. Ix*ggatt (1933) found that the vitality of 
"heat seed may be estimated rather accurately from the determination of total and 
of thermostable catalase. A determination of this type may be completed within 
a few hours, while a germination test requires 12 days. It was reported by Baldwin 
11 935 » that there was a close relationship between the viability of certain coniferous 
seeds ami the “catalase quotient.” He defined the catalase quotient as the ratio 
oi 1 1n* \ o'ume «»f *\ygeu evolved from seeds that had been in the germinator for a few 
da vs to ih' oxygen evolved from resting seeds. 

1 !.e relation of catala>e activity to the general vigor and response of the plant has 
he-n studied m the apple tree by Heinicke (1922. 1923. 1924). He found that the 
* attdusc activity iu apple-leaf tissue was influenced by the factors that affected 
the nutritive or physiological conditions of it. Thus the wilting of leaves reduced 
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the catalase activity. Leaves from trees growing in sod showed less catalase activity 
than did those from trees under cultivation, while nitrogenous fertilizers increased 
the catalase activity in leaves from trees in sod. Kinging reduced the activity of 
catalase. The catalase activity was less in those leaves grown in the shade as com¬ 
pared with those having good exposure to light. Heinickc found that the catalase 
activity of the phloem was greater than that of the xylein. 1 he activity of young 
phloem and xylein was greater than the old phloem and xylein. respectively. Catalase 
in dormant vegetative huds was greater in amount than in dormant (lower buds. 
Ezell and Crist (1927). however, in studying the effect of nutritive conditions upon 
the oxidase and catalase activity found in the case of radish, lettuce, and spinach 
plants that the correlation lietween the activity of catalase and growth or size of the 
plants was better than with oxidase and was significantly negative. Heinickc (1923) 
believed that the activity of catalase is a more sensitive measure of the metabolic 
status of the tissues than the usual chemical analysis, and that it may serve, along 
with other measures, as an indicator of the physiological responses of plants to various 
cultural conditions or treatments. If it could so be used, it would be a convenient 
indicator. The determinations are quickly and easily made, and numerous samples 
can be taken at frequent intervals from the same source without serious injury to the 
experimental subject. The effect of disturbances in physiological functions upon the 
action of catalase was observed by Moore and Willaman (1917) in tomato plants 
that had been fumigated with hydrocyanic acid. There was a reduction in the 
activity of catalase and oxidase, but within a few hours after the fumigation the 
oxidase activity had returned to normal, while the catalase ami respiratory activities 
exceeded the normal. 

(c) Growth .—It was reported by Ixipriore (1928) that catalase is especially abun¬ 
dant in sexual organs, and that it increases as the time for fertilization approaches. 
Ilipc pollen is richer in this enzyme than the unripe pollen. Camp (1929) noted in 12 
species of plants that the tissues related to the male structures whether vegetative or 
floral showed a distinctly greater catalase activity than the tissues related to the 
female structures. 

The relation of catalase to growth is uncertain in that some investigators have 
found a positive and others a negative correlation. Thus Harding (1930) found that 
catalase activity was correlated with the fertilization of Grimes Gulden apple trees 
in that the fruit from those which had been treated with nitrate was consistently 
higher in catalase. The degree of catalase activity indicated early in the season 
whether or not tissue breakdown in the first was to occur, since immediately prior 
to this condition a high catalase activity was registered. Similar observations 
were made by Xeller (1931) with regard to breakdown in Jonathan apples. Garner. 
Bacon, Bowling, and Brown (1934) noted in the tobacco plant that the catalase 
activity stood in direct relation to the vegetative activity in the leaf and reached Us 
maximum in the later stages of leaf growth. 

Haber (1928) found in the tomato plant that catalase activity in various plant 
parts was negatively correlated with growth and yield. Chance (1931) could find no 
parallelism between the catalase activity of inbred strains of corn seedlings and that 
of the corresponding crosses. Pope (1932. 1933) observed in barley that catalase 
activity was roughly proportional to the reciprocal growth rate. There were, how¬ 
ever. three very definite elevations of catalase activity in the general curve. These 
were during early germination, during the development of crown roots, and during 
early jointing. Each of these (teaks thus occurred at the time of the inception of 
u new and definite stage in the functional activity of the plant. 

Euler. Card, and Kislund (1931) found that low catalase and low chlorophyll 
uinounts occur together. Since they considered that catalase is a porphyrin deriva- 
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tiw it must, have certain groups in common with chlorophyll. Newton and Brown 
( 1931 ) reported that the catalase activity of the expressed ju.ee of the leaves of winter 
wheat during the later summer and autumn was directly proport.onal to the winter 

hardiness of the varieties studied. n . e 

(d) Aflerripetting. —Denny, Miller, and Guthrie (1930) studied the effects of 
ethylene chlorohydrin. sodium thiocyanate, and thiourea upon the action of the 
enzvmes of potatoes that had been treated with these chemicals to break the rest 
period. All these chemicals appeared to increase the activity of the catalase, peroxi¬ 
dase. and reducing agents in the juice. The increases in catalase and peroxidase 
began in 24 hr. after treatment with ethylene chlorohydrin, but the response to the 
other two chemicals was less marked and occurred more slowly. The effect was 
apparently on the potato tissues and not on the enzyme, since the addition of these 
chemicals to the expressed juice produced no effect. Flemion (1931) found that the 
stratified seeds of Sorbua aucuparia during afterripening increased in catalase content 
until at the termination of the process it was ten times that of the dry controls. The 
catalase content of the seedlings, however, was 20 times that of the seeds. No 
condition was found under which germination took place without an increase in 
catalase activity. Haul (1932) noted that as the afterripening of seeds of the apple, 
peach, and cherry progressed at low temperature, there was a distinct increase in 
catalase activity. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE PROCESS OF GROWTH IN PLANTS 
L NATURE OF GROWTH 

Growth is one of the outstanding characteristics of living matter, but 
at the same time it is a process which is very difficult to define. In 
discussing the nature of growth, it should be remembered that it may be 
considered from the standpoint of the entire organism or from that of its 
individual parts. Thus growth may refer to the changes that occur in 
the protoplasm, in the cell wall, in the cell considered as a unit, in the 
organs or parts of organs, or in the entire plant considered as a whole. 
Any statements concerning growth, therefore, will be modified somewhat 
by the viewpoint from which they are considered. 

Regardless of the standpoint from which growth is considered, the 
first step in the process is, with but few exceptions, the formation of new 
protoplasm. This step has been termed the “fundamental stage of 
growth.” This formation of new living matter is always accompanied or 
immediately followed by a permanent increase in the amount of the 
nonliving materials that are always closely associated with the proto¬ 
plasm. This increase in the amount of nonliving matter is plainly evi¬ 
dent tlirough the enlargement of the plant part and by an increase in its 
weight. These changes are due chiefly to an increased water content 
and to the deposition of materials in the cell walls. Since this stage in 
growth is readily observed, it has been termed the “evident stage of 
growth.” This increase in the size and weight of the plant part under 
consideration is permanent as long as that part remains alive. In the 
light of these facts, growth has been defined by some authors as a per¬ 
manent increase in weight, attended by a permanent change in form, 
these changes having been induced primarily by an increase in the quan¬ 
tity of protoplasm. 

While there are instances where this definition of growth does not 
strictly describe tin- changes that occur, it is applicable in most cases. 
Two of the examples that have frequently been cited as cases where 
t his definition does not apply are the sprouting potato tuber and germinat¬ 
ing seeds. Thus the total dry weight of the tuber and sprout will be less 
than that of the original tuber, owing to loss in weight through respiration. 
The sprouts, however, have greatly increased in weight and changed 
markedly in fo m from the buds that produced them. The same relation 
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exists in germinating seeds where the seedling and seed combined for 
several weeks contain less dry matter than the original seed. The 
plumule and radicle of the embryo, however, have inc reased their weigh 
and have changed in form, although the seed as a whole has decreased ... 

^lTsome, however, growth implies more than simply an increase in 
weight and size. They believe that differentiation and development 
should also be included in the term. The development of a plan, rom 
the fertilized egg is not simply an increase in the weight and size of 
fertilized egg; otherwise a mature plant would he only an enlarged egg 
and tio. a highly specialized individual. It is evident that if the differ- 
entiation of a plant or plant part is not considered as a phase of groccth. 
it must at least lie regarded as intimately associated with it. 

The growth of an organism consists primarily of the formation of 
new cells, of their enlargement and specialization. In order, therefore, 
to understand growth in plants, we must consider ... detail the manner in 
which a plant cell grows. 

II. STAGES IN THE GROWTH OF A PLANT CELL 

I„ the formation and development of a plant cell, three more or less 
distinct stages or types of activity are to be observed The transition 
from one stage to another is no. sudden and complete, but the differem 
stages cat. readily be distinguished and can be seen o be Me en. 
affected by the immediate environment of the cells (I riestley, 1 J-.l). 
The different stages of growth which ...ay la- distinguished are (a >'* 
embryonic or formative stage, (6) the stage of elongation, and (c) the 
stage of differentiation. 

A. Embryonic on Formative 

This stage includes that period in which the cell is formed from a 
preexisting cell. In the vascular plants, the formation of new eel s is 
localized in more or less definite regions known as - menstems. I hose 
regions are fairly definitely confined to the tips of branches, near to the 
tips of roots, to the cambium, to the bases of the internodes, especially m 
the monocotyledons, and to the bases of the growing sheaths and leaves 
of monocotyledons. 

The cells of the meristem which thus give rise to new cells are small, 
with dense protoplasmic contents and prominent nuclei. The nuclei 
are of the normal size of other plant cells, but in such small cells they 
bulk large in proportion to the rest of the protoplasm. The protoplasm 
is especially free from vacuoles and characteristic inclusions, no granular 
food reserves being evident, while the plastids are very minute or invisible. 
\Vi«h the exception of the cambium, the eells may be 12 to 14 sided but 
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frequently are cubical and are closely packed together with no inter¬ 
cellular spaces. The cell walls are the thinnest of any in the plant body, 
and, according to Priestley (1929), they frequently take stains, which 
indicate that they are impregnated with protoplasm. He considered 
that the walls of these cells are the channels of transport for the food 
supplies of this tissue. 

In the meristematic cells, protein synthesis is dominant, while carbo¬ 
hydrate formation is at a minimum. In this formative stage, therefore, 
the protoplasm is primarily engaged in protoplasmic synthesis. Accord¬ 
ing to Priestley (1929), this is maintained only when the liquid surround¬ 
ing the cell has a hydrogen-ion concentration near the isoelectric point 
of the main constituent protein of the cell. When the mass of a meriste¬ 
matic cell has increased to a certain point, cell division follows, and the 
narrow range of cell size in these regions indicates that the division follows 
the attainment of a certain upward limit of the cell mass. MacDougal 
(1916 to 1921) came to the conclusion from his extensive experiments with 
growth that the first step in the process is an increase in the volume of the 
protoplasm by hydration. This increase in volume is usually but not 
always accompanied by the incorporation of materials other than water 
in the colloids of the protoplasm with the entailed additional capacity 
for absorbing water. The actual manner in which this incorporation 
occurs, however, is not known. MacDougal believed that the protoplasm 
of plants consists of a comparatively inert base of a polysaccharose charac¬ 
ter in colloidal combination with proteins, amino acids, lipins, and salts. 
The enlargement of protoplasmic mass due to hydration is therefore 
determined by the character of this colloidal mixture as well as by the 
quant it y and type of salts and by the acidity or alkalinity of the medium. 
Those factors might all be altered by the action of the metabolic products 
of the meristematic cells. 

MeDougal (1925) called this procedure the accretion stage of the cell. 
During this stage, proteins and carbohydrates arc formed by synthesis, 
dehydration, and condensation. 

Mottos (1929) found in the roots of Yicia faba, the tips of which were 
mechanically inhibited from further elongation, that nuclear and cell 
division ceased when the cell reached a minimum size. He considered 
that turgor is perhaps the principal inhibitor of nuclear division. Turner 
(1929) and Farr (1931. 1933) noted that the hair or fiber of cotton is 
formed by the outward extension of a single epidermal cell of the seed 
coat. These epidermal cells, which develop into fibers, are formed during 
a period of at least 10 days following the beginning of the opening of the 
flower. 

Priestley (1930) and Priestley, Scott, and Malins (1933) noted that 
the cambium changes in the spring from a “granular gel” condition to a 
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swollen ‘'semifluid sol" condition. Some tune later, cell division begins. 

It commences in the buds, proceeds downward in the cambium of the old 
wood, and finally reaches the younger roots, in which a slow camb.a 
activity may persist for most of the season. Thus the initiation of eel 
division may be weeks later in the roots than in the trunk. T he dormant 
cambial layer is usually about one cell in thickness, and with the excep¬ 
tion of their granular nature at this stage, there ,s little to distinguish 
these cells from the adjoining ones; thus separation of the bark and wood 
is difficult. The first sign of growth activity is a swelling of the ambml 
cells The radial walls rapidly become thinner as they extend, and the 
contents of the cell appear to change from a solid to a liquid consistency. 
After this stage is attained, the bark readily slips over the wood and 
separation occurs in the plane of the cambium. The now ce s are 
produced almost entirely on the inner side of the cambium The Mude t 
is referred to Priestley (1930) for a thorough and critical discussion of 

concept of sliding growth in the cambium. 

According to Wright (1933) cambial growth in the trunk of / mm 
sulvestris begins in May. before the opening of the buds, while the most 

continuous growth occurs until October. , 

The retardation of growth of an organ may be directly connected 
with the lessening of the water capacity of the collo.da masses I s 
theory of the role of colloidal hydration ... growth has been subs ant.- 
ated by the work of MacDougal (1920. 1921) and MacDougal and 
Spoehr (1917) with artificially prepared mixtures consisting largely 
of amorphous, condensed carbohydrates such as agar to which l»d been 
added a small proportion of albumen or am.no acid. "^e mM .s 
were found to respond to the action of acids, alkalies, and salts ... a 

manner similar to that of tin* plant. . ... 

Instances of growth are known in which water only has been added 

to the colloids of the protoplasm, but in these cases ... al probability 
the soli.l particles are variously rearranged. MacDougal (1J1.I) found 
no increase in drv ...alter in the leaves of Crass.if-.ccuc ... the joints 
of cacti and in fruits, al.hough growth as measured by the change in form 
was taking place. The proportion of water and solid matter thus under¬ 
went but little change, their incorporation being at a rate that kept them 
near the initial proportion. 

B. Klongating 

1 Nature.— After a new cell has been formed, the protoplasm tends 
toward carbohydrate synthesis rather than protein synthesis. Tie- 
increased carbohydrate synthesis is indicated by the increase in the tlnck- 
ncss of the cell walls and by the inclusion of starch grains in the pi"' 
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plasm (Priestley, 1928). The amount of protoplasm increases little if at 
all during this stage of cell development. 

The protoplasm of the new cell now exhibits syneresis similar to 
that shown by many colloids in which cavities or canals are formed 
throughout the colloidal mass. These syneretic cavities enlarge by the 
absorption of water to form the “vacuoles,” by which name they are 
generally called. These vacuoles continue to expand by the absorption 
of water and eventually coalesce to form the vacuole of the cell. The 
expansion of these vacuoles and the consequent increase in volume of the 
cell take place primarily by the force of osmotic action. The vacuole 
continues to hold some of the colloidal material and in addition the 
various solutes that enter the cell or are formed therein (MacDougal, 
1919). 

MacDougal (1925) stated that the greatest distension of a cell does not 
occur in the isoelectric zone of its proteins but at the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration at which the protoplasmic layer is the least permeable. Free¬ 
land (1933) noted in Bryophyllum that the hydrogen-ion concentration 
and total acidity of the margins of proliferating leaves increased for 
4 days after the inception of this process and then decreased. The 
osmotic value in the margins of the proliferating leaves was in general 
higher than in the margins of the paired, inactive leaves. During 
proliferation, starch and reducing sugars accumulated in the growing 
foliar bud, and the amounts of total sugars, sucrose, amino nitrogen, 
amide nitrogen, and nitrate nitrogen increased in the leaf. In addition, 
there was an increase in the amounts of catalase, diastase, and oxidase 
in the foliar bud. Loomis (1932, 1934) reported that the growth of 
maize depends upon a liberal supply of water at the growing point. Such 
a supply is reduced, and hence growth is checked by the following factors, 
listed in order of effectiveness: direct sunlight, deficient soil moisture, and 
low relative humidity. Growth decreases rapidly as the temperature 
approaches 10°C. This may be due in part to a slowing of the chemical 
processes of cell division and to a decreased rate of translocation of food 
material. 

During the elongating period, the newly formed cell increases in size, 
especially in length (Fig. 3). When this elongation takes place, the proto¬ 
plasm, which has increased but little in amount over that of the newly 
formed cell, spreads out in a thin film along the cell wall. The volume 
of a plant cell may thus increase several hundred times and yet contain 
very little more protoplasm than before expansion began. In this 
respect, the plant cell differs from the animal cell, for in the latter no 
such increase in volume takes place without a corresponding increase 
in the amount of protoplasm. By this expansion of cells due to the 
absorption of water very rapid growth occurs without the expenditure ol 
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the energy necessary to manufacture relatively large quantities of proto¬ 
plasm. This ability to grow rapidly is a dist.net advantage to a,, organ¬ 
ism where there is a time limit to its period of growth. 1 he total period 
during which the elongation of the plant cell occurs is termed the gram 

period of growth.” 
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form of amino acids or amides and a small amount of ammonia. In the petioles, 
however, two-thirds of the total nitrogen is in the form of ammonia, and acids are 

McNair (1934, believed that as a general rule the more highly the plant is organ- 
ized, the more complex are likely to be its chemical products. Thus he believed that 
the volatile oils of the families highest in evolutionary development have constituents 
with a large number of double bonds, more aromatic compounds, and more compounds 
with small amounts of substances of low molecular weight. 


ID. GROWTH OF PLANT ORGANS 

In the great majoritv of plants the regions of cell expansion arc strictly localized. 
Thus the following arc the regions in the higher plants where increase in the size 
of the cells occurs: (a) Near the root tip. The elongating region is restricted to a 
portion of the root not over 10 mm. in extent. The region of maximal elongation 
generally occurs only about 3 nun. back of the root tip. (h) At the tips of stems. 
The stem, as a rule, has a longer elongating region than the root, (c) At the cam¬ 
bium. <d» At the base of the internodes in the monocotyledons, (c) At the base 
of the sheaths and leaves of monocotyledons. In the leaves of dicotyledons, growth 
is rather evenly distributed throughout the entire surface but with slightly more 
activity at the basal region than at the apical one. In general, growth is more local¬ 
ized in'a mature plant than in a younger one and more so in a perennial than in an 

annual plant. . 

Since each cell of a plant passes through the three more or less distinct stages in 
its growth and development, each plant part or organ in its development passes 
through the same stages. Thus each organ or plant part has its formative stage, its 
clongutive stage or grand period of growth, and its stage of differentiation or matura¬ 
tion. The enlargement of any plant part begins at a slow rate that gradually increases 
to a maximum, after which the rate progressively decreases until enlargement ceases. 
This behavior of growth is illustrated by the rate of elongation of the growing zone 
of a root of l'lVi'a Jaha, as quoted by Haber (1928). 
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From these data it i- seen that elongation during the first 2 days is relatively slow 
but reaches a maximum during the next 3 days, after which it rapidly declines to zero. 

The higher plants, as a rule, continue to develop new organs ns long as they live, 
forming stems, leaves, roots. Mowers, and seeds in a somewhat indefinite repetition. 
Even in an annual plant no definite nunit>nr of organs is developed. This is in marked 
contrast to most animals, which develop a single set of organs that serve them through¬ 
out their life. Although growth in an annual plant is limited to one season, this 
process in perennial plants continues as long as the plant lives. Thus a tree that is 
several thousand years old will continue to produce organs and increase in height and 
thickness of stem. 
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IV. NATURE OF GROWTH CURVES 



There arc various wav* in whirl, the growth incrrmonl may hr expressed. I,ill 
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errasr of ilry weight or of extent for a Riven prriod over that of the pre-reeling one 
lie ir,errasr in leaf surface or in leaf we ight is also considered hy some lo hr a good 

dirator of growth inrrrmr,it. 

|»rarl. Winnor. and Minrr (I92H) static! that the growth of an ctiolalcd sr.-.ilmg 
n .iI'rili/rd se-rd Ml thr dark on a nonfood, strrilr inrdiuni is an expression of the 
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“inherent vitality” of that individual. Inherent vitality is defined as the total 
potential capacity of an organism to perform vital actions in the complete absence 
of exogenous derivation of food or energy. The “total vitality'* is the capacity of 
an organism to perform vital activities in the presence of its endogenous sources and 

of sufficient exogenous supplies. . , . 

In the table on page 1027 are given data obtained by Miller (192o) in the growth 
of the corn plant at Manhattan. Kans. The weekly increments of growth arc therein 
expressed by the increase in dry weight, the percentage increase in dry weight during 
each period over that of the succeeding period, the increase in the leaf surface, and 
the increase in the height of the plant for each period. The rate of transpiration per 
plant and the weather conditions in regard to temperature arc also included. A 
portion of this data is plotted in Fig. 38. The increments in growth in this case arc 
somewhat irregular due, in part at least, to a considerable degree to rather wide 
fluctuations in temperature during several periods. 

Numerous attempts have been made to give mathematical expression to the 
growth curves of plants. Some of the investigators who have worked with this 
problem are Robertson (1907 to 1908. 19231; Blackman (1919. 1920); Brenchley 
(1919, 19201; Weed and Holland (1919»; Reed (1919 to 1923); Kidd. West, and 
Briggs (1919 to 1928); Fisher (1920); Priestley and Evershed (1922); Priestley and 
Pearsall (1922); ltippel (1922); Hooker (1925); Inamdar. Singh, and Pande (1925); 
van Sande-link buy zen (1920); Pearsall (1927); Gregory (1928); Copcman (1928); 
Porterfield (1928); Pope (1932); and Edwards. Pearl, and Gould (1931). A complete 
discussion of the contributions of these authors is beyond the scope of this book, and 
it is the intention here to summarize as briefly as possible the opinions concerning this 
subject. The Student who is interested is referred to these citations for detailed 
information. 

Robertson (1907 to 190S) advanced the view that growth is of the nature of a 
monomoleeular autocatalytic reaction. An autocatalytic reaction is one that is 
capable of self-catalysis, one of the products of the reaction acting as a catalytic 
reagent. A rend ion of this type proceeds slowly at first, rapidly increases to a 
maximum, and then declines in its rate. The curve for such a reaction is thus typically 
S shaped. 

Since tie* curve of growth is very similar to that of an autocatalytic reaction. 
Robert Mm prn|M»>cd that growth is of this nature and that some special catalyst of the 
nature of an enzyme govern' the grow th rate of an organism. He considered that the 
growth curve could Iexpressed l.y the formula 

log X - K(f — /i) 

• 1 •• X 

where A is the maximum dry weight of the plant, x the dry weight of the plant at 
any time. / the time at which the weight of the plant is onc-lmlf the final dry weight, 
and K a constant. Robertson considered that the greatest increase in volume or 
weight in any unit of time in any growth cycle takes place when the total growth 
due to the cycle is one-half accomplished. Reed and Holland (1919) and Reed 
(1919 to 1923) from their observations on the elongation of the sunflower, apricot, and 
other plants, and Murneek (I925t from observations on the tomato and cot ton plants 
concluded that the growth rate approximated the course of an autocatalytic reaction. 
A close similarity between the observed and calculated growth values led them to the 
conclusion that the growth rate is governed by constant internal factors rather than 
by external factors. They obtained no strong correlation of growth either with 
temperature or with transpiration summation. In the case of apricot, Reeil (1919) 
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considered that an organism grows at a definite rate which is at any moment pro¬ 
portional to the amount of growth yet to be made. 

blackmail (1919, 1920) suggested that the growth of an annual plant can ho 
treated as a process following the compound-interest law expressed by the formula 

III = HV* 

or, written in another manner, 

. M'i 
log - TT. " " 

In this formula R’i is the dry weight of the plant at the end of the timet, H'othe initial 
seedling or seed rate, e the base of the natural logarithms, and r the rate of interest 
or increase. Blackman termed this rate of increase in dry matter the “efficiency 
index of production,” since it represents the efficiency of the plant us a producer of 
new material and gives a measurement of the plant's economy. It may also be termed 
the “economy constant” of the plant and is comparable to the velocity constant of a 
chemical reaction. The rate of increase- of dry material increases during daylight 
according to external conditions and during the night becomes a negative quantity. 
On that account, Blackman (1920) stated that the efficiency index when applied to 
plants growing under natural conditions is only an average measure of the activity of 
the plant in the production of new material. He also stated that caution must be 
exercised in making deductions ns to a plant's general economy from the efficiency 
index calculated over periods. The efficiency index nevertheless gives a measure of 
the plant’s average efficiency during any particular period. 

Kidd. West, and Briggs (1920) and Briggs, Kidd, and West (1920) calculated the 
growth rate by means of the formula 

R IT. - IT* 

100 " IT i 

where M'i and ll’j are the dry weights, respectively, of the plants at the beginning ami 
end of the period under consideration. This formula gives the rate of increase in dry 
weight for the period as a percentage of the dry weight at the beginning of the period. 
It was adversely criticized by Fisher (1920), who believed that the growth rate should 
be calculated as a percentage of the mean value for the period. 

In a consideration of growth formulas, it should be noted that the rate of change 
at any time is conditioned bv the state of the system at that time; that the rate of 
change of the system is conditioned by its previous history as well as by the state of 
the general environment (Gregory. 1928i. 

V. PERIODIC ELONGATION 

According to Frioncr (1920), it was first observed by Sachs (1874) that plants 
exhibit a rhythm of elongation. He found that plants exposed to the alternation of 
light and darkness showed a maximal elongation shortly after sunrise and the mini¬ 
mum shortly after sunset. I’nnitl (I873» found a similar behavior in the increase in 
width of leaves and under normal conditions the maximum was reached in the morning 
from six to nine anil the minimum in the evening from six to nine. He observed that 
by shifting the hours of illumination and darkness he could alter the time of maximal 
and minimal expansion, since for each change in the time of illumination and darkness 
there was a corresponding change in the tunes of maximal and minimal expansion. 
These investigators could find no evidence of periodicity when the plants were grown 
in the dark from the beginning, and Barnnetzky (1878) observed that plants which 
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exhibit this regulnr periodicity lose this when placed in darkness. The- time for its 
complete loss varied from 2 to 3 days and in one ease to 14 days. He also observed 
that plants grown from the beginning in darkness did not exhibit this periodicity 
except in the ease of the shoots of Hrastiea ra/xi. where it continued to exist. 

MacMillan (1S91). however, noted that the increase in the diameter of the potato 
tuber developing in continuous darkness is not regular but rhythmic. The maxima 
of growth may occur from one to four times during a 24-hr. period. These are not 
of long duration and are followed by periods of slower growth or entire cessation of 
growth. The maxima of some days were greater absolute maxima than those of 
other days, which indicate a grand period of growth for the tuber. MacMillan 
believed that there is some connection Ik* tween the- periodic growth of the tuber and 
the periodic growth of the aerial stem, but that there is also an indepe ndent periodicity 
in the growth of the tuber, which is obscured and modified by the secondary induced 
periodicity, which is related to tin- aerial stem and its mode of growth. 

It was observed by l-ewis (1901» that the* roots of AUium eepa showed two waves 
in their rate of cell division, the maxima coming at midnight and noon and the minima 
at 4 am. and 4 p.m. His work was substantiated by Kcllicott (19041. who also observed 
that the periods of rapid cell division coincided with a low rate of elongation and that 
during rapid elongation tin* rate of cell division was tin* lowest. 

Priesner <1920> in the study of the rate of elongation of the radicles of Cucurbita 
ptpo, Lupin a* nib u 8, Pisum tali rum, Vuia/nba, and AUium crpa showed that elonga¬ 
tion in all these plants proceeded in a wnvelikc fashion, two to four waves being 
exhibited in a 24-hr. period. He also found that the curve of cell division in these 
plants exhibited a number of oscillations and that the maxima of elongation were 
near the minima of cell division, and rice nr*a. He made tin* important discovery 
that the exact time of the occurrence of the maximal mid minimal cell division is 
dependent upon the time of the initiation of activity and not upon the time of day. 

The question now arisen as to what are the causes of the rhythm found in both the 
elongation and the cell division of plants. It apparently is not due to external influ¬ 
ences of changes in illumination and temperature, since this occurs in darkness under 
conditions of constant len.|H*ralure. It is apparently not dm- to heredity, since it is 
generally lost when the plants are placed in continuous darkness and uniform tem¬ 
peratures. Priesner (l»20i considered that when a large number of cells are under¬ 
going mitosis, the total energy available within the tip is directed more to mitosis 
than toward elongation, so that the one process will be near to its maximum when 
t|,c other is near to its minimum. These pmccsses alternate with each other in the 
individual cell ami in the root as a whole. The fact that these rhythms have a definite 
interval and that the maxima and minima in the different curves depend for I lie time 
of their appearance upon the lime when activity begins indicates that this alternation 
between mitosis and elongation is entirely an internal cause and is not related to 
external conditions, l-'riesner suggested that a distinction should be made between 
the terms ‘•periodicity " and •rhythm.’' lie considered that the term "periodicity' 
as used bv the earlier writers means a regular oscillation which is caused by the alterna¬ 
tion of dav and night or l»V ot her external changes and w hich is lost when t lie en viron- 
mental conditions are rendered constant. The term ••rhythm*' lie would restrict to 
mean any oscillation in activity which is definite and regular and not related to any 
external influence. 

VI. GROWTH-PROMOTING AND GROWTH-INHIBITING SUBSTANCES 

It was assumed by Sachs I bat specific organ-forming substances are 
needed for growth and that I be exhaustion of these substances in the 
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growing regions is the cause of the inhibition of the growth of dormant 
buds. Pfcffer (1900) considered that regulatory influences exerted by 
enzymes and other chemical substances play a role in growth. Fitting 
(1905-1906) studied the conduction of the photostimulus in the coleoptile 
of oats, and Boysen-Jensen (1910) concluded that this stimulus is con¬ 
ducted by the downward movement of a growth-promoting substance 
on the shaded side of this organ. Armstrong and Armstrong (1911) 
stressed the function of substances resembling hormones in the meta¬ 
bolism of plants, and Gericke (1924) concluded from nutritional studies 
of wheat that plants have a physiology which is subject to growth- 
inhibiting and growth-stimulating agencies. 

It is now generally considered that the growth of plants and plant 
parts is promoted or inhibited by certain substances other than the 
inorganic and organic compounds that have been shown to be necessary 
for plant life. Most of these substances are apparently manufactured 
by the plant, although some seem to be obtained directly from the soil. 
These substances have been variously termed “vitamins,” “hormones," 
“growth-promoting substances,” or “growth-inhibiting substances.” 

A. Growth-promoting Substances 

The fact that small amounts of organic extracts appear to stimulate 
plant growth to a marked degree has been taken to mean that substances 
other than those used directly in food building are necessary for the 
proper functioning of the plant. Thus the application of animal manure 
to tin- soil greatly increases the development of the plant. It has gener¬ 
ally been assumed that this stimulation was due to the compounds of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium that it contained. Brcazeale 
(1927». however, found that this stimulating property rests largely in the 
water-soluble organic matter and not in the inorganic compounds that it 
contains. He believed that the beneficial effects of manure and crop 
rotation are due in large part to the fact that their vegetative matter 
decomposing develops nr sets free certain organic compounds that arc 
essential to the growth of plants. 

The cause of the dominance of the apical bud on stems and tubers 
and of the polarity of stems ha> always been a question of great interest, 
and much of the literature on growth-promoting and growth-inhibiting 
substances has been devoted to theories that attempt to explain such 
behavior. In extensive studies concerning the development of roots, 
buds, and shoots in BnjophyUum cab/riuum. l.oeb (1915 to 1924) pro¬ 
posed several theories to account for the growth of certain plant organs 
and for the inhibition of others. One of these theories assumes that the 
growth of the bud depends upon the flow of certain substances from the 
leaf to the bud. The bud that receives these substances first will grow 
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out first and thereby prevent tin- flow to the other buds whose growth is 
thereby inhibited. The apparent inhibition of growth in certain regions 
is thus due simply to the fact that under certain conditions the substance.- 
required for growth How to some other place and are retained there. 
The removal of this inhibition consists in creating conditions that force 
the substances to flow to other places at which growth will then occur. 

Appleman (1918) obtained evidence from sprouting potato tubers 
which indicates the presence of growth-promoting substances therein. 
Thus the vigor of potato sprouts bears a direct relation to the size of the 
seed piece or, in other words, to the amount of tissue surrounding the eye. 
When a certain minimum is reached, the vigor of the sprout decreases as 
the size of the seed piece is reduced, the plant resulting therefrom renam¬ 
ing weak during its vegetative period and yielding a small crop of tubers 
The weak sprouts are not due to the lack of ordinary food materials, 
since a sufficient quantity of these for future growth remains in the tuber 

piece. It has also been shown that ..rdinary inorganic nutrients are 

not the materials that are lacking under these conditions. Appleman 
concluded that the potato tuber contains a limited amount of a special 
growth-promoting substance, and that if tl.eamou.it of tissue surrounding 
the growing bud is too small, there is not enough of tins substance 
available for normal growth. 

1 Metaxenia — Any effect produced on the endosperm of an nngio- 
sperm by pollen from a plan, having a different kind of endosperm is 
called “xenia.” Swingle (1928) suggested the ter... "metaxe.ua for 
the direct effect of the pollen on the parts of the seed and fruit lying 
outside the embryo and endosperm. This effect of the pollen has been 
especially noted ami studied in the .late by Swingle (1928. 1931) and 
Nixon (1928 1934. 1935). They reported that the pollen affects the 
shape of the seed, and the size, sl.a|>e, character and time of ripening o! 
the fruit The time of ripening can be varied as much ns 10 days, depend¬ 
ing upon the source of the pollen that is used for fertilization. Swingle 
believed that the simplest, and tin- most probable, explanation of this 
behavior is that the embryo or cndos|xnn, or both, secrete hormones, 
or soluble substances analogous to them. These diffuse into the tissues 
that constitute the fruit and there exert a specific effect varying according 
to the particular male parent used to fecundate the embryo and 

endosperm. 

Nobel (1930. 1934) reported that apples grown on the same tree Init 
originating from different kinds of pollen were unlike. These differences 
though small were indicated in the length, color, weight of fruit, and 
length of seed. He noted also that the chemical composition of the fruit 
may be influenced by metaxenia, as indicated by differences in pi I 
value, and in the amount of sugar and titratable acid. Hibbard (1933) 
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and Dogman and Auditor (1934) with the apple, and Tufts and Hansen 
1933) with the pear, however, could detect no effects due to metaxenia. 

Harrison (1931) stated that he had observed metaxenia in cotton as 
indicated by the length of time required for the fruit to mature, by the 
length of lint, and by the quality of the fiber on the seed. 

2. Vitamins.—The term “vitamin” is used by animal physiologists 
to denote certain substances that are necessary in small amounts for the 
proper functioning of the animal organism. Williams (1928) suggested 
that the word “nutrilite” be used to designate all those vitaminlike 
substances which function in minute amounts in the general nutrition 
of organisms. 

Tjhe vitamins present in animal tissues and in products of animal 
activity have for the most part not originated there but have been 
obtained from a vegetative source. Clark (1929) found that diatoms 
and fresh-water algae can form vitamins from purely inorganic con¬ 
stituents. The synthesis of vitamins by bacteria is in doubt. Yeasts 
contain a large amount of the water-soluble vitamin B. but it is not known 
whether it is necessary for the metabolism and reproduction of this plant. 
In India it has been observed that rice from different localities varied in 
nutritive value, and this has been correlated with soil differences. In 
millet the vitamin B content of the grain and in wheat the vitamin A 
content of the grain were highest when grown on manured land. There 
are apparently substances in manure that enable the plant to manufacture 
vitamins A and B (Rowlands and Wilkinson. 1930; Richardson and May- 
field. 1932). Mineral fertilizers, however, influence the production of 
vitamins little or not at all. 

Haber. Nelson and Swanson (1931) found that the content of vitamin 
A in the leaves of Coleus was much higher when the plants were grown in 
fertile soil than when grown in sand. Clark and Thomas (1934) reported 
that if conditions are favorable to the growth of green plants, the forma¬ 
tion of vitamin A is not affected by the absence of microorganisms. 
Within certain limits the variation in the amount of light has little or no 
effect oil the production of this vitamin. Gunderson and Skinner (1934) 
stated that the unicellular alga, Chlorococcum sp., synthesized vitamin A. 
or its provitamin, in large quantities, and vitamins B and G in lesser 
amounts but not vitamin C when grown in complete darkness on a 
medium of inorganic salts and dextrose. Vitamins A, B and G thus 
must have been claboratt'd by the cells without light, bacterial symbiosis, 
or complex nutrients. Richardson and Mayfield (1932), and Virtanen 
(1936) stated that the quantity, potency, or available amount of a certain 
vitamin in a plant of a given species i< not uniform. This production 
appears to vary with the variety of plant, its maturity, and the climatic 
and soil conditions of its habitat. 
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It was observed by Mac Leod. Armstrong, Heap, and Tolbert (1035) in 
five varieties of sweet potatoes that the content of vitamin A increased as 
much as 3 and 4 per cent after a storage period of 2 months. This 
increase in vitamin A after harvest indicates cither (1) that the carotene 
in the sweet potato is not fully developed when the roots arc harvested 
and thus has not yet developed into the precursor of vitamin A. or (2) 
that the carotene responsible for the formation of vitamin A is present 
in a form less available to the animal body when the roots are first har¬ 
vested than after a period of storage. Dove and Murphy (1936) stated 
that there is a wide difference in the vitamin C content of apples, and 
that the ascorbic acid content of the leaves has a direct relation to the 

vitamin C content of the fruit. . . . 

Although it is evident that plants manufacture the vitamins that arc 
so essential to the growth and development of animals, the evidence as 
to their role in the plant body is very limited. The fact that they arc 
frequently present in the largest amounts in those parts of the plant where 
the metabolic processes are the most active ha.-, been considered to mdu-ate 
that they play a role in tin* nutrition of the plant (lsclim li. \J2\). 
Havas (1935) added 3- to 5-cc. portions of ascorbic acid m varying con¬ 
centrations (I to 10,000. 5 to 10.000. 2.5 to 1.000. and 5 to 1.000 parts of 

water) to .(Is germinating under sterile conditions. 1 lie two lowest 

concentrations prove,I to be the stimulatory ones. Their addition caused 
no stimulation of germination but produced an acceleration of growth 
indicated by an increase of 25 to 30 per cent in the length and the weight 
of shoots, and .... increase of 50 per cent in the weigh, of the roots 1 he 
seedlings of oats were much less sensitive to this treatment than those of 
wheat Hausen (1935) added ascorbic acid to nutrient solutions and 
obtained 35 to 75 per cent increases in the dry weight of the plants. 
The treated plants also showed a much higher content of vitamin C than 
the controls. Virtancii (1936) found that the addition of crystalline 
vitamin C to the medium in sterile cultures of peas caused an increase 
of 40 to 100 per cent in the dry weight. It is thus considered that vita¬ 
mins are essential to the liesl growth and development of green plants. 

3 Growth Hormones. According to Snow (1932) the best known 
of the "growth substances" that normally occur ill plants is at present 
the substance formed by the tip of the coleoptile in seedlings of members 
of the grass familv. This growth substance, “auxin." "growth regula¬ 
tor," "growth hormone." or "phytol.or.none" accelerates the elongation 

of tin- rolcoplilf. 

„ llixtoriral Tin- lii>« iii.lirntioi. Hint tin- tip of «li<- cohoptilr normally 
„ »ul>stniir<- was ol.tni.Mil by l*.l M914. I9IK) while invent i«.l ill* tin- «r:.n>- 
iniKKion ofpliototropir aliniuluancros*n iliaronl im.il y. Aftercx.-.sii.n Dm- ftp* »f «»h- 
ioKi.ptilea ..I Coir Lunjwn. In- n plaml them rrrentnrally on tin- stun,,, ami . -I 
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that the coleoptiles curved strongly away from the side covered by this tip. He 
assumed this indicated that the tip produced a growth-accelerating substance which 
passed across the moist discontinuity and down that side of the coleoptilc. The result 
was that the treated side grew faster than the other and caused the coleoptilc to curve. 
So<ling (1926, 1929) substantiated the presence and behavior of a similar substance 
in the coleoptiles of the seedlings of the oat. Went (1928), however, fully established 
the presence of this growth substance in the tips of coleoptiles of various seedlings and 
devised means for its quantitative determination. From 1928 to the present, an 
enormous amount of work has l>cen done to determine the occurrence, nature, trans¬ 
port and the stimulatory action of growth substances. The facts obtained must of 
necessity be discussed here only briefly, and the student is referred for a detailed 
review of the literature to Snow (1932); Went (1935); Stiles (1935); Thimann (1935); 
Boyscn-Jenscn, Avery, and Burkholder (1936); and Went and Thimann (1937). 

b. Occurrence and Preparation .—Growth substances have been obtained from 
many plant and animal sources. Thus they occur in the coleoptiles of the seedlings 
of various grains, in seedlings of various other species of plants, in buds, root tips, 
leaves, green algae, mammalian urine, and saliva. It was found by Nielsen (1930, 
1931), Boysen-Jensen (1931, 1932), and Nielsen and Hartelius (1932) that relatively 
large quantities of growth substances which accelerate the growth of coleoptiles but 
retard or completely arrest the growth of roots are produced by various fungi and 
bacteria. Two genera, Rhitopus and Aspcrgillux, produce relatively large amounts 
of these growth substances to which Nielsen gave the general name, “rhizopin.” 
Seuhert (1925) found that growth substances are associated with malt extract, pepsin, 
and diastase. Thimann and Dolk (1933) found that aeration greatly increased the 
production of growth substance by Rhizopus. 

Some cytologieal work has been done to determine which cells of a certain region 
produce the growth substances. Tetley and Priestley (1927) could find no definito 
region in the coleoptilc of barley for the production of growth substances, since all 
ihe cells appeared vacuolated and inactive. They concluded that the response of the 
coleoptilc to light is not the result >f any chemical substance but rather of differential 

..ability of tissue on the two sides of an unequally light-stimulated organ. Perry 

1 1932) found that the structure of the epidermal layer of the coleoptilc suggests a 
secretory function. Over the tip of the coleoptilc the cells making up the dermatogen 
arc numerous with large, deep-staining nuclei, dense cytoplasm, small vacuoles, and 
many granules. ('.mlunions w ith these e lls and extending down the sides of the 
coleoptilc arc the epidermal cells, which become longer as their distance, from the 
up increases, lie suggested that the growth substance is produced in the tip cells, 
and that it is transported to the region of bending by the rapid streaming of cytoplasm 
in tin- relatively long epidermal cells. They could find no evidence of the secretion 
or translocation of growth substance in unequally illuminated coleoptiles. Avery 
ami Burkholder (1936) studied cytologic:,lly the development of the coleoptilc of 
Anna and concluded that roll division is not involved in coleoptilc growth at the 
time that it is used in tests f.,r growth substance. 

1 he growth substances arc obtained by the diffusion method and by the extraction 
method. In the diffusion method, the growth substance diffuses into water or into 
an aqueous gel. The latter type of medium was first used by Went (192S) and is now 
the most universally used. '1 he parts that contain the growth substances are decapi¬ 
tated, and the cut end is placed on 3 per cent agar, into which the substances diffuse. 
After this diffusion has progressed a sufficient time, the agar is cut into cubical blocks 
of a standard size and used for experimentation. 

The extraction method may lie illustrated by describing the procedure used by 
Thimann (1934). The fresh material is killed by immersion in chloroform, after 
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substance is present in the solution, the free ends of the two halves begin to curve 
inward after approximately 1 hr. at 25°C. The inward curvature is greater the more 
concentrated the growth substance, and equilibrium is generally attained in about 
(i hr. By using a range of concentrations of the substance to be tested and finding 
the lowest concentration in which a recognizable reaction occurs, the test can be made 
quantitative. 

d. Moth■ of Action .— Proof has been furnished by Hevn (1931, 1934), Heyn and 
van Overbeek (1931), Soling (1931). Thimnnn and Bonner (1933), Bonner (1933, 
1934), and Went (1935) that the application of growth substances to coleoptiles 
increases the plasticity of their cell walls. Opinion differs as to whether the initiation 
of growth is caused by an increase in turgor or by an increase in elasticity or plasticity 
of the walls; and also as to whether or not the laying-down of the new particles is 
itself a necessary accompaniment of growth. Growth substances seemingly induce 
only the elongation of the cells that have been formed already, for in the zone of 
elongation of the coleoptile the cells have ceased to divide. Almoslechner (1934) 
believed that certain “hormones” arc concerned in initiating cell division. Elasticity, 
however, tuny or may not increase. The changes in elasticity are correlated with 
growth but not with growth substances. Increased elasticity is a result of growth, 
while increased plasticity is the cause of growth. It was observed by duBuv (193f>) 
that with increasing age. the response of 3rrna coleoptiles to growth substances 
decreased. Plants are only sensitive to these materials at a certain stage of their 
development. 

'I*he amount of growth substance that enters a given region is too small to bear 
any simple stoichiometrical relation to the substances that are formed in the cell 
wall during the resultant growth. The growth substance is thus a true hormone 
hi that it is active in minute amounts and in an indirect manner. It has been found 
that it growth substances are applied to plasniolyzed cells no increase in plasticity 
occurs, and hence no growth occurs. Since the increase in plasticity occurs only 
when the protoplasm is in contact with the cell wall, it is infernal that growth sul>- 
stance acts on the cell wall through the protoplasm. This belief is further substanti¬ 


ated by the fact that growth substaiires may increase the rate of respiration ns much 
as 27 per cent. It was observed by Dolk and Thimnnn (1932) that if growth sub¬ 
stance is supplied to the Ar.nn coleoptile in a solution Ini Herod to an alkaline pH, its 
effect in causing cell elongation i* abnormally small. It is common experience that 
solutions of growth Mil»i:uirc must be acid to give the maximal effect of cell elonga¬ 
tion. Bonner 1931 lound that add solutions increase the growth rate by increasing 
the plasticity of the cell wall. There i> no increase in cell acidity, however, under the 
influence of growth substance. It i> considered that the increase of growth rate in 
acid buffers is due to the conversion of growth substances, already in the plant, from 
an inactive to an active form. 


c. C In III I stiff. I be chemistry of the growth substances has been 
studied by many workers, including Kogl and his helpers (1931, 1933), 
Dolk and Thimann (1932). Went (1934). and Thimann and Went (1934). 
It was suggested by Kogl that the term “auxin” be used for any phyto¬ 
hormone that causes cell enlargement. He distinguished three auxins— 
auxin a. auxin b and heteroauxin. Auxin a is a monocyclic, trihydroxy- 
carboxylic acid with one double bond and with the formula C; 8 Hj 2 O s . 
It is stable in acid but not in alkali, has a molecular weight of 32S. and is 
heat- and light-stable. Auxin b is a monocyclic, hydroxykctocorboxylic 
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acid with one double bond and with the formula C. t HioO«. It is stable 
in light and heat, has a molecular weight of 310. and is destroyed by both 
acids and alkalies. Heteroauxin is 0-indole acetic and, or 3-indolc 
acetic acid, and has the formula C,„H,0,X. It .s destroyed by aetds 
but is stable in alkali and has a molecular we.ght of l/o. This is 
auxin that is present in yeast and other fungi. . . . 

Hitchcock (1935) and Zimmerman and Wilcoxon (193o) showed that 
there are numerous organie compounds that may be classed as growth 
substances. These compou.uls were dissolved in solutions in " hlc ' c "' 
stems were placed, were injected into plant parts, or were absorbed > 
lanolin which was rubbed on the stem or leaf. The principal plant 
responses initiated by these substances were the lorn initiation of adven¬ 
titious roots or stems, proliferations, swelling and bending of stem. 

acceleration of growth and cpinasty of leaves. 1 hese compounds '•><>'« 
both upward and downward in the stem. Some of the substances used 
were indole- 3 -n-propionic arid, phenylacrylic acid, phenolpropiomc acid, 
carbon monoxide, ethylene, propylene, acetylene. a-naph«halencaee c 
acid 0-naplithaleneacetic acid, fluoreneacetic acid anthrae neaeetu 
acid and* a-naphthylacetonitrile. They considered that there are 
probably many compounds other than those now known which would be 
equally effective on growth. If plants manufacture .her own grout , 
substances, it is not probable that any one plant can produce all thus, 
compounds that are now known to Ik- effective. Likewise it is not 
logi. al to assume that all phinls naturally make and use one and the same 
growth substance. The growth of a given plant may not be regulated 
always by the same subslanee but this may vary with the environment..I 

C0 1v*c°'!S« , ;“'n<l .... «M T 1. .1- tod. 

intumescences in the twigs of the Transparent apple \\ ill.ams. Lyman 
Goodyear, Truesdail, and Hobday (1933) reported that a single acid 
substance apparently occurs in all tissues, and that it is capable of stim¬ 
ulating growth of yeast. They called tins substance panto heme 
acid,” a term meaning "from everywhere." I nicker (193..) failed to 
obtain accelerated growth or flowering by presenting smalquanit ics of 
kctohydroxyoes.rin and theelol to flowering plants ... «l*«.™t vin s- 
Havas and Caldwell (1935) reported tha. glandular extracts had I t.h 
or no effect on the growth and development of plants L.-v.ne 1.34) 
reported that different portions of plants which had l.cen pam cd o 
injected with the carcinogenic agents of animals showed a proliferation of 
tissue around the treated parts giving rise to the swellings of the s cm 
accompanied with small irregular masses of new tissues Davis ( .Mil 
found that plants of Vida faba. AUium, Narci*s„s. ami / 
which were injected with a solution of thyroid nn.lerml n. water slioucnl a 
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stimulation in the time of flowering and in the height and number of 
flowering stalks. 

The classification of ethylene as a growth substance has been ques¬ 
tioned by Thimann (1934) and Michener (1935). Since, in observed 
cases, ethylene affects the production of growth substances but not its 
transport or utilization, they believed that ethylene influences only the 
enzyme concerned in the production of growth substance. 

/. Transport amt Polarity .—According to Snow (1932) the transport of 
the growth substance in coleoptiies is polar since it travels only in a 
morphologically downward direction. If the lower end of a portion of the 
coleoptile is placed on an agar block and a cube of agar containing the 
growth substance is placed on the upper end, the growth substance 
diffuses downward into the agar block below. If the cylinder is inverted, 
however, no translocation of growth substance occurs. If the cube of 
agar containing the growth substance is placed at the bottom of the 
inverted coleoptile it will diffuse upward into the pure agar on the other 
end. The growth substance thus must be transported in a manner 
different from that by which the common organic substances are moved 
for they travel in either direction according to the circumstances. It 
has been demonstrated that the growth substance does not travel in the 
two small vascular bundles to the coleoptile. Avery (1935) noted in 
leaves of N'icotiana that *ho transport of auxin is polar, in that it moves 
Irom the leaf tip to base through the midrib, to which it is conveyed by 
the lateral veins. Snow (1933) found that the cambial stimulus from the 
leaves can pass across a protoplasmic discontinuity, which indicates that 
the stimulus is caused by a hormone. 


van \\ eij (1932) distinguished between the “velocity of transport” 
and the “intensity of transport ” of growth substances. The velocity of 
transport is measured by the time that elapses before the first appreciable 
trace of growth substance reaches the basal end after traveling through 
a coleoptile of known length. The intensity of transport is measured 
by the amount of growth substance that subsequently reaches the lower 
end P<* r un >t of time. The intensity of transport through paths of differ¬ 
ent lengths is approximately the same. This behavior differs from simple 
diffusion, since in diffusion the intensity varies inversely with the length 
of the path. I he intensity of transport varies with the temperature, 
reaching a maximum at about 30°C. and falling off above or below this 
point. The velocity of transport, however, is nearly independent of 
temperature. The concentration of growth substance in the blocks of 
agar on the lower ends of the coleoptiies continues to rise until it is much 
higher than in the upper blocks in which the growth substance is con¬ 
tained at the start. The increase in amount does not appreciably retard 
the diffusion into the lower part. Koch (1934) stated that the transvi 
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transport of growth substance in the An na rolcoptile was slower than the 
longitudinal transport. 

g. Tropisms .—Numerous investigators have believed that the geo- 
tropie reactions of stems and roots are controlled in part at least by 
growth substances. Thus it was shown by Hawker (1932, 1933) that 
if the root tips of Vicia faba were placed on blocks of gelatin, and these 
blocks subsequently placed eccentrically on the cut ends of decapitated 
roots, the latter curved to tin- sides covered by the blocks. This showed 
that these root tips excreted a growth-retarding substance, since blocks 
of pure gelatin similarily placed caused no curvatures. These results 
supported the theory of Cholodny (1924. 1920. 1927. 1928) and Went 
(1928) that the opposite curvatures of root and eoleoptile in response to 
gravity are caused by the growth substance formed by the tips of these 
organs which ordinarily travel in straight lines to the elongating zones 
and arrive there in equal concentrations on all sides. Growth is thus 
equal on all sides of the stem and root and they extend in a straight line. 
As a result, however, of the stimulus of gravity, these substances are 
somewhat diverted so that they travel obliquely and accumulate in 
greater concentration on the lower side of the elongating zone. 1 Ins 
procedure accelerates growth on the lower side of the stem as compared 
to the upper and the stem grows away from the stimulus of gravity. 
In the root, growth is retarded on the lower side and this organ responds 
in a positive manner to the stimulus. T his general theory was sub¬ 
stantiated by Kcoble. Nelson, and Snow (1929); Nave* and Robinson 
(1932); and Boysen-Jensen (1933). who found a greater quantity of 
growth substance on the lower than on the upper side of a root that had 
been geotropieally induced for 2 to 4 hr. 

It has generally been assumed that a growth substance must be 

responsible for the res.iso of plant organs to light. Sierp and Soyhold 

(1920) found that in the eoleoptile of the oats the uppermost portion 
of the lip back to a distance of ' , mm. is sensitive to light, and that this 
sensitivity decreases rapidly towards the base. Nave* (1933) found 
that the apical portions of seedlings of Lupin us albus. grown under 
illumination, released into agar blocks twice as much growth substance 
as those grown in the dark. According to Boysen-Jensen (1930). it 
has been proved that the concentration of growth hormone is decreased 
on the illuminated side and increased on the shaded side of a bending 
organ. From studies of the Arena eoleoptile it is assumed that uni¬ 
lateral illumination does not affect the formation of growth substance 
but brings about its displacement toward the shaded side during the 
course of its downward movement. The subsequent rate of growth on 
each side is proportional, within limits, to the concentration of the growth 
substance present. The cause of light exercising an influence upon the 
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distribution of the growth substance is not understood. Keeble and 
Nelson (1935) believed that negative and positive traumatic curvatures 
may be interpreted in terms of growth substances and their concentration 
on opposite sides of a wounded root. 

h. Root Formation. —According to Snow (1932) it was first reported 
by Cholodny (1924, 1926, 1928) that the coleoptile tips of maize retard 
the growth of decapitated maize roots when placed upon them. These 
observations were confirmed by Keeble, Nelson, and Snow (1931). 
The same workers in 1930 observed that if the decapitated roots of the 
seedlings of Zra mays and Pi sum sativum were washed from 15 to 20 min. 
they grew much more rapidly than those not so treated. They considered 
that the wound substances which are produced at the cut surface and 
which retard growth are largely removed by washing. Hammett (1929) 
showed that the portion of the root in which mitotic activity occurred 
contained an acid-stable, alkali-labile substance that stimulated root 
growth. 

Went (1929) reported that he extracted a heat-stable substance from 
germinating seeds and barley leaves which promoted the formation of 
new roots when it was applied to cuttings. In 1934 he gave the name 
“rhizoculin” to this substance. In 1934 he described a method for the 
quantitative determination of this substance. Khizocalin mixed with 
lanolin is an excellent material for the induction of root formation. 
Navez (1933) found that the decapitation of a root of the Lupinus 
seedling stopped its elongation for a varying period of time. After this 
cessation then* was a period of renewed elongation at a rate lower than 
the original one. The tipping of the decapitated root with a tip of the 
coleoptile of Z»a mays or Anna induced a decrease in the rate of elonga¬ 
tion of the root. The diffusatc of root tips has a similar action on the 
rate of root elongation. The evidence indicates that the growth sub¬ 
stances of tin* coleoptile tip or root tip inhibit the rate of elongation of 
the decapitated root. Boy sen-Jensen (1933) obtained growth substance 
from the root tips of Zca cu rag tin and Vina faba. It appeared to be 
concentrated in the first 6 mm. of the root tip. It was noted by Kogl, 
Haagon-Smit, and Krxleben (1934) that the immersion of roots of the 
oats seedlings into a dilute solution of auxin a greatly inhibited their 
longitudinal growth. It was stated by Cholodny (1934) that the 
decapitated Anna eoleoptiles gave significant curvatures in 2 hr. after 
the application of the root tips. The application of the root tips of 
Lu/nnus, (’iirurbita. and If ilia nth us, however, gave no response. Loo 
and l.oo 1935' found that the extracts of willow roots and of mulberry 
leaves stimulat' d the elongation of the primary root of Zca mays. 

Zn i > rin. in. ( rocker, and Hitchcock (1932. 1933) exposed a large number of 
s l h ' : H-'.is to irhon monoxide. They found that under the conditions of the 
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experiment, this gas iuduccd the initiation of roots in numerous young stems. This 
gas also stimulated the growth of preexisting root primordia in the older part of sterns. 
The root hairs also were more abundant on the roots exposed to this gas than on the 
controls. Butyric acid, acetylene, propylene and ethylene gave similar results in 
inducing the formation of root primordia. Zimmerman and Hitchcock 'I033» called 
these chemicals “root-forming substances ” since they are specific for the formation 
of adventitious roots. When only the root tip was treated, new roots forme d directly 
hack of this tip. If the root was treated along the region of elongation, root formation 
was limited to this region. If a zone 8 in. hack of the tip was treated, elongation 
was retarded and new roots were formed all the wav down to the tip region. I bus the 
indications are that the root-forming substance has a direct action on the tissues with 
which it comes in contact. Hitchcock and Zimmerman <I18G> noted that when the 
cuttings or shoots of Ihx, Tain*, Hihiw, .leer, and ChrytaHthnnum were treated 
with preparations of indolence-tic, indolcpropimiic. indolcbutyric, or napl.tlmlene- 
acetic acids, earlier rooting was induced, more roots were pr.nlneed, and the roots 
emerged from a greater area of the stem than was observed in the controls. 

Cooper (11135) mixed 1 part of pure, synthetic 0 -mdylacctic add with -.000 parts 
lanolin and applied 10 mg. of this paste unilaterally on small areas of the cuttings of 
lemon, Indiana, lig and Tra,U*«nttia. In all cases the cuttings showed a much 
greater root development than the untreated ones. 

Zimmerman and Hitchcock (1035, applied lanolin preparation of sr-naphthaleiie- 
acetic acid, indolcbutyric acid, indolcacclic acid, indolcpropiomc and. >3-.ndolr- 
valerie acid, and phenylaeetic acid t» growing fools. When thc.se substance* were 
thus applied along the region of elongation, m w branch roots appeared through the 
epidermis in 3 to 5 davs. They also caused swelling and retardation in the e .... gallon 
of these roots. Application of the growth substance back of the region of elongation 
was relatively inclTcclive. During the same year these workers retried that the 
application of heleroauxin. indolcpropiomc. imlolebutyr.c. nnph. hale.,emetic. phed- 
acctic, and phcnylpropiouie acids to the soil induced responses on the plants (tomato 
and tobacco, that were similar to those produced by the app n ation of these substance* 
in lanolin or oil to the aerial parts of the plants. Davies. Atkins, and Hudson (IM.> 
reported that when willow twigs wen- set ... WclTcrs solution, containing various 
growth substances in concent rat. »n> of I par. per 100.000. the order ... which both 
roots and shoots appeared was: a-eorbie acid. .Mndvh.eeiie aeul d-.ndylpropiome and. 

and control. Zimmcrm...., IlifWk. and W d, .,No„ <1930, added the mue esters 
methyl a-naphlhalene acetate, ethyl «-napl..hah-ne acetate, methyl phenyl ace a e. 
ethyl phenvl acetate, ,.-butyl acetate, is.,butyl acetate, methyl ^-...dole acetate, 
metlivl rf-indole propionate, and methyl .Mndole bu.yra.e-to the hs. of growth 
substances. These esters when ahsorU d by the ns,is from water solution and moved 
upward cause formative responses in the aerial pails 

«. G,n,ral. It was noted by Wallace 11031) that the concentration of ether 
necessary to prevent the evening chrmre of the leaves of Uunosa Oxahx sin,to, 

und Manilla macro,,us was dillcre.,1 from that necessary to prevent liter opening 
in the morning. The optimum temperature for the sens,.,v.ty of Mvnosa was 10 l ; 
the minimum, NT.; and the maxim...... M> C. N-iimlivily ap| M ,.rcd dependent »l 

relative humidity. The period of greatest sensitivity was alnait a a m . while He 
period of least sensitivity was from I to 7 f.M. The leave* were not sensit.vo a ter 
an exposure to darkness of I «•* •”* ■!»«. vo.. Kuler and l>h.hps,„. (1032. reported that 
the coleoptile of Av mi yielded :••• extract containing a substance which xlmiiikilcd 
l,y 20-fold I he grow. I, of i l.e yeast. Sacrharomycr, r, ra-isiac. 

Snow (1035, found ll.s.1 the application of I to 2 ppm. of pure synthetic I,dero- 
auxin and of pure auxin a in gelatin to the decapitated stems or hypoeo.yls of young 
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sunflowers greatly activated criminal growth. He concluded that cambinl growth is 
activated by the same growth substance that is formed by young leaves and promotes 
extension in the steins. Leonian (1936) noted that a growth substance extracted 
from garden peas greatly stimulated the growth of certain of the unicellular green 
algae. 

Levine (1936) reported that scars and swellings are produced when certain injured 
parts of the stems of tobacco, tomato, sunflower, Ricinut, and Datura are painted 
with numerous substances including glycine, glutamic acid, and cystine. La Rue 
(1936) reported that certain growth substances in agar or in lanolin inhibited the 
development of the abscission layer in the petioles of Coleus when applied to these 
parts. 

Some investigators, however, do not consider that it is necessary to assume the 
existence of special growth-controlling substances to explain growth behavior. Gus¬ 
tafson (1927) believed that growth, especially in fruits, is influenced mainly by nutri¬ 
tion. As the cells begin rapidly to divide, rapid growth ensues, provided that food 
is supplied; and when the supply of food becomes limited, cell formation ceases and the 
fruit begins to mature. He considered that the growth of shoots and roots can be 
explained in the same manner. Thus, in the tomato when the nutrients were not 
diverted to fruit formation, the rate of growth of the shout continued at approximately 
a uniform rate in contrast with an increasingly lower rate when fruiting was taking 
place. Pearsall (1923) stated that, although there appears to lie some evidence in 
plants of the effect of specific substances, it is not known whether we are dealing with 
specific substances that are products of cell metabolism or simply with combinations 
of direct effects. 


B. Growth-inhibiting Sibstalcks 

Tim absorption by the plant of compounds from the soil which inhibit 
plant growth has been discussed in detail in ('hap. 111. The discussion 
here will deal especially with the inhibitors that retard the development 
of stems and roots. 

1. Buds and Leaves.—l.oeb (11)15 to 11)24) proposed a theory to 
account for tin- dominance of the apical stem upon the basis of the forma¬ 
tion of growth-inhibiting substances by the plant. He assumed that the 
growing apex of a stein might form a definite substance which is antagon¬ 
istic to bud growth and which, migrating toward the base, would impede 
or inhibit the growth of the lower buds. The apical buds arc the first to 
be freed from this substance and begin to grow out. producing at the same 
time fresh supplies of the inhibitor, the concentration of which increases 
gradually toward the base of the stem. The su ha pi cal buds arc therefore 
retarded in growth increasingly in this direction, until finally the point 
i' reached where the concentration is great enough to inhibit lateral shoot 
growth completely. 

Vpplcnian I HIS) obtained evidence that the terminal buds of the 
potato tuber inhibit the development of the lateral ones. Thus when 
all the eyes of t tuber are subjected to the same external conditions, 
ihe bud' • »n the 'ermiiial or seed end will grow out first, the number of 
siieh bud' developing depending upon the variety, size of the tuber, and 
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the vigor of the terminal sprouts. The number of eyes on the tuber, 
however, bears no direct relation to the number of sprouts that will 
grow out from the terminal end. If the terminal buds grow normally, 
they inhibit the growth of the more basal ones. If. however, the terminal 
sprouts are destroyed or otherwise retarded, sprouts will appear on the 
stem half of the tuber, which otherwise would have remained dormant. 
If the tubers are cut transversely into halves, the suppressing influenee 
of the terminal eyes is thus removed and the eyes on the stem end show 
an equal if not greater capacity for the production of vigorous sprouts 
than the terminal bud (Fig. 3‘J). 



Fi.s. HU. A |>ofnto iiilwr l-c:.ru.jr un nxillury R "“‘I » •• rimn .1 I 1 

nxillury l.n.n.l. «l.v.-l..|..-.l (lit* i«»Ur him n»u Im*«I :ii.«I iIum tli«- yroHil.-iuliil.iiiiu: 

miiImIhiico M‘rri‘1 **<I l.y rli«* It.iii* li |.n vi nictl from i li«- axillary 

»n«l inliiliiliiiit urowili llirrf. 

Heed and Ilalma (P.lP.t) believed dial die manlier of growth of the 
young shoots of pear and (‘liinese lemon observed by them a Horded 
evidence for the hypothesis dial a growlli-inliihiliiig substance i> pro¬ 
duced in the apical portion of I In* shoot, and dial ii Havels downward 
toward the base, causing a condition of dormancy in die siibapieal buds. 
It was observed by Priestley and Kver.died (F.»22) and Priestley and 
Pearsall (P.)2‘2) that die growth curve of die fools formed from cuttings 
of tomato and Truth M-unliti showed a progressive* series ol S curves. In 
all cases the first curve ended just before the secondary root formation 
und the second reached its low level at the appearance of the lerliary 
roots. They attributed these phases of retardation to die operation ol 
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inhibiting factors such as accumulated end products that were left over 
from the previous growth. 

Snow (1925, 1929, 1931, 1932) concluded that the axillary buds in 
Phascolus are inhibited in development by a substance that originates at 
the growing tip. The terminal bud of Viciafaba, the youngest leaf, the 
next leaf, and the third leaf possessed respectively 120, 22, 15, and 3 units 
of growth substance. In Pisum sativum the inhibiting effect exerted 
by the shoot upon the axillary buds comes from three or four of the 
developing leaves. A leaf of this plant begins to inhibit when it has 
reached a length of 2.0 to 2.5 mm.; the inhibitory action begins to fall 
when a length of 20 mm. is attained and ceases entirely when it has 
reached a length of 40 mm. 

It was observed by Kecble, Nelson, and Snow (1931) that the growth 
of the decapitated roots of maize was retarded by the tips of coleoptiles 
or the tips of roots. When these tips were placed eccentrically upon 
decapitated roots, they curved toward the side covered by the tip. This 
indicated that the growth substance excreted by these tips inhibits the 
elongation of the cells of the root. Thimann and Skoog (1933, 1934) 
found that the terminal bud of Vicia faba produced a growth substance 
similar to that obtained f rom Khizopus suinus, but none was observed 
in the undeveloped lateral buds. When the terminal bud was decapi¬ 
tated. the lateral buds developed rapidly and each produced approxi¬ 
mately one-half as much growth substance as the terminal bud of the 
intact plant. This behavior may account for the well-known fact that 
tin* axillary buds of the stem grow rapidly when the growing tip of the 
main stem is removed. Tukey and Brase (1933) noted that in “double- 
worked" fruit trees, the intermediate stem piece influenced the entire 
plant by producing a dwarfing effect. Van Overbeek (1935) considered 
that the difference in growth of normal corn and nana , a dwarf type, is 
due to the fact that dwarf corn produces a smaller amount of growth 
substance than the normal plant. 

2. Fruits, Seeds, and Flowers.—The effect of flowering and fruiting 
upon the vegetative growth of plants has been studied by Murneek (1925, 
1926, 1932. 1933) who also summarized the observations of Egorov 
(1915), Mason (1922) and Taranovsky (1923). It appears that in all 
types of plants an antagonism exists between vegetative growth and 
reproduction. In plants with determinate growth, as in the grains and 
grasses, the vegetative structures undergo rapid senile changes and die 
promptly upon fertilization. Those plants with an indeterminate type 
nl growth, si ml i as tomato, cotton, pumpkin, some legumes, and most 
pcreimial woody plants, do not show this clear-cut antagonism between 
vegetation and reproduction. Vegetative growth is curtailed or ceases 
"ken a maximum set of fruit or seed is being formed, but there is a 
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resumption of vegetative development after the maturing of the fruit. 
Many apple trees that hear heavily during a given season frequently 
do not yield fruit the following year and may require several years for 

complete recovery. . 

Murneek suggested that some definite and powerful mechanism must 
be at the disposal of the reproductive organs to accomplish the transfer 
of the food supply to the newly formed embryo- There is nothing known 
regarding the nature of this mechanism beyond the conjecture that it 
may be either of a general physiological or of a specific enzymatic or 

hormonic character. f 

According to Murneek the cultivated apple exhibits four waves of 
abscission of nonsetting flowers and immature fruits, which occur at 

intervals of approximately 2 weeks and appear ..governed primarily 

by internal, hereditary factors. The causes for these abscissions may be 
(a) structurally and functionally abnormal flowers. (6) unpolhnated or 
unfertilized flowers, (c) fertilized flowers in which the embryos abort 
early, and (rf) the abscission of some fruits owing to the competition for a 
local food supply. 

Mason (1922) observed in cotton that there was a marked retardation 
in the growth of both the central stem and lateral branches during flower¬ 
ing and fruiting. This retardation was proportional to the number of 
flowers that were formed. Kearney ami Harrison (1932) found that 
when two species of cotton were pollinated with a mixture of pollen from 
both species, selective fertilization in favor of like pollen occurred I hose 
results were explained on the assumption that the presence of like pollen 
induces a reaction in the stigmatic tissues which renders then, less 
suitable for the development of unlike pollen. '1 lie development of the 
pollen tube appears necessary for the reaction. 

McCollum (1934) noted in the cciinil- r that growing fruits exerted 
an inhibiting influence upon plant development until the seed coats 
of the developing seeds began to harden and mature. Parthenoearp.e 
fruits did not produce a striking iuhibitivc effect on the plant. It is 
assumed that this inhibitory effect is due to the production of a growth- 
regulating substance by the developing, fertilized ovaries. Austin (I••■>•*) 
stated that the removal of the flowers from the soybean docs not affect 
the growth of this plant the same as it docs many others, but that the 
exfoliated plants cease growing at the same tune us the controls. I h. 

changes that accompany the development of fruits n. the.final soybean 

plant are: a diminution of water, a marked decrease in the potassium 
content in all parts, ami a low amount of phosphorus in the stem tip-. 

3. Volatile Substances. H was nlwrveil by Miner <l»32. !*«•' 'ha' !l v " ,i '" ,r 

substance emanating from ripe apples inhibits the normal sprout d. v. l.... 

germinating potatoes. Tlie spiral grow,I, of tl.r sprouts is praclirallv sin, .I. amt 
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small stem tubers instead of normal sprouts may develop. Immature apples, how¬ 
ever, did not have this effect. Pears ami the fruit of the hawthorn also produced the 
same effect as the apples. Kidd and West (1932) reported that ripe apples, pears, 
peaches, tomatoes, and bananas produce a vapor that has the effect of stimulating 
at once the beginning of ri|x*ning. Smith and Ganc (1933) and Kidd and West 
(1934) emphasized the need of having ripe fruit to obtain these effects. Nelson and 
Harvey (1935) believed that a gaseous, unsaturated hydrocarbon, or similar com¬ 
pound, is present in self-blanching celery during the natural blanching of the leaves. 

Denny and Miller (1935), Denny (1935, 1936) and Ganc (1935) obtained cpinastic 
response of leaves from the emanations of fruits of the apple, pear, tomato, banana, 
cantaloupe, squash, and eggplant; of petals of geranium, verbena, hollyhock, and 
petunia; of anthers of the lily; of pistils of the unopened flowers of rose, squash, 
and hollyhock; of leaves of the rose, spinach, onion, Virginia creeper, potatoes, and 
tomato; of roots of the radish, turnip, and beet and of the stem of the tomato. Epi- 
nasty was noticed after 4 to 6 hours of exposure to these emanations. Some of the 
plants that are sensitive to the volatile products of ripe apples are Mimosa pudica, 
liicinus communis, Ihlinnlhus, Salvia, and Solatium lycopersicum. Some of the 
seedling plants that arc affected by these emanations arc pea, radish, turnip, white 
mustnrd, cress, peanut, flax, and runner bean. 

Elmer (1932, 1936), Botjcs (1933), and Denny and Miller (1935) believed that this 
gaseous emanation is ethylene. Ganc (1934) reported that ethylene was identified 
among the gaseous products produced by ripe apples. 

Vn. DORMANT OR RESTING PERIODS 


(The rest or dormant period in plants is a period when the plant or plant parts to 
all appearances do not grow.) Woody plants especially exhibit this characteristic, 
and it is very common in seeds, bulbs, tubers, buds, and spores. Plants and plant 
parts vary greatly in the extent of this dormant period. In some instances it may 
last for only a few days, while in some seeds it may last to 100 years or more. Woody 
plants go into the dormant condition in the temperate zone at the close of the summer, 
while crocus, hyacinth, spring beauty, and tulip die to the ground in the spring, and 
their bulbs become dormant by early summer and almost never begin to grow again 
before fall, no matter what sort of weather prevails. The majority of seeds will not 
germinate at once when placed under the conditions that ordinarily produce germina¬ 
tion. Howard 1915 found that, if 2 weeks is sufficient time to allow seeds for making 
immediate germination, fully 75 jx-r cent of the species of Missouri exhibit dormancy. 
Of the 76 species of seed examined by him, 23.6 per cent grew in less than 3 weeks, 
39 I per cent in the fall or following spring, while 37 per cent did not germinate at all 
during the time of his experiments. 

Ihivel 1905) and Goss «192l> found that of the 107 species of seeds buried by 
them, 50 vpecies grew after a period of 20 years, the germination ranging from 1 to 
almost 100 per rent. Ohga 1923* found that seeds of Xclumbo nucifcra taken 
trorn strata of soil in a railroad cut and estimated to be from 120 to 400 years old still 
retained their vitality and readily germinated after their coats were filed to allow the 
intake of water. The rest or dormant period in the seeds of wild plants is more 
general and more pi rsi>tenf than in the cultivated ones. 


East ham 191 t found no loss in the vitality of oats after storage for 10 years. 
>i; ton ! 92*1 reported that wheat seed retained its vitality for 5 years, but that 75 per 
rent of vitality wa- lost between the eleventh and fifteenth years. The longevity 
-f oats was found to U> greater, and 14 |x*r rent of the kernels were alive after 19 years. 
• r "’ vitality of 'unothy *ced In-gan to deereusc at once, and after 12 years it had 
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decreased 88.5 per cent. Darlington (1931) tested the viability of seeds that had been 
kept for 50 years in sterile, dry soil in sealed pint bottles. He obtained 52. 38. 02, 
and 8 per cent germination, respectively, for Rumex crispus, Oenothera biennis, I erba*- 
cum blattaria, and Brassica nigra. Robertson and Lute (1933) in Colorado tested the 
viability of seeds that had been stored under ordinary conditions for 10 years, and 
found that wheat, barley, and oats had decreased in vitality during that time 7. 14. 
and 13 per cent, respectively. The vitality of Hosen rye and of soybeans had 
decreased onlv 10 per cent in 5 years, but after that time it declined rapidly. Black 
Amber sorgo decreased only 2 per cent in viability in G years. Yellow Dent corn 
showed a high rate of germination for the first four years then decreased in vitality 
13 per cent in the fifth year, and 20 per cent after 8 years. Stevens (1935) found that 
the viability of good seed of sweet clover and alfalfa decreased steadily from an original 
95 per cent to GO per cent in 20 years. Red clover dropped to approximately 10 per 
cent. Soybeans declined steadily, yet after 9 years they had an average vitality of 
30 per cent. Blake (1935) decided after testing the germination of the seeds of 42 
species of grasses from the tail-grass prairie that there were wide fluctuations in their 
germinating power. As a general rule, it was low at harvest, highest in spring and 
autumn, and lowest in winter and midsummer. Most of these seeds lost their vitality 
in 5 to G years. 

A. Causks of Dormancy in Plants and Plant Parts 

According to Crocker (1916), dormancy is brought about by factors 
inhibitory to general processes preceding or accompanying growl li 
The rest period is considered by some to be a direct response to tin¬ 
changing external conditions, while others consider it to be the result of 
fixed heredity. It seems reasonable to consider it a result of a combina¬ 
tion of these two factors. Thus, for example, the structure of a seed 
which possesses impermeable seed coats or an immature embryo which 
causes it to be dormant is apparently due primarily to hereditary factor-. 
The environmental conditions under which the seed develops, however, 
will serve to alter to a considerable degree the nature of the seed struc¬ 
tures. The conditions under which such a seed is placed after its separa¬ 
tion from the plant will also determine to a marked degree the extent of 
its resting period. 

The work of Howard (P.IIO) indicates that in many raws dormancy i> 
induced primarily by changes in the environment. '1 hus. of 2*3 species 
of woody plants brought into the greenhouse in November and January 
more than one-half grew easily inside 2 weeks without any treatment. 
In some species the winter rest is a habit induced by unfavorable outward 
circumstances, and if these conditions are removed some species can be 
induced to grow readily. The peacl. tree apparently In-longs to this type 
of plants. It has a comparatively short dormant period and frequently 
becomes active during the warmer days of winter, with the result that the 
fruit buds are killed. 

The causes of dormancy in seeds have been studied extensively. 
According to Crocker (11116), their dormaiiey is due to one or a combina¬ 
tion of the following causes: 
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1. The possession of thick or hard coats that prevent the intake of 
water and probably also of oxygen. Some of the seeds that possess such 
coats are those of the legumes except peanut, several species of Neluinbo, 
velvet leaf, Kentucky coffee bean, asparagus, morning glory, and okra. 

Some other seeds in which dormancy is either entirely or partly due 
to the impermeability of the seed coats to water are vetch (Jones, 1928), 
Kentucky coffee bean (Raleigh, 1930), Tilia (Spaeth, 1932, 1934; Barton, 
1934), and cotoneaster (Giersbach, 1934). Johnson (1935) stated that 
delayed germination in the seeds of A vena fatua is determined by a 
condition of the seed coat that develops after fertilization. There is 
apparently a correlation between the germinability of these seeds and 
their position in the panicle. 

The possession of coats that are hard or impermeable to water is one 
of the most common causes of dormancy in seeds. In some species all 
the seeds arc hard, but more frequently only a portion of the seeds are 
hard, and these are of varying degrees of hardness. This in nature 
insures the distribution of germination of a single crop over a number of 
years. Most of the long-lived seeds have hard, impermeable coats. 

In some cases, the seed coats are readily permeable to water but are 
so firm that they prevent the expansion of the embryo. The seeds of 
Alisma plant ago and Amaranthus retroflexus are apparently inhibited in 
their germination on this account. Crocker and Davis (1914) reported 
that when the seeds of Alisma plantago lie in water, the embryo itself 
does not much more than one-fourth consummate its possible imbibitional 
and osmotic swelling. The embryo thus lives in water for years restrained 
in its swelling by the seed coat against which it must exert a pressure of 
approximately KM) atmospheres. When the carpel wall is removed, the 
seed swells rapidly and increases 40 per cent of its air-dry weight in the 
course of 2 hr. The elongation of the embryo when the seed coat is 
removed was 30 per cent of its length in 5 hr. 

2. The possession of coats that interfere with the absorption of oxygen. 

I lie classical example of this type is the seed coats of the cocklebur 
{XantJiinm). This character appears in both the upper and lower seeds 
o| the bur but is more marked in the former. It is considered that.the 
Igt-rmination ot many other seeds is greatly influenced by the rate oi the 
diffusion of oxygen through the seed coats. Spaeth (1932) stated that 
the dormancy ••! the seeds of Tilia is due in part to the impermeability 
of the micellar membrane to oxygen. 

3. I he po»e>siou of immature embryos. When some seeds are 
s >parated from the parent plant, the young plant in the seed has not yet 
reached its tnil embryonic development. This development is reached 
ait. r the seed has fallen off. and several weeks or months must elapse 
b. iore it becomes suffieiently developed to germinate. The seeds of 
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Ginkgo biloba, Gnclum gmmon. Eryihronium <1, ns,unis. Kanunciilu* fiama, 
Tilia , and Cotomastcr arc some of those whose* dormancy is due* to an 
undeveloped embryo. 

4 The possession of an embryo which, all hough to all appearances 
mature, must undergo certain change.- before il will germinate. Most 
of the seeds of the Rustic,a,, including peach, apple, cherry, plum, ami 
hawthorn, are of this tyi>c. Before these seeds will germinate they must 
“afterripen,” as will subsequently In- discussed. 

B. OVERCOMING DOHMAXCY 

1. Stems.— The prinripnl metho.U that have h«n in l.n :.kii.|£ the <h»rniaiii 
period of these plant parts an- raising the temperature. .4. h-wermg ' »• 

tare, (r) tret.eat with gases and vapors. of, ..rsm„ ... el.e.u.eal «•>•>•«*.. ..ad 

(r) desiccation. Howard .1915) found that the »>•"■ • rt.s-t.ve treatments lor ouf- 
coming the dormancy of U speeies of herbaceous l-m.maU « ,d. wlm l, >'•' ««rl., 
were frceiiag. dcsieeation. and ether vapors. « uh woody stents freem.g or s d ,. » 

followed by treatment with ether ra.aasl ... k.-st growth. Co 

showed that the blueberry.I other v.oodv plants which have become dorm. U d' 

not resume normal growth it, the spring.ess they have been an 

Dormant plants that have ..... been -lulled do no. resume growth mt h av a 
those which have hern exposed .« winter weather. It was found b, I -a a 

Stanton (1928) .bat the vapors of ethyle.hehlor.de a,.. a;- . t.b.r. s.lr n 

were very cfTee.ive in break,ag the r.-t pcnu.1 of the lilac, era . apple. -wring 

almond, Male, and others. A mat.. of 24 to IK hr. »«" —»«> ' 1 ' 

gait, in time varied fro,., 2 weeks the flower.,.g almond to . a.. ...In •’ 

apple. Other ehemieals whirl, gave favondde ... were ,,ropvle„e ehlorolndr.n, 

furfurolc, and acetylene letmchlorhlc. ..... . , f 

The elTcet of various treatments is a.ready h.o.ted to that pnr ton ' ,f j'” ’ 

which has been treated. Thus, when a branch of blm-larry was pin" -hna g^. . 
hole it, the window and expos.winter weather.leafed out ... the -pnag. .. 


portion that remained inside «»d " :,s 


iiiicliilh'il did n«»t do *" iCoville, IU20). Hy 
hviduul ImkU of till* lilrie, Dumy and 


applying the various ehemieal treat.. ..hr.I.c mac 

Stanton ,1928, showed ...nancy in .s.'s-ma- hu, .s h.al a 

in the buds. Thus of the pair of buds a. the.I « '«■«• ... ' 

growth by treating will.. the dor.. of the other toe.nhe of h P- r 

greenhouse a, or.ary temperature, mourned ... that ... wl.de d.os. wh h 

had been stored a, 2’C or outd.-.rs do.mg the -r grew after surf, Iren.. 

Kramer <19:14, reported that the Ire.on, of the dormant seedhngs of vellow poplar. 

red oak, and .. oak with e.hylenc ... the dor,.. ... *. 

100 per cent of the eases. Mack and bivingsi.n. .. that the effects of 

ethylene on plants an- ..I by oxygen and temperature ... hght. water. 

and the nature and physmlogi-al state of the tissues. 

2. Bulbs and Tubers. Denny (1930, and Denny and Miller (19.44, slate.I that 

the treat.at of the eorms of gladiolus with 0.12 to 0.20 P-r ee,„ ethyh-m ..m- 

l.vdrin per liter in a closed container for 3 5days ln.sirn.sl sprout.„g. I he a. van.- 
in time of ger.aiaat.on ranged from 00 to 180 days, vary mg w.th the var.ety and stage 

of doniiuiicy. , , . 

The treatment of potato tubew for the ov«rrom.., K of dormancy has r.cmr.l 
considerable attention. According to Apple..,an <1918,. treatment do- buds w.d, 
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other or chloroform forces them to open 3 to G weeks ahead of normal. Treatments 
that furnish a hotter oxygen supply to the tissues also shorten the dormant period. 
Thus wounding of the tuber and the removal of the skin shorten the dormant period. 
If the tubers are wrapped in cotton saturated with hydrogen peroxide, the rest period 
is shortened. The hydrogen peroxide is absorbed by the tuber, and oxygen is released 
through the catalase that it contains. 

Denny (1920, 1928) tested the value of a large number of chemicals for the hasten¬ 
ing of germination in potatoes. The vapors of ethylene chlorohydrin ami solutions 
of sodium and potassium thiocyanate gave excellent results. The treated tubers 
showed 100 per cent germination, and in 2 months the plants were 2 ft. high and 
tubers were forming, while the check tubers had not yet appeared above the ground. 
Favorable results were also obtained from trichloroethylene, diehloroethylcne, carbon 
bisulphide, ethylene diehloride, and ethyl bromide. According to Vacha and Harvey 
(1927), ethylene also breaks dormancy in the potato. 

Rosa (1928) reported that the more mature the potato tubers arc at harvest, the 
shorter is their dormant period. Storage at 28 to 30’C. has a marked accelerating 
eiVect upon subsequent sprouting, as compared to storage at lower temperatures. 
The dormancy of fully matured potatoes was overcome in G to 15 days, depending on 
the variety, by a treatment with ethylene in concentrations of l i 00 to 1/2,200 of air. 
Wright and Peacock (1934) found that the n-st period of immature potatoes was 
longer than that of mature ones. Miller (1933) showed that ammonium dithio- 
curbonate, thiosoiuicarbuzkic, hydrogen sulphide, and ethyl inercapUin are effective in 
breaking the dormancy of freshly harvested potatoes. Denny ami Miller (1935) 
found that a concentration of ethylene chlorohydrin can be obtained which, when 
applied continuously for 7 days, will break the dormancy of potato tubers so that, 
when they are planted 2 weeks after treatment, satisfactory germination will ho 
secured. 

3. Seeds.—The treatments that have been used to hasten the germination of 
^eeds are scarification, treatment with chemicals, alternation of temperatures, freezing 
y^xAnd thawing, storage, and placing under conditions favorable to afterripening. 
Dormancy that is due to hard nr thickened coats is overcome by scratching or filing 
the coats or by dissolving them with strong sulphuric acid so that water may ho 
absorbed. The dormancy of hard-coated seeds is also overcome by placing them in 
the soil ti. be subjected to freezing and thawing during the winter season. Roso_ 
(1915) found that tin- hard-coated seeds of legumes, lettuce, mustard, okra, and snap¬ 
dragon could be made to germinate more quickly by being - blown against needle 
point*.. It was found by Jones 1.1928) that the seed coats of Nelumbo lulta do not 
absorb water after soaking in water for 18 months at room temperatures, but that 
when the seed coats were broken without injury to the embryo, the seeds quickly 
germinated. These seeds may be prepared for germination by treatment for 5 hr. 
with concent rated sulphuric acid, followed by washing in tap water and drying on a 
screen to eliminate immediate germination. The threshing machine acts as an 
effective abrasive agent on hard seta Is and hastens their germination. Thus certain 
legume seeds when hulled by hand have as high as 90 per cent of hard seeds that will 
not immediately germinate, while there are only 20 per cent of such hard seeds when 
hulled bv machine. The longevity of some seeds, however, is lessened by being 
scarified 'V„lfe and Kipps, 1926). 


t »r:ie min 1928) found that the speed of germination of the seeds of beet, rye, 
sunflower, Fesf-ie:, and others was accelerated by treatment with o-phosphoric acid. 
Deuber 193! and liramhlc >1932) showed that the dormant seeds of sugar maple, 
• or way maple, and certain varieties of oats could be stimulated into germination 
With solution* of thiourea and ethylene chlorohydrin and by the vapors of ethylene 
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chlorohydrin. Baldwin (1932) improved ll»e fpriuinatioii of ih«* m« «Is of Cion rubra 
by immersion in absolute alcohol. Flcinion (1934) stated that the germination of 
freshly harvested seeds of peach, apple, and hawthorn could be obtained by placing 
the embryos under germinating conditions after the removal of the outer and inner 
seed coats. Brown (1933) reported that the debating of cotton seeds with sulphuric 
acid gave an increased rate of germination and a 20 per cent increase in yield over the 

controls. , , 

a. Temperature. —It was found l»y Harrington 0923) that soils of redtop. parsnip, 
celery, orchard grass, bluegnws. Bermuda grass, and Johnson gmss germinate much 
better with favorable alternation*of temperature than at constant temperatures, the 
exact alternation depending on the kind of seed. In alternating the temperatures, 
the upper temperature should lie maintained only a small part of the day. never more 

than 8 and usually not more than 0 hr.I the change to the lower temperature 

should be fairly rapid. The best germination of the s.ssls of Johnson 
obtained after being subjected to a temperature of 30 C for 18 to -- hr and at 4-> C. 
for 2 to 0 hr. each day. The la st results were ohtam.il for parsnip, eelery, rultop, 
and orchard-grass seeds when placed at 20 ‘C. for Hi to 18 hr. and at 30 C. for b « 
8 hr. Morinagn (1920) reported that alternating temperature* wen- necessary to 
germinate the intact seeds of Hermmla gras* and Typha laltfolw. hut that break¬ 
ing the seed cats nr treating with sulphuric a.id allowed gen...mil am at const*... 

"'TnluUMI) found ilia, .he seeds "f Kih,, ralamlifnlia and Itibr, ciaaehal, germi¬ 
nated more promp.lv am.re .Ian.lv .... to dads a .erna.m.is 

of temperature fn.m 10 to 2.VC. .. when .he „.-m.ure m.nil eons ,. . 

Crocker and liar,..,. . 1031, r.-|x,rted ihnt apple seed* germ.,...he., the . np-ra- 

turc fluctuates be.w.im .. 10 C. ... ,103., found that tin- dormant i d. 

of Sorbite aucuparia are rendered active l.y alter... Ha- temperatures dads or 

wccklv from I lo .VC. . , , , ... * .... 

Basse and Burnl .1030, ..- . . '-M*......> U of I n 

seedlings of cotton and tins .. abnormal,.us who the seed, were treated «>ll 

liquid air. Basse (1030) Hated that .lor... .... > of due to ».,permeable seed 

coats may fr.queu.ly he broke., by .-.-.hug these Miila to -100 C wtlh hqu.d . r 
l-ipman and Lewis ,1034) re.-.r.-d .ha, soils ol varum, kmds ssluel, had bee d ud 
over ealeium chloride and subjcc.rd lo temperature, of - IKj to -HU C. for 60 day. 

germinated when placed under suitable ..btums. Tang .1031) found 

wheat seeds, higher ..•mpe.a.ures in general gave higher pcrcc,ages of ..a,,,., 

until ... optimum ssa. reached, after sslneh S..II h.gher .c.npera.nrcs gase losser 

pcrccntuKCM uf scrmiiuitioii. . . • «•. 

According ,n Kondo and Okamura ,1931). ..It to mam.am (ho v.tai.s 

of rice seeds .aining M per cent ."> lower,,.* «he nre of 

rice over ealeium chloride, however, vi.ah.y may la- preserved read, y a, temperature. 

of 30 «„ 4,,‘C. Kohl.. I'e.sel. ,1932, noted .ha, ,« re.,u,red a temperature of 

80°C for 2 hr. lo kill 75 |*-r real of ,he when the mu,stun- eoutent of lIn¬ 
grain was 5.2 per cent. However, a temperature of only STC. was ,,,,-essary to 
k.ll the same perce,,.age of embryo. when ,hes,isl eon.amed 30.5 pereen, of ),.„,store 
According ,« Ludwig (1032) the minimum temperature fur the germinal,on of cotton 
seed is approximately 12 C. Barton (1932) found that the sealed storage of Mrf- 

phiniam seods at any tomporature is ...or.- .-IT.ilive than open storage. I ... open 

storage conditions, tempera,me* of 8 and -l-VC. are auprimr ,o roomtemper.. 

for preserving the vitalitv of tl.es.- s.nls, Livingston and Hums ,10.13, .. 

complete germ in,., ion of "Km,eh" rice seed within 14 days at all low temperature, 
excepting 8 and I2“C. and exeepling II ••• 55*C for lugl. ... Ld wards 
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(1934) stated that the optimum temperature for the germination of “Black Eyebrow" 
soybeans was between 33 and 36.5°C. The literature on the temperature relations of 
germination was reviewed critically by Edwards (1932). 

b. Oxygen. —The supply of oxygen is an important factor in germination, and it 
is generally considered that the increased germination due to various treatments is in 
many eases caused by the favorable effect the treatment has upon the diffusion of 
oxygen through the membranes of the seed. The exact changes in the oxygen rela¬ 
tions are, however, not understood. Morinaga (1926) noted that the seeds of cattail 
(Typha lalifolia), which germinated poorly or not at all in air, germinated promptly 
when the oxygen supply was decreased by diluting the air with 48 to 80 per cent 
hydrogen or nitrogen. When 20 per cent oxygen was added to the air, germination 
was only 1.3 per cent. Some oxygen, however, is necessary for germination, since 
when all of it is removed the seeds will not germinate. Morinaga also found that 
Bermuda grass germinates better with a reduced oxygen supply, but the effects are 
not so marked as in the case of the seeds of Typha lalifolia. The breaking of the seed 
coats of Typha lalifolia removes the necessity of reducing the oxygen supply, and they 
germinate equally well with from 1 to 90 per cent of full atmospheric oxygen. Thorn¬ 
ton (1933) found that as the temperature was increased from 21 to 31'C. the upper 
ami lower seeds of the cocklcbur required a lower partial pressure of oxygen for 
germination. 

c. Light. —Light has an elTcct upon the germination of certain seeds. Thus 
Gardner (1921) re|>ortcd that the seeds of Riitnex crisp at, Datura stramonium, and 
Phoratlfntlrnn flaretrens are light sensitive. The germination of the first ami last 
wen* promoted by light, while that of Datura stramonium was hindered by light. 
It was noted by Morinaga (1926) that light, nitrite, and nitrite with alternating 
temperatures increased the germination of the S4*cds of Bermuda grass. The highest 
germination of the seeds of hluegrass was obtained with these three factors in combin¬ 
ation. Light was found to be effective in the germination of celery seeds only when 
unfavorably high temperatures wen* used. 


Andersen (1931) placed seeds of Canada hluegrass in a 0.02 .V potassium nitrate 
solution in light at 30 C. for 0 hr. and then in darkness for 18 hr. for 28 days, and 
obtained a germination rate of 60 to 70 per cent. Seeds that were placed in the dark- 
in a dilute solution of nitric acid gave a tiO to 70 per cent germination, while those in 
water in the dark gave a germination of only 20 to 30 per cent. Hutchings (1932) 
f°und that freshly collected -cisls of the monkey flower ( Mimulus Hagens) arc light 
sensitive. At low light intensities, the germination of this seed is roughly projmr- 
tional to the intensity of light. Thus with intensities of 6.0. 3.3, and 1.5 foot-candles, 
there were germinations of 73. 34.3. and 11.3 per cent, respectively. 

Axetitjev 1930 1 found that the light-inhibiting effect on germination was entirely 
dependent on the presence and integrity of the s«-ed coals in Amaranthus ntroflexus, 
Pluto Ha lanaoUf-lia, Andrasao maxima , and Hr,onus sguarrosus, but not entirely 
hie to t he coats in • ir 11 in i* »»»./«. r. salivas, facurbita /»/... and Nigtlla artrnsis. In 

he light effect was entirely due to the integrity of the seed 
,T ' ,n "I L pilot irsutmm, but the seed-coat condition played 

’hi light stimulation of Oenothera biennis or Silcnc densiflora. 
,et by rv-iriding the oxygen available to the embryos. Appar- 
htfh» interferes with oxidation processes within the seed, while 
•’>*■ processes. 

>••'«!< an- frequently light sensitive, the germination of these 
I much attention. Wording to Shuck <1934. 1933), American 
A unstalth condition that makes it particularly 
germinal km to1 Ik* effects of light, moisture, and temperature. In the 
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laboratory, germination is promoted l>v the exposure of the seeds to light, by the use 
of a very moist substratum, and by starting the germination at a low temperature. 
The light requirement may lie satisfied by continuous exposure to light under germi¬ 
nating conditions or by exposing the moist seeds to light I afore placing them in a dark 
chamber. He considered that light causes certain little-understood, photochemical 
changes within the seed. Shuck believed that there is a growth-inhibiting substance 
in lettuce seed, since after a sufficient number of seeds had been germinated in the .lark 
on a cotton medium for 10 days, the germination of similar seeds was completely 
inhibited on this medium; but when this cotton was washed in water and again used 
as a substratum, 98 per cent of a similar lot of seeds germinated. Thompson <1935) 
found indications that immaturity at the time of harvest is an important factor 
contributing to the dormancy and light-sensitivitv in lettuce seed. Much of this 
difficulty may be eliminated by using only fully matured seeds. Perhaps Borthwiek 
and Bobbins' (1928) worked with fully matured seeds for they stated that the otdy 
requirements for the germination of lettuce seeds are an adequate supply of moisture, 
a temperature below 25 C.. and good aeration. Thornton <I93I») obtained good 
germination of lettuce seed at 33°C. in the presence of carUm dioxide in either light 


or darkness. 

Flint (1934) found that the red. orange, and yellow rays of light were the most 
effective in promoting the germination of lettuce, while the green, blue, and violet 
rays inhibited germination, lb- found further that uou-light-seiisitive seeds could 
he made sensitive by subjecting them for a |M-riod, while moist, to blue light and then 
drying. Seeds thus treated would not germinate in the dark but would do so under 
red light. Flint and McAlister * I935i discovered a band in the region of TfiOO A which 
inhibits the germination of light -sensitive lettuce seed far more effectively than do 
similar inhibitory influences previomdy noted in the regions 4200 to 5200 A. The 
relative effectiveness of radiation in the violet, blue, and green regions of the spectrum 
(42(H) to 5200 in inhibiting germinal ion in light-seiiMtivc lettuce seed is found to 
he t he same as its relative effectiveness in causing phototropic response ill the etiolated 


eoleoptiles of oats. 


C. Aftekiupkxing 

The term “aflerripfuing'' refers to the series of chemical or physical 
changes, occurring within the plant or plant parts, which bring to a close 
the dormant period and make growth again possible (Jones. 11)20). 
It is evident that these changes will vary for different plants and for 
different treatments, so that no prediction can be made with certainty 
concerning the changes that will occur. 

1. Changes Accompanying.—Howard (1013) believed that the 
specific effect of all rest-|>eriod-breaking agents on dormant woody tissue 
is due to the stimulation of enzymes. He thought that the diastatic. 
proteolytic, fat-splitting, anti oxidizing enzymes are stimulated into 
greater activity by the treatment with the various reagents, lie con¬ 
sidered that the rest period sets in tin account of the inhibition of enzyme 
activity due to the ovcmccumulation of the products of their action. 

In the potato tuber, Applcmun (11)14, 11)16) could observe no changes 
in the amount of diastase and invertase under normal growing condition' 
until sprouting had occurred. The protein, lipoid and organic extrac- 
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lives, and the inorganic phosphorus also remained constant until that 
time. The abrupt changes in regard to these substances was concurrent 
with sprouting. The juices from the tubers at the end of the rest period 
caused a greater acceleration of the oxidation of pyrogallol than the juice 
from new immature tubers of the same varieties. It was observed by 
Appleman and Miller (1926) that the ripening and maturing process 
in immature potatoes may continue during storage, so that by the end 
of the rest period, immature potatoes large enough for seed have practi¬ 
cally the same percentage composition and respiratory response as 
potatoes allowed to mature on the vine, provided that they are stored 
under the same conditions. 


The stimulating effect produced by chilling in overcoming dormancy 
in woody plants is believed by Covillc (1920) to be intimately associated 
with the transformation of starch into sugar, since tests for starch and 
sugar showed a decrease of starch and an increase of sugar as winter 
progressed. The theory offered in explanation of this is that the starch 
grains are at first separated by living cell membranes from the diastatic 
enzymes, but that, when the plant is chilled, the vital activity of these 
membranes is weakened, the enzymes are allowed to pass through, 
and the starch is changed to sugar. This change is regarded as the 
mechanism for creating high osmotic pressures to start the plants into 
growth. 

The changes accompanying afterripening have been especially studied 
in seeds. The period of afterripening may be greatly shortened by 
proper treatment; thus the seeds of the hawthorn (Crataegus mollis) 
have a latent period of 1 year or more. Davis and Rose (1912) showed 
that if these seeds are removed from the carpels and kept very moist 
at a temperature of 5 to 6°C., the latent period may be shortened to 
2.5 to 3 months. If the test as are removed and the embryo treated as 
mentioned, the dormant period may be reduced to 30 days. Eckerson 
(1913) studied microchemically the changes accompanying the after- 
ripening of these seeds and observed that the first initial change in the 
embryo was an increase in acidity, which was correlated with an increased 
water-holding capacity and an increase in the activity of catalase and 
peroxidase. Near the end of the afterripening period there was a sudden 
increase in acidity and in the water content, and oxidase made its first 


appearance. 1 he enzymes, acidity, and water absorption all increased 
in amount until the hypocotyl was 3 to o cm. in length. At that time 
the fats decreased and sugar appeared. Eckerson found that after- 
ripening in this case could be greatly shortened by treating the embryos 
with dilute hydrochloric, acetic, or butyric acid. The water-holding 
capacity, acidity, and amount of peroxidase increased much more rapidly 
and oxidase much earlier in the embryos thus treated than in the untreated 
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ones. This increase in acidity, water-holding capacity, and catalase and 
oxidase activity during afterripening was also observed by Hose (1019) 
in the seeds of Tilia and by Jones (1920) in the seeds of the sugar maple. 

Pack (1921) in the study of the embryo of Juniptrus has reported 
the most extensive data in regard to the changes accompanying after- 
ripening. The following changes were observed: (1) rapid or complete 
imbibition followed by a steady slow decrease in water content until 
germination, (2) increased hydrogen-ion concentration in the embryo and 
an increment of tit ratable acid, (3) a steady and enormous increase 
in the degree of dispersion of stored fats, (4) a decrease in the amount 
of stored fat and protein with an increase of sugar. (5) the translocation 
of food in the form of fat or fatty acids from t he endosperm to the embryo. 
(6) a sevenfold increase in the amino acid content. (7) an increase of tIn¬ 
soluble proteins with a marked hydrolysis of the stored proteins. (8, 
a slight increase in the respiratory rate. (9) an increase in the respiraton 
quotient, (10) a decrease in intramolecular respiration. (11) a twofold 
increase in catalase activity. (12) a slight growth of the embryo, and (13) 
a rise in tin- vigor of the seeds as indicated by their resistance to fungous 
attacks. The changes that accompany afterripciiing in the seeds of 
.him/)< rus are thus represented by the accumulation of cell-building 
materials and enzymes. 

The changes accompanying afterripening have been especially studied 
in recent years. A brief summary of the various changes that have been 
observed is given in the table on page 1050. 

2. Ripening of Fruits and Vegetables. -In the ripening process 
certain chemical changes occur. Many of these changes are the same 
regardless of the manner in which the ripening occurs. According to tin* 
conditions under which it occurs, ripening of fruits and vegetables may be 
designated as natural or artificial. 

a. Natural Hi/xiiing. It was found by Rosa (1928) in the ripening 
of cantaloupes that there was a progressive increase in the percentage* of 
dry matter, in total sugars, in soluble solids, and in tin* specific gravity 
of tin* juice. The sucrose* inen-ase*d more rapidly than tin* reducing 
sugars decreased, indieating that sugars continued to move into the fruit. 
The* poetic mate-rial remained tin* same*, while the preitopectiu was high 
in amount in the iinri|H* melons but changeel into pi*etin and poetic 
acid as the fruit ripe-iu-el. Kerlesz (1930) iiotesl that, as soon a** peas 
were- shelled, tln-ir content e>f sucrose- decreased, while the* percentage* e>| 


alcohol-insoluble re*sielue* increased. 

Allen (1932) found that apples, peaches, pears, and aprie-ois ri*quirc 
sunlight for tin- de*ve*le>pme-nl of re-d e-e»lor. The softe*ning of the lle-sh 
is one of the most important e-hanges that occur during ripening. All the* 
fruits analyzed gaine-el signifie-antly in sugar as the*y e-e»lenvd on the* tie-.* 
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Changes Occurring during Afterripening 


Investigator 

Plant part 

Treatment used 

Gardner (1920). 

Bartlett pear tree* 

Cold 

Denny (1930). 

Potato tubers 

Ethylene chlorohy- 


Lilac plants 

drin 

Sodium thiocyanate 
Thiourea 

Ethylene ehlorohy- 
drin 

Denny and Miller (19321. 

Potato tubers 

Organic aulphur 
compounds 

Hoeselbring (1032). 

Narcissus bulbs 

Immersion in water 


at 43.5*C. 

Denny (1933). 

Gladiolus corma 

Ethylene chlorohy- 


drin 

Evans (1933). 

Seed, of Magnolia 

Chemical change* 


grandxjtor, i 

occurring between 
time of the ruptur¬ 
ing of coal and 
protrusion of hy- 
pocotyl. 

Flcmior. tl033. 1934).... 

Seel* ol: 

Rhodotgpou krr- 
rioidea 

1 

At SO*C. 

Guthrie (1933. 1934).... 

Symphnrte irpot 

ntftmoi ua 

Potato tubers 

Ethylene chlorohy- 



1 drin 

Thornton (1933). 

Potato tubers 

40 to 50 Per cent 


CO: with 20 per 
cent O: at 25°C. 


Results 


Increase in hexose sugars, sucrose 
and organic acids and depression 
of freesing point of cell sap and 
in starch. 

Increase in sucrose, decrease in 
starch. No change in reducing 
sugars. 

Increase in catalase, invertasc 
moisture in buds, soluble nitro 
gen, and respiratory rate. De¬ 
crease in total sugars. 

Increase in catalase and peroxi¬ 
dase. pH from 0.1 to 0.4 over 
controls, sucrose 2 to 4 timos. 
respiration 4 to 5 time*. 

More available carbohydrate and 
acceleration of metabolic activ¬ 
ity. 

Increase in sucroso and soluble 
nitrogen. Decrease in reducing 
sugars and in insoluble nitrogen. 
Embryo increased in water con¬ 
tent by 50 to 60 per cent, epider¬ 
mal cells increased in acidity. 
Starch appears in the cotyledons. 
Absorbs food from endosperm. 
Oils decrease in endosperm. 
Starch disappears in tho endo¬ 
sperm. 

Increase in catalase, peroxidase, 
lipase, titralable acid, sucrose, 
and water. Decrease in ether- 
soluble substances. 

Increase several fold in catalase 
and peroxidase. 

Slight increase in conductivity of 
tissue. Increased leaching of 
electrolyte*. The expressed juice 
increased in pH from 6.0 to 7.0. 
and decreased in citric, sulphuric, 
and nitric acids. Isolated glu¬ 
tathione from juice. 

Increased respiration, reducing 
action of expressed juice. De¬ 
creased glutathione during treat¬ 
ment but increased over controls 
when planted. 


After picking they showed a decrease in starch and a gain in sugar. 
Caldwell (1934) stated that the young fruits of oranges, grapefruit, 
apples, cherries, strawberries, and others had a hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion approximately the same as the other tissues of the plant. As these 
fruits mature, however, the acid content increases as much as 80 -fold 
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in citrus fruits. This great increase in the hydrogen-ion concentration 
markedly increases the imbibitiona! capacity of the protoplasmic colloids 
and of certain cell-wall constituents. 

b. Artificial Ripening .—The term “artificial ripening” has been used 
to designate the hastening of natural ripening by the application of some 
artificial stimulus. The artificial ripening and coloring of fruits have 
apparently been practiced for a long time, but during the past 20 years 
renewed interest has been taken in this problem and methods have been 
devised for artificial ripening on a large scale of citrus fruits, bananas, 
dates, persimmons, pineapples, cantaloupes, tomatoes, celery, and others. 
The first method consisted in placing kerosene stoves in the car or bin. 
and it was thought for some time that heat was the effective agent in the 
process. Later, however, it was found that the gases generated by the 
stoves were effective when distributed by pipes among the fruits and 
vegetables to be treated. Denny (1924) determined that the change in 
color in lemons was due to some unsaturated hydrocarbon compound. 
He tried ethylene and found that the coloring was very effectively and 
quickly done. Ethylene is now extensively employed in the ripening 
process. According to Chaco and Denny (1924) and Harvey (1928), it 
has distinct advantages over the older methods of ripening. The time 
is shorter; there is less chance for spoiling, since a lower temperature is 
maintained; and a better color and flavor result. Tin* best temperature 
for treutment is 65 to 70°F., and the best concentration 1 cu. ft. of gas to 
1,000 cu. ft. of air. The time of treatment varies, but 48 hr. is generally 
sufficient to ripen the greenest fruits. 

Harvey considered that the effect of the ethylene is to activate the 
enzymes which digest starch to sugar and oxidize acids and tannins. 
He found that the treated stalks of celery increased their sugar content 
20 to 80 per cent over the checks. Increases in the sugar content were 
also observed in treated tomatoes and bananas. Regeimlml and Harvey 
(1927) noted that treated pineapple's were sweeter ami the activity of 
the proteolytic enzymes more marked than in the controls. It was 
demonstrated by Babb (1928) that the blanching of celery with ethylene 
does not affect its vitamin-B content. Other investigators, including 
Chacc and Church (1927) and Hibbard (1980), however, could not 
observe an increased carbohydrate content in the fruits and vegetables 
treated with ethylene. Ilarvey (1928) suggested that the strength of the 
gas used in the treatment might have its influence upon the changes in 
the? sugar content. 

The effect of ethylene in artificial ripening has also been studied by 
Harvey (1925) on celery, Hosa (1925) on tomatoes, and Harvey (1920) 
on bananas. Wolfe (1981) slated that bananas in an atmosphere con¬ 
taining 1 foo to 1/10,009 parts ethylene turn yellow, increase slightly in 
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sugar, and decrease in starch. According to Davis and Church (1931), 
ethylene seems to act on Japanese persimmons by its effect on the 
genen 1 metabolism. The treatment stimulated softening, color develop¬ 
ment, and respiratory activity. Hartshorn (1931) reported that “the 
carbide treatment” hastened the ripening processes of green bananas, as 
shown by the rate of softening, respiration, starch hydrolysis, flavor, and 
color changes. Apparently the effect is mainly a shortening of the 
period of low activity that normally occurs at the beginning of the ripen¬ 
ing processes. Dustman (1934) found that stored apples were not 
affected chemically when treated with ethylene, ethylene chlorohydrin 
and ultraviolet irradiation. Treatment with ethylene, however, hastened 
the color changes from green to yellow, and softened the tissues. 

D. Regeneration 

According to White (1931), the successful culturing of excised root tips was 
reported independently by Kotte 11922) and Robbins (1922). Chambers (1923) 
found that individual cells would separate and migrate from root fragments, provided 
the latter were of u definite size and were cut f.*om a definite portion of the root. 
Robbins and Maneval (1923) found that the excised root tips of beans, morning glory, 
alfalfa, mustard, wheat, sunflower, and flax were capable of making considerable 
growth in sterilized Pfoffer’s solution containing 2 per cent of dextrose, and that they 
were capable of growing in sterile Pfeffer's solution alone for only 12 days. White 
(1932) studied the effect of hvdrogen-ion concentration, temperature, aeration, and 
illumination upon the growth of excised wheat roots. In 1933 he reported the best 
compounds of iron and sulphur to use in the culture of root and stem tips. He grew 
over 400 excised stem tips of Strllaria media in hanging-drop cultures for 3 weeks 
without changing the medium. During this time there occurred division and differ¬ 
entiation oi the meristematic tissue into leave*, stems, and floral organs. In 1934, 
White grew excised root tips (10 mm. long) of the tomato for over a year, making 52 
transfers in the following medium: 


Salt* 

Millimols 

Salt 

Millimols 

Ca(XOj)* 

0.60 

KC1 

0.87 

MgSOi 

0.30 

KII.PO. 

0.09 

KNOj 

0 SO 

Fe>SO« 

0.006 


1 l’lwa 2 p.-r com of micros* And lh.- filtrn-d of 0 01 per cent by weight of dried, brewer’s yeast. 


This solution was placed in 50-cc. flasks and immediately autoclaved at 15 lb. 
pressure for 20 min. One isolation of a root tip in vitro produced during the year 
35,000 growing points and more than 400,000 mm. or approximately 1,300 ft. of tissue. 
Robbins, Hartley, and White 1930; found that if the root tips of coni and pea, 1 to 2 
mm. in h-ngtli, wore divided longitudinally into equal parts, both pieces developed 
■nto complete mo*s in the nutrient medium used. Rea and Karpcr (1932) showed 
that tie* «>rghums '-an readily bo propagated from cuttings. 

!.al:<:«* !935» reported that the seeds of coni, wheat, and barley which were split 
lengthwise produced roots and shoots. The embryos of wheat, Sudan grass, and 
sorghum hut were deprived of endosperm were capable of growing into complete. 
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although weak plants. Wheat seedling* from uhic h tin* .shoot* were removed pro¬ 
duced new shoots, Sudan grass seedlings produced routs hut no shoots, while hurley 
and oat seedlings died. Later «193G» lie found that pieces 0.5 nun. in length cut from 
the immature embryos of dandelion, wild lettuce, oxeyc daisy, and tomato could be 
grown into complete plants in culture solutions. The cotyledons of the tomato 
excised from immature embryos grew into complete plants, hut, in the other species, 
the cotyledons failed to regenerate. He used White's solution, omitting the yeast 
extract, but added synthetic heteroauxin. No tissues regenerated without either 
yeast extract or heteroauxin in the medium. All the plants grown in culture were 
found to be capable of growth in the soil. 

VIII. FACTORS AFFECTING GROWTH OF PLANTS 

According to Reed (1919), growth may be considered a function of 
two variables. The first is the genetic constitution of the individual, and 
the second is the resultant of all those factors which make up what is 
commonly called the “environment *' of the organism. The factors of the 
first group are essentially internal, while those of tin* second are essentially 
external. 

A. Internal Factors 

In the fertilized egg there are certain genetic tendencies which when 
expressed later during the life of the growing plant tend to produce under 
any set of external conditions a certain definite form of growth (Hanna, 
1925). Thus a plant of a dwarf variety, although it may be made to vary 
slightly in its size and composition by its environment, cannot be made to 
attain any considerable size by any known cultural methods. The effect 
of inherent factors on growth is also illustrated by the similar growth rates 
of green and albino corn seedlings, which were observed by Kempton 
(1924). That sister plants differing so greatly in a major physiological 
characteristic should have such similar growth rates is a very striking 
fact. This behavior of growth of the*** two types of plants is believed 
to be controlled by inherent factors that are not associated with chloro¬ 
phyll and photosynthesis. 

Some of the conditions that are classified as internal factors other 
than the inherent nature of the protoplasm are the concentration of the 
cell sap, the number and size of the growing points, and the accessibility 
of manufactured food. Although these factors are classified as internal, 
they may be altered to a marked degree by tin* external environment. 
The growth rate of a plant is thus a function of the internal factors, which 
at present are indefinitely defined, and the various conditions of the 
external environment. The external conditions merely accelerate or 
retard the manner in which the internal factors tend to express them- 
wives (Briggs, 1928; Gregory, 1928). Changes of environment thus 
need not always have the same effect on the rate of growth. Kvcn 
though two organisms have the same rate of growth under a given set of 
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conditions, the internal conditions in the two cases may be different and 
may be differently affected by the changes in the environment. 

In a discussion of the influence of internal factors upon growth, the 
effect of the size of the seed upon plant production could well be con¬ 
sidered. The size of the seed, although governed by genetic tendencies, 
is influenced to some degree by its position on the parent plant and by the 
general environmental conditions. The reports of the experiments on 
the effect of the size of the seed upon the vigor and productivity of the 
plants derived from them are conflicting. This is apparently due to 
the fact that the comparative results vary greatly with the manner of 
testing (Kiesselbach, 1924). Kidd and West (1918) and Rotunno (1924) 
in reviewing the literature on the subject found that the evidence was in 
favor of the conclusion that larger seeds give rise to more vigorous plants 
and a better yield. Rotunno in his experiments with small, medium, 
and large seeds of the radish found that the percentage germination 
of all three sizes of seeds average the same within the limits of error. The 
medium seeds averaged the heaviest roots and produced with but one 
exception the highest percentage of salable roots. 

Rudolfs (1923) working with bean seedlings from large and small 
seeds in the dark found that those from large seeds showed the better 
growth and that temperature acting as an accelerating factor increased 
this advantage. Thus at 1()°C. large and small seeds required 9.8 days 
to attain a growth of 140 mm. At 15°C. the large seeds required 7.8 days 
and small seeds 8.8 days. At 20°(\ the large seeds required only 3.1 days, 
while the small seeds require 8.5 days. In the large seeds a normal 
temperature coefficient for growth was shown, while in the small seeds 
the temperature coefficient was abnormally small. This seems to suggest 
that tin- amount of food stored in the seeds is of major importance for 
early growth. 

Kiesselbach (19241 in reviewing the literature concerning the yields 
from seed grades of cereal crops summarized the published data as fol¬ 
lows: ( 1 ) When the space planting was such as to permit maximum 
development. the individual plant grain yield was 19 per cent less for 
the small than for tin* larg« seed. This difference is apparently due 
to the immediate advantage* of a greater reserve food supply in the larger 
seed, which results in a more vigorous initial growth. (2) When planted 
in equal number at a rate optimum for the large seeds, the small seeds 
yielded 11 per cent less grain per acre than the large. (3) When planted 
in equal weights at a rate optimum for the large seed, the small seed 
yielded 3 per cent less ami the unselcctcd seed 2 per cent more per acre 
than the large seed. The relatively low yield of plants from small 
seeds was largely overcome by planting a greater number of seeds. The 
results of experiments by Kiesselbach with winter and spring wheats 
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and oats arc very comparable to these reported results, and he con¬ 
cluded that there is no material or practical gain in the grain yield, 
under farm conditions, from the practice of grading small grain seed, 
provided it is free from inert matter. 

Schmidt (1924) found with seeds of soybeans, buckwheat, lima beans, 
and corn that germination in the soil occurred more rapidly in light seeds 
than in heavy ones. Seeds of medium weight grade, or slightly heavier, 
were superior in germinating power by approximately 8 per cent over 
seeds of very heavy or very light weight. In Golden Bantam corn the 
number of ears, green weight of ears, and air-dry weight of stalks and 
husks varied in the same order as did the weight of the seeds that were 
planted. The superiority of the plants from heavier seeds over those 
grown from lighter ones decreased notably as the plants approached 
maturity and sometimes the difference had disappeared entirely by that 
time Kotowski (1029) noted that the differences in plants of peas, 
broad beans, and cabbage due to seed size may be distinguished during 
t|,e early growth of the plant but disappear before blooming and appar¬ 
ently have no influence on the yield. Mitchell (10341 found, however 
that seed weight is at. important factor in determining the size attained 
by 1-year-old seedlings of Scotch and White pines. According to I a on 
(1029) this effect is noticeable for C. years. McComb (10341 also empha¬ 
sized the effect of the size of seed upon the nature of the young seedling. 

B. Kxtkknai- Factors 

Some of the external factors that may influr. growth are tem¬ 

perature, light, moisture, electricity, and the amount and composition 
of the materials in the soil. 

1 Temperature.-It has long I.. known that the growth of plants 

is closely correlated with temperature, since the rising temperature of the 
environment is attended within certain limits by an increased rate of 

„ Growth Curve in Matin,, to Temperature .-In general, the growth 
curve in relation to temperature shows three cardinal points: the mini¬ 
mum, the lowest temperature a. which growth is exhibited; the opt,mum. 
the temperature at which growth is the greatest; and the maximum the 
highest temperature a. which growth will occur. I he position of these 
three points, especially the optimum tem,Hrature. has varied rather 
widely in the reports of different investigators. Some of these differences 
may be attributed to the fact that the growth rate varies for different 
plants for the different organs, and for different ages of the same plant, 
or plan, part (Ncwcombr. 1923). Thus for a 12-1,r. period the optimum 
temperature for the growth of the eoleoptile for oats was 30 for blue- 
grass 27 and for Sorghum vulgare 31°C. I, has also been shown that 
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the length of the time of exposure is an important factor in determining 
the position of the optimum, minimal, and maximal temperatures for 
growth. 

Lehenbauer (1914) in com seedlings found that the optimum tem¬ 
perature for growth for a 12-hr. period was 32°C., but that this was 
not the optimum when the length of the period of exposure was altered. 
At the temperatures above 31°C. the initial rate of growth was not 
maintained and there was a marked falling off of this rate during pro¬ 
longed periods of exposure. Similar observations were made by Leitch 
(1916) in the growth of Pisum sativum. The minimum temperature 
for growth in this plant was —2°, the maximum 44.5°, and the opti¬ 
mum 28 to 30°C. In this instance, the relation of growth to temperature 
could be expressed as a uniform curve from —2 to 29°C., the curve show¬ 
ing a very close resemblance to that of respiration. Above 20°C., how¬ 
ever, for each higher temperature a different curve had to be constructed 
to express the rate of growth in successive time intervals. This falling 
off of the growth rate with time is similar to the decrease in rate of enzyme 
action and photosynthesis under the influence of high temperatures 
during prolonged periods. 

No definition of optimum temperature in regard to growth is thus 
of value unless it involves a consideration of time. The optimum tem¬ 
perature for growth has been defined by some as the highest temperature 
that will allow growth for some specified time period without decrease 
in rate. Lehenbauer believed it should be defined as the temperature 
which for a specified time period of exposure produces the greatest 
growth. He observed in com seedlings that when the experiments were 
•nadc over a 3-lir. period, tin* optimum temperature was 29°C. If the 
observations were over a 6-hr. period, the optimum temperature was 30°; 
and it tin- periods were from 9 to 27 hr., the optimum was 32°C. Above 
27 hr. the optimum shifted to 3I°C. 

A definition ol tin* maximal temperature for growth must also involve 
a consideration of time. The maximal temperature might thus be 
defined a- the highest temperature at which growth ceases after a specific 
time exposure. With corn. Lehenbauer noted that a temperature of 
40°(\ allowed growth in all the plants tested for a period of at least 21 hr. 
With a temperature of 41 (\. five of the six plants exhibited no growth 
after 15 hr., while the other plant ceased to grow after 18 hr. At 42°C., 
three plants ceased to grow alter 15 hr. and three after IS hr. At 43°C. 
three grew no more after 9 hr., two ceased to grow after 12 hr., and the 
sixth stopped growth after 15 hr. It may thus be stated that 43°C. 
is the maximal temperature for growth of these seedlings for an exposure 
period of 15 hr., and 42°C\ for an ls-hr. period. It was observed that 
plants kept at 41 to 43°(\ for 0 hr. after growth had ceased were not 
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killed, since when the temperature was gradually lowered growth was 

again resumed. . , 

Plitt (1935) noted that oat seedlings grown from seeds which wire 

germinated at 25°C. exhibited a higher pereentage of dry matter than 
those germinated at 5°C. The seedlings were more rapidly developed 
at the higher temperatures, and photosynthetic activity started earlier 
Smith and Cochran (1935) noted that the maximum rate of growth of 


pollen tubes occurred at 70°F. ... . , 

MacDougal (1917) noted that a retardation in the growth of wheat 
and corn seedlings occurred at more than one place in the temperature 
scale and at different times of the day. In some instances this was 
attributed to direct temperature effect, while in others this explanation 
was not deemed adequate, and the cause was attributed to varying imbibi¬ 
tion capacity coincident with alternations of aridity or alkalinity. 

Since growth is intimately associated with hydration and imbibition, 
i, is of interest to note the effect of temperature upon these processes 
under different conditions of the medium. Sections of petioles of .Wo¬ 
rn,,,, were placed in distilled water and in 4.2 and 2.6 per cent eitr.e and 
at temperatures ranging from 18 to 38«C. 1 he swelling in distilled 

water was nearly three times as great a. the higher temperature, while 
in the acid solution a retardation took place .ha hm.tedI the Urtri 
at the higher temperature to something over a half that possible a. the 
lower temperature. The total swelling in the and at the lower tempera¬ 
ture occupied an hour, while a. the higher temperature „ was a matter of 
10 to 15 min The total imhibitional capacity of the lower temperature 
was not reached for 8 to 10 hr., while a. the higher temperature ,t was 
reached under 2 hr. The effect of temperature on growth is thus appar¬ 
ently determined to a marked degree by the chemical reactions of the 
tissues under observation. 

Berkley and Berkley (1933) -ta.nl that cotton plants were least 
resistant to high tempera..ires a. the higher relative humidities. 1 hey 
defined the "thermal dea.h point " as that temperature at a given relative 
humidity that will kill the protoplasm immediately. A thermal death 
point is not valid without staling the age of the plan, and the relative 

humidity at the lime of its consideration . 

I, has been assumed by many in studying the effect of temperature 
on growth that the process is a unified one or a series of successive reac¬ 
tions MacDougal (1920) emphasized the statement that growth Is a 
group or "constellation" of activities and that the rate of one of these 
dependent on temperature may be the determining one when the particu¬ 
lar process forms either the retarding or leading agency. On that 
account In- asserted that the relation of growth to teni|H raturc between 
10 to 50°c. cannot be expressed by any simple formula. At ... 
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however, the rates of metabolism, respiration, hydration, diffusion, and 
other processes may coincide in such a manner as to make possible the 
application of a simple formula for the effects of temperature within a 
limited range. 

Kondo and Okamura (1930) reported that the best temperature for 
growth in length of the rice plant was 30 to 32°C.; for growth in weight, 
34°C.; and for grain production, 30°C. The optimum temperature 
range for the growth of rice was thus 30 to 34°C. Shippy (1930) found 
that the range of temperature permitting the formation of callus from 
apple cuttings and grafts includes 0 to 40°C. For general callusing, 
temperatures below 20°G\, rather than higher ones, have been the more 
satisfactory. Edwards, Pearl, and Gould (1934) and Pearl, Edwards, and 
Miner (1934) stated that the processes of growth in a relatively simple 
structure as a seedling are not homogeneous. Not all parts of the 
developing organism are growing at the same time or at the same rate. 
It appears that the processes are so interrelated that any excessive 
development ot one function is counterbalanced by the reduced activity 
of another function. Nightingale (1935) grew peach and apple trees in 
sand at temperatures of 45, 50. 55. 60. and 95°F., and found that during 
ihe current season the maximal yield of roots and tops occurred at 65°F. 

b. Resistance of Plants to Low Temperatures .—The large economic 
losses caused by the injury or death of plants during the autumn, winter, 
or spring by low temperatures have stimulated a considerable amount of 
research to determine the cause of this injury, the characteristics that 
retard it, and methods for its prevention, and to develop or discover 
plants that are inherently resistant to the effects of such temperatures. A 
thorough review of tin- literature pertaining to the effects of low temper¬ 
atures on plants may be found in Abbe (1895), Salmon (1917), Rosa 
' 1921 i. and West (1924), and the student is referred to these references 
for detailed information on the subject. 


. fnusrx of Injur,,. The cause of injury by freezing has been assumed to be due 
primarily to the withdrawal of water from the cell. Upon freezing, water is usually 
withdrawn iron, the .ell and freezes in the intercellular spaces. As the temperature 
tat a more water is frozen on the outer walls and more is drawn from the cell by 
iiiilHhiiion. Mt.ee the force with which the remaining water is held increases rapidly 
" l,h i ,>ri * n ' SIVC of wa*cr by virtue of the increasing concentration of the cell 
sap, the amount of water froze,, at eaeh successive degree is smaller and smaller. 

According to Mniler-Thurgau 1896) death from low temperatures is due 

to a denaturing ot the protoplasm that is caused by the exosmosis of water to the 
intercellular spaces where ,t forms ire mn^cs. Molisch (1S97) considered it due to an 

p* U K 0 , ?f < ^l CCn ’ f: . 1 1 10,1 ; ,f ,ho '" U *.. by the removal of water in ice formation. 

C.orke (19(K>) considered that death result* from this increased concentration together 
' , , 8 ° n ' c s P mfic substances at their eutectic points. He considered that, 

under the ordinary conditions of life, these substances protect the protoplasm against 
the injurious effects of other components which remain in solution at freezing. Dexter 
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( 1934 ) concluded from work with wheat crowns llmt the- withdrawal «>f water by ice 
formation was not a fully reversible process, but that in hardier plants It was more 
ncar |y S o. Thus when the plants arc frozen lieyond recovery, the water that has 
been removed by ice formation is not reabsorlx-d sufficiently to K«vc the previous 
condition of turgidity. 

Maximow (1912. 1914) lx*Ucv«-d that death from low temperatures is due to the 
rupturing of the protoplasm l.y ...asses of ice crystals that arc- formed in ... n 
experiments with pollen grains. Chandler and H.ldreth (193.,) believed that . 
theory of Maximow is rorreet. According to Stiles (1930). the death o a plant hy 
freezing is caused l.v the formation of ice crystals in the protoplasm, winch produces a 
disturbance in the relations lalween the disponed and cunt muons phases, with an 
aggregation of the former. Such changes arc- usually trr.ver».l.lc, so that upon 
thawing, the original colloidal system of the living protoplasm is not re-forme, and is 
thus no longer living. Kvideuce in sttpport of tins view ,s derived rou. ae.uaI o > m i - 
vations on the freezing of living and nonliving colloidal systc...ml on tin stru. tural 

effect of varviiiu the rate ..f frvrziiue «f *»uch *>*»««•'••» 

With verv rapid frce*in K . it is possible «» obtain the one,,,:,I system wm P" 
thawing. By such treatment, cases an- on record ... winch living P an. and •> »■" 

cells have rem.. ahve through freezing.. th.wmg. It. frost-n - > a - 

plants, however, it ,s probable.. water ,> I.h.iuI to hydroph. e colloids of. h. pro - 

plasm and ..nfree.al.le. so. hat t he forma.. . n e crystal, does no. occur C .am¬ 
bers and Hale (1932, studied strips of .pidermal cell, taken .. 

,huf had been frozen a. between -7 . -I" C. he rvad.lv appea ed he.w en 

the cell wall and the protoplasm, causing plus.lysis of the latter. The ice otn - 

times broke the outer membrane of the protoplasm.. the lonoplast and vac. 

end impression was gamed.. .I form. M-Art am IMtU 1.32, 

that death of a plan, from frost or heat is a ... of n.eiabolisni. Tin uit.r. 

, • ,• | - Mi«iM‘iid«*d The cessation of activity of onl> one 

“ ° f . . : ; . w Joslvn am. Marsh 1 .933, .. he 

og .........d ^.....■ 

• i . iitvailvi* driticc* m volume and texture. Hie eliemu :il 

osmotic relation*; tlu~ h ,Kmv^ of pectin* and s.,cro*e. and other 

changes an- those * ° ,M / .7 ’ , r Ic, ^ •,» Im-v, .1 Hint the recorded evidence indi- 

™7c7tL^ the rapidity of thawing had no .Measurable mlh.enee 

• tl |,- f rt „„ ,.\|MiMire to a freezing temperature. In Ins experiments 

on ic injury n* i„|h,enee of temperature in thawing did not become pro- 

witb onions and npph*. " » ' Tlu . kl ,li„g by cold depends appar- 

mm I,red until a ..' i ... ... temperature 

i« win raw., ,|,.. s i r ,. ;ill oi, of the protoplasm. (2) the meehameal injury to t In- 

owing cat m's. , ,|e pn-ripiialH. „ of proteinsby snltinuout .lue to ,lie 

drawn' Tshould be noted here .bat dulling alx.ve the frecting p»mt has an injurious 
„ . ,, [I.,,, s.||>, l.op and Salmon (192X1 found that an ex|H.sure 

o?24 I.T”” 05 .’s i C was fata, to nee. velvet I.. and cot..while .he 

eowtuas wen* ..pldclv defoliated. Peanuts all,I Sudan gra-s 

:;i.:r!:Tse';:::;,ra,u,es .or ....... ^ * **■«. 

in about 2 weeks. Soyl.. .«><*<■>. huekwheat. tomatoes, and flax^ere exceed,,,glv 

hardy, showing no injury when exposed at these temperatures for WI «» M.h, . 

2 CVmn,cfcrfs.fra 7/,,r,/mr„.-h.nce certa.n vaneftes « plants n know 

hardy under comb..a of low temperature, the ..uestam naturally an,,-, a. 
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characteristics enable them to survive while others perish. Strausbaugh (1921) 
stated that the dormant condition reached by hardy forms of plums appeared to 
involve fundamental changes in the colloidal condition of the protoplasm, whereby 
there was a marked retention of water against the force of dehydration. According 
to Newton (1924), the imbibition pressure of fresh leaves in the winter-hardened 
condition is in most cases directly related to hardiness. The iinbibitional pressure of 
hardened leaves appears to depend on the physical state of the cell colloids of the 
living tissue, since this property was lost when the tissues were killed. The quantity 
of hydrophilic colloids contained in the pressed juice was found proportional to winter 
hardiness. Ackerman (1917) observed a high correlation between the sugar content 
of the hardened leaves and hardiness. Although the concentration of the cell sap 
may play some role in winter hardiness, it does not always show a relationship in that 
regard (Salmon and Fleming, 1918). According to Martin (1927), the hardy wheats 
are characterized by n low moisture content of the tissues, a high percentage of total 
solids in the cell sap, a high osmotic concentration of the cell sap, a high percentage of 
bound water, and a low rate of respiration at low temperature. Zacharowa (1923) 
in the freezing of roots found a |>ositivc correlation between cold resistance and alkaline 
reaction and a negative correlation between acid reaction and cold resistance. The 
water content of the soil may exert a marked influence on injury of plants by freezing. 
Thus Hill and Sedition (1927) noted that plants grown in a dry soil were injured more 
severely by freezing t ban similar plants in a wet soil. The specific heat of the water in 
tin* wet soil prevents a rapid change in temperature. 

Recent Iv much study has I icon given to t hecharacterist ics of plants that enable t hern 
to withstand low temperatures and other severe environmental conditions. Some 
of the observations in this regard are summarized in the table on pages 1007 and 1068. 

3. Hnrdming Plants .—Plants in many instances may be made to endure low 


temperatures, without serious injury, by hardening. They may be hardened by 
being exposed to gradually decreasing temperatures, scantily supplied with water, 
severely pruned, or watered with various sj.lt solutions. Apparently any treatment 
that checks the growth of the plant increases its resistance to cold. Haney (1918) 
reported that cabbage plants became resistant to W hr. of freezing at -3°C. by 
exposure to 3’C. for 3 days. He considered that the principal hardening process 
in cabbage was to change the proteins to forms less easily precipitated, which was 
indicated by an increase in the amino acid content. Hardened plants contain a larger 
amount of hound water than the unburdened ones. The percentage of moisture 
rozen in hardened cabling.- leaves at -3 ami -4*C. was only two-thirds of that 
frozen in tender cabbage. That is. the actual amount of water remaining unfrozen 
at a given temperature was greater in hardened than in tender leaves, although the 
total moisture content was less. 


Martin < 192/ * stated that during the burdening of wheats there is a decrease in the 
moisture content, an increase in the total solids in the sap. and an increased osmotic 
pressure and imbibition pressure of colloids as measured by the ability of the tissues 
to hold the sap against the fore s of freezing and pressure. Hardened plants possess a 
larger amount of hydrophilic colloids probably pentosans (Hooker, 1920), than the 
untreated ones. They lose less moisture by transpiration per unit of leaf surface 
'han do tender plants (Rosa, 1921.. W. inter , 1929) found a correlation between the 
amount of l>ound water and .old resistance of hardened and unhardened alfalfa 
plants but could not show a similar correlation between varieties shown to differ in 
hardiness 


The term ‘bound water.” as herein used, refers to that water which is associated 
with the colloidal material of the cell in such a manner that it will not freeze or at 
least it will not form crystals as does the free water under freezing conditions. Sayre 
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Summary of Some Rei-ekt Observations on Hardiness 


Investigator 


Pinni or |J:»iii pari 


Characteristic* o( hardiness 


Del. our (10*29) 


Janssen (1920). 


Walter (1020). Kvergrevo* 


Hot tea and Wilson U«I0» "l.rat 


Chandler 11031) 


Pollen 


Newton, Br.mn, anil An- Winter <*hr,i 

doson (1031). 


NoHlonoi.il Drown U9BI) .." 


Peltier nn.l Tyadal tl93l» 


Fried berg (1032) 


Moron (1032) 


Spring wheat 


Timmons and Salmon 
(1032). 


Wnhlron (1032). 


Dunn (1033) 


(D* 

sprout*. al.-l 


Front injury to landing wheat interrupts and pre¬ 
vents the trauskxation of materials from the stems 
and leaves to the grain. 

The percentage of winterkilling varies with the dato 
of .-ceding. Winterkilling was greatest in the seed¬ 
ing of Oct. 19. follow cl by Oct. rt. and Aug 31. 
Temperature at which plant grows previous to 
(reeling in important. Plant* grown at 33 C. wero 
killed when subjected to a temperature of - IU’( .. 
whereas plant, grown at 5*C. were not injured when 
subjected to the same temperature. 

Concentration of .ell sap increased as winter pro¬ 
gressed. KcM.lai.oe to fro»t increased with an 
inrrra-c of o«in otic value. The more slowly the 
latter increase* the more resistant the phu.t is to 
eld. Cold injury is due primarily to desiccation. 
Kesmtance lo high temperature, varies inversely 
Will, water content of seel. 

IT,,.riled pollen r.n.sil.ed viable after being mb- 
jgetrd lo temiH-ratufCs of - 13 to - \*'f. for many 
hMi. Moistened pollen was killed under similar 
condition.. Fleeting kill, cell* by the physical 
effect of ice masse". 

Ksp«.uiv of «!••- ci|*r».*ed sap «.f tinhaedcncd plant, 
i,...i decreased the e.ngulablc protein and 
increased ammo aehls. This splitting of protein* 
in hardened plant* may 1*. a result of frost instead 
,4 an adaptation against it and the value of sugar 
as a protection to winter plants may lie partly in its 
ability to delay this act mu. 

Maximal piceipit-’..on of proteins in expressed s : ,p 
•4 |r.,\c. «d unhardeiivd Hants when they were sub¬ 
jected f"i 3 hours to a temperature of - 7 ’<\ I lie 
maximum precapital ion oeeurrvd at |>H 3 1 and 7 3. 
Dialyis of electrolyte* iurieased *ub.e.|uent To 
,.,rri,nation of ptote.ns by frost. I bis precipitg- 
t ioii I* irreversible. 

Hardy alfalfa xafielir* become dormant earlier and 
harden more rapidly. I lo-y retain their hardn..*, 
longer in the spring. 

Cold-tert-tant varieties tiller deeper than sensitive 
«heal*. I he eapa. ily to develop a tiller from the 
r.dropiile is a varietal rbarartetidie by which the 
wheat renews growth when lire growing tip is 
kill'd by cold. 

loite heading of wheats of the Pacific coxd indicate, 
resistance to cold. 

I he resistance to txrtiliiial low tempeiature., was 
oxidated with the severity of the winters of the 
regions to which the various strain., had been 
adapted. 

Plants injured by frusta in April and May .bowel 
decreased yields. 

•i..cU Prctic substances may be partially rc.|~.i..iblc l*»i 
alfalfa cold resistance. Proteins areapparei.il> . ..i.vert.d 

into other compounds in the hardening ... amt 

the protoplasmic coatfituciila are probably 
1 piimary ini|H.rtance in the hildening of tin- plant, 
to eld 
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Summary op Some Recent Observations on Hardiness.—( Continued) 


Investigator 

Plant or plant part 

Characteristics of hardiness 

Salmon (1933). 

Wheat 

Plants frozen artificially at night were injured Ices 
than similar plants frozen during the day. Plants 
in dry soil injured more than those in wet soil. If 
soil frozen previous to the test, no difference ob¬ 
served in injury to plants. The less injury in wet 
soil due to lag in temperature. 

Schaffnit and Wilhelm 

Potatoes and toma¬ 

Application of potassium fertilizer lessens freezing 

(1933). 

toes 

injury by lowering the freezing point. 

Collison and Harlan (1934). 

Baldwin apple trees 

Trees given nutritional treatment conducive to 
growth and yield showed leas winter injury than 
those not receiving this favorable treatment. 

Dexter (1934,1935). 

Wheat 

Hardiness associated with a higher percentage of dry 
matter and with low concentration of soluble salts. 
At low temperatures there is an increase in soluble 
organic nitrogen, and a decrease in respiratory rate 
that is not correlated with a change in sugar content 
or enzyme activity. Usually an increase in sugar 
that may or may not be accompanied by increased 
hardiness. 

Greathouse and Stuart 
(1034). 

Red clover 

Winter hardiness associated with greater concentra¬ 
tion of carbohydrate and nitrogen, lower content of 
moisture, a large amount of unfreeznble water, a 
lower specific conductivity, and a slightly higher 
pH value. 

Mcrcc (1935). 

Alfalfa roots 

The higher the conductivity of expressed juice tho 
less the hardiness. No direct relationship existed 
between winter hardiness and heat of swelling, 
moisture equivalent, freezing point, chemical com¬ 
position. respiration, and amount of moisture. 
Heredity is the most plausible explanation of 
winter hardiness. 

Woriella (1935). 

Winter wheat 

Cold resistance inherited in the same manner as 
other quantitative characters. 

Woods (1935). .j 

Raspberries 

Increased nutrient* produce more vigorous growth 
and such plants are more susceptible to winter 
injury than the lews vigorous canes. 

Laudo (1037). 

| 

NV inter rye. 

barley, and oat* 

" *** r content and amount of expressed sap 
increased as active growth began after dormancy. 
The total solids in the sap decreased. The loss of 
cold resistance was usually more rapid in the 
varieties possessing greater midwinter hardiness. 


\M2, considered that no satisfactory definition of bound water can be made. Ho 
•stated that all the water which does not show some of the common properties of 
liquid water may be considered as bound water. He described three methods for 
determining hound water. 

. (l ®? 0> found th * x ,hc *hreshohl for producing hardiness in cabbage was 

about » C Alternate exposures for 12 hr. at O’C. and 12 hr. at 10°C. produced 
greater hardiness than continuous exposure at the average of these two temperatures. 

' a " on an ‘ |, ° rt {Vm) sfa,oJ •!»« mannitol and dextrin were found in frozen 
>ugar can. in lx.uis.ana Acetic acid fermentation also appeared under such con¬ 
ditions. Mourn, ( 93.,). however, did not notice these facts in frozen cane in Florida. 

I' ^ ' k ‘‘ V 1,321 n ‘P or,fd ,hal with "inter wheat, winter vetch, and cab- 

“ gl hC * mv ' rmp ol ,hc temperature altered the entire relationship of the nitrogen 
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compounds. Meyer (1932) found that the threshold temperature for the hardening 
of evergreen leaves was about 6“C. A few hours' exposure da.ly to this or a lower 
temperature suffices to keep them in a hardened condition. The ba3 '*/°' c °' 
resistance lies in some physicochemical pro,-rt.es of the protoplasm «h, h«) 
are not well understood and cannot he diseer,.ed by the gross measurements that a. 

hardening of plants is favored by conditions which 
tend toward the accumulation or conservation of carl-hydrates and other reserve 
foods which favor photosynthesis, and which reduce the respiratory rate and the 
extension of vegetative parts. Tysdal < 1933) found that the harf.e.janetms o 
alfalfa hardened more rapidly under short days than under normal data ban d d 
the less hardy ones. The short day reduced growth, a process that is conducive to 
hardening Plants hardened under white light could withstand cold better than those 
hardened under red and blue light. Peltier and Kicsselbach ,1934. and Suneson and 
Peltier (1934) noted that the seedlings of winter wheat which were yet dependent on 
the endosperm excelled tn hardiness those which had emerged 1 or 2 weeks pret musly 

and were independent of it. . mo 0 

Calvert (1935) found in wheat that the total water and the free water p. r 100 g. 
of expressed sap were significantly higher in the morning than in the afternoon, while 
the content oThound wu'tcr was the reverse- o, this. The 
and the hound water - kran, of dry t = n 

.. «.r 

Dexter (1935) found indict.. that there is no loss of electrolytes tn any 

.and Gruber (1930, 1932, 

Uia^^ We. ^-n 

water when such tissue* «rr thawed. Tottmgham. Shands. and Uelwnhe (IMI 
consiiiered that Chilmal.'s wlnt^ll 

. 1 -* *. 

- a?=r 

Hectricl ' wlir 

or by pressure sc m; d to ; tlh r ;,.-.-^ ^ ^ ^ ^ A , ollsil , orablc par, 

“ freezing inju^tnay I- due to the mechanicl effect of the pressure of the ice that ,s 

ll “-- ““’""“c 1 To f'l, The same factors also aid a plan, in enduring 

drought?” Waldron . 1931, in a study involving five varieties of wheat under ... 

.... , , . xvrtf* a i»ositive relationship between frost resist u nee and 

coin I ior»8 o found that plants wliieli were kept severely wilted 

flir'l0 toT 4 day8 wer- rn^. more resistant to eo.d than those which had been watered 
regularly 1 As retried by Schroder (l‘J09». Savage and Jarobson (lfttol. 
vLihev und Vuilsiliev (1930), plants resistant to drought have the same general 
characterises as those resistant to cold. 
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2. Light.—In addition to its influence on the formation of chlorophyll 
and the process of photosynthesis, light exerts a formative effect upon 
plants. 

a. Growth in Darkness. —When a plant is grown in darkness, striking 
structural and morphological changes result. It is greatly elongated, the 
tip of the stem has a characteristic hooked form, and the leaves remain 
very narrow and scalelike. A plant grown under such conditions and 
with such an appearance is said to be “etiolated.” According to Priestley 
(1926), the main morphological and structural features of etiolation are 
determined by a redistribution of meristematic growth at the shoot apex, 
which results from the greater difficulty experienced by the meristem in 
drawing nourishment from the vascular supply, because when grown in 
the dark the walls between the vascular strands and meristem are 
rendered relatively impermeable by the retention in them of the protein 
and fatty substances that form the surface of the protoplast. The 
preponderance of growth in length over superficial growth in the shoot 
in etiolated plants suggests that the superficial layers of meristem are 
making less growth, while new tissues are being added to the stem as the 
result of the activity of the more deeply situated meristematic cells. 
Priestley obtained evidence from micro- and macrochemical data which 


indicated that the fatty substances released from the differentiating cells 
are only slowly removed from the walls between these protoplasts under 
conditions of etiolation. This slow removal of fatty substances from the 
walls is obviously in close correlation with the deep-seated meristematic 
activities. Frumpf (1924) found that exposing etiolated plants to light 
for only 1 to 2 min. and then returning them to darkness produced marked 
changes in the appearance of the plant. The most striking results were 
the marked expansion of the leaf lamina and the disappearance of the 
plurmilar hook. Priestley (1925) by the exposure to light of the etiolated 
plants ul l iciaftiba and Pi sum sativum produced the changes observed by 
Truinpf and also greatly shortened the stems, so that the etiolated 
plants had much the same appearance as normal ones, except that 
they lacked the green color. It appears that the light action in these 
cases is photocatalytic. 


/». Hair „f (,mirth n, Lujht and Darkness .—If stem elongation is taken 
a.s the measure <>i growth, it will Ik* found that in most instances the rate 
° pro " 1,1 <l,,ri,| K night will exceed that during the day, provided that 
tin- temperature do<*s not fall too low during the night. Thus Osmaston 
(191.S) noted that the increase in height of the bamboo was 9.65 ft. in 
11 day> mi whirl, 3.7 ft. occurred by day and 5.95 ft. by night. Porter¬ 
field : 192-s) . ported that the ratio of the night growth of bamboo to that 
Ol day.1C It was l.s to 2.8 a> reported by investigators in Java, Ceylon, and 
1,u!, a h ' ^ rs - however, the growth of this plant was greater during 
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the day than during tin* night. Porterfield found the ratio of day growth 
to night growth to be 1.6. Brown and Trelease (1918) found that the 
shoots of Ceslrum nocturnum, which is one of the most rapidly growing 
plants around Manila, P. I., wilted during the day and decreased in length, 
but that later in the afternoon they returned to their original length and 
increased it during the night. Prescott (1921). according to Hanna 
(1925), found that the growth rate of corn in Egypt as measured by 
increase in height showed two maxima during the 24 hr., one a short time 
after sunrise and the other in the late afternoon about sunset. The total 
growth, however, during the 12 hr. of night from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. was 
generally greater than that during the remaining 12 hr. of the daytime. 
Miller (1925) observed at Manhattan. Ivans., that corn plants which 
were about 4 ft. high increased in height 6 cm. from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. and 
8 cm. from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Mason (1925) reported that in the date palm, normal growth, which 
is manifested by the pushing up of the leaves from the growth center, 
is made chiefly in the time between sunset and sunrise but also at a 
reduced rate in the daytime when direct sunlight is cut off by the clouds. 
In full sunlight, elongation of the date palm ceases entirely. Leaf 
growth in this plant, however, may Ik* induced in darkness obtained by 
enclosing the plant in a dark chamlxT at any hour of the day. Partial 
growth may also be obtained by .screening the plant from direct sunlight, 
exposing it to reflected light, or placing it with a north exposure. 

Coster (1927) in a study of 19 species of plants found that the majority 
of them grew more slowly on hot days than during the nights, but these 
diurnal differences were decreased or absent on rainy days. Some species 
showed equal growth rates during the day and night. Harrow (1929) 
noted in the brambles that there was a periodic, diurnal march of elonga¬ 
tion with great regularity of two maxima and two minima. Thus the 
growth in length was most rapid from 1 to 2 p.m. until 11 p.m., and from 
daylight until 10 or 11 a.m. The slowest rate of growth in length was 
from 11 p.m. until daylight and from 10 to 11 a.m. to 1 to 2 p.m. Elonga¬ 
tion was slightly greater during the day than at night. 

Porterfield (1930) noted in observations on the growth rate of Phyllos - 
lachy* niura that 87.8 per cent of the cases exhibited greater day growth. 
9.0 per cent greater night growth, and 2.5 per cent the same rate of 
growth during each period. Stone (1933) reported that, of the total 
growth of potuto leaves in the greenhouse, 54.1 per cent occurred during 
the night and 45.9 per cent during the day. Karling (1934) found that 
the trunk of Achras zajuttn reached its maximum diameter between 6 and 
7 a.m., and gradually decreased to a minimum at approximately 5 p.m. 
However, ruin, humidity, and changes in temperature altered the 
rhythm to a considerable degree. 
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The question arises as to what is the cause of the greater elonga¬ 
tion of stems during the night. In many cases it is apparently due to 
a better water supply for growth. The demands for water by transpira¬ 
tion are so great during the day that there is not a sufficient amount 
available in the growing regions for the maximal elongation rate of 
the cells. Brown and Trelease (1918) believed that the absence of growth 
and even shrinkage of Oestrum nocturnum during the day is connected 
with excessive transpiration. This plant grows better when exposed to 
the sun than it does in the shade. During the daytime a sufficient 
amount of water is apparently available in the leaf for photosynthesis, 
and the plant accumulates food to be used in elongation at night. Mason 
(1925) believed that in the desert it is the action of the rays of a wave 
length of 570m/x in the yellow to 405mp in the violet and probably, also, 
the ultraviolet rays that inhibit the growth of the palm leaf. In the 
absence of direct sunlight, the growth of these leaves was apparently 
synchronous with the closing of the stomata, the checking of transpira¬ 
tion, and increased turgescence in the meristematic tissue. In some 
succulents the rate of growth varies during the day and night according 
to the acidity of the tissue. Thus, according to Long (1915), MacDougal 
noted in Opuntin blnkcana that the growth increase in diffuse light 
was 6.9 per cent, while in bright light it was 12.4 per cent. In the 
daylight in this instance the acidity decreased, while at night acids were 
accumulated. 

Increased rate of growth is not always due to an increase in the 
osmotic pressure, since Borowikow (1912) has found in the sunflower 
that tin* most rapidly growing seedling is not always the most turgescent 
one. \ ogt (1915) in observations on the growth of the eoleoptilc of 
barley obtained evidence that tin* greater growth in darkness is due 
largely to the stimulating effect of the previous illumination. He be¬ 
lieved that a knowledge of the effects of light on the hydration of colloids 
will be necessary to explain the behavior of growth in light and darkness. 

c. DijFi rent Rays. — I rnler this heading is reviewed some of the work 
that has been done on the effects of the rays of the ordinary spectrum, 
X rays, and polarized light on the growth of plants. 


I. /iVif/* >f '/„• S/vclrum.- Shnnz (1919) mentioned the fact that in Holland many 
grown< prefer crude glass to regular window glass for forcing. The former cuts out 
more oi all rays than the latter and is especially effective in screening out the ultra- 
\ iolrt. < »n i»u- account, Sclmnz carried on some experiments to determine the effect 
..f the different rays of the spectrum upon plant growth. He stated that cucumber, 
t ui hum, Prgonia, beet, and potato became taller the more the short rays of light were 
eliminated. I lie maximal height was obtained under red light and the minimal 
under the blue-violet light. He conrluded, in general, that light of short wave 
1 iriicularfy the ultraviolet, was detrimental to the growth of plants and rec* 
oil" tended I In- 11 -.- o' alas* for greenhouse, which eliminates these rnvs. He believed 
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also that the ultraviolet rays have an important relation to the development of 
anthocyanin in the epidermal layer, since this pigment failed to develop in red-leaved 
lettuce and other plants when these rays were excluded. 

When plants were grown in daylight from which all wave lengths shorter than 
529m/t were eliminated, Popp (1920) found that they developed the following charac¬ 
teristics as compared with plants grown in the entire spectrum of daylight: a greater 
final height in soybeans, tomatoes, and Coleus but a decided decrease in height in 
sunflowers, petunia, buckwheat, and Sudan grass. There was a considerable decrease 
in the thickness of stems and a reduction in the number of branches and side shoots. 
There was a good development of chlorophyll but a reduction in the amount of antho¬ 
cyanin of the leaves and flowers. The number of flowers was reduced and there was a 
delay in their time of appearance. There was also a very weak development of seeds, 
fruits, and general storage organs. The decrease in starch and total carbohydrates 
was considerable, but usually there was an increase in total nitrogen. When all 
wave lengths shorter than -172m«i were removed, the same effects were produced but 
to a somewhat lesser degree. When only ultraviolet rays were eliminated, nolle of 
the foregoing results was obtained with any of the plants used, although there was a 
small increase in the length of stems in all the plants except buckwheat. In general, 
there was very little difference lief ween plants that received all the rays of the spec¬ 
trum of daylight and tlmsc from which all ultraviolet rays were eliminated. I he 
results of the work of Popp indicate that, although the ultraviolet rays are not indis¬ 
pensable, the blue-violet end of the spectrum is necessary for the normal vigorous 
growth of plants. This conclusion is substantiated by the work of Shirley 1 1928). who 
grew plants under five different light qualities with three intensities ami found tlmt 
the plants produced more dry matter per unit of light intensity under the complete 
solar spectrum than under any portion of it. 

Eltinge (1928) found that raying with an unscreened quart/ mercury light caused 
injury to all the plants used. This ultraviolet radiation had little if any effect upon 
the decomposition of the chlorophyll or U|mui the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
plants. Raying with a lamp screened by Vitaglass, which allowed the passage of 
the rays 578 to 289m m. was licncfieial to some plants, while it produced little visible 
effects in others. Raying with a lamp screened bv quartzlite glass (.‘>78 to 3l3nifi) 
injured none and benefited many of the plants. Kltinge believed that her results 
ernphusi/.e the fact that each plant has its own ultraviolet requirement for its best 
growth, which can be determined only by experiment. Tmcker (1930). in using 
various types of commercial glass which allow the ultraviolet rays to pass, found that 
a heavier crop of radishes and carrots was produced under them than under ordinary 
glass but that the rate of growth of lettuce was not affected. 

Colla (1927) subjected young wheat .-callings in the dark to the action of light 
rays of a length of 3300 to 3900 A. After 8 hr. of continuous illumination, these 
plants curved toward the light and the new leaves developed sufficient chlorophyll 
to give a pallid-green color to the plants. Fuller (1930) showed that plants of tomato 
and cucumber that had been treated with ultraviolet irradiation increased in growth 
approximately 31 per cent over the controls. The ash content in the treated plants 
Was greater by 13 per cent than that of the controls. It was observed by Slieard and 
Johnson (1930) that marked changes in the difference of |»otcntial between the base 
and tip of intact leaves can be produced by ultra- and infraviolet radiations. In 
darkness or subdued light ihc lw.se of the leaf is positive with respect to the tin 
Under intense artificial illumination, behind ordinary glass, the difference in |H>lcntinl 
decreases so that the tip of the leaf may Income positive relative to the base. 

Shull and U nion (19311 state! that in general two physiologically different regions 
of ultraviolet radiation have I teen recognized—the abiotic, or destructive, region, rind 
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the biotic, or biologically valuable, region. The abiotic are the shorter and the 
biotic the longer rays (Fuller, 1931). The ultraviolet rays of sunlight are not harmful 
to ordinary plants, nor do they seem to be useful, since plants can be grown very 
successfully without them. Seed coats allow only the longer ultraviolet radiations to 
penetrate. The lowest limit of rays transmitted by any of the seed coats tested was 
at 3020 A, and the penetration of those shorter than 3630 A was always very slight. 
In the corn seed, different portions of the same seed coat are not alike in permeability 
to radiations. Bucholtz (1931) reported that the expanded leaves of Mnium and 
the stamen hairs of Tradcscnnlia were not injured by strong intensities of the rays, 
2378 to 3654 A. Wynd and Fuller (1931) found that tomato and cucumber plants 
which had been stimulated by ultraviolet light showed a definite increase in calcium 
and a decrease in phosphorus, in percentage on a dry basis. 

Masure (1932) subjected the dry seeds of Pisum sativum to a radiation of 3650 A, 
and found that this wave length exerted a stimulative action on the subsequent 
rate of growth of the hypocotvls. Singh, Kapoor, and Choudhri (1936) found that 
the treatment of seeds with ultraviolet radiations for 10 min., or less, accelerated 
germination and induced luxuriant growth, while an exposure for periods of 20 min. 
retarded both germination and development. 

Fuller (1932) found that radiations from an unscreened quartz mercury lamp 
produced decided injury in the tissues of plants of tomato and bean. The major 
part of this injury was due to the infrared radiations. Meier (1934) found that the 
wave lengths of ultraviolet ranging from 2652 to 3022 A killed Chlorclla vulijaris. 
It is stated by Popp and Brown (1933) in their comprehensive review of the literature 
on the effect of ultraviolet radiation u|H»n plants that the influence of these rays upon 
seed plants, other than their destructive action, is yet to be ascertained. 

Arthur and Stewart (1935) grew plants of buckwheat under muzda, neon, mercury- 
vapor, and sodium-vapor lamps, and found that if the dry weight produced under 
the tnazda lamp were taken as one, the values for the other lamps were neon, 1.10; 
sodium vapor, 0.90; and the mercury vapor, 0.66. Calculations of the dry weights 
that might have been produced, if equal amounts of energy in the visible region had 
been used, were inazdn. 1.00; sodium va|M»r, 1.41; neon. 1.21; and mercury vapor, 0.62. 
Johnston (1932) and Brackett and Johnston (1932) found that the infrared region 
of the s|>cclrum was of little or no In-nefit in chlorophyll formation by the tomato. 
The near infrared region of the spectrum is of considerable biological importance. 
Haig (1934, 1935 noted in the response of the seedlings of oats to light that if the 
illuminations were confined to the extreme tip of the colcoptiles only the low-energy 
portion of the response curve was obtained, but when it was confined to the basal 
IM.rtion the high-energy part appeared. The tip had a distinct maximum at 4800 A, 
while- the base curve exhibited no maximum in the visible range. The high portions 
of the base curve may represent a broad maximum somewhere between 4000 and 
4700 A. The reactive time for positive phototropic responses for short exposures to 
white light decreased with increasing intensity to 1,000 metcr-eandlcs. 

Johnston 1934. 1935) found that the sensitivity of the oat plant increased rapidly 
from 4100 to 1100 A. fell to 4575 A, then again rose to a second maximum at 4750 A. 
From tin- point the sensitivity decreased rapidly to 5000 A, from which point it 
gradual ', decreased to 5461 A the threshold of sensitivity on the long-wave-length 
sid<*. tirowth was retarded to the greatest extent in blue light. 

Burkholder and I’tatt (1936 m>t,d that the leaflets of Mimosa pudica responded 
readi!v iii blue to long ultraviolet and in long-red radiations, but showed little or no 
re-j mi ihe orange, yellow-green, or infrared rays. Ball (1936) found that tin 
' f ” '* r "* r:, . vs ' Vl-rc effective as white light in producing inhibition of anthesis 
• flowers of Tunica ulmifolia. There was a decrease in efficiency of the red 
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rays beyond 700m*.. The yellow and violet regions were much less effective than 
the red in this regard. The infrared rays produced little or no effect. 

Atkins (193G> found that the maximal phototropic response of .lwia to the rays 
of the spectrum was in the region of 4480 A with diminution in the ultraviolet 
and in the red. With bpidium sativum, the initial maximum was about 4040 A 
in the blue with a second maximum in the red. Plants containing red antlio- 
cyanin pigments in the epidermis gave a sluggish response, the pigments absorbing 
light without inducing cunatures. 

2. A' Rays. —Johnson (19201 found that the catalase activity was depressed in 
the young seedlings of Hrliunthns annuus whoso seeds had lieen exposed to medium 
doses of X rays, but that in older seedlings little change could be noted. When 
stunted growth accompanied heavy irradiation, the rate of respiration was decreased. 
Colls from the root tip of seedlings whose growth had been inhibited by irradiation 
showed elongation, large vacuoles, and the absence of a nucleus. Potatoes irradiated 
before sprouting with a slight dose of X rays produced 27 per cent more tubers per 
hill, but the average weight was 18 |*t cent less than the controls, thus making the 
average total weight per hill practically the same (Johnson. 1928). When the seeds 
of sunflower were irradiated with medium doses of X rays, an inhibiting effect pro¬ 
portional to the dosage was noted in the growth of the seedlings for about 3 weeks. 
After that, however, the plants grew rapidly until at maturity, when there was little 
difference in height or time of blossoming IhIwc h the controls and the plants from 
treated seeds. Williams (1923. 192.*.) noted that the cell, of Saiifra,,., umbrmm and 
Elo<lca after a short exposure to the ,1 and *. rays from radium showed an increase 
in the rate of circulation of the protoplasm and an increase m the permeability of the 
protoplasmic membrane as indicated by the exosn.osis of solutes, lairge doses pro¬ 
duce,! shrinkage and vacuolatiot. effects that were irreversible. Intensive experi¬ 
ments have been conducted by St.udler , 1930, on the genetic effect of X rays on barley 
and corn. A discussion of these effects, however, belongs primarily to the province of 

genetics ami will uol Im* considered her**. .... 

Some of II... ...or., r.Trill work on elferl X rays .... plant ra-livil** 

in the table on page 107t». . 

Johnson (193(1) retried that of the 70s|H-ciesof plants from 3.. families that have 
Ixti, „L„li...l in r. K ..r«l to rmrtion ... X my.. 13 -I-t..- wrrr apparently ......Itrrte.1. 

If, wrrr .lightly ..IT.tI.hI, r.«|H-. inlly dumm taeir early RroWtl.. while tl.r n-maii.n.K 

10 .irs wrrr nolirraldy aH.Tled. M. I..I.O of tl.r C*..o.r..., I Iltfrn.. 

.....I llra.,icar.nr I, .. f.v- ..s'. < after tr.-alm.nt. In,I. 

l.v tl.r time niiit.irity n> rn.rl.nl. -I.owr.1 l.t.lr rlfnl. I hose plant- m".rr:.l.ly 
injured l.v radiation wrrr nr.rk.-d l.y .1.-.... total heiRl.l. t.i.rease.1 l>r..nrlim l! ... 

CanjophijUncir. an,I f,. .. ... I.ranri.i.m |>:.rt l .-.ihirl> ... tl.r 

fMw». Other rlTr.li. wrrr ,.n*..lnr.t», in »ha|a-. nmm.ns ...al .•Moropl.yll 
development of tin- leaves and d.lav.sl and red,,red flowr„n K . I hr men,hers of tl.r 
Solaria: or, .SVr.,,,/odor,........ ..nd lWa.tr.... Wrrr l.otKV..,l,ly \-r:.y wtM.-pttl.lr. in 

were tl.r genera ,U.,br,»ia. Hinny,. La:,Cuba,a ......1 /p-«. 

:j 1‘ulurizid U'jltt. The rlTi-rl of polarized liglil on Rrowtli was tii.li-il 
l.y Mat-Ill (1!I20, 192S). l’lants of Lupinux nib us exposed lo |x>lari/.i-«l 
|i K |,| grew mri.-l. heller Ilian «li«l 'he controls. The RrowtI. of wheal ami 
sunflowers was also hastened, althoiiRl. t.ol lo si,el. a marke.l d.-Rre. 
It wus also foimtl. ns iiienlioiied ill Cha|>. XI. that polarize.! IirI.I hastened 
the eon version of stareli to sugar. 
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Results of Treatments with X Rays 


Investigator 


Parts treated 


Effects of treatment 


R*in hard and Tucker (1928) Seedling* {Vina /aba) 

Sprague and Lens (1929)... Potatoes 

Wigodcrand Patten (1920). Dry and soaked needs of 

Vida /aba. barley, white 
mustard, timothy, and 


McKay) and Goodspeed Pollen of cotton 

Cattell (1931). Wheat seedlings 

Johnson (1931). Tomato and various other 

seedlings, tulip bulbs, and 
wild potato tubers 


Moore and Haskina (1932). Seeds of grapefruit 
Johnson (1933). Plants of Atriplv korttnd. 

Shull and .Mitchell (1933) . Seeds of corn, wheat, oat*. 

and sunflower 

B, noT?? “ nd Kpr,,er ' Seeds of wheat 


Francis (1934).I Seeds of wheat 


Skoog (1934).. 


Arena colroptiles 


Haskins and Moore (1935). Seeds of Citru* 
Havas (1035).Various seeds and 


seedling* 


Noguchi (1935). Seeds of sunflower 


Reynolds (1935). Tomato plant* 


Collins and Maxwell (I93G).| Dry se-'U* 


of corn 


Meier fl935) 


CM or,Ha rWgaru 


Showed their greatest sensitivity to irradia¬ 
tion at 10 and 11 a.m.. and 1 and 5 r.u. 
Definite lesions on leaves, may reduce num- 
l ber of. but increase si sc of. tubers, 
rauure to develop roots and shoot*. The 
maximal effect occurred with actively divid- 
1 Vi* • a ,n ,hp first 4 mm * ° 1 root tip. 
Mitotic rate greatly decreased 3 hr. after 
irradiation and after 3 days was absent 
entirely Cell division resumed after 5 to 8 
days, when many abnormal, multinucleate 
cell* were observed. 

Scedf obtained from crossing normal pistils 
with A-ray treated pollen were planted. 
Many of the seeds were infertile. 

Growth of lateral roots reduced one-half in 
length. The effects detected in a few hours 
alter treatment. 

Tulip bulbs and wild potato tubers grown 
from irradiated material showed slight 
increase over controls. Marked leaf anom¬ 
alies in tomato leaves. Leaflet* often 
obsrnt badly twisted, or joined together. 
Older leave* spotted or variegated. More 
branches than control and abnormalities of 
floral parts. 

Plant, from these seed* flowered prematurely. 
Red forms showed greateet decrease in height. 
Green varieties showed the greatest number 
ot leaf abnormalities. 

Treatment of seeds produced stimulativo 
effects upon seedlings. The conditions for 
the best results are metallic screen*, high 
voltage, low amperage, and short expewurw. 
Increase in diastatic activity and reducing 
sugars with treatment for five seconds. 
Both decreased if irradiated longer. Irra¬ 
diated seeds absorb water leas rapidly than 
controls. 

Retarded growth of seedling*. Depressed 
respiratory rate. Linear growth retarded. 
Lateral roots most sensitive and coleoptile* 
least sensitive. 

C.rrat decrease in amount of growth substance 
diffusing from them. Doe* not decrease 
transport of growth suhntanres. 

High percentage of seedling* showed a defi- 
ciency of chlorophyll. Many grades of 
albinism noted. Many monstrosities. 
Radiations from a radioactive mud obtained 
from Hungary showed stimulating effects on 
some plants and depressing effects upon 
other* at an early stage of growth. 

Seedling* from treated seeds showed abnormal 
development of vegetative parts. Abnor- 
mality of leaves the most common symptom. 
The minimum time for inducing leaf 
abnormality is irradiation for 3 to 4 min. 
injury by irradiation from an unscreened 
mercury-vapor are is more difficult to show 
on those plants which have developed during 
the summer months than those w-hich have 
grown during the winter months. In 
summer. 1 per rent, and, in winter. 0.2 per 
cent of solar radiation is ultraviolet, 
round a range of treatment that caused all 
the plants to die in the seedling stage with¬ 
out reducing the rate of germination. . 
The maximal lethal sensitivity was at 2500 A. 

V . ?' a ? c of 3130 A. which is but 

slightly longer than the shortest wave length 
of solar radiation reaching the surface of the 
earth, had no lethal effect. 
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Semmens (1930) found that the leaves of alfalfa, nasturtium, and grape- 
grown in polarized light with alternating periods of light and darkness 
showed temporary negative photoperiodisin. leaf fall, disappearance of 
starch, and signs of starvation. He believed that plants require both 
polarized and unpolarizcd light for the best growth. 

d. Intensity of Light .—According to Withrow (1936), the processes 
involving visible light are of two types—those which require light 
intensities above 100 fodt-candles and those which require lower light 
intensities. Photosynthesis falls within the first class and, aside from 
the length of day factor, is apparently the limiting factor that prevents 
the normal growth of plants in greenhouses during cloudy weather. In 
other respects, plants in grecnhou>cs appear to grow quite normally in 
light intensities of 100 foot-candles or less. Light intensities of 20 foot- 
candles, or less, are apparently sufficient for the synthesis of chlorophyll, 
for preventing etiolated characte ristics, for proper j>crmcahility. and for 
phototropic response. To sustain vigorous growth of plants in window- 
less greenhouses without the aid of sunlight would probably require 
intensities of 1,000 foot-candles for a period of 12 hr. per day. Low 
light intensities prevailing during the winter months frequently involve 


intensities of as low as 100 to 300 foot-candles during late morning and 
early afternoon, and plants grow very slowly under such conditions. It 
would probably be necessary to double at least these lower values with 
artificial radiation to satisfactorily accelerate growth. 

Under artificial light. Harvey (1922) found that some plants grew 
and bloomed over a wide range of light intensities, while others bloomed 
only in a very limited range. Thus, with the light intensity measured in 
foot-candles, the range of corn was j(H) to 3.0(H); tobacco. 800 to 10,000; 
Amaranthus retrofit ins. .">00 to 10 . 000 ; squash. 500 to 750; and wheal. 
650 to 800. Popp (1926) grew four varieties of soybean** for 7 days at a 
temperature of 19 to 23°C. under light intensities of 4.285, 1.536. 560. 
390, 250, and 26 foot-candles. res|>eclively. lie observed that the lower 
the light intensity the more rapid was the rate of stem elongation during the 
period of initial growth. The greatest general height was attained by 
plants under a light intensity averaging 560 foot-candles and the lowest 


under 26 foot-candles. The thickness of the stem was directly propor¬ 
tional to the light intensity, and there was a gradual decrease in vigor with 
decreasing light intensity. Adams (1924) Mieved that light of lower 
intensity but more prolonged "ill produce the same result as light of 
higher intensity but of shorter duration. Observations :is regards height, 
weight, and time of flowering on numerous plants grown in the green¬ 
house and in the open showed that the results were as satisfactory undei 
2 hr. exposure to light at midday as under 3 hr. exposure during the 
morning and afternoon. 
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Shirley (1931) noted that a light intensity of approximately 66 per cent 
was sufficient for the establishment of the seedlings of Norway pine, while 
light values below 17 per cent resulted in uncertain growth. It was 
observed by Arthur, Guthrie, and Newell (1930) that the tomato will be 
damaged by an intensity of light that causes little or no injury to other 
plants. Arthur and Stewart (1931) reported that plants of sunflower, 
buckwheat, dahlia, and tobacco grown during June and July produced 
greater dry weight of tissue when shaded. The tobacco plant reached a 
maximal dry weight in a light intensity of 35 per cent, sunflower in 
78 per cent, and dahlia and buckwheat in 58 per cent. In August and 
September, however, the increase in dry weight increased with higher 
transmission, and were highest in open sunlight. Steinbauer (1932) 
found with tree seedlings that the greatest response to an increased 
concentration of the nutrient solution occurred at the higher light 
intensities. Ashby and Oxley (1935) found that the dry weight of 
Lamia minor in light intensities of 80 to 1.600 foot-candles increased 
linearly with light intensity. Panchaud (1935) found that the ratio of 
water to the dry substance in the radish tended to decrease as the light 
intensity was increased. 

e. Length of Exposure to Light .—Although it has been known for a 
long time that the duration of exposure to light markedly affects the 
growth of plants, it is only within the past two decades that the subject 
has been extensively investigated. The striking results obtained by 
Garner and Allard (1920) in their extensive investigations on the effect of 
the relative length of day and night upon growth and reproduction in 
plants created a great amount of interest and stimulated research in this 
field. These investigators suggested the term “ photoperiodism ” to desig¬ 
nate the response of organisms to the relative length of day and night and 
“ photoperiod." to designate the favorable length of day for each organism. 

1. Continuous Light .—In general, it may be stated that the plants 
which are exposed longest to daylight attain the greatest production of 
dry matter. This subject has been especially studied by Adams (1920 to 
1925). In I.at. 45.5* N. during June and July, plants of corn, wheat, 
soybean, white mustard, wax bean, flax, tomato, and sunflower were 
darkened trom 1 to 5 hr. each clay. In almost all cases, the plants exposed 
longest to the action of light gave the greatest average weight and the 
greatest average* height. Wheat, rye, flax. hemp, soybeans, tomatoes, 
buckwheat, ami sunflowers were grown in darkness, in different periods of 
daylight ranging from 3 to 15 hr., and in artificial light in addition to full 
daylight, bringing the total exj»osure of light up to IS to 20 hr. In the 

•*: 'he tomato, soybean, buckwheat, and hemp, there appears to be 
an upper limit t.. the amount of light which a plant can utilize and above 
which i ' make* no additional growth. 
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Harvey (1922) grew a large number of plants under continuous 
artificial illumination with electric lights. These lights were mounted 
with ordinary enameled reflectors at a distance of 5 ft. from the plants 
and gave about 457 lumens per square foot. Under these conditions, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, buckwheat, white clover, peas, beans and 
a number of weeds grew from seed to maturity and set good seed. Pota¬ 
toes, tomatoes, red and alsikc clover, and squash bloomed but set no 
seed. Adams (1925) grew the castor bean from seed to seed under 
artificial light, while Tjebbcs and Upholf (1921) and Hostermann (1922 
obtained increased yields from greenhouse crops by the use of artificial 
light. Harrington (1926) grew cereals in the greenhouse during the 
winter through the use of artificial light to supplement the natural day¬ 
light. By this means he was able to grow to maturity three sticcoss.ve 

generations of wheat in one year. 

Redington (1929) reported tlmt Z.a may*. Gossypium larbarrum. 

Cucurbit,! pepo. Pi sum satiram. and Linum us,Minimum showed more 
growth with 10 hr. of light per day than in continuous light, lowering 
however, generally occurred earlier in continuous light. Heal (1 •>-•») 
found that the exposure of the plants of corn, cowpoa. soybean, musk- 
melon. and sunflower to the normal length of day ... May and Jun.- 
produced .... inhibitory effect on the growth in length of the stem and 
hypocotyl but a stimulatory effect on the growth of leaves and foha.eo .s 
cotyledons. Arthur. Guthrie, and Newell (1930, stated that the tomato 
is sensitive toeontinuons light. In cabbage plants the total carlmhydra.e 
was doubled in a 19-lir. day as compared to a 5-lir. day. Kulon (1.131 

found in the soyliean that the am.- of growth and nodule devc opn.cn 

was in direct proportion to the long.. day. Hamaley (193 ) note, 

that numerous garden vegetables, grains, weeds, nat.ve herbs, and 
ornamentals grown in the greenhouse ... continuous l.gbt were more 
elongated than the controls. 1-lowering was hastened ... some cases and 
inhibited in others. In continuous light, the root systems were less 
extensive and the stems showed a thinner cortex, less vascular tissue, and 
more pith 1 ban 1 be controls. 

Darrow (1933) stated that in Alaska the production of strawberries 
and tomatoes occurs under continuous light of G weeks' duration. Hin ge. 
Wickwire and 1-idler (1930) found that, in continuous dhiiiiinalinn. 
irritability in Mimosa pmlica did not fall during the nigh, but rema.m-d a. 
high day level. In continuous darkness it remains at the low nigh, level 

2. Short ami hmy Pays. Tin- work of Garner and Allard (1929 19-3' 
and of Thicker (1925. 1928. 1929) showed that plants, ... their behave., 
toward the length of light exposure, arrange themselves into three gem ml 
groups according to the effect of the treatment the tune of lowering 

(..) Those sjieeios and varieties which are apparently little alfeeted m 
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their time of blooming by the duration of the exposure to light. (6) 
Those plants which are caused to flower by the action of short days. 
Such plants are commonly called “short-day” plants, (c) Those plants 
which are forced into flowering through the action of long days. These 
have been designated “long-day” plants. 

(a) Fjowcring —Some of the plants that have been found to require 
short days to produce flowering are Maryland Mammoth tobacco, 
Biloxi soybeans, ragweed, Aster linariifolius, Phaseolus vulgaris, P. 
multiflorus, Cosmos, and Chrysanthemum. Some of those which require 
a long day for the production of flowers are Mandarin soybeans, Hibiscus, 
golden rod, climbing hempweed. timothy, radish, and perennial rye grass! 
The plants that are placed in the short-day group are those which can 
bloom only under a daily light period of 12 hr. or less, while those which 
arc placed in the long-day group require a length of daylight of more than 
12 hr. (Kellerman, 1926). 

The influence of the relative length of day upon the date of flowering 
can be illustrated by considering certain varieties of soybeans. If the 
Biloxi variety is planted about the middle of April in the latitude of 
Washington, D. C., approximately 125 days elapse between germination 
and the time of blooming. If, however, these plants are exposed to 
daylight for only / to 12 hr. the time elapsing between germination and 
blooming is only 28 days. The fact that certain varieties of plants arc 
early or late maturing is apparently connected with the different responses 
of these plants to the relative length of day and night. Thus for plant¬ 
ings in the field through the month of May, the average number of days 
from germination to blossoming for the Mandarin, Peking, Tokyo, and 
Biloxi varieties of soybeans was approximately 27, 56, 70, and 105days, 
respectively. When these plants are placed in the daylight for only 
/ to 12 hr. daily, they all bloom in approximately 28 days and thus 
all become early maturing. On the other hand, the late-maturing 
varieties may be maintained in the active vegetative condition for a 
prolonged period of time by continued exposure to a relatively long daily 
period of illumination. 


It is.n M ,o,s,l,U. to review hero all the- work that has been done on photoperiodism. 

TZ , r" 0 , "' ,, ° r,anl ? ,udios hav * * M * vn by Dnrrow and Waldo (1930, 1933) 

nn .he strawberry; Garner and Allard (1930) and Austin (1935) on soybeans; Forster, 
Tmker \asey, and Wadham (1932). Tincker (1932) and Hurd-Karrer (1933) on 
luat, Hondo Okamura, Isshiki, and Kasahara (1932) and Pan (1936) on rice; 

‘<> oTV": 1 ,Wh (,932 >» and p «* 0931) on chrysanthemums; 
(in-one, Uuhrow. and Kuhn,an (1932) and Withrow and Richman (1933) on green¬ 
ing flowe^^^^ Allard (1934) on timothy; Kamalev (1934) and Withrow 

■ '' ' M, ‘' ,c * 1X "' " a},nmcrous P^nhousc plants; Itobinson (1933) on flax; Allard 
• • > ind Kramer 193oi on various woody plants. Johnston (1936) reviews some 
oi the work m this regard. 
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According lo Withrow (1936) the intensity of the light necessary for the length¬ 
ening of the day varies widely for different plants. For the stock this value is between 
5 and 10 foot-candles. For Chinese aster ' 3 foot-candle is as effective as 100 foot- 
candles in inducing earlier blooming. Even *,« foot-candle, or about twice the inten¬ 
sity of bright moonlight, is sufficient to markedly influence the flowering of the 
“Heart of France” aster. Commercially, 1 to 25 foot-candles are now used. Tin- 
extra light can be applied at any time during the night for not less than 4 hr. or more 
than 6 hr. Garner and Allan! tl931) reported that breaking the continuity of the 
daily illumination period of plants by darkening them in the middle of the day for 
periods of to 5 hr. materially affected the general nutrition and amount of growth 
but as a rule failed to influence reproduction to a degn-c comparable with that pro¬ 
duced by excluding the early morning or late afternoon light of t he long summer days. 
Thus far the chrysanthemum is the only plant that is commercially treated with tin- 
short day. 

The red rays of the visible spectrum are the ones that are largely cllcetive in 
bringing long-da v plants into flower and in delaying the blooming of short-day plants. 
The blue rays are much less effective than the red rays. The lengthening of the day 
with green and yellow light has practically no effect. ... f 

The work of Gilbert 11926, and Adams <19251 suggests that the phenomena of 
response to relative length of day may In- influence,! by the temperature and humidity 
conditions to which the plant may Im- subjected during the growth period. Gilbert 
observed in soybeans and cotton that there was a definite retardation of flowering 
with the lower temperatures and higher humid.iy, while Conmm flowered much earlier 
and more normally under lower tcm,»crnturcs and higher humidity. -Wem and 
buckwheat exhibited no reaction to temperature and humidity conditions. In the 
case of Xanlhium pmns^uncun, grown under known conditions of temperature and 
relative davlight, it was found that temperature was the determining factor in influ¬ 
encing the time of flower primordia formation but was associated with the response 
to the length of day. Adams «|«J25> observed in numerous experiments carried out at 
different times of the year that a large number of plants showed as good growth 
under an average exposure to daylight of 569 hr. at a mean temperature of Ml V h 
as they did with an average ex, h, sure to light of 500 hr. at a temperature of I.K.2 l\ 
The temperature must always In- taken into account .n experiments dealing with the 

relation of plants to light. , , • n i 

Plitt (1932) showed that in some cases lom,M-rafurc had an influence on the 

responseof rntli.. « 1931 ' , , lm ' 

diflcre.ices may bo snlisli.u,od for Ick .. -lay m "■«»». r„mlnn,.l.»,.». Unix 

frail my may occur ..ad ton . . r »"V " •'■•> • <>f * hr - ,,r . . 

provided that I la- leaHK-m.im- and o.I.er factor, are favoral.lv adjusted 

The work of Sehafftter 11127) on the lltfltlcl.cc of the relative lei.t!tIt of .lav 

upon the reversal of sex ..top and ' l " l "" i ,s 

planted in the latitude of Colorado or ..tween May III and Auk. It) ... .he 

K reenho..se or in .1.s o. I"l« »l»osl dims-lou, slate. If. however. . he 

plantinjt i, done in the greenhouse la-t.een Any 20 and May I, sex reversal is ah.. 

sure to take place in inverse pm|M>rtiu» to the hliR.I, of daylight and the .. 

plantiliK and the .-nut-nt period of K row.h. Tins reversal of .he sexual s.a.e 

is in both three.lie,«. .stamina..- |.h.nls the n versal .s from maleness It. female- 

lies, ami in the ear.sdla.e plains from female,,ess to maleness. In cor.. . on 

Nov. I in the greenhouse. all individuals showed some tl.-Krta- of female expr.. 

in the tassel, whereas if planl.d in lilt- spring or summer, they showed only pur. it 

Htiiiiiiimtc ti^nels 
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Richey and Sprague (1932) showed that the reversal of sex expression in maize m 
influenced l»y environment and heredity, and that shorter periods of daylight and 
lower temperature tend to cause silks to develop in the tassel. It was noted l»v Allard 
(1932) that the hog peanut (Fncita comosa) developed blue, aerial, perfect flowers 
only when the days were not less than 13.5 hr. in length. The deist ogam ic flowers 
were developed under lengths of day ranging from 5 to 13.5 hr. 

(fc) Development of Storage Orpins—The duration of the daily illumination period 
not only influences the quantity of photosvnthetic material that is formed but also 
may determine the use that the plant can make of it. The changes in the character 
of vegetative growth due to the alteration of the period of light exposure are frequently 
as clear and striking as the change from the vegetative to the flower behavior. The 
(ilobc spring radish when exposed to a 7-hr. day enlarged its root for at least a year. 
The Irish potato and the Jerusalem artichoke developed tubers only under relatively 
short days. Carrots did not produce a bulbous root under a very short day but under 
>i 14-hr. day developed n typical carrot root. In no ease did the light period best 
adapted to the formation of bulbs, tubers, or storage roots coincide with the best 
daylight period adapted for the upward or top growth of the particular plant under 
consideration (Kcllormnn, 1926). 

In Puerto Rico, McClelland (1928) found that onions were very sensitive to the 
duration of the daily light period, and that different varieties varied in their response. 
Short days favored leaf growth but inhibited bulb formation, for which longer days 
arc necessary. The variety Bermuda white showed itself to be adapted for growing 
in such latitudes as have a maximal day length only slightly in excess of 13 hr. The 
Prize Taker and other varieties were found to be wholly unsuited for growing under 
such day lengths, the plants remaining in the spring-onion stage rather than forming 
bulbs. Under daily light exposures of a little more than 15 hr., normal bulb formation 
was rapid for all the varieties tried. The longer exposures favored growth of tops in 
potatoes, while the shorter exposures fnvorod tuherization. 

It was observed by Zimmerman and Hitchcock (1929) that the length of day 
markedly affects the type of root system formed by dahlia cuttings. The long-day 
exposure gave rise to a fibrous root system, while short-day illumination resulted 
in a heavy root storage. Weaver and Himmel (1929) found in investigating both 
short- and long-day plants that the development of the root system for different 
exposures was in all cases in direct correlation with the development of tops. 

<ci Chemical Change*. -According to Garner, Bacon, and Allard (1924), the light 
period influences the acidity relations, the form of carlmhydratcs present in the plant, 
ami probably the water content of the tissues. 


Ill the case of short-day plants, a relatively long daily illumination period was 
associated with a progressive increase in the actual acidity, particularly in the regions 
-•I the growing points. This increase continued until the upper portion of the plant 
m'cuiiic more acid than the lower ponkm. Exposure to a relatively short daily 
light period was followed by only a moderate increase until a level was approached at 
"ic i flow ••ring was initiated. I nder the short-day exposure the upper portions 
Ot the plant were h-s* arid than the lower portions. After flowering had been initi¬ 
ated, tl r ' ' ' pro * rwsive incrc *we acidity in the vegetative parts of the plant. 

An abrupt r rai.sf.-r from a long day to a short day caused a sudden and sharp decrease 
in acidity m the region of the growing point, which usually occurred about 3 to 5 days 
■' r / ; : '' l ,a, l b'cn made. This drop in acidity, which was believed to indi- 

, *°i | ,r " MI tbc vegetative to the flowering condition, was only 
temporary ai d rapidly rose to the original level. 




!• 

ft 


■ o? ( us,nos a transfer from a long to a short day resulted in a material 
•lueim: sugar in the upp. r imrtion of the stem within 48 hr. after the 
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transfer Imd been made. Two days later this increase in Mi K ar content »:w found 
to be in the form of polysaccharides ami was acconi|wnicd by a >h K hi decrease in tin- 
water content. Twelve days later after flowering buds had appean-d. the increaM-d 
.■urbol.ydn.lc was in tin- form of u.unosaerharoscs. ..Idle a cuttstderal.l. u» u» m the 

water content had occurred. In tin- summer radish, the .long:... of the stem 

resulting from an exposure to a long day was associated w.tl. an ...creased eon ent 
of reducing sugar in the tissues with the maximal concentration m the upper portion 

of the stem. , , 

Dents (1925) found that the cell-sap concentration in the leaves was l?rcatost in 

those plants exposed to a long day. while it was more concentrated m the fn„. of the 

tomato which had been exposed to a short day. Ib suited that thediffer.-.,ces... 

the relative length of day and night might influence the form of plant development b> 

n change in the nitrogen /carbohydrate ratio. 

It was noted by Pfeiffer (1920. 19281 that, in plants whirl, were >-.b,ected to sl.or 
exposures to light', there was less total growth, a lower produet,on »f different,a.ed 

tissue, and lower carlmhvdrulo and protein ..m, than m which hadss-n 

longer in the light. Hurd-Karrcr .I Dicks.1934. "P"'"' 

plants in the lillering slage had the lug.. ..I the h.w.-t tnl.,1,, tr^-t, 

percentage in the lung day. which a..h-ntted .1.h.ngaimn ..f theetdu. 

The lowest percentage of carlmh.dr.I.Inch-, of mtr.arcn were I■ 

the short dav. which retarded heading and ... m large, »db 

some sterility and ..ed yield-. The pH -. " «- "» *■«• '^ *> 

highest u. the short day w.tl.» temi-™’""'. h...-, ... he hum d»> 

high ..ratlin-. Itnhhdph 1 1933. rc,..„.xl -ha. the plan .- -f " ' 

reading to.. ..lit re.„,ire.l 7 d a-for ,he ... . 

aeeun.uh. 1 io., of earl.ydrat. .I . .. .. ... . ''''' 

a, the base of .he Men, a . hen . . .. Kn.. ' n. 

and Vinogradova 11936, re,mr..al that.-h.ut.mng of the da, earned a onsuh 

mid regular increase of uctiviiv of |MToxid.*H* J'"' . ... . 

of the plant was exposed ,o the full length of ..by of sum.r and I h.» P r 

received only ID hr. of hgh. dad,, the I.. ..6ow. red, »h th ( ,, 

ponton of the stem of .. dee,eased as ,he a.. pi .. -I I on a m 

live to „ repnaluetive type of crowd. I, . tonga, mn eea-ed and ege, , gr 

was ,he high ea.ala-e activt.y oturnisl. In .hud hales n h . - 

■ here ... same marked change in . -a,alas.- act.vMy as Was f.u n .n a n 

. t .i I V„ such cli.-tngc, however, could In- noticed III III* I* ' 1 

r,p«-x of the spinach. >"• n «• ...... . .. . 

immcdiutflv adjacent to lb- apex or .I leaves, Knot Itrb-ved tha, Ira lads 

suggest a highly localised respiu.se ,n the plan, to the .hanged length of da,. 

3. Electricity.—This topic «•»» •«“ '«■ 

of tin- effects of .-leelrioily on crop product...... :ei«l of the ol 

electrical phenomena i„ the tissues of I he plant 

„ Eff'd* on Crop /Vm/orf/o,■.-Black,,,an. la-gg, ami (.r.-gory (!-*-» 
expose,1 the eoleoptile of the harley seedling for |mt.o.Is nl I ft -1 hr "■ 
eleetrie discharge fro.,, a |H.i,d charged postttvely to alum, 11 It UK, -■ 


Vo 
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and placed 2 cm. above the coleoptile so that a current of the order of 

0.5 X KT 10 amp. passed through it 

The increase in the rate of growth reached 4 per cent of the normal 
rate in the first hour, and if the current was continued for another 2 hr., 
the effect went on increasing, so that at the end of the third hour an 
increase of 5 per cent of the normal occurred. When the current was 
stopped there was a striking aftereffect, the rate of growth continuing 
to rise for at least 4 hr. after the cessation of the discharge. The after¬ 
effect was greater than the direct effect and resulted in the fifth hour 
in an increase of 12.6 per cent of the actual rate of the control plants. 
This aftereffect, as measured by the increase in the rate of growth in 
the fifth hour from the start of the discharge, was greater with the short 
discharge of 1 hr. than with the longer discharge period of 3 hr. 

When the point was negatively charged and a current of the same 
intensity passed through the seedling for 3 hr., the rate of growth increased 
during the first hour, but the increase instead of becoming greater with 
time as with a current in the other direction became less, so that at the 
end of the third hour the rate was little if at all above the normal. When 
after 3 hr. the current was stopped, a stimulating aftereffect occurred, 
|>ut not so marked as with the positively charged point. These results 
were treated statistically by Gregory and Batten (1926) and were 
found to provide significant evidence of the physiological effect of the 
discharge. 

The significance of electrical discharges on field crops was pointed 
out by Jorgensen and Priestley (1914) and by Jorgensen and Stiles (1917). 
The most extensive field work in this regard, however, was performed by 
Blackmail (1924) in experiments with spring-sown oats and barley, 
winter wheat. and clover. A discharge was given at the rate of 0.5 to 1.0 
uiiUiamp. per acre from three insulated wires stretched above the crop 
at a height of about 7 ft. and charged to a voltage of 40.000 to 80,000. 
The discharge wa< usually given for 6 hr. a day in two periods. 3 hr. in the 
morning and 3 hr. in the afternoon. In the case of the 18 experiments 
with oats and barley, 14 gave positive results in favor of the electrified 
plots, while 4 showed decreased yields compared with the controls. 
The increased yield ranged from It) to 50 per cent, while none of the 
negative results was so much as 10 per cent. The beneficial effects on 
winter wheat and clover, however, were uncertain. Blackman and I-egg 
(1924) ran pot cultures of young cereals concurrently with the above 
field exp- riments. Networks charged to a high voltage were suspended 
over the plant- by in>ulating supports and so arranged that they could 
be raised or lowered and thus vary the strength of the current passing 
to the plant. The plants showed marked sensitiveness to currents of 
very low intensity, definite increases in dry weight being obtained with 
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currents as low as 1 X 10- amp. per plant. The optimum intensity of 

current appeared to be below 1 X 10 amp. 

Briggs Campbell. Heald, and Flint (1926) in electroeultural oxpen- 
ments extending over 8 years at the Arlington Experimental l arms found 

above the plants. Under such (1932) 

increased 12.6 per ertd •«! irl J |,y means of elect rode*. 

subjected seedlings m the so l growth as much as 400 per 

After 13 days this tops. Musso (.933, 

cent but did no • > , j a greater number of stalks, and 

found that oats headed fjT* „ |p po|l(rols W , 1MI a strong, 

yielded 20 per cent nu.r I »««*« ^ #||d Pi , 

positive potential was ap^ , vi rfd of wheat by treating the 

however, could find no me re 

seeds electrically. conditions under which elec- 

trtcal treatments should K ^ ■ >fini|e sla tements can be made 
mental wA 1 riri ,v on growth and crop production, 

concerning the e ffect, o rica | current in those eases where 

The mode of he J-ld. ^ ^ Bla c klmlll (1924) 

increased yields hau |r |.. ilp( , , |iia a deeper green than those 

noted that some ea- ^ ( '| ^ ^ ^ js apimrMlt | y of the nature 

of the control ' , , ili(>||a , ,.„ergy in most of the ex|>eriments was 

of a stimulus, Miner • tke plant was receiving 

less than one-thousandth ol me ""m. 

from the sun. I atmosphere becomes heavily 

, U f ,U !f 'T "rf" storms t'ha. occur in the Great 

SZiS... th, this causes „.bed injury 

to cereals which has been observed after suel. storms. 

• T.Mur* —Waller (1900) nn«l Waller (1924, I9ft>) 
b. Electrical _ __ |||:|||| ..juicily is pf.»lu.asl by U.e tissue 

reported tlmt. when tilth J ,-urrei.l is of interest on account of the 

under certain ronduinn*- ' ((> llMPg9 reference to plant .. It 

distinct siltmlhanr,- Ilia I ..lan.iral reactions in tin- plant hr 

was helieveit that Th,- pi.. res.. is show.. 

bv‘theareln £llTp£«*- re ""> .*"" .. "' UV " y 
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of the chlorophyll, although it may occur in the absence of ehlorophyll as shownm the 
eases of H.j.hangm petals and in blanched celery. The direction of the current is 
apparently determined by the kind of leaf and by the conditions to which it is sub¬ 
jected. Dixon and Bcnnet-Clark (1927) found that a moderate electrical current 
,n a tissue caused a fall in electrical resistance which became less and less rapid. After 
a few minutes the resistance began to rise and reached the normal in about an hour 
They suggested that the ability of a current to stimulate a cell is determined b> the 
potential difference across the membrane of the cell. ^ . 

The electrical phenomena in plant tissues have been studied more rcccntlj by 
Marsh (192S), Vysotskii (1928), llmrath (1928), Lund (1929, 1931, 1932), Lund and 

Bush (1930), Glass (1933), Ilehm (1936), and Scifns (1936). 

It was observed by Marsh (1928) that the c.m.f. of a given length of on on root 
was the algebraic sum of the c.m.fs. of the cells of such length. He considered that the 
electric polarity of the root or a part of it is a fluctuating quantity which may be 
increased, diminished, or reversed by changes in the environment or the internal 
processes of cells. Lund (1929) reported the existence of an easily measurable, inher- 
cut electric polaritv in the main stems of the Douglas and white firs. This c.m. . 
varies from 30 to 200 mv. in different trees. The apical growing point is generally 
positive with respect to the more basal parts of the stem. This e.m.f. is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the c.m.fs. of the individual segments of the stem. He reported that 
• he cells of the onion root, of the leaf of BryophyUum, and of Douglas fir generate 
electric currents continuously. The orientation of the electric polarities is such that 
they act in scries and parallel and sometimes may be observed to oppose one another s 
electromotive forces like electric batteries. In the Dougins fir the unstimulated stem 
and each lateral branch exhibit an electric polarity. The apex is electropositive to 
the basal parts of the stem, while the unstiinulated npex of the main stem is electro- 
positive to the apex of each lateral branch. Thus positive electric dominance of the 
main apex corresponds to its dominance in growth. 

Lund and Hush 11930) reported that the distal part of the petiole of Bryophyllum 
was positive to the growing poin's and selected points in the lamina. Lund (19 
found that the cortex of the Douglas fir is the origin of a characteristic e.m.f. Th° 
orient a lion of this radial e.m.f. in the cortex is opposite that in the wood. T,Uf ^ 
increases toward the apex, while that in the wood decreases. In 1932 he reported that 
the longitudinal and radial c.m.fs. in the intact stem below the apex arc both greatly 
decreased by lowering the temperature and increased by raising it. The radial e.m.f. 
of the isolated wood axis is affected in a similar manner. The c.m.fs. of dead stems is 
not affected by temperature changes. Lund believed that electric currents continu¬ 
ally flow along certain circuits in the tree, thus correlating the living parts of the whole 
tree and making it a definite and continuous electrified system. 

Krhm 193»i reported that in the scarlet runner bean {Bhatcolus mullifiora) certain 
electrical polarities in the region of the axillary buds possessed characteristics that 
suggest the possibility of their playing a role in bud inhibition. They possessed a 
relatively constant orientation in both young and old tissues which was raaintaine 
under varied conditions. He stated that these potential differences arc due to the 
activities of living cells. _ . 

Seifriz H936) in studies of the nature of protoplasm reported that the tissues o 
apple, pear, banana, onion, carrot, and potato, among others, are transformed into a 
>oft. usually dark-colored mass when they are the cathode of a 110 -volt, direct 
current. When they w>*rc used ns the anode, little or no change was produced. c 
primary e:ni>e i \ the degradation i* thought to be proteolysis catalyzed by intmeel u ar 
proteoK iie . u/ymes that are mlered arrive by the reducing conditions existing i 
the eatlimlc. 
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4 Hydrogen-ion Concentration. -The effects of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration on the various activities of the plant have been stated 

saidin regard to its direct effect upon growth. McCall (1923) emphasized 
he fact that the intensity of the acidity of the soil... many ...stances .s of 

Knud. 

LT(1925) st.tod ll»l .1* hyd™— **“' m ” y 

r«..o„ in plant- oil,or .|»n J „( ,l„ 

JK= —-- 

tabulated in the followmn table: 



-- i 

OfllMKII'l 

Investigator 

Plant-* 

Olitiinum 

I.H 

Investigator 

Plai.t" j ,.|| 




• 

Kntehioin-Wall her 

Buckwheat 

5.0 to6.5 

Wherry (1024,... 

Timothy 

Alfalfa, bailey, ami »0 

(1030). 

Mryei tlO.iOi ...| 




orchard glBM 

XthtmVo lufoi 

4 5 to 0 0 


AUikr clover ami • » 
bert 

Radish. rutabaga. 7 O 


Onion 

0 0 to 7 0 


... 


ami wheat 

Fill Mir ll (19311- 

Tomato** 

8 4 


Lu|>ihc. |*ea*. ■•••1 '■ ° 

lettuce 

75 


clover 





5 (l 

On,* 


Kvei bearing 

5 3 to 5.5 


Flu* and tar,.»l» 1 ’ 

\>alllllNM 1 r • 

*t raw berry 


Hiilrru <1020,.... 

P,..rU|.|4c 

lluihhoblei (19321. 

Kenti 

Could not 
deter mino 

Power. (1027, .. 

Alfalfa and ul-»ke J *««•«' 

| Hungarian vnl. 

GiHiilry (19321 

| Iri* 

7 0 to 7 4 


Spearmint 

II irk* (1032' - 

!.tm *i.i Iritulfil 

4 0 to 7.3 

Wunn (1027, 

Ckl>*> Hi * * 

Wemeta (10321 

Cauliflower 

5 5 to 0.0 

Arrheniuu (1020, 

Kye. |K*tata. - « 

Potato 

1.8 to 5.4 


•ml timothy _ . 

Beef, bailey, ami 7.0 to. ■ 
alfalfa 





4 . i MWI, lu.licv.-.l I hut iiluiitu in a fertile soil cun tolerate higher aridity 
Aslunder (I J20> »* ... J, i( Tail:«..«! Knott (1033) eonrluded from a stmlv 

than those gn.w.ng.n an. f im|H ,,s.hle to designate any purlin,h.r so,I 

of the muck so,Is of New ^ <>f |hp w i„ plan. 

nation ..Hie "e"’";*;.;;. ‘ ..t «t .... n... 

" ith hWl oxi ‘ ,n,Um * 
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, pfTpftivc than the hydrogen-ion concentration 

^ W “-ir •'-.ore influence on growth than .he sol. 


mmmiSm 

WMW=jM 111 

Hidings of .he dividing cell. uauafly have a P«« “^.eof ,hc 


vvlen. ia more acid than .hat of the phloem. The vanou, J.ssuca of the broad bean, 
potato, and sunflower never showed a reaction less than pH 7.0. . 

6. Gases.—In 1908 Crocker and Knight found .ha. .he flowers of 
extremely sensitive .o traces of illuminating gas. They observed **•£££* 
.ions of 1 par. in 40,000 parts of air killed the young bud. »d prevCT.rfrte open.ng 
of those already showing the petals. A conccn.rat.on of 1 part of gas w M.™ " 
air caused the closing of the open flowers after 12 , 1 ^n det«. ng 

reported that the following plants were found to be well adapted for use in ,de.«.mg 

illtimi.. gas in greenhouses: Lpe.prrnc.tm r.euUnU . " 

pmlien, Hicinu, eommuni,. an.l IMnrn «r„nomum. Traces of gas » 

. pin,.Stic growth of the petal, of all of these plants. Thu. .amount o «« “ f ‘ r ^ 
the limit of odor. The following plants were no. tnjured by ^ n{ , 

enough present to he detected by ouor: Caladtum cculmlum, Luptnut prrrnnu, 

Eriobolrm japoniea, Phornix cannrirnsit, and others. . pmrkcr 

The effect s of illuminating gas on plants have been reported by Hitcluoi , j 

and Zimmerman <1030. 1931. 1932, 1934). Deuber (1932. 1933. 1934), and Ztnkwnng 
,1932). This gas hastens the abscission of leaves, fruits, and flowers of mini 
plants. Apparently the abscission layer of these parts is stimulated to produce 
new cells, which results in the separation of the leaf from the stem. T i j 

of the buds of young oak and catalpa trees may be ovonxmicbytreatmcn 
illuminating gas. The opinaaty of leaves is one of the universal effects ot tins g 

upon leafv plants. . . . , „„ ccpl i 

llitelo.k. Crocker, and Zimmerman ,19341 reported that the tox.e.ty of g»t*w 

soils is due primarily to the constituents of illuminating gas that combine "« 
soil particles. After this combination, the gas constituents are not readily rem 
hv aeration or lea-hing. According to these investigators (1932), the injury g 
to plants was lessened when it was first passed through water, sodium h> . ‘ / 
soil or moss peat before reaching the plant. Zinkernagel <1932) found that \ ^ 

nient of onion roots f..r a few hours with illuminating gas caused the spindle 
cells m the early stages of division to disappear. This interfered with the m0 V '"^ 

• t In- absence of t his gas t he spindle reformeo 


of the chromosomes to the poles. 


!.ater in 
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and cell division was completed. When in gas. the roots did respond ... gravity 

hut grew upward. __ , . . f 

Crocker, Zimmerman, and Hiteheoek (1932) tested 202 spcr.es an. vartettes o 

plants with 3S ,lifter gases. Approximately 44 per cent of these plants showed 

induced cpinastv hut only in the presence of five of these gases: ethylene, acetylene, 
propylene, carbon monoxide. and Imtylene. If the concent rat.on of ethylene were 
taken ns one, then the concentration required for a response was -.00 for acetykm- 
and propylene, 5,000 for carls.., monoxnle. and 500.000 for butylene. All the effet- 

five gases were carbon gases with unsaturat.d .Is Tltetr cOco,™ , no. 

correlated with their solubilities in water, hu. may !*• relate! to their ah,l..> to tom- 
hine with one or more constituents of tin- protoplasm. 

According to Rodriguez (19321 the use of smoke on pineapple plants in tlie 6. d 
Puerto Rico reunited in the general flowering of all plants andI ... early fruit produet,on. 
The quantity of the smoke was apparently unimportant. * 
of the smoke, and not the inereased temperature, was resins 

Det.ber (1934 » place,I the roots.,! ... pla.t.s .ha. had beet, exp, - ' ■ 

. ... .. iri.'i.i solutions eoiitaimng methylene him m < 


One or more constituents 
ihie for the flowering 
i toilliiminat- 

lug and ethylene gases into.rte.tl ... mc.ny.enc mue it. eotteett- 

Irations of 1 o 10 p p ut. The results indteated that .1,., ... -bos preset,.cd 

hcZstpsl'ltestpl.recover ..'Tec, ... term,.,, 

and Crocker (1934) found .1,:., the plants of •» dtlferett. germ were ..cpttblc to 

inty fro,,, -he vapors.. <•. - ..""" * 

mercuric chloride. 



least resistant . .... 

leaves were more rcadtly W-Ml |»« 1 " ' during tire ttigh. were.re 

were more resistant than tie 


**!• T*;..; , 3':" : da ,rkw4.es, was .he .St sttsccpt.blc. 

rests,,.,,. .!,«„ lltos., .rested d„rtug be , a 

being injured by a f,iimgt.it. . " 4,1 I* I'' ,,,r • 

resist uni, wttbstandtttg .ki p |j ^.'“'lOMtUt.,1 plan., from l« species wi. 

curlmn'monoxide, smi, ... « ..^ " f , "" V " S 


showed hyponnsty. 

The effeets of ethylene on 


.. pl.tt.ls have l..s„ tm.re ex.ensively studied 1 hut. .hose 

„ ■ <|f lv ,. r k.. r > who have retried in this regard are Harvey 

Creeke, ■•.M i,. Hsrvcv . ^ »- rv ^ B ““ 

..*.. <- 3 ; n? " * .« . 

I.v a naslie drooping of lit •" 30 deg. when exposed 


(1913). Knight 

inerinan. 

Harvey (1913) found that i 

l ie* rMl 1 ' H Mmrt'iVhvl'-fie to 10 . 000.000 parts of air. Knight and Crocker (I9I3» 

showed hu'. .oh.. sttiokc ... ra.i.. 1.000 p.p ttt. catt.pl a r, d, 

the rate of eloogatiot, ..pea. ..5.000 p p m. cot.tpictcly sn.ppcd donga- 

lion, 

and 


ra.i* of donga. .. I- " 1 ' . '' l ,, l ' , , 

. They tlclcrmiti-tl .. ell.yle.re was .he .s„,.po„c„l that I lots affected growth. 

I'.ha. .he sweet pea was a d. lica.c ittdicn.or of .he presence of tins gas that. 


I,n> * J VtsKO- (1915) believed .ha. Chylene is .lie most linrmfiil tamsliliiciil • 

„.|v high ••onernlrations of gas when other siihslsmet 

of III 


Harvey and 

uminating gas except in extremely ... • , , . 

Harvev 1191 i investigated the ehanges in the metabolism 
| I.V the aelion of ethylene. In the treated plant 


may play a part. 


HWeet whirl, were eaus**« 


ih. 
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simple soluble substances increase,1 at the expense of the higher soluble an,I insoluble 
forms. Thus the sugars, amino aei.ls, amides, polypepttds, and hpotds tncrcascd b 
8 per cent, while the insoluble substances as proteins, starch, and cellulose correspond¬ 
ingly diminished. The water content of the treate,I and untreated plan*, however, 
remained the same. The osmotic pressure of the treated plants increased as did 
iilso tlit? permeability of the protoplasmic membrane. 

Ethylene apparently always causes epinasty in leaves, and may also cam* absent- 
sion of ionves and flmvors, depending upon the environmental conditions and the kind 
of plant. The effects of illuminating gas on plants are due in a large degree to the 
ethvlene in it. According to Crocker, Zimmerman and Hitchcock (1932) this gas 
does not act directly by inducing epinasty of petioles but probably acts indirectly 
by modifying the equilibrium position of the petiole with gravity, as shown by Acl- 
jubow (1901, 1911). ... . f mi 

Priestley 0922 ) suggested that the effect of the injurious components of illuminat¬ 
ing gas on the steins and root s of et Mated plants is due to t heir inhibit ion of the forma- 
tinn of an unbroken primary endodonni* normally present in these structures. I he 
unsaturated hydrocarbons prevent the formation of a functional endoderuiis by 
preventing tlie*normal aeeunnil.ilion of unsnturaled acids in the region of the future 
Ctispariaii strip. Woffondcn and Priestley (1924) traced the effect of coal gas upon 
ihe stem of Sainbucii* to its action upon cork and lenticcl formation. )\ hen the cork 
cells are cut off from the phcllogcn, they are very susceptible to the presence of coal 
g:is The fattv acids diffusing from the protoplasm fail to remain in and on the walls, 
so that no suborn, lamella can be formed. This is due apparently to the greater 
mobility of unsnturaled fatty acids in the presence of the gaseous unsaturated hydro- 
earbons present in «lie coal gas. They Mievrd that coal gas will not lx- toxic to cork- 
cnvclopcd I issue except in the caw of leakage from buri.il gas mains around the roots. 

6. Other Factors. It was reported by Thornton (1930) that treatment with 
earl >on dioxide in concent rat ions of .*. to 30 per rent was effective in prolonging the 
life of cut roses when stored at 3* to .Ml F. lie stated (1931) that the percentage 

„f ... necessary t.. cans.- injury to fruits and vegetables in storage ,s 

related directly to the firmness of the tissue and inversely to the amount of moisture 
upon their surfaces. Miller and brooks (1932) could not find any change in the 
percentage of the various cnrl»ohydralcs of peaches and cherries when they "ere 
treated hi storage with carbon dioxide. Pearl. Kdwards, Winsor, and Wilisor (1934) 
Hated that the seedlings of cociiinl»cr showed a diminished growth rate and less 
efficient transloeation of f.MHl materials as the ventilation was progressively lessened. 

It was shown by Sampson ami McCarty i!93tf» in California that the rate of 
growth of the needle grass iSlifm pulchni) in winter is controlled by atmospheric 
tempera lures; m spring and early siiuinicr it is partly related to the internal factors, 
among which the loo, l supply and growth habits arc predominant. Hoot growth 
iieciirred ill the aiiiuiuii after the top growth had practically ceased. Bnilcv (1933) 
found that soaking the seeds of dwarf bean in distilled water for varying periods of 
llllie resulted ill i progressive de. rease in ilie growth rate of the plants produced and 
tie,. s>:irv for them to reach maturity. Livingston 11034), in a compre- 
ipi r. emphasi/e.| that the general organization of the organism and its 
m must be studied together if we are to understand the former. Brain 
ii, I that plants which were roiate.1 on a horizontal clinostat showed an 
i p..i? growth and a decrease in shoot growth. He believed that this fact 
that a different growth uieehaiiisni is involved in the opposite tropisms of 

(Hit 

1921 stated ihat the growth of the tubes of cultured pollen grains required 
• re w:i' an increase of growth in length of t*0 to 142 percent bv the addition 


in l lie ! Hu 
Iiensiv. 
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of sterile yeast to it..- sugar medium. The grew. I,-promo,,.* sulmlai.ee co,.lamed ... 
the vcast was water soluble, heat stable, and active in small amounts. The add ..on 
of extracts of the potato and of pistils of flowers to .be art.fie.al ...cd.um regu arlj 
i..ereused the growth of pollen tul.cs. R. id <19301 l-beved that the seedbngs of the 
Hubbard squash u.ilixed their nitrogenous reserves ... a .bm-r. nl manner a 
seasons of the year. Thus the leaves of plants grown ... December eoiitainrd ...... 

morc'of the total nitrogen tin.., those go.. May. The ..gm- »■ M->| 

contained much ...ore of their nitrogen in tin- roots. Gustafson and l.a,ng 931 
considered that the decrease in the ptoducivi.y of the later developedJ 
in tomatoes under ordinary con.h.ious is due to a decrease ... ataduMe “ 
material, which hasl.ee., utilised by the firs,-formed fruit .. »“X ^ hX 

material and not the presence of inl.ihil.ug ... tin- cans, of th. f.nalliuM 

Tthe later formed fruit. Harrison (193. - no.ed that .In- shor.er the grass was cl 
and the greater its leaf area was reduced, the sun.. was the quaintly of roots pro- 

duced, and that 

.SS".<.■..« f fir fc 

.: 

turtium, ami peas uould « rox ' , M ,„o m-I* of tomato 

Xt V VlIegmwnum.eMhe I:.... ..tier plants when ... 

every r ‘7..hc.nical activity of water a,.. 

Lloyd and Harm* 1 “ , ml.vdnd. mliioh is pn-wiH in law quant it kh 

to l,o uiMJOoiatod wijli I-' «- »• 1 '• and pl,o«usv„.ho>,s of S^yn, 

ovon a. relatively l..*h -■ ,n tril.ydrol than in Urn*' 

were aocoloratod to a fcnulrr w*iv« 

riel, in monohydrol and d.l.y.ln.l . , ... studied by l.yon 

'fl.e effects of the .. Her- ■■' . X IV.Ihsms and 1,.edge , .912., ... 

11905). Montgomery . , Th.-.r observations ind.ea.ed 

praotioally all oasos. 


<\ Yhi«\wi.i7.vrioN 

1. General Consideration. The tern.s •• larovization ” '•.Inrovi- 
..Yarovization " an.I " lamvlsit” have been used l.y the Russians 

to indicate a certain tr,-a.. «f »'«■*■ ^ nn-ans literally ” mak.ng 

sprit,Klikf.” The Kiwli-h have -se.l ••Spr.ngtf.cnt.on Spm.g.zaln.n. 

and "Vernalization” to d.-cril-- this treatment. 1 he last . has 

become widely used and «ill '«• »«*'-> thts dtsettsstott. 

According to Thomson (1U36) v.-rm.l.zatton is the name a,,,, nd to 
treatment given to seeds before sowing to hasten the tune of llow.-img 
of the plants that will develop front them. Mart.,, <1«3) and l-an.l- 
(11133) staled that it is a .. of treating thes .Is of w.nter ee.eals 
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so that they may mature from spring sowing, and of treating the seeds 
of spring cereals and other spring crops to advance the time of repro¬ 
duction and maturity. Thomson (1936) stated that the essence of the 
vernalization treatment of seeds is that the stages incident to the devel¬ 
oping plant are passed before the seeds are sown and yet the seeds are 
in a condition to be sown by the ordinary methods. Briefly this con¬ 
sists of starting germination and then holding it in check by the proper 
moisture, temperature, and light relations, as experience has indicated. 
The seeds are germinated until the radicles arc just beginning to break 
the seed coats and then restraining treatments are applied. These 
treatments cannot be successfully applied to dormant seeds, but the 
embryo must have started development and growth. After the seeds 
have been treated in this manner, they may be planted immediately or 

dried and kept for a later planting. • 

Accoi^ling to McKinney and Sando (1933). Martin (1933), Laude 
(1933), and McKee (1935), in winter cereals the vernalization process 
consists of adding water to the seeds in an amount that will barely pro¬ 
duce visible germination. This requires a period of 1 to 2 days in the 
processing chamber with the temperature at 10 to 12°C. ihe seeds are 
then transferred to a temperature of 3 to 5°C\. stirred frequently, and 
their moisture content kept constant by the additions of water. The 
time required in the cool room will vary, depending upon the tempera¬ 
ture and variety of the seeds, but the average time is from 35 to 45 days. 
Lysenko (1932) stated that vernalization, at least for some plants, should 
lie completed in darkness. He also stated that with plants requiring 
high temperatures for germination, such as corn, foxtail, millet, soybeans. 
Sudan grass, and other sorghums, the treatment during the germination 
stage is much the same as with the cereal grains. After germination 
has begun, however, the seeds are kept at 20 to 30°C. for 5 to 10 days. 

1 \ Vernalization is really an old and well-known seed treatment under a 
AmV name. The fact that the low temperature requirement of winter 
cereals can be satisfied in the early stages of_ germination has been 
known *nice 1S37. A process very similar to what is now called “vernal¬ 
ization'* was well described in 1849 in the “New American Farm Book,” 
a standard reference book on agriculture at that time. In 1857 Klippart 
wrote in the annual report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, “To 
convert winter wheat into spring wheat, nothing more is necessary than 
that ihe winter”wheat should be allowed to germinate slightly in the fall 
or winter but kepfTrom vegetating by a low temperature of freezing 

until it .-an be sown in the spring. I This is usually done by soaking and 

sprouting the seed and freezing it'while in this state and keeping it 
frozen until the season for spring sowing has arrived. Only two things 
seem requisite, germination and freezing. The experiment of converting 
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winter wheat into a spring wheat has met with great success. It retains 
many of its primitive winter wheat qualities and is inferior in no respect 
to the best varieties of spring wheat and produces at the rate of 28 bu. 
per acre ” Klebs (1913). Gassner (1918). Maximow and Pojarkova 
(1925), and Maximow and Krotkina (1930) have contributed to this work. 

2/Economic Value— Vernalization has been used in field practice to 
a considerable extent in Russia during the past 6 years and has attracted 
attention in western Europe and in North America. 

Sando (1930. 1933); Gfeller, Derrick, and Fraser (1933), bpragu. 
(1934)- Peltier and Kiesselbach (1934); McKinney. Sando, and others 

studied the practicability of vernalization. 1 he available ndnw 
indicates that the process don. not offer great ,.oss.b,ht.es ... coninw d 
wheat production in the United States. There are available .n th. 
country so many spring varieties well adapted to the spring-wheat 
regions that there appears to he no need for the vernalization of‘winter 
varieties It also seems doubtful if vernalization of spring varieties w.l 
return fields proportional to the cos, of treating. It has been suggested 
that it might be used for spring seeding in winter-wheat areas where the 
fall sowing has perished. In many cases, however, the need for spring 
sowing cannot be determined in sufficient tune to permit vernalization. 
In England, winter-sown wheat always yields lies,, and its tune for 
luting relieves the congestion of work. \ernal,zed winter wheat 
yields better there than spring wheat but produces less than winter- 
sown wheat Ill Russia, however, there is a great need for wheat that 
3 head before the dry season occurs, and it appears that vernalization 

^;!;:,a -hi 

TZrtTy ptan.s can Is- acc.plished there seems to be no doubt 

bU, sXla£i‘ted ilia, the vernaliza,.of certain corn hybrids 

resulted in statistically significant hastening of sexual maturity, but In¬ 
difference was so slight as to Is- of no agronomic unpor ancc, and a 
general reduction in germination and vigor was associated with the 

treatment AJ 


AccorcmiK to Laudc (VM). the obvious difficulties, such as the 
necessity for accurate control “f temperature, moldy seed, low germination. 

vernafixalion offers lit... immediate value to the practical farmer. 

a. I- ,• „ i.mvoviT has its value in experimental culture m the 

greeidlouse us shown by McKinney and Sando (1100). J« a-lvanees 
the time of growth and reproduction in winter cereals, so that two o. 
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three generations may be grown in the same time that is required for one 

generation under ordinary treatment. 

3 Theory of the Process— According to Maximow (1934, 193o), 
Purvis (1934), and Thomson (1936), Lysenko, the Russian authority on 
vernalization, stated that the results obtained from this process are 
based upon the following concepts of plant behavior: (a) growth and 
development are not identical phenomena but are independent of each 
other- ( b) the entire process of the development of an annual seed plant 
consists of a series of individual steps and stages; (c) these stages always 
proceed in a strict sequence, and a subsequent stage cannot occur until 
the preceding stage has been completed; and (d) in the same plant 
different stages of development require, for their completion, different 

external conditions. ... . .. 

According to Lysenko there are at least two outstanding stages in the 


development of a plant: ... . . 

a. The Thcrmo-stagc .—The indications are that this stage must be 
completed before the initials of the reproductive organs can be formed. 
The conditions required for the completion of this stage are low tempera¬ 
tures of from 0 to *20°C., suitable moisture, and adequate aeration. 1 he 
time required for the completion of this stage varies with the type of 
plant and the prevailing environmental conditions. The effect on the 
thermo-stage is incurred only when the dormant period is broken and the 
embryo is induced to start growth without being allowed to penetrate 
the seed coat. This indicates that seeds thus treated have eeased to be 
seeds in the physiological sense and have become equivalent to growing 
plants. 'l*o all external appearances, however, these may differ in no 
respect from resting seeds. Many varieties of winter wheat fail to head 
when sown in the spring because the temperatures are too high for the 
accomplishment of this thermo-stage. Once this stage has been com¬ 
pleted, the other stages in the cycle of development can normally occur. 
Thomson (1930) stated that it has long been known that if the seedlings 
of beet or members of the genus Brassiea get slightly frosted the plants 
will bolt, although normally they do not flower until after winter. Full- 
grown cabbages were transplanted to a warm greenhouse in October and 
2 years later were yet growing. Those that were transplanted at the 
same time into a cool greenhouse flowered in 22 weeks, while cabbages 
left in the open until December and then transplanted into a warm green- 
hoti-e flowered in 0 weeks. It has been noted in American agricultural 
practice that if winter wheat is sown late and germination starts, but is 
n.»t completed, before cold weather begins, so that the seedling plants 
do not appear until spring, the plants develop and head in a normal 
mnmi< r However, if the seeds remain dormant until spring, and then 
germina e. the resulting plants will not head. This suggests that the 
winter cold influence.-* germinating seeds but not dormant ones. 
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He found that the wheat plants continued to absorb nutneut salts, 

d - Jt-*»*■ ?— “• 

and darkness play no part in ( , m< litions of a long day 

high temperature and can iHM ff. t.do v uul . doPS not 

or under continuous J ^ „ p£s but only during this 

hold for the entire nl ' llst pass inune.liate.y after 

in continuous ilhimimitton and I -s rap. > «m 

delayed indefinitely under short-. ” , r ,.p ro( luetion in 

McKinney and San do MM) ^ n| upon a .ritieal temperature or 
spring and winter \' lie.it i* I ^ # wWp rangc . 0 f surli factors, 

a photoperiod since this |»»^ p ion „,.,..irs is greatly influence.1 

The time, however, «>>"• •' . „. rio< | Most spring wheats complete 

by the temperature and h I > ^ (1;(y Hm , tcln p,. r ature S at TOM-. 

their life cycle <P lrkl 3 r * ."bfe cycle' <>n the other hand, winter wheats 
or above, throughout tlu „ iv0Il short day and low 

complete their life am | a long .lay and high 

temperatures during tin* earn* r. i-m 
temperatures during later stages of develop....-., . 
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A 

Abscission loycr. 882 
Absolute transpiration. 488 
Absorbing compounds, oxygen. 608 
Absorbing power. 93 96 
methods of determining. 94. 93 
observations of. 93-96 
Absorption, active. 218-224 
of CO. by leaf. 369. 570 
coefficient of radiant energy. 612-613 
contrasted with permeability. 96 
depth of. by roots. 143-148 
of inorganic compounds. 293 
luxury. 290 

method of. photosynthesis. 607 
of organic compounds. 292-297 
carbohydrates. 294-296 
nitrogenous compounds. 297 
organic acids. 296-297 
passive, 217. 218 
of solutes. 216-271 
of water. 188-212 
Absorption ratio, definition of. 224 
factors affecting. 224-227 

concentration of exterior medium. 223-227 
hydrogen-ion concent ration. 227 
light. 224. 225 
Accelerator. 779 
Aeccasory cells. 418 
Acetaldehyde. 034. 940. 009 
Acetamide, utiliiation. 650 
Acetic acid. 728 
excreted by roots. 139 
formula for. 728 
relation of. to diastase, 79. 
to invertase. 788 
to lipase, 809 
U> protein formation. 309 
to respiration. 939 
Acetyl value. 735 
Acotylene, 1041 
Achroodcxtrin. 330 
Acid (see various kinds) 

Acid value of fat. 734 
Acidity of cell sap. 45-51 
amount of. 45 -47 
causes of. 46-47 
factora influencing. 47 51 
age arid vigor. 50-31 
kind of tissue. 50 
previous treatment. 40-5! 
reaction of medium. 47 49 
time of sampling. 49 
influence of. on catalase. 990 
on diastase. 797 


Acidity of cell sap. quantities considered. 46 
in water cultures. 231 
Ands. influence on transpiration. 464 
Activated formaldehyde. 574. 670 
Activation in respiration. 933 
Activator, of emymcs. 779 

Active absorption of solutes lire Physiological 

absorption) 

Active iron. 328. 329 
Active regulation of stomata. 441 
Adatnktcwio'a reaction. 663 
Additive effect*. 269 
Adenine, in plants. 695 
in soil. 171 
Adrenalin. 973 

Aeration, effect of. on plant growth. 130. 131 
influence of. on decay. 171. 172 
relation of. to temperature. 133 
response to. of roots. 131-133 
of sod*. 129-135 

method* of 129-130 
of water cultures. 131. 134. 247. 248 
by water plant*. 131 

Aerial conditions, evaluating power, of air. 

458-162 

of relative humidity. 459. 460 
.4 temperature. 458. 459 
.4 wind. 460. 462 
relating to transpiration. 435-462 
of solar radiation. 436. 457. 458 
Aerobic respiration. 933. 9.19 940 

c.mtra*ted with phot o.y lit heels. 944. 945 
drfiio d. 939 

relation of. to anaerobic. 940 944 
Alter ri|*enitig. agent*. 968. 969 

change* accompanying. 1053 -1036 
defined. 1053 
effect of. on catalase. 996 
on respiiation. 968. 969 
ripening (sec Itipeningl 

Age. relation ol. to absorption of ammonium and 
nitrate. 647 
to acidity. 50-51 

to concentration ol cell *np. 44 
to elemental requirements. 369-373 
Air temperature. 474 
Alanine, formula for. 061 
in soil. 171 
in tomato. 675 
•ruination of. 651 
Albino plants. 296. 428. 350. 551 
Albumins. 667. 668 
Alcohol vs. petroleum. 617 
Alrurone. 658 
Aleuronr grains. 657. 658 
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Aleurone layer. 658 
of corn. 824. 826. 827 
Alfalfa, absorption, of elements. 290 
of phosphorus. 302 
aciditiy of sap. 48. 49 
amino acid and amides. 662 
boron absorbed. 342 
calcium content. 307. 309 
calcium-magnesium ratio. 308 
clipping and organic reserves. 890 
copper content. 300 
depth of absorption. 148 
eniymea. 782 
ereps-'n. 821 
hemicelluloses. 13 

hydrogen-ion concentration and growth. 1087 
influence on other plant*. 653 
iodine content, 288 
iron content. 300. 347 
fenf structure. 413 
temperature. 475 
lithium content. 285 
manganese content. 300. 347 
oil of stem and leaves. 740 
organic compounds. 887 
organic reserves. 887. 888 
oiidnses of. utilisation. 890 
phosphorus, absorption. 302 
content. 302 
solubility. 301 

potassium, amount needed. 318 
water soluble. 317 
proteins, conjugated. 669 
of leaf. 676 

radiation and transpiration. 456 
response, to chlorine. 354 
to potassium. 288 
to thallium. 368 
root hairs. 157 
roots. 136. 130. 144. 149 

depth of penetration. 139. 144 
effect of soil texture. 136 
weight. 149 
seed coat*. 84 
selenium content. 286 
silicon content. 335 
solubility of inorganic salts. 290 
stomata. 417. 122. 423 

influence of humidity and tem|*erature. 434 
type. 435. 436 
strontium. r»ntent. 2 "5 
sulphur content. 325. 326. 327 
response to. 326. 327. 328 
temperature of leave.. 475. 476 
titanium, response to. 458. 459 
transpiration, atmonieters. 4^7 
day and night. Ill 
water content. 413 
and hay. 443 
water culture. 354 
aridity. 263 

water requirement. 499 , 

zinc content, to » 

Alfalfa type * f -• tn.Va 435 436 
Alga*-, aerate I»y !31 


Algae, fixation of nitrogen. 655. 656 
Alkalies, influence on transpiration. 464 
Alkaloids. 694. 695 
.Alloxan. 650 
Almond oil. 740. 761 

and carbohydrate*. 746. 747 
formation of. 747 
Almond seed coat*. 80. 81. 82 
Aluminum. 284. 356 

influence of. on function in the cell. 359-360 
on growth and production. 357. 358 
on plant life. 357-360 
on relationship of the soil. 358, 359 
occurrence of. 356. 357 
Amandin. 667 

Amaranthua, 411, 456. 459. 482. 671, 672. 984, 
994. 1048. 1077 
Ambrosia. 95. 412 
Amides. 648. 653 
defined. 662 
kinds of. 662-664 
asparagine. 662. 663 
glutamine. 663 . 664 
in protein ayntheaia. 662 
Amines. 650. 694 
Amino acids, classification of. 661 
described. 660 

influence of. on diastase. 798 
in leaves. 683 

nitrates vs. ammonium. 648 
in protein formation. 660. 674 
in protoplasm, 1020 
in respiration. 938 
in seedlings. 911 
in seeds. 669 
utilixation of. 650. 651 

Ammoiiiaral nitrogen, in air. 653 . 654. 656. 657 
in stomntal opening. 435 
utilisation of. 844-645 
Ammonium salts, availability of. 647 . 648 
genet al effects of. 648. 649 
influence of. hydrogen-ion concentration. 640 
in plant nutrition. 644-640 
relative value of. 644-647 
toxicity of. 649 

Amount of chlorophyll and photosynthesis. 506- 
598 

in etiolated plants. 597. 598 

in plant* of different habitats and varieties. 

597 

Ampholyte, defined. 221 

relation of. to solute intake. 221 
Amphoteric nature of proteins. 665. 666 
Aniygdalm. S04. 805 
Amylase («" Diastase) 

A raylo-eeUulose. 834. 537 
Amylodextrin. in starch grain. 534. 537. 839 
Amyloid in root-hair wall. 158 
Amvlopeetiti. 535 
A my loses i*cc Starches) 

Amylura <*ee Starch) 

Ans.-robic respiration. 939-940 
defined. 939 

relation of. to aerobic. 940-4)44 
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Anesthetics, relotion o.\ to guttatioa. 504 
to permeability. 106 
to photosynthesis. 557 
to respiration. 967. 968 
to transpiration. 862 
Anions, absorption of. 227-229. 232-236 
influence of. on permeability. 106 
Antagonism. 268 
cause*. 270. 271 
of chlorine. 356 

of vegetative and reproductive parts. 1044. 1045 
Antagonism and balanced solution*. 268-271 
Anthocyanin. 38 

and respiration. 951 
Antiensyme, 780 

Apparent rate of photosynthesis. 606 
Apple, absorption, of ion*. 235 
of nitrogen in winter. 892 
acidifying power. 330 
acidity. 46 

affected by walnut. 168 
calcium, evidence of need. 312 
CO. exhaled. 955 957 

in intercellular space*. 964 
in respiration. 971 
catalase. 994. 995 
changes in pectic material*. 23 
color of. 551 

downward movement of water. 873 

ercpsin, 820 

fruit-bud formation. 699-700 

fungi and transpiration. 470-471 

hemicellulose*. 13 

influence on other plant*. 1 67 

inhibition of dia*ta*e. 797 

intercellular space* and photosynthesis. '•<»! 

keeping quality and potassium. 3-* I 

metaxenia. 1031 

mineral composition. 288 . 

movement of organic compound*. **«. *•».. 
of nitrogen. 892 
of solute*. 880 

nitrate reducing imbalance.. 67.*.. 676 
nitrate v*. ammonium. 648 
organic reserve*. 887. 888 
oaidnae*. 978. 982 
oxygen, in intercellular -pace*. 961 
in respiration. 970 
photo*yntlieai*. 610 
pot&aflium. water aoluble. 318 
respiration. 955-958. 965. 967 
respiratory quotient. 950 
seed coat*. 83 

soil water ami transpiration. 403 
stomata. 422. 423. 434 
sulphur content. 325 
response to. 327 
temperature. 477 
traeheae. 848 
translocation, lateral. 880 
of oil. 000. 910 
upward, solutes. 877 
transpiration, relative. 416. 454 
vegetative v*. reproduet,ve tissue*. 
water content of leave*. 408 


Appleman's diastase method, 796 

Application of CO« in practice. 585. 586. 587 

Araban. 540. 541 

Arabinoae, 13. 529 

Arachidic acid. 728. 729 

Araehin. 667 

Arachy* hvpogaea (see Peanut) 

Arbutin. 804 

Arginine, action on diastase. 798 
formula for. 661 
in seeds. 687. 689 
in soil. 171 
utilisation of. 650 
Arrow root. 538 
Arsenic, in nutrition. 367. 368 
Artichoke. 228 

Artificial ripening. 1057-1058 

Asafoctida. 761 

Ascent of water. 855-872 

under low evaporation. 855-859 
under high evaporation. 859-872 
Asparagine, defined. 662 
in leaves. 663. 683 
occurrence of. 062. 663 
in respiration. 938 

II. seeds. 47. 687 
utilisation °f. 650 
Asparagus, boron absorbed. 342 
eytase. 801 
hemicellulose*. 13 
iron content. 331 
Oxidase*. 978 
i.la*ion to chlorine. 355 
respiration. 961. 965 
Ir*post** to sulphur. 327 
ereal*. 4 

Aspartic ami. action of. on diaalass. 798 
formula f«r. 661 
in tomato. 675 
utilisation of. 650. 651 
Aa-imilatio.. of organic nitrogen. 650-651 
Assimilation number. 597 
Assimilation quotient. 556 
Atniomeier. defined. 181 

(ree water surface of. 483. 461 
moist pom... surface of. 484. 485. 486 
standardisation of. 185. 486 
Atmospheric drought, 502 
Atropine. 69* 

Autocatal) tic reaction. 1026 
Autumnal coloration of leaves. 553. 554 
Auaiin>u.es. 651. 652 
defined. 651. 652 
r fleets of. 652 
m.gin of. 653 
Auxin. 1031 

.hrmistry of. 10.16 

kind- <*f. 1036-1038 
Available iron. 328 
A vena unit. 1035 
A v enali n. 667 
A rales*. 651 
Asclaie arid. 18 
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B 

Buck pull of soil water. 200-202 
Bacteria method in photosynthesis. 006 
Baeyer hypothesis. 571 
Balanced solutions. 208. 2G9, 270 
Balsam. 761 
Bamboo, 1070-1071 
Banana, acidity in. 47 
pectic substances in. 23 
Barium. 367 

Bark, translocation in. 903-905 
Barley, absorbing power. 95 
absorption, depth of. 147 
of elements. 290 
of inns. 228. 235 
of phosphorus. 302 
acidifying power. 33! 
acidity. 46. 48 

age. elemental requirements. 370. 371 
ash content. 289 
CO: fertilisation. 580 
result of, 586 

chemicals in soil and transpiration. 465 
composition. 285. 286 

cytase. 802 

depth of absorption. 147 
diastase. 793. 794 
distribution of dements. 293 
erepsin. 821 
etiolation. 597 
excretion of acids. 159. 160 
fixation of nitrogen. 656. 657 
formation of grain. 689 
heat of respiration. 953. 954 
influence, of dertrinty. 973, 974 
of other plants. 165 
on other plants. 165 
interrhange of ions. 232 
■millose. KOI 

manganese, amount needed. 349 
mitorhondri.1. 37 
moisture and respiration. 959 
liltrogeti rnntenf. 692 
phospholipid's, 745 
phosphorus content. 302 
proteases. 813 
proteins. 667. 091 
rndino.se. 531 
relation to light. 1079 
respiration. 959. 973 
response of. to aluminum. 357. 368 
to arum <t pi in -alts. 644 645 
IO boron. 343. 341 
to <1.built-. 355 
to iodine. 3'>5 

to iron. 330 
lo lithium. 169 
to manganese. 349 
•o nirratei. 644. 645 
to palladium. I*;* 
to * ota-'i'im. 322 
to ru'ndi itn. 36 » 

• <* <;Iieon. 338 
root Luit.*. 157 


Barley, root*. 124. 131. 139 
number and length. 137 
penetration in dry soil. 123 
response, to chemicals. 127, 128, 129 
to moisture. 124 
rusta and transpiration. 471 
salt requirement. 290 
seed coals. 83. 84 
selenium content. 286 
silicon content. 335 
stomata. 419. 422 
type. 436 

transpiration and solutes. 238. 239 
unequal absorption of ions. 228 
water content. 443 

in cultures. 247. 248. 257. 258 
aridity in. 262 
water requirement. 498, 499 
wilting coefficient. 194 
Barley type of stomata. 436 
Bran, absorption, carbohydrates. 294 
acidity. 48. 50 
asparagine. 663. 683 
boron, absorbed. 341. 342 
location. 340 
calcium, content. 289 
effect of deficiency. 312 
COt fertilisation. 586 
composition. 285. 286 
conduction of water. 854 
erepsin. 821 

etiolation and photosynthesis. 598 
growth, inhibiting substances. 1044 
iron content. 347 

length of ray and photosynthesis. 591 
manganese content. 347 
minerals in seedlings. 372 
nitrogen, content. 642 
in leaves. 642. 681. 682 
nutrition. 6tM 
oil of seed. 740 
permeability. 101. 103. 104 
phospholipidcs. 744. 745 
phosphorus content. 302 
photosynthesis. 598. 604 
potassium. accumulation. 320 
protein. 668. 679 
proteolytic ensymes. 677 
rrlation to light. 591. 1078 
respiration. 942 
rcsjKmsc of. to ammonium. 644 
to arsenic. 367 
to boron. 341 
to calcium. 312 

to hydrogen-ion concentration. 2S9 
to nitrates. 644 
to palladium. 369 
to rubidium. 369 
to sulphur. 327 
root hairs. 153 
roots. 101. 103. 163 

depth of penetration. 139 
number. 126. 127 
oxidation. 163 
salt requirement. 372 
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Bean, seed coala. 84. 85 

soil water and transpiration. 463 
solarization. G02 
solvent action. 162 
starch grains. 533 
temperature of leaves. 476. 480 
transpiration ond solutes. 240 
water in conducting cells. 854 
wilting coefficient. 195. 199 
(Set alto Lupine. Vida) 

Beet, absorption. 225. 228 
boron, location. 340 
COi fertilization. 586 
result of. 586 

composition ol cell sap. 290 
concentration ol sap. 43 
content of boron. 340 
of iodine. 288 
of sulphur. 325 
depletion of soil. 169 
diffusion of solutes. 106 
energy, utilised. 617 
ensymns. 782 
excretion of acid. 159. 160 
glutamine. 063, 064 
guard cells. 427 
oxidase. 982 
phospholipidcs. 743 
protease, 813 
protein. 692 
raffinose. 531 
respiration. 905 
response of. to aluminum. 357 
to ammonium suits. 645 
to chlorine. 353. 351 
to light rays. 1072 
to nitrates. 645 
to phosphorus. 303 
to potassium. 318 
to sulphur. 327 
roots. 127. 139 
sulphur content. 325 
tyrosinase*. 979 
unequal absorption of ions. 22 H 
water cultures. 203 
acidity. 203 

Begonia, acidity of. 47. 5*i 
Bell uni plut<-«. 484 

Beneficial influence, plant to plant. !«»• «'• ' 

Bciuidino reaction. 979 

Benzoic aldehyde. 806 

Bergamot, oil. 761 

Best growth. 267 

Beat solution. 243. 265. 267 

Betaine, 094 

Bindweed. 891. 994 

Biuret reaction, 004 

Blackberry, rusts and stomata, 423 

Blackheart, of potato*-*. 941 

Blackman reaction. 689. 694 

Bleeding. 860 

Bleeding pressure. 856 
Bloom on fruits. 736 
Blueberry. 661 
Blur-gross. 204. 300. 740. 891 


Borax fertilizer. 345. 346 

Bordeaux mixture, effect on transpiration. 465- 
470 

Boron. 340-346 

contamination with. 298 
deficiency of. effects. 342-344 
excess of. effects. 344. 345 
in fertilizer. 345. 346 
injury front. 345 
need of. 341.342 
occurrence of. 340. 341 
Bose s theory, water ascent. 801. 802 
Bound water. 1066. 1068 
Breathing v*. respiration. 945. 946 
Broccoli. 286 
Uromrlin. 781. 818. 819 
Bronzing. 364 

Bubble method of photosynthesis. 006 
Buckbrush, organic reserve*. 887. 888 
Buckwheat. 39. 48. 159. 162. 268. 290. 300. 302. 
313. 317. 318. 331. 353. 357. 365. 368. 740. 
1074 

Bu<U and leaves, growth-inhibiting substances 
1042-1044 

Buffer system* In cell aap. 47 
Buttermilk, utilization. 651 
Butyric acid. 728. 1041 

C 

Cabbage. 127. 157. 158. 289. 301. 302. 303. 3**7. 

325. 358. 408. 422. 671. 740. 743. 821 
Caffeine. 695 
Calcium. 307-313 

influence of. on root-hair formation. 164 
occurrence of. 307. 3t>8 
physiological role of. 308-313 

ns antidoting agent. 308. 309. 310 

calcium magnesium ratio. 308. 3o0 
neutralizing ol acids. 309. 310 
n- com|*onent of plants. 310. 311 
cell wall. 310. 311 
proteins. 311 
protoplasm. 311 
in general appearance. 312 
in gcnciul effects, 312. 313 
in root resi-oi.se. 312. 313 
in translocation **l carbohydrates, 312 
Calcium magnesium ratio. 308. 309 
Calcium nitrogen ratio. 309 
Calcium osalme. relation to nutrition. 309 
Calculated willing coefficient. 191-193. 199 
Callosr. 23-24. 157 
Camphor. 761 

influence on transpiration. 406 
Cone sugar (•« Sucrose) 

Capillarity, water ascent. 865. 860 
Coprie acid. 728. 729 
Caproic acid. 728. 729 
Caprylic acid. 728. 729 
CarIrohydrascw. 781-803 
reUulaac. 802-803 
diastase. 789-800 
glucasc. 801-802 
inuluBC. 80O-8U1 
ir.vcrta.se. 783 789 
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Carbohydrate*, absorbed by roota. 294-296 
in cell nap. 38 
classification of. 524 

polysaccharoses. 531-541 
sugar*. 525-531 
definition. 523. 524 
first formed. 565. 566 

formation of. relation to potassium. 318. 319. 

320 

in leaf. 558-567 
in plant. 523-541 
in respiration. 935-937 
relation of. to chlorophyll. 550 
to fats and oils. 746-752 
to phosphorus. 300 
to photosynthesis, 603 
stored foods. 772 
translocation of. 902-908 
effect of calcium, 312 
Carbon, amount of. in plant, 284 
function of. 291 
Carbon assimilation. 541 
Carbon bisulfide, 1050 
Carbon diosidr, absorption by leaf. 569, 570 
in air and soil. 580. 581 
enrichment of. in agriculture. 585-587 
in concent ration and photoaynthcaia. 583. 584. 

585 

diffusion of. 438 
eirretion of. by root*. 159-161 
relative amounts, 159. 160. 101 
solvent action. 161. |62 
method of studying photosynthesis. 007 
respiration. 946-949 
origin of. 580. 581 
reduction of. 572. 573. 574 
in relation to respiration. 969. 970 
solvent notion of. 161-162 
supply available. 5 hi i -585 
used by plant. 581. 582. 583 
Carbon monoxide. 582 
Carbon nitrogen relations. 697-705 
defined. 697 

effect of. on fruit buds. 699. 700 
on growth stages. 702. 703 
influence of (••ngth of day 701. 702 
influence of light on. 1082 
response of organs of plant. 703 
response of root and shoot, 703. 7rt| 
Carboxyln-e. 934 
Carnaub , was. 73»». 736 
Carotene <sr. Cuixitn) 

Carotin. 552 
f’nrniinoids, 551 5.53 

Carrot. 102 106 228. 230. 233. 290. 30.3. 342. 354. 

552. 956. !*.5?. 962. 973 
Casein, itilifat*'.'n IV51 
Casparian .frp 2**6. 207. 211 
Castor hear »67. 658 <e,7. 986. 738. 7*3. 780 
819. •}'»>. 1079 
Catalase. 299 

and e< id r.-lati ns. 
defined. 976 

drying, cl!-ei on, 989, u «0 


Catalase. effect of. on afterripening. 996 
on pbotoperiodism. 1083 
and growth. 995. 996 
nature of. 987 

preparation and study of. 987. 988 
relation of. to light. 990. 991 
to photoperiodism, 1083 
to physiological activity. 991-996 
to respiration, 991-993 
to vitality. 993-995 
temperature relations. 989 
x ray. effect on. 1075 
Catalase quotient. 994 
Catalysts. 774 
potassium. 321 

Cations, absorption of. 227-236 
influence on permeability. 105-107 
Celery. 770. 990. 1051. 1057 
Cell (see Plant cell) 

Cell sap. 37-51 
acidity in. 45-51 
buffer system of. 47 
composition. 38 

concentration of. factors influencing. 39-45 
age of tissue. 44 
growth of. 44-45 
habitat. 39-41 
kind of plant. 41-42 
portion of plant. 42-44 
time of sampling. 44 
general law. 40 
need for water in. 407. 408 
origin of, 37-38 
osmotic value. 90 
relation of. to transpiration. 450 
sources of materials in. 38-39 
Cell wall, chemical composition of. 7-24 
commercial uses. 24 
composition and properties of. 1-24 
and infiltration constituents. 23-24 
membrane of. 79-86 
methods of studying. 5-6 
ash analysis. 6 
differential solubilities, 6 
differential staining. 5 
direct observation. 5 
hydration. 6 

measurement of refraction indeic*. 6 
polarised light. 6 
use of fluorescent light. 6 
of spierer lens. 6 
x-ray analysis, 6 
microincinrration of. 24 
origin of. 1-5 

physical and chemical properties of. 5-7 
primary. 4 

of root hair. 157-158 
secondary. 4 

theories of structure of. 6 

Ccllobiose. 9 
Cellulose. 802. 803 
Cellulose, as carbohydrate. 531. 532 
kinds of. 8-12 
in root hair. 158 

Center of origin, starch grains. 533 
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Cephalin. 727. 737. 744 
Cercbroaidea. 737 
Cerotic acid. 728. 736. 741 
Ceryl alcohol. 730. 735 

Cetyl alcohol. 735. 737 . ... u7 

Change-' in stomatal opening. 445. 448. 4*/ 
Characteristics of the sap indicating elemental 
deficiency. 292 

Chemical analysis for permeability. 9, 

Chemical combination and water. 408. 40* 
Chemical properties, proteins. 659-666 
Chemical theory of membrane action. 109-111 
Chemicals, applied to the soil. 464. 485 
diostatic octivity of. 796 
films from sprays of. 465-470 
influence of. on transpiration. 464-4.0 
Chemistry, of chlorophyll. 544 . 545 
of photosynthesis. 567-577 
Chemotropism of roots. 124-126. 135-136 
Cherry. 422 
gum. 527 . 541 
oxidase*. 978 
respiration, 943 
stomata, 422. 423 

translocation of solute. 877 

Clilorelln. 3.8. 383. 692. 602. 686. 9.3. 107. 

Chlorides, in cell sap. 42 
as fertilisers. 352-366 
in protoplasm. 25 

Chlorine, antagonistic ion. 356 
as fertiliser. 352-356 
influence of. on asparagus. 355 
on roots and tubers. 354 
occurrence of. in plants. 283. 284 
and relation to water content of plants. 3M 
Chloroform, influence of. on inallase. 80. 
on permeability. 106 
on respiration. 067. 968 
Chlorophyll, o and 6. M3. M4 
obaorption of light. M0 
amount of. and photosynthesis. 506-598 
chemistry of. M4. M5 
fluorescence of. M5 
formation of. M8-550 
function of. 667. 568. 560. 576 
inheritance of. 560. 551 
optical properties of. M5-M7 
relation of. to calcium. M0 
to iodine. 365 
to iron. 328 

to magnesium. 313. M0 
to rnangunese. 362 
to phosphorus. M9 
to sulphur. 326 

state of. In chloroplaata. M7. 548 
Chlorophyllnae. M5 
Clilorophyllin. M4 
Chloropbyllogen. M8 
Chloroplaata. deacribed. 30-32 
of guard cells. 426 
inheritance of. 35-36 
origin of. 35 
pigmenta of. M1-6M 
reactive surface of. 604 


Chloroplaata. relation of. to photosynthesis. 600 
to starch grains. 537 
Chlorosis, defined. 328 
deficiency disease. 292 
due to lack, of iron. 328. 330. 331 
of magnesium. 313. 314 
of manganese. 351. 352 
injections for. 883. 884 
Cholesterol. 730. 737 
Choline. 171. 694. 743 
Choudrioaomes. 36-37 
Chromoplasts. 32 
Chunky sweetpotatoea. 323 
Cinnamon. 761 
Citric acid. 747 

relation of. to invertose. 788 

and respiratory quotient. 747 . 

Citrus plants and fruits, absorption of ions in. *>4 
boron in. eiccas effect. 344. 345 
changes on ripening. 23 
effect, of afternpeiiing. 1057 
of magnesium chlorosis. 314 
of petroleum sprays. 910 
number of stomata in. 410. 423 
Classification, of amides. 662. 063 
of amino acids. 661 
of carbohydrates. 524 
of cell parts. I 
of cell-wall compounds. 8 
of eniymes. 781 
of brides. 727. 731-737 
of proteins. 666-670 

Climate, relation of. to protein formation. 68J-G9. 
to transpiration. 455-462 
to water requirement. 498. 499, 600 
to wilting. 198-200 
Clipping and organic reserves. 889 
Clover, ab.orpti.u. of phosphorus. 302 
acidity of sap. 18 
COi fertilisation. 587 
production. 160 
catala.»e. 9*2 
copper content. 300 
depletion of soil. 169 
rrepMii. 821 
escrriion of acids. 160 
heat of respiration. 953 

hydrogen-ion concentration and growth. 108. 
influence on. of electricity. 1084 
of light. 1079 
on other plant*. 167 
iron content. 300. 331. 3*7 
manganese content. 300. 347 
nitrogen content. 692 
nitrogen ve. ammonium, 648 
oxidases. 978 
phospliolipidcs. 745 
potassium, amount needed. 318 
water soluble. 318 
response of. to aluminum, 357 
to boron. 344 
to fluoride. 368 
to magnesium. 313 
to sulphur. 326. 327 
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Clover, roots. 136. 139 

depth of root penetration. 139 
effect of soil texture, 136 
selenium content. 286 
silicon content, 336 
stomata. 422. 423 
water content and hay. 443 
water cultures. 263 
acidity in. 263 
zinc content. 300 
Coagulases. 781. 821. 822 
pcctaars. 822 

rennets or rennins, 821 . 822 

Cohalt chloride method, index of transpiring 
power. 492, 493 

preparation of hygromctric paper. 491. 492 
standard colors in. 491 
for standard evaporating surface. 492 
transpiration determined by. 415. 491. 492. 493 
Cocaine. 095 

Cocklehur. absorption of water. 200-201 
catalase. 994 

factors in pbotopcriodism. 1081 

relation to light. 1081 
respiration, 970 
rusts and transpiration, 471 
seed coots. 80. 81. 83 
temperature coefficient. 110 

transpiration. 471 

water movement. 200 . 201 
Coefficient, energy absorption, 612-615 
temperature. 593 
transpiration. 486 
wilting. 190 
Coenzyme. 780. 931 
C offee tree. 873. 874. 875 
Cohesion theory, a-cent of water. 867-872 
of cohesive force of water. 867 
description of. 868 870 
evidence of. 870. 871 

of imbitional and osmotic forces. 867. 868 
objection to. 871. 872 
Cold resistance. 1064 1070 
('oleoptile of corn. 82 » 

Coleoptile method. 1035 
Coleorhita. 821 
Collard. 154. 155. 156. 158 
Collodion him. 136 
Collodion membrane. 217 
Colloidal solution, of chlorophyll. 547. 548 
defined. 70 

Colloidal theory of membrane action. 111-112 
Colloids, atttiietion of. for ions. 220. 221 
relation of. to growth. 1020 , 1021 
to ion intake. 220 . 221 
to atomatal behavior. I2*». J30 
to water loss. |5l 

(Srr also Absorption; < V|| wall; Membranes 
Polysaccharoses: Prot-ins; Protopls-m) 
Coloring matter. 726 
in cell walls. 23 
Combined iron. 328 
Combined proteins. ‘'.7s 
Companion cells. 819 
Compensation point 590 


Composition of plant. 283-202 

distribution of element* in, 292-293 
influence on. of environment, 288-291 
of plant. 284-288 
Compound celluloses. 10 
Compound-interest law and growth. 1028 
Compound lipides. 736, 737 
defined. 727. 730 
distribution of. 743. 744 
function of. 745, 746 
occurrence of. 742-746 
relation of. to oil and protein. 744 
in seeds. 744-745 

Concentration of CO> and photosynthesis. 583. 
584. 585 

Concentration of cell sap. 39—15, 450 

critical. 270 

methods of expressing, 71, 72 
relation of. to absorption ratio, 225-227 
to nutrient solutions, 250-258 
to atarch formation. 603 
to transpiration. 450, 451 
Condensation of formaldehyde. 574, 575 
Condition of nitrate reduction. 073. 074. 075 
Conductivity of cell sap, influenced, by age. 44 
by kind of plant, 42 
by portion of plant. 44 
Coniine. 694. 695 
Conjugated proteins, 669 
Continuous light, growth. 1078-1079 
Copper. 362. 363 
effect of. on chlorosis. 363 
on muck soils. 362. 363 
relation of. to cell wall. 310. 311 
to chlorosis, 362 
to exanthema. 362 
to frenching. 362 
to salt sickness. 291. 362 
Cork formation. 15-17. 1090 
Corn, absorption, of elements. 288. 289 
of ions, 227 

of organic compounds. 204 
of phosphorus. 302 
of sugar. 296 

acidifying power. 230. 231 
acidity. 46. 48. 50. 51 
aeration of roots, 133 
age. elemental requirements. 370. 373 
albino plants, 296 
alcohol source. 618 
aluminum content. 356, 357 
amino arida. 669. 670 
antagonism. 270 
ash content. 289 
calcium content. 307 
carbohydrates in leaves. 563. 564. 566 
COj production. 161. 162 
utilisation of. 581. 582 
carotin. 552 
cell sap. 39 

quantity of. 292 
cell walls and calcium. 310. 311 
cells of root. 27 

chemicals in soil and transpiration, 464 
coloring matter. 552 
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Corn, composition, 2M 

concentration of cell aap, 30-44 
copper content, 300 

depletion of organic reserves. 885. 886 
depth of absorption, 146. 147 
diastase, 708 

distribution in. of elements. 285. 286. 293 
of sulphur, 325 
embryo. 824 
endosperm. 824 
energy utilised. 616. 617 
ensymen of roots. 163 
crcpsin. 821 

etiolation and photosynthesis, 598 
excretion by, of acids. 159 
of digestive ensymes. 163 
of orgunic substances, 164 
formation of grain. 688. 689 
formation of protein, 685 

frost resistance and minor elements. 300 ^ 

fungi and transpiration, 471. 47.’ 
growth, 1027 
heut of respiration. 953 
hvmieellulose. 13 
hydrogen-ion concentration. 50 
humidity and transpiration. 459 
influence on. of electricity. 1»85 
of other plunte. 105-1*0 
on other plants. 165 
inhibiting substances. *'M4 
interchange of ions. 232 
iron content. 300 
iron supply, 334 
kerosene on seeds. 84 
leaf structure. 413. 440 
leaf surface. 453 
lipase. 807 

mugnesiurn content, 313 
maltose, 801 

manganese content. 300. 346 
maxiinul teniprruture, 1062 
minerals, in seedling". 372. 373 
mitochondria, 37 
moisture and respiration. 950 
nitrutc vs. ammonium. 644. 645. 647 
nitrogen content, 642, 692 
evidence of need of. 291 
in leaves, 642. 681 
number of roots. 120. 127. 455 
oil. 732. 740 

optimum temperature, growth. 1«»2 

organic acids. 40 

oxidase. 078 

lientosans, 640 

pentose, 527 

pbospholipides. 743, 744. 745 
phosphorus content. 301. 302 
phytosterol. 730 
polypeptides. 009. 070 
potassium, content. 316 
umount needed. 318 
evidence of need. 201 
water soluble. 317 
photosynthesis. 608. 010 
primoidiu of Icurnplusls. 34. 35 


Torn, proteases. 813 
proteins. 668. 679 
translocation of. 912 
quantity of phosphorus. 303 
relative weight of roots and tops. 128. 129 
respiration. 960 
respiratory quotient. 952 
response of. to aluminum. 358. 359 
to ammonium salts. 644. 645 
to barium. 367 
to fluorine. 368 
to light, 1077 
to magnesium. 313. 314 
to rnongaiicsc. 348 
to moisture. 196. 463 
to nitrate. 644, 645 
to nitrite. 649 
to potassium. 288 
lo pyrrole-carbonic acid. 329 
to salt distribution. 288. 289 
to thallium, 368 
to vanadium. 368 
reversal of sex. 1081 
root forrnatioii. UM0 
root huire. 157. 158 
roots, anchorage. 127, 128 

depth of Iiriietrntinn. 139. 141 
lateral extent. 145 
response of. to chemicals. 126-128 
to cultivation. 141 
to moisture. 123. 124 
to oxygen. 133. 134, 135 
solvent action. 163 
weight of. 149 
salt requirement. 370. 371 
seed. 824-826 
selenium content. 286 
silicon, content. 335 
need of. 335. 336 
soil water and transpiration, 403 
solutes, lateral transfer. 881 
starch. 535. 538 
starch grain. 533. 791 
stomata. 417-424. 445 
lein|»ernturc of leaves. 475-481 
titratahlc acids. 50 

transpiration and solutes. 237. 238. 240 
day and night. 410. 411 
relative. 416. 454 

unequal absorption of ions, 227. 228 
utiliiBtion. organic nitrogen. 650. 051 
variation of dry mutter. 444. 009 
water, of leaf. 442. 444 
lost. 412 
used. 408 

water content of leaves. 408 
water culture-. 258. 261 
acidity. 262. 263 

water re«iui>enieiit. 498. 499. 50(1. 501 
wilting coefficient. 194. 195. 196. 199 
sine content. 300 
Corylin. 660. 007 
Cotton, aluminum content. 357 
boron, absorbed. 342 
requirement, 341 
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Cotton, call-sap concentration. 40 
of chlorine, 42 
of aulphate, 42 
composition. 9 

downward movement of water. 872 
formation of fiber wall. 2 
foaaypol, 746 

hydrogen-ion. effect on absorption, of ammo¬ 
nium, 646 
of nitrate. 646 
magnesium in aeede, 315 
metaxenia. 1032 
movement of water, 873 
nitrate vs. ammonium. 648 
nitrogen in plant. 642 
oil. 732, 740. 748. 908. 909 
phoepholipides, 744, 745 
phytoeterol. 730 
potassium, amount needed. 318 
rafflnoee. 531 
relation to light. 1081 
reaponae of, to boron, 341 
to pboaphorua, 306 
roeta, 137, 139 
weight. 149 

temperature, growth, 1063 
translocation, of carbohydrates. 902-905 
of proteins, 910 
of aolutea. 878 
Cottonseed meal, 650, 651 
Cowpeas, acidity, 48 
boron, content of. 340 
location of, 340 
calcium magnesium ratio, 308 
nitrogon content, 642 
in leaves. 642. 681. 682 
oil of stem and leaves, 740 
phosphorus content, 302 
photosynthesis, rate. 610 
potassium, amount needed, 318 
effect of deficiency. 320 
protein. 667 

response of. to barium. 367 
to fluoride. 368 
to pyrrole-carbonic acid. 329 
to strontium. 367 
stomata, 417. 422 

temperature of leaves. 475. 476. 478 
transpiration, relative. 4IC 
turgidity and transpiration. 462 
water content of leaves. 408 
water lost. 412 

wilting nnd transpiration, 462 
Cradinn, 781 

Cranberry, acidity of sap. 46 
absorption in. ammonium va. nitrates. 646. 648 
organic nitrogen, 651 
ago and respiration. 963 
cuticle, 17 

oxygen nnd respiration. 971 
stomata. 423. 426 
Creatine. 171. 650. 651 
Creatinine. 650 
Critical concentration. 270 


Critical water-supplying power of soil, 203 
Criticism of nutrient solutions. 265-268 
Crone's solution, 242 
Crude lipides, 726, 741 
Cryptoplasm. 28 

Cucumber. 158. 289. 422, 423. 586 
Cucurbit* (see Pumpkin; Squash) 

Cucurbitin. 667 

Cultivated plants, extent of root systems. 139 
Cultivation, benefits of. 129 
influence of, on root development. 141 
Cultural solutions, 241 
Cultures, sand. 241 
water. 241 
Cumsrin, 171 
Cuticle. 17-18 

CuOcular transpiration, 436. 448, 461 
Cutin. 15. 17-18 

Cutiniaation, effect of potassium, 319 
Cystine. 661 

action of. on diastase, 798 
formula for, 661 
in tomato. 675 
Cytaae (tss Csllulaae) 

Cytohydrolytic cmymes. 802 
Cytoplasm. 29-30 
Cytoplaamic membrane, 86-89 
formation of. 86 
nature of. 86-89 
permeability. 89 

measuring permeability. 97-101 

D 

Dahlia. 225. 540. 832 

Daily variation of carbohydrates in lea via, 559- 
563 

Dandelion, 102. Ill 
Dark reaction. 594 

Darkness va. light, growth. 1070-1072 
Date. 4. 13. 14. 803. 1031, 1032 
Date palm, growth in light and darkness. 1071 
Death point, temperature. 481 
Decomposition products of roots, influence. 
170-174 

Deficiency diseases. 291 
Deionised air. 973 

Deleterious influence of one plant on another. 
167. 174 

Derived lipidee, 737 
Derived proteins. 669. 670 
Desert legume*. 195 

Detection of intermediate products in leaves. 575 
Deutreium oxide, relation to photosynthesis. 600 
Dewberry, changes in pectie substance*, 23 
Dextrinase. 781 
Dextrine. 539 

Dextro-rotatory sugars. 525 
Dextroaans, 531 
Dextrose (we Glucose) 

Dburrin, 806 

Diastase, activity of. in tubers. 958 
in afterripening. 1053 

compared with diastase from animals. 792-793 
from different plants, 791 
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Dioatoac. effect on, of aluminum salts. 359 
of oxalate, 312 
of potassium. 322 
factors influencing. 790-800 
chemical*. 790-798 
light, 799. 800 
temperature. 798. 799 
in guard cells. 428 
history of. 789 
in honey. 790 
occurrence of. 789-793 
preparation of. 793-795 
relation of, to winter hardiness. 790 
secretion of, 790 
study of activity. 795-796 
taka-, 789 

translocation of, 790 
types of. 790-792 

origin and action, 790-792 
products. 792 

Diastulie activity, of flour and gram. 825-830 
Dichlofclhylene. 1050 
Dirlmck. 322. 343 

Differentiating stage «*f growth. 1«23. 10.4 
Differentiation. 1023 _ 

12^1-1"". through membranes, 76 <*' 
through small opening'. 437. 439 
in solutions. 72 71 
through stomata. 439. 440. 441 
Digestion in plants and animals. 7.0 H.to 
bibliography of. 830 M6 
comparison of. in plants and nt.in.nl.. MO 
omrucelhilnr, 630 
intracellular. 630 

nature of. 772. 773 

Duvet metliud. of measuring permralul.iy. too 
of measuring wilting coefficient. 191 l'»-* 
Direction of root growth to chemicals. 124 1-6 
Disucchuroses, 529 531 
Discuses. respiration. 975 
Diviimhilion. 932 

Distance organic reserves moved. «« w 
Distribution of elements. 292. 293 
Dudder. source of carotin. 552 

Dorman equilibrium, relation of. to solute miak . 


Eclipse, stomatal movement. 432 

Economic importance of photosynthesis. 617. G18 

Economy constant. 1028 

Ectoplx-t. 29. 87 

Ectosarc. 87 

Edestm. 659. 666. 667 

Efficiency index of production. 1028 

ElaioplasU. 739 

Electrical conductivity, measuring permeability. 

99-100 

ElertM. nl phenomena, solute absorption. 220 
in tissues. 1085-1086 
Electrical theory of photosynthesis. 572 
Electricity, effect of. on crop production. 1083- 
1085 

influence of. on growth. 10*3-1086 
on respiration. 973. 974 
Elemental requirement and age. 369-373 
Element«. absorbed by plants. 283-373 
bibliography of. 373 -4«6 
distributed in plants. 292. 293 
essential vs. unessential. 297-301 
forms in which n».*oil.cd. 293-294 
inorganic compounds. 293 
organic compounds. 293. 291 
function .4. .-'8. »*i| 369 
influence of. on photosynthesis. 604 
numl- r and kind 283. 284 
indicator needs. 291-292 
characteristics of sap. 292 
general appearance. 291 
iiinriN lieruicnl tests. 292 
influence, of environment. 2H8-29I 
of plant. 284-288 
occurrenee of. 301 -.169 
Klodes. Il»». 151. 153. 591. 675. 972. I»75 
Elongating stage of growth. 1«»21 1023 
nature of. 1021-1023 
rate of. 1023 

Elongation, periodic. 1021 1023 
Enibrymiie stag.- of growth. 1019-1021 
Kmulsin. 781. HI 5 
Kndodernml pressure. H.5S, 858 


Dormancy, causes of. 1017-1049 
defined, 1«H6 
localised. 1049 
overcoming. 1049 1053 

of bulbs and tubers. 1049. 1«>50 
of seeds. 1016. IOI7. 1060-1053 
by light. 1052. 1053 
by oxygen. 1052 
by temperature. 1051 
of stems. 1049 
Double membrane*. 81. 82 
Downward movement of water. 872 674 
Downward transfer of solute. 882. KH3 
Drought, 502 

Drought resistance, 5tr2. 503 
Drought spot. 354 
I trying oils. 734 
Duggar's solution, 244 


passage cells in. 207 
permeability of. 8.5 
Mint lure of. 205-207 
Endoplasm. 29 
Kndos 79 

Endosperm. 824-830 
respiration, 965 
Energe-is. 932 

Energy, al.-mrlwd by leaves. 612-615 
f.,r absorption «f solutes. 225 
release<1 in respiration. 942 
utilized, m photosynthesis, 61-5 617 
in transpiration. 456 458 
f..r water ■—•lit. w;, l 

Energy relations, in photosynthesis. IW6-6IH 
.4 plant. 931. 932 
Eliollaelllli. 812 
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Ensymes, in cell sap. 38 
classification of. 781. 782 
defined. 774 
endocellular. 822 
formation of. in plant. 822. 830 
intracellular. 822 
longevity of, 782 
nature of. 774-777 
nature of action of. 777-779 
nomenclature for. 779-781 
occurrence of. 782. 783 
origin of name. 781 
relation of. to antiseptic*. 777 
to heat. 770 
to light. 777 
to photosynthesis. 595 
secreted by roots. 102. 103 
Kpicteiis. 220 
Epidermal cells. 413 
osmotic value. 420 427 
Epidermis, 414 

Epithelial layer of arutcllum. 824-830 
Kpithem hydalhode*. 504 
Equivalent-weight solution. 72 
Krepsin. 781. 820. 821 
Kreptase (ate Krepsin) 

Erueic acid. 729 
Erythrodextrin. .'*37. ,VW 
Ksculin. 801 

Essential elements. 298 
Ewential oils. 726. 701 

Esterases (art l.ipnx s) 

Ether extract, 720 
Elherial mis. 23 

Ethyl alcohol, in respiration, 940. 941. 942. 943. 
909 

Ethyl bmmid. 1050 
Ethylene. 908. 1057 
influence «>f. on diastase. 798 
on intumescence*. 1037 
on respiration. 908 
on root growth. 1011 
production of. by plant parts. ItMO 
Ethylene eliloroliydrin. 1019-1050 
influence of. on dia*ta»e. 798 
on dormancy. 1049. 1050 
on respiration. 909 
Ethylene dirhlond. 1050 
Etiolated plants. chararteri*lica of. 1070 
defined. 1070 

photosynthesis of. 597. 59S 
Eucalyptus. 791 

Evaporating power of ; ,ir. 458-402 
defined. »5S 

effect of. on transpiration. 150-162 
on wilting. 200 
of solar radiation. 450-158 
Evaporation. lucisurcm-iil of. 4S2 I8»> 
ratio of. to transpiration. IS6-4S8 
relation of to transpiration. 481. 182 
to watci ascent. 855-S72 
to wiltit.f 198-200 
vahn >(. 482. tS3 
Evnpor. . to is*-Aimomet-r) 

Evi..-• pi.i*niolysi<-. r*ij 


Evident stage of growth. 1018 
Exanthema. 302 
Excetsin. 659, 607 
Excretions of roota, 158-164 
acids. 159-162 
carbon dioxide.159-162 
enxymes. 162-163 
organic substances, 163, 164 
Exosmosis. 79 

Extraction of protaiu. 659. 676 
Exudation pressure. 855 

F 

Factors. afTcctiag water requirement, 498-502 
influencing digestion. 780-789 
lipase. 809-812 
organic storage. 889. 890 
protein in grains, 689-692 
kind of plant, 692 
■oil moisture. 691, 092 
time of application. 689-692 
transpiration. 413-472 
limiting. 577-580 
Fat metabolism in plant. 726-761 
bibliography of. 701-769 
Fat solvent*. 726 
Fats, artificial synthesis. 752. 753 
changes in. during formation. 548-559 
during germination. 752-760 
amount of oil. 752. 753 
carbohydrates and fat*. 757-760 
fatty acids, of the oil. 754-757 
of cotyledons. 755. 756 
of hypocotyls and roots. 756. 757 
chemical properties of. 732-735 
described. 727. 731 
distribution of. in cell. 737-739 
drying of oils. 733. 734 
fatty mis. amount in plant. 740 
hydrolysis of. 732. 733 
occurrence of. with carbohydrates. 741, 742 
in fruit and seeds. 739. 740 
in plants. 739-746 
in stem and leaves. 740. 741 
in trees and shrubs. "41. 742 
physical properties of. 732 
relation of. to carbohydrates. 746, 747 
in respiration. 935-937 
saponification of. 733 
stored food in. 772 
synthesis of. 746-752 
translocation of. 906-910 
values for determining characteristics of, 734. 
735 

(Sec alto Lipides) 

Fatty acids. 727-730 
from carbohydrates. 670 
percentage of. in fats and oils. 732 
relation of. to fat formation, 749 
to translocation. 906-908 
Fatty oils (see Fats) 

Fatty substances. 726. 727 
in cell walls. 81. 738 
compounds not of fatty acids. 701 
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Fatty substances, io protoplasm. 738 
Feeding power of plants, '287 
Fehling'a solution, preparation. 526 
Fennel. 761 
Fermentation. 939 
Ferments. 781 
soluble. 781 
unorganized. 781 
Fertilizers, boron. 315 

effect of. on toxic substances. 172 
mnnganeac. 349 
iu* oxidizers. 171 
sulphur. 327 
I etcrilu (»»» Sorghum) 

Films, influence of, on transpiration. 465-470 
Flux, aridity. 48 

cell wall of fiber. 1-2 
copper influence, 362 
formation of oil. 74H. 749. 750. 752 
influence of potassium. 319 
magnesium in s*eds. 315 
nitrates vs. ammonium, 047 
oils. 732. 740. 908 
pioleuse, 813 
relation to light. 1078 
response to temperature, 1005 
roots, 127 

re*|»on»e of, to aeration. 132 
to fertilizers. 127 
lo nitrogen. 128. 129 
selenium content. 280 
water cultures, 203 
m idity in. 203 
I Ionium respiration. 937 
Floweruut. photuperiudisin. 1080-1082 
I luoieM'eliee, 545 
Foods of plant. 770 772 

oxidation in respiration. 932-034 
sources to animals. 770 
type of. effect on respiration. 938. 039 
value of. to plant, 771. 772 
I'ormiitdchyile, activated. 574 

. ondcnaution of, in plants. 574. 575 
detection of. in leaves. 575 
formation of. by plants. 571 577 
photosynlhetie i|«iolicnl. 558 
utilization of. 575. 576 

I oimaldeliyde theory of photosynthesis. 571. 576 

Foil.. of earl.oliydratea. 523 618 

blblingraph) of. 618 641 
nod relation to potassium. 318. 319. 320 
i,| chlorophyll, 54 8 550 
of protein in seeds. 687 68*.l 
I urinative -tare of growth, 1019-1021 
Formhydroiainie arid, 670. 673 
Foiimc m id. 728 

excreted by r«s»ts. 159 
HI protein formation, 309 
in ii spirution. 939 
fo-sul enerry. 617 
I uui-salt solution, 242. 24W. 254 
Free iron. 328 
I reed sorgo <•" Horghum) 

| icemans me that!, transpiration. 493. 494 


Freezing, causes of injury. 1064-1065 
characteristics of harditic&s. 1065. 1066 
effect on plants. 1064-1070 
hardening plants. 1066-1069 
hardiness and drought resistance. 1069 
measurement. 1069 
Freiicbing of leaves. 292. 362. 368 
Fructose, description of. 528 
in fruit*. 530 
in leaves, 558 
in nutrition. 295 
Fruit sugar (zee Fructose) 

Fruit-bud formation. 699-701 

application of nitrogen to. 700. 701 
carbohydrate nitrogen relation in. 609. 700 
Fucoaanthin. 553 

Function of chlorophyll. 567. 568. 569 
Fundamental stage of growth. 1018 
Fungi, relation of. to transpiration. 470-472 
to photosynthesis. 604 
Fudurolc. 1049 

G 

Galactans (zee Galacto-ana) 

Culactolipidcs. 727. 737 
Galaetooans. 12. 528. 531. 540 
Galactose. 13. 295. 528. 529 
Galactoside. 737 
GaUeturonie acid. 13 
Ganong leaf punch, 008 
Ganuiig respirometcr. 947 

Gas analytical method of photosynthesis, 607 
Gases, in conducting cells. 853. 854, 871 
etfect of. on cork formation, 1090 
on growth. 1088-1090 
Grntianaer. 781. HO.I 
(•enlianosr, 531 
(•enliobiose. 531 
(•eotropism and oxidase, 983 
Germination, auiino muds in. 911 
catalase activity in. 987-995 
changes of. in carbohydrates. 905. 900 
in fats and oils. 752 761 
in proteins, 910-912 
enzyme formation during. 822 -830 
respiration during, 946 955 
respiratory quotient during, 952 
of seeds. 1050 1053 
translocation of ml during, 906 910 
Glandular hairs, 447 
Glam bubbler. 606 
Gliadia. 660. 666, 667. 669 
Globulin. 052. 660. 667. 008 
Glucose. 801. 802, 806 
Ghicosans. 531 
Glucose, dc.cnbcd. 527 
in fruit-. 530 
in hrmircllulaor. 13 
in leaves, 558 

utilisation of. by plants. 294-296 
Clucosida.sc-*. 781. 803 807 
rmwUiu, 805. 806 
rnyrosin. 806. 807 

pliytose. 800 
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Glucosidasea. rhamninaae. 806 
Glucosidea. 523. 803-807 
in cell sap. 38 

as form of mustard oils. 324 
occurrence of. 623 
Glucuronic acid. 13 
Glutamic acid, 651. 661 
Glutamine, defined. 663 
occurrence of. 663, 664 
in seeds. 689 
utilisation of. 650 
Glutelins, 669 
Glutcnin. 606, 667. 668 
Glutens. 669 
Glycerine (*r« Glycerol) 

Glycerol. 730. 752 
Glyccrophosphorie acid. 743. 745 
Glycine. 650. 651. 601 
action of. on diastase. 798 
Glycinin. 667 

Glycocol. in respiration. 938 
in soil. 171 

utilisation of. 650. 651 
Clycolipim. 737 
Olycollic acid. 558 
Glycolysis. 933 
Glycoproteins. 669 
Glycuronic acid. 13 
Glyoxalic acid. 558 
Gossypol, 746 

Grant-molecular solution. 71 
Grnminin. 540 

Grand period of growth. 1024 
Granulosc, in starch grain. 534 
Grape, carbohydrate storage. 889 
crciwin, 820 

fungi and transpiration. 470 
oil of seed. 735 
oxidases, 978 
pectic materials. 23 
respiration, 907 
response to sulphur. 327 
sugars in leaf. 562 
tracheae. 818 
Grape sugar (/re Glucose) 

Grapefruit, 16 

Grasses, distribution of protein. 658. 659 
glutamine, 663 

nitrates vs. ammonium. 615. 648. 649 
nitrites, 650 

response of. to arsenic. 368 
to magnesium. 313 
water requirement. 498 
willing coefficient. 194 
Grey-speck disease. 292 
Growth, afterripening. 1053-1058 
bibliography of. 1095-1132 
compound interest law of. 1028 
curves of. 1023-1028 
dormant or resting |>rriod in. 1046-1059 
effect of cell sap on. 44 45 
evident stage of. 1019 
factors affecting. 1059-1095 
external. 1061-1095 
electricity. 1083 


Growth, factors affecting, external, gases. 1088- 
1090 

hydrogen-ion concentration. 1087-1088 
light. 1070-1083 
growth in darkness. 1070 
intensity of. 1077. 1078 
length of exposure. 1078-1083 
continuous light. 1078-1079 
abort and long day. 1079-1083 
polarized light. 1073-1077 
rate of growth in light and darkness, 
1070-1072 

rays of spectrum. 1072-1075 
x rays. 1073-1076 
temperatures. 1061-1070 
internal. 1059-1061 
fundamental stage of. 1018 
grand period of. 1024 
nature of. 1018. 1019 
of organs. 1024 
periodicity of. 1029 
periodic elongation during. 1028. 1029 
of plant. 1018-1095 
rate of cell-wall. 3 
regions of. 1024 
regeneration in, 1058-1059 
relation of. to catalase, 995. 990 

to hydrogen-ion concentration. 1087-1088 
rhythm of. 1029 

stage* of. in plant cell. 1019-1024 
differentiation. 1023-1024 
elongation. 1021-1023 
embryonic. 1019-1021 

substances inhibiting. 1042-1046 
substances promoting. 1030-1042 
Growth curves. 1023-1028 

relation of. to temperature. 1061-1064 
Growth hormones. 1033-1042 

Growth*inhibiting substances of stems and roots. 
1042-1046 

buds and leaves. 1042-1044 
fruit, seels, and flowers. 1044. 1045 
volatile substances. 1045. 1(M6 
Growth-promoting substances. 1030-1042 
defined. 1030 

growth hormones. 1033-1042 
chemistry of. 1036-1038 
determination of action of. 1035. 1036 
general. 1041. 1042 
historical. 1033. 1034 
mode of action of. 1036 
occurrence and preparation of. 1034. 1035 
in root formation. 1040. 1041 
transport and polarity of, 1038. 1039 
tropisms. 1039. 1040 
inctaxcnia. 1031. 1032 
vitamins. 1032-1033 
Guniacum reaction. 979 
relation to oxidase. 976. 977 
Guanine. 650. 651. 695 
Guard cells. 418 
change* in content of. 428-430 
length of life for. 430 
osmotic relations of. 426. 427, 428 
osmotic value of. 427 
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Guard cell*, physiology of. 425. 420 
Cum*. 23-24. 327. 328 
Gutlulion. 303 300 
defined. 303 
water of. 833 

II 

Hnhitnt. effect on cell sap. 30-41 
Hull injury. 880 
Muir root. 130 
flair*. kindi. of. 447 

relation of. to transpiration. 447. 448 
Half-loaf method, photosynthesis. 008 
Hard wheal. 330 

Hardening of plant*. 1000. 1088-1060 
llurdinw. characteristic* of. 1003-1000 
drought and. 1000 
influence of potassium on. 324 
Hay. heat of respiration. 055 
Heurt rot of heel. 292. 344 
Heat, in combustion. photosynthesis. 015 
in re*pir*tion. 052. 9.*5 
Hegliri <»" Sorghum*) 

Hehlier value. 734 

HelianlhiiK annum* <•" Sunflower) 

Heller'* lent. 001 
Hemieellulo-e-. defined. 12 
hydrolytic product*. 12-13 
occurrence of. 13-14 
origin •>*. I*' 
properties of. 12 
in starch. 535 
utililiilion of. 14-13 
lletiioglohin. conjugated protein*. 000 
relation of. to rhlorophyll. 545 
at dilution of. 050, 051 
Hemp. 007, 734 . 740. 749. 908. 953 
||epta« o*aiiol, 735 
Heteroauain. 1036. 1037 

lleaucosanol. 736 
Hetonans, 531 
||eio'cpho*pliuta»e. 934 
Ilegosephophnle*. 304. 934 
lie,use*. 627-529 
defined. 527 
kinds o|. 527 529 
... leave*. 500. 561. 603. 605 
n-ed m respiration. 930 

II I. of star* li grains. 533 

llipporic arid. 650 
Histidine, 650 

III developing seeds. 6K7, 088 
formula for. 001 
in tomato. 675 

lli-lory. of growth-promoting sol.slat.ee*. 1033- 

1034 

nitrogen nutrition. 054 055 
of nutrient solutions. 241 242 
of photosynthesis. 654-555 
>,| proteases. 812-813 
liougland'* solution. 244 
Hollow heart. 292 
Hopklns-Cole* reaction. 066 
Hordein. 667. 609 


Hormones. 1030. 1036 
growth.1033-1042 

chemistry of. 1036-1038 
determination of action in. 1035. 1030 
general. 1041. 1042 
historical. 1033. 1034 
mode of action of, 1036 

occurrence and preparation of. 1034. |0:t5 
in root formation. 1040. 1041 
transport and polarity of. 1038, 1039 
tropism*. 1039. 1040 
Horsechestnut. 535 

Humidity, effect of. on stomatal movement. 433. 

434 

influence of, on transpiration. 459. 460 
correlation with transpiration, 460 
Hyaloplasm. 87 
llydathode*. SOI. 503. 500 

Hydrangia. influence of aluminum on color, 359- 
360 

Hydration and growth. 1020 
Hydra tones. 526 
llydroeclluloec*. 9-10 
Hydrocyanic a. id. 805. 806. 616, 884 
Hydrogen, amount of in plunl. 284 
function ol. 294 

Hydrogen-ion concentration, of cell sup, 45-61 
influence of. on absorption ratio, 227 
on catalase, 990 
on diastase. 797. 798 
on inverts*#, 788 
on lipase. 810 

on nitrogen absorption, 040 
on oiidases. 981. 982 
on root hair*. 154. 156 
of oily seeds. 908 
optimum, for growth. 263-264 
relations of, to growth. 1087-I0H8 
to iron supply. 332. 333 
to nutrient solutions, 262 265 
to stomatnl opening. 429 
Hydrolases. 781 

Hydrostatic pressure, in cell, 93 
in osmosis, 77, 78 
Hydrostatic system, 855 
Hydrotropism of r«K*ts. 121-123 
Hydroiy-futty arid*. 16-18. 171, 730 
Hygroinetric pa|M*r, preparation, 491 
Ilygrosrope, 430 

llygros'opir coefficient of soil, 192. 195. 190 
relation to wilting coefficient. 192 
Hygroscopic water. 192 
Hypertonic solution, 90 
Hypogacic arid, 729. 730 
Hypotonic solution, 90 
Hypocanlhine. 050. 095 

1 

laroviiation, 1091 
larovtsii, 1091 
Imbibition, defined. 76 
force of. 208 

relation of. to diffusion. 76 
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Iml.il.itioii. relation ..f. toentrance of water. 208- 

209 

to baidriird plant*. 1086 
lo water ascent. 865, 866. 867. X6H 
to water lo**. 452 
Immobility. of iron. 334. 335 
Impermeable membrane, 75 
Inactive iron. 328 
Incipient drying. 208. 452 

relation of. to leaf surface. 453. 454. 455 
to root system, 455 
lo transpiration, 451 455 
Incipient pln*moly*i*. '.mi 
I ncipient wilting. 452 

relation of, to Irnf surface, 453. 454. 455 
to root system, 455 
to transpiration, 451 455 
Index of oxygen-supplying power. I-Ml 
Index, root liair, 152 
soil moisture. 204 
htninalnl. 410. 120 

of transpiring power. 44‘>. 450. 492. 493 
indientor »f permanent wilting. 193 
Indieatots of elemental n«*e«|>, 291 292 
eliRriieirristirs «.f rell sap. 292 
general appearanees, 291. 292 
iniero. lieino al tests. 292 
Indirerf method, of measuring permeability. 97 
100 

of iiicnsuting willing coefficient. 191-193 
Influence. of environment on element require* 
men Is. 2HH 291 
amount »f elements, 289. 290 
fertiluer, 2HH 
light. 289. 290 
1>" at ion of elements, 2 **n 
proportions, 289 

of plant on element adsorption. 284 288 
Inherent vitality, lojrt 

Inheritance to chlorophyll formation. 550. 551 
Inhibitor, 77'» 

Injection . \|<erimeiit>. sw:t hh 5 
Injury and r**pirn'ion. *">2 •••*.I 
Inorganic •mp<- ... **..|nt*-*i 

Inotganii miiogeii m piuit •- ..64I 650 

nitiairs and :initn»m>ini *.i|ts. »'.4 I 649 
availability of. 617. 64H 
general ••th-.-t- f, tils. •v|*i 
lelarive val'ie of. 644 617 
age and kind •*! plaur. r.17 
reaetnm of n» <li . iri . 616 
tnxieity of. 619 
nitriles, 649. tVV» 

Inorganie suit- t—r 

Inserts, tiaiislorntioii or Ban >'iu 

Insoluble iron. 32H 
Intake, of solutes. 216 271 
bibliography of. 271 282 

factors nlleeting absorption - ii •' .’.’i 227 

concentration of exteiiot medio: 227 

livilrogen-ion coneentration 227 
light. >24. 225 

mode of entrance for. 2HI 221 

active or physiological absorption. 218 221 
passive nr physical absorption 217 2I*» 


Intake, of soliiUw. relation of. to transpiration. 
236-240 

unequal absorption of ions in. 227-230 
factors influencing. 232-23G 

concentration of external solution. 232, 
233 

different ions. 233-230 

mechanism. 229. 230 

reaction of exterior solution. 230. 231 

of water. 188-212 
bibliography of. 212-213 
Inteii-ity. of light and photosynthesis. 587-590 
affect on growth. 1077-1078 
of transport. 1038 
Intercellular spaces, area. 414. 001 
Intermittent light ami photosynthesis. 589 
Internal breakdown. 941 

Internal factors, affecting transpiration. 450. 451 
•A growth. 1059-I0GI 
of photosynthesis. 000. (W»4 
of respiration. 908 
Internal oxygen. 134 
Intramolecular respiration. 939. 940 
Intumescences. 1037 
Inulase. 800. 801 
Inulin. 539. 540 
in leaves. 338 

Invasive alruhol poisoning. 941 
Invert sugnr. 530 
Invrrtasc. 781 

fart or* influencing. 786-789 
in industry. 783 

nature ol action of. 783. 785. 780 
occurrence of. 783 
preparation of. 781. 785 
from green plnnt*. 781. 785 
from vrast. 784 
secretion of. by roots. 163 
Invertin tsr< Invertase) 

Iodine. 364-366 

method «4 measuring, diastase action. 795 
III photosynthesis. 607 
in plant nuttition. 291 
value of. 733 

Iodine content of plants. 288 
lonir exchange, solute intake. 222 
Ion*, antagonistic. 268 
unequal absorption of. 227-236 
factor* influencing. 232-236 
concentration «*f external solution. 232. 233 
influence of one ion on another. 233-236 
in interchange from plant to exterior. 231. 232 
mechanism of. 229. 230 
in reaction of exterior solution. 230. 231 
Iri*. 96 
Iri'in. 540 

Iron, absorption of. from soil. 333. 334 
f riu and amount necessary. 329-332 
. .mobility of. in plant. 334. 335 
:• fluence of. on photosynthesis. 604 
h- i'ion of. in cell. 328 
in nutrient solutions. 242. 249 
•s-rnin-mr of. in plants. 328 
pb\ smlogical role. 328. 329 
ol i’i«m lo . bloioplivll formation. 549 
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Iron, relation «o hydrogen-ion concentration. 332. 
333 

in respiration. 1*72 
spraying with. 333. 334 
Isoelectric point, of cell sap. 221 

defined. 221 

of proteins. 60S, 006 
relation of. to gourd cells. 430 
Isotonic solution. 'JO 


J 


Juininiun chains. 853 
Jarovization. 101*1 
Johnson gross {•** Sorghum) 
Jiiglansin. 007 
Juglone. 174 


Kafir Sorghum) 
Kafirin. IM7. 'Ml'* 

Kale. 327. 345 
Karyolyinph. 30 
Kerusin. 727 

Kerosene on corn seed. 81 
Ketnhii turn. 812 
Kinase. 780 
Knop's solution. 212 
Kudiu. 881) 

1 . 


I .act uses, 1*77. 1*78 
l.uccol. 1*78 

I.actum ring, in chloro|.liyll. 541 
in lipase, 812 
Lactic aciil. 523 

influence on respiration. 1*72 
I.netitil. 812 
I,in tone ring. 511 
(.amelia of starch grain. 531 530 

I.. !*'*. 105. 106. 1**7. HI. *.1.1*68 

Latent osmotic pressure, no 
l.nterul extent of roots, 115 

Lateral movement, of organic 8" 


of solutes. 880 882 
ol water. 874 870 
I al* *. 851 

I ate* s>stem. 850. 851 
|.aor» arnl. 728. 721* 

I ,w. ol limiting factors. 578. 57'J. 580 
ot miiiiuium. 577. *»78 
|.. .. oil'll of tipple'. 21*2 

r. lation to potassium. 321 
Iwal surface. 113. 453 

met h'sls of measuriiig. 488. Iho 
!• Intion of. to incipient drying. *53. 
lo incipient willing. 453. 151. 155 
1 ., photosynthesis. *■***) 
l„ willing c- ll.rir».l. 11)7 
| . d pi.-lo. * met ImsI. measuring h uf » 
I . ;I (.punch method. W»8 

I . d-lesl lim* - . 


451. 155 


lea. 188 


Leaves, absorption by. of CO:. 5611. 570 
of energy. 612-015 
of water. 188 . 181 ). 11*0 
carbohydrates in. 558-567 
daily variations in. 550-563 
first formed. 565-567 

variations in different portions, 563-565 
formation of protein in. 684. 685 
general structure of. 413. 414. 448 
intercellular spaces in. arru of. 414 
nitrogen in. 670-684 

compounds of. 682-684 
diurnal variation in. 670-684 
total. 680-682 
number of stomata in. 418 
paths of gaseous exchange in. 436. 437 
structure and transpiration in, 413—151 
tcni|ierature of. 475—181 
water content of. 441. 442, 443 
influence on water loss. 441-444 
Lecithins, described. 727. 737. 744 
relation of. to magnesium, 315 
to oxygenase. 1*76. 1)77 
to peroxidase. 1*76. 077 
to phosphorus, 304 
lu'cithoprolcin*. 660 

Ixguineliu. 666. 667 
legumes, effect on nniilrgumes, 053 
lwgumin. 650. 060. 067. 008 
isoelectric point, 606 
Lenina, 348. 351. 363, 652. 685 
Lemon. 41* 
oil of. 761 

Ix-ngth of day. relation to rurhuiiMiiirogen telti- 

lion. 701. 702 

Ix-ttorc. 286. 307. 342. 344. 345. 357. 358. 362. 580 
Leucine, in developing seeds. 081) 
in digestion. MIA 
formula for, 061 
in seedlings. 1 ) 1 1 
in tomato. 075 
utilization of. 050 
letico compound*. 550. 0*10 
la-ueuplasls. 32-33. 5:t6. 537 
la*uro»in. 666. 667. 608 
Levonrintory sugars. 525 
la volosnos, 531 
la*vulosc C»re Fructose) 

Liebig*s law of minimum. 577. 578 
Light, chemical changes by. 1**82 

influence of. on absorption ratio, 224. 225 
on chlorophyll formation. 518. 541* 
on diastase, 71HI. 8181 
on dormancy, 1**52 lo.Yt 
on enzyme hcIioii, 777 
on germination. 1052 1053 
on growth, |t*7l> 1083 
on pcimeahility. I*M, 432 
on phot •■synthesis. 587 -51)3 
on protein synthesis, 685. 6H6 
on irspiratiou. 1)73.1*74 
nn reproduction. 1081 
•m root lisurs, 155 
■hi root*. 121*. 137 

on slomatal liinVelimnt, 1 11. 132. I 13 
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Light, influence of. on transpiration. 457, 458 
on value of nutrient solution. 255. 258 
Lignificution, influence of potassium on. 319 
Lignin. 11-12 
Lignorellulosc. 10-12 
Lignoceric acid. 728 
Limiting factors. 577-580 
Linolenie acid. 729. 730. 741 
Linolic acid. 729. 741 
Linseed ineal. 650. 651 

Lintner'a method, diastase activity. 795. 796 
Lipaseidine, 809 
Lipases. 781. 807-812 

fnetors influencing action of. 809-812 
preparation and study of. 807-809 
relation of. to sugar formation. 760 
Lipides, changes in. during germination. 752-760 
classification of. 727 
compound, 736. 737 
defined. 727. 736 
distribution of. 743, 744 
(unction of. 745. 746 
relation of. to oil and protein. 744 
in seeds. 744-745 
defined. 726. 727 
derived. 727. 737 
simple, 727, 731 736 

composition of. 727-731 
fatty acids. 727-730 
glycerol, 730 
defined. 727 

distribution of. in cell. 737-739 
occurrence of. in plant. 739-746 
synthesis of. 746-752 

changes in. during formation. 74H-750 
general observations of. 750-752 
influence of magnesium on. 315 
relation of. to rarbobydrate. 746-748 
to potassium. 321 

l.ipms (*>t l.ipiiles, chussificntion ••!. compound) 
Lipoid theory of permeability. |08 109 
l.t|mids (•re l.ipnles. classification of. rnmpnund) 
l.upieficntion method, diastase action. 792. 795 
l ithium, in alfalfa. .'45 
iti nutrition, .’.lift 
in plants, 283 
m tobacco, 28.5 
I. it lie leaf. 292. 364 

Living membrane L»r t'ytnplasmi * membrane! 
Locus of start h gram. 533 
Lodging, amount of lignin in. 330. 340 
defined. 338 
fertiliiiition in. 340 
heredity in. 339 
hypernutrition in. 339 
rate of seeding and. 339 
silicon content and. 338. 339. 34<> 

Long-day plants. 1080 
Loss, of nitrogen from plants, 695-697 
of water from plants. 407 506 
bibliography of. 506-522 
Lupine, absorption of ions. 234. 235 
acidity. 48 

aeration of roots. 131. 135 
amino acids. 911 


Lupine, antagonism, 270 

chemotropisra of roots, 124, 126 
excretion of acids. 160 
exooraosis. 107 
growth substances. 1039 
hemicellulosc in seeds, 13 
hydrotropism of roots. 121, 122 
phospholipides. 743 
protein. 667 
rate of growth. 1029 
response of. to aluminum. 357 
to electricity. 974 
to insulin. 794. 795 
to silenium, 366 
roots, response to oxygen. 135 
structure of root. 206 
translocation of proteins, 911 
water culture. 248 
Lupinus (see Lupine) 

Luxury absorption. 290 
Luxury consumption. 290 
Lysine, action on diastase. 798 
formula for. 6 G 1 

M 

Magnesium, carrier of phosphorus, 314 
constituent of chlorophyll. 313 
influence of. on photosynthesis. 004 
injury from. 315 
occurrence of. in plants, 313 
in oily seeds. 315 
relation of. to chlorosis, 314 
Malic acid, in cell sap. 38 
photosynthetic quotient for. 558 
in respiration. 747, 951 
Maid. 736 
Malt. 051 

Malt diastase. 792. 793. 799 
Malt sugar (see Maltose) 

Maltase (see Glucose) 

Maltose. 294 295 
deM-nlT.1. 530 
from March. 539 

Manganese, amount needed. 347-349 
essential element in. 350 
as fertiliser. 349. 350 
occurrence of. in plants. 346. 347 
role of. 350-352 
catalysts. 351 
chlorophyll format ion. 351 
‘l*ra\s of. 352 

Manganese deficiency disease. 348. 349 
Mane*4*. 313 
Mangold. 318. 319. 560 
Manna. 531 

Mannans (»cc Mannosans) 

Mannite. 528 
in Migar cane. 1068 
Mannitol t*ec Mannite) 

Mannosans. 12. 528. 531. 540 
Mannose. 13. 295 
described. 528. 529 
Manmironie acid. 13 

Matching method, measuring leaf area. 489 
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Maturity, influence of phosphorus. 300. 307 

Maximal temperature. growth. 1062 

Maysin. CG7 

Mclibiuse, 781. 803 

Melihiose. 531 

Melicitose. 531 

Membranes. artificiol. 74 

bibliography of. 112-120 
cell-wall. 70-86 
collodion, 217 
cytoplasmic. 86-112 
defined. 74. 75 
diffusion through. 76-79 
kind" of. 74. 75 
nature of. 74-75 
of plant cell. 79. 8*4 
of seed coals. 80-86 
Ihroriea of action in. 107-112 
Mcophyle*. leaf structure of. 449 
transpiration in. 449. 450 
Mesophyll of leaf. 414 

Metabolic activity, -olulr intake. -23. 224 

Met axeiiiu. 1031. 1032 

Meteorological conditions, effect of. on transpira¬ 
tion. 435-462 

evaporating power of air. 458-40'. 
relative humidity. 459. 460 
temperature. 438. 459 
wind. 400. 402 . 

evaporating power of solar radiation. 4»j4« 
Method*, of aerating nutrient solutions. 24.. .48 
soil*. 129. 130 

of determining action of growth substances. 

1035-1030 
catalase. 987-988 
energy in photosynthesis. 6lo 

injury from freeiing. 1080 

nr . of element-. 291-292. 043. 044 

oxidu*e activity. 979-981 
relation of solute intake. 236-241 
total nitrogen of leaves. 079. 0W» 

.manual »b-ur.di«n of i»n*. 2-7 
utilisation of organic compounds. 293-297 
water supplying power. 202. 203 
wdline coefficient, 190-193 

.I.. 67».»T7. «7«. 070 

of measuring antagonism. 269 
evaporulioii. 482 480 
evolution of oxygen. 560. 537 
influence of spray, on transpiration. 466 
Ir'tf surface. 488. 489 
leaf lemperature. 473. 474 
oxygen supplying power. 130 
permealolity of protoplasm. 97-101 
photosynthesis. 005 610 
photosyidhetie ratio. 356-558 
rrxpiraliot*. 916-949 
Mo.rn.tol uperature. 430. 431 
tiaiispiration. 488-494 
..(■•r requirement. 497. 498 
overcoming dormancy. 1049. 1053 
..I preparation. «f diastase. 793-795 
.,| Kiowlh auUlancrs. 1034-1036 
of invelta*e. 784 -785 
of lipase. HU7 800 


Methods, of preparation, of nutrient solutions 
249-252 

of peroxidase. 985. 986 
of protease*. 813-821 
of renewing nutrient solutions. 246. 247 
of studying, diastase. 795-796 
lipase. 807-809 

proteases. 812 
Micellae, of cell wall. 6 
of starch grain, 535 

Microchemical tests for elemental deficiencies. 292 
Microinrineration. 24 
Middle lamella, composition of. 4-6 
defined. 3—4 
origin of. 3 

relation of. to calcium nutrition. 310. 311 
Mildew, effect of. on photosynthesis. 604 
relation of. to cnrbohydraies. 604 
Millet. 160. 286. 302. 303. 357. 456. 498. 499 
Millon'a reaction. 665 
Milo (see Sorghum) 

Minerals, translocation in seedlings. 372-374 
Minimum, law of. 577. 578 
Minor elements. 299 

function of. 299. 300. 301 
Mitochondria (see Chondriosomes) 

Mode of wster entrance into roots. 207-212 
Moisture, effect of. on nitrogen content. 691. 692 
on stomal al opening. 434 
Moisture equivalent of toil. 192 

relation of. to willing coefficient. 192 
Moisture-holding capacity of soil. 193 
relation to wilting coefficient. 193 
Monoaaccharoses. 526-529 
hr loses, 527-529 
pentoses. 527 

Moonlight. Momatal response. 432 

Morphine. 695 

Mom. organir nutrition, 293 

Mulberry. 561 

Mullein, hairs. 447. 448 

transpiration. 416. 436. 448 
Munch's theory, ascent of water. 872 
of solute intake. 900 

Mustard. 48. 104. 155. 157, 163, 248. 286. 327. 

367. 369. 645. 651 
Mustard oils. 803 
Mutarotation. 786 
Myricyl alcohol. 730. 736. 737 
Myristic acid, 728. 729 
Myrosin. 781. 806 
Myrrh. 76! 


N 


Nnphthol reaction, 980 
Narcissus. 327 
Natural ripening. 1055-1057 
Nature of respiration, 932-935 

decomposition of protoplasm, 934. 935 
direct oxidation of f«Knl'. 932-934 
Need of water by plants. 407-409 
for chemical ronihiiiatioii, 408 
for protoplasm. 407 
for rrplaremrnt. 409 
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Nerd of wafer by plants, for tran»lwalion, 408 
for vnrnole. 407. 408 

Neutralisation of organic acid* l*y ralrium. .100. 
310 

Nicotine, 695 

Nitelia. 100, |1H. 218. *19. 224. 225. 227. 234. 235 

Nitrate, reducing Mlhsinnee*. 675. 676 

Nitrates, availability of. 647. 648 
condition* for reduction of. 673-675 
gcnerul effect* of. 648. 649 
in Alienee, of de6eienry. 641 

hydrogen-ion concentration, 646 
on respiration. 643 
on root development. 128. 129 
on Htmnutal opening. 415 
occurrence of. 671-673 
in plant nutrition. 844-649 
in mill. 651. 654 

reducing substance* for, 675, 676 
reduction of. in plant*. 671 076 
relation to phosphorus. :wn. 305 
relative value of. 644-647 
in soil. 643 
toxicity of. 649 

Nitrites, in air. 657 
in leaves. 673 
in nutrition. 649. 650 
occurrence of. in plant. 671. 874. 675 
in rainwater. 651 

Nitrogen, absorption of. from nir. 653 657 
from soil. 6f4 653 
inoiganic. 644 650 
or ganic, 650 651 
amino, 651 

amount of. in air. 651 657 
• n plant. 2M. 642 
in protein. 659 
asparagine. 663 
bases, 694. 695 
bibliography of. 705 725 
carbon r-laiions. 697 705 
iti compounds. 683 
■ h'li.i.Uiey rife, t of. 643 
effect of. on growth. 642 
fixation of. I.y leguminous plants, 65-1. 655 
by lion h*gii null oils plan’s, 655 657 
function of. 30| 

iniluein •• of phosphorus <ui. w*i 

oil "ait d.'Velopnieof. 128. 129.643 
on water eontent. 641 
in leaves. 642. 679 684 
compound". 682 *184 
diurnal variation in. 67’» 684 
met hods of d< i.-r niining. 679. 6811 
total. 6 MO -682 

loess of. from plants. 695 6’*7 

in mctnbolisiii. 642 705 

method of rlctcriiiining n*-r,| 64 l. 844 

movement of. in stems. 892 

occurrence of. in plant. 642. 643 

in relation to the plant. 612 641 

seasonal variation in. 687 

sources of. 644 -857 

time of application and protein. 6S9-691 
in twigs. 887 


Nitrogen spots, 643 

Nitrogenous compounds, in cell sap. 38 
inorganic, alisorhcd. 644-650 
organic, absorbed. 297. 650-653 
Nodules, relation of. to boron. 342 
to sulphur supply. 326, 327 
Nomenclature of enrymea, 779-781 
Nonacosanr. 736 
Xonavailahle iron, 328 
Nondrying oils. 733 
Nonessential element. 301 

Nunlcguminoui plant, fixation of nitrogen in. 
656. 657 

Non reducing sugars, defined. 526 
in leaf. 559-563 

Non-ugars {ate t’olysaccharoscs) 

Normal relbilosc. 8-9 
Normal respiration. 939 
Normal solution. 72 
Nucleic arid. 171. 304. 650. 652. 669 
Nurlcoprotciiis. 30. 314. 069 
Nucleus. 30 
in respiration, 935 
of starch gram. 533 

Number and kind of elements, 283. 284 
Nutrient solution*. 241-271 
best. 213. 255 

characteristic, and response. 250-252 
criticism of data on. 265-268 
factor- determining value of. 255-262 
concentration. 256-258 
physiological balance. 259-262 
temperature and light. 255. 256 
water sand culture*. 258. 259 
historical. 241. 242 
hydrogen-ion relations. 262-265 
kind* of. 242-244 
techni«|ue for. 241-255 
aeration. 217-248 
preparation. 249 252 
renewal. 246. 247 
triangle system, 252-255 
Nutrients, depletion in soil, influence on plants. 

168-170 
Nut nines. 652 

O 

Oat*, absorption of elements. 288 
of ions. 235 

••f organic compounds. 294 
««f phosphorus. 302 
acidity of cell sop. 48 
ammo acids. 069. G70 
asli content. 289 
boron content. 340 
* 'Or production. ICO 
eat .das,-. 994 

I’-opiile. 1034-1036. 1039. 1040 
■tiastaso. 798 
energy utilised. 617 

ere|«,„. 821 

excrefion of acids. 159. 160 

growth hormone*. 1034-1036. 1039. 1040 

heat of respiration, 953. 954 
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Outs, influence, by other Hants. 633 
of electricity. 1083-108! 

Oil other plants. 163 
* iodine content. 288 
iron content. 347 
light ray* and growth. 1071. 1073 
magnesium need*. 313 
niultuM*. 801 
HiaiigaiieM content. 347 
amount needed. 340. 330 
nitrate content. 671 
nilrutea v». ammonium. 613 
pentosan*. 310 
pliospholipide*. 743. 713 
photoayntheai*. t»04 
polypeptides. 660. 670 
potassium. amount needed. 318. 310 
response to. 310 
protein. 667. 668. 601 
radiation and transpiration. 4o7 
relation to light. 1070 ^ 

response of. to nlununum. 337. 3o8 
to aiiiinoniuni, 64o 
to arsenic. 300 
to barium. 307 
to lioron. 300 
to chlorine, 333 
to cobalt. 360 
to copper, 300 
to iodine, 363 
to magnesium. 313 
to manganese, 300 

to nickel. 360 
to nitrate", 613 
to palladium. 360 
to phosphorus. 303 
io potassium. 288 
to rubidium, 360 
to strontium. 367 
to sulphur. 327 
to zinc. 300 


... 

.21. 137. 138. I3*i. •«. »• y 

depth "I I.. .. '• W i *'•*• 1,1 

muihIhi and length. 137. 138 

response lo inoi-luie. 12 1 

weight, no 

Moiling depth. 113. Ml 

I'isis. and .. 

and lianspir.tHon. »7I 
s.ili icuuirenieiit-. 370 
mIi< <>n. content. 333 
use of. 336 
stuf'li grain. 333 


«toinuta. *2 
i. mpeiator 
.mi n'e 


• 123 

and transpiration. 438. 4 M 
,.411. 438. 471. 482 


du> 

v»at»r 


ami night. Ill 
culture. 248. 261 


Milling mellicient. ]« 

.. wilting • - 

I». ii>n i»n«l. 7-6« 

H,| l«« I 


.•JO. 101. loo 


Olealiol. 731 

Oleic acid. 720. 730. 741. 732 
Oleorsin. 800 

Olive, oil formation in. 746. 747. 731 
Onion, acidity. *7 

bulb scale. 80. 82. 83. 83 
carbohydrate and polarized light. 300 
ell division. 1020 
cytuac. 803 

depletion of nutrients. 160 
permcalulity of scape. 1IK». 101. 102. Ill 
phosphorus content. 302 
respiration. 033 
response of. to cobalt. 360 
to cop|M*r. 362. 363 
to light. 1082 

to nickel. 360 
to potassium, 322 
to sulphur. 324 
to line. 303 
starch formation. 603 

Optical properties, chlorophyll. 343. 546. 547 
protein. 650 
sugar-. 525 
triglycerides. 732 

Optimum temperature, growth, 1061. 1062. 1064 
Orange. 46. 40. 200. 300. 314. 344. 642 
Organic acids, absorbed by roots. 206. 207 
ill cell sap. 38 

relation of. to respiratory ■pioticnl, 051 
theory of. in photosynthesis. 571 
Organic compounds. absorbed. 20.1-207 
carbohydrates. 205-206 
organic acid-. 206-207 
organic nitrogen, 207 
distance moved. 802 804 
influence of. on dia*tase. 70fl 
nutrition efcprrimi uta with. 575, 570 
in respiration. 035 030 
of soil, 171 
storage of. HX5 800 
lime. KK7 880 
in liuclienl sap. W»ft 8'i7 
translocation .4. HK5 012 
rail-bydialea. MtK *"Ni 
fats and oil>. 0«« 813 
laleial. *.*11 
l«otem-. OIU 012 

||vl|l‘. • I.lMCl Ill da HO* •Mil 

ulilimliiHi. HOO. 801 

Organic matter, rate of photo-yidbesis fur. «•"* 

610 

«|iialitntive method for. 607 
quantitative methods for, 608-610 

sac chut... 

twin-leaf method. 600. 610 
weighing method. 608 . 600 
Organic nitrogen. 050-653 
assimilation of. 650. 651 
stimulation of. 651 -653 
by nuaimones. 652, 653 
••fleets. 652 
origin. 653 

..I legumes Upon liolilegullil > 
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Orcaliic substances. decomposition of roots. 171, 

172. 173 

excreted by roots, 163. 164 
Organ*, growth of. 1024 
Origin, of materials, in cell sap. 38. 39 
of nuxinione*. 653 
of plastid*. 33-36 
of vacuole. 37, 38 
Oryzeiiin. 667 
Osmotic*. 526 
Osmosis, defined. 77. 78. 79 
examples of. 76-79 
Osmotic concentration, of cell sap. 90 
of external solution. 91 93 
relation of. to exterior solution. 91-93 
Osmotic forces, relation of. to water asrent. 86#. 

868 

to water intake. 209 212 
Osmotic pressure, of rc|| sap. 39-45 
defined. 72. 77. 78 

distribution of. in nutrient solutions. 25i»-252 
examples of. 76-79 
latent. 90 
IHitrnlial. 90 

Osmotic relationships of plant cell. 89 96 
Osmotic value, of cell sap. 90 
of euatd cells, 427 
in lelntion to transpiration. 450. 451 
Oxalic acid, in cell sap. 3H 
excreted by mots. |59 
in plants, 3no 
in protein formation. 309 
pilot o»ytit lie lie ipmtient. 55s 
relation of. to invertase. 78H 
in respiration, 939. 950 
iti sod. 171 
Oxidases. 299 

n< lion of. 975. 976 
ill apples, 956 
classification of. u77 979 

laccnses OI plleliolases, 977. "78 
t.vro-iiia-i ». 97n. •C , » 
defined. 975 

effect of p!o>*plioiii* of. 3<*5 
facloi mll’ieiieinie. 0 H| 983 
liealthy v- di- a-d tissues. 982. 9t« 
inotliods of •uidya.i*. 97'* -981 

oecurietll.f. 9?8 

III potatoc. 956. -Crt 

relation of. to pl.y.iob.n il I • -tiiu.*. 98.1-9M 
to respir.iiioii. 942 
to sap pii'.no til-. ‘•’'I 
secreted by mots. | 62 . l«».l 
Oxidation, of elnyi;'. .MU d 975 

iif foods, '.M2 ; I 

< Ixidative aniibolisiit. ;i;. 

Oxidizing enzymes. 976 
Oxidizing feriiienis. 975 
OxycelluloM s. 9 IO 
Oxydase (»rc Oxidase) 

Oxygen, absorbed by oxidase., ‘.isl 
amount of. in plant. 284 
determined in respiration. 917 '.Mu 
evolution of. in photosynthesis. 555-558 
function of, 291 


Oxygen, influence of. on stomatal movement, 433 
on transpiration. 132 
internal. 134 

method of studying photosynthesis. 606. 607 
relation of. to chlorophyll formation. 550 
to dormancy. 1048. 1052 
to germination. 1052 
to needs of plant. 133. 134 
in respiration. 969 
response of roots to. 131-135 
in soil. 129-135 
source* of. 134 

supply of. for photosynthesis. 601 
and root development. 129-135 
in water cultures. 131 
Oxygen respiration. 939 
Oxygenase. 746 
defined. 975 

relation of. to oxidase. 976. 977 
Oxygenated oils. 761 

Oxygen-supplying power of soil. 130. 463 
|» 

I’.limitic acid. 728. 729. 741 
raiigestian. 789 
Pantothenic acid. 1037 
Papain. 781. 815-818 
Papayaein. 815 
Papayotin. 8|5 
Papaytin. 815 
Purnraouichouc, 527 
Catalyzer, 779 
Parenchyma. H|8. 850 
Parsnip. 226. 354 
Passage cells, 207 

Passive absorption, of solutes, 217, 218 
of water. 209. 212 
Passive regulation of stomata. 441 
Paths of g.isei.iis exchange, stomata. 436. 437 
IVa, absorption in. of elements, 290 
of ions. 227. 228 
acidifying power, 231 
acidity. 49 
Imeun ab«orl»ed. 342 
content .4. 310 
*-iInum content. 289 
catalase. 991 

cell.sap concentration. 39 
< hangi- in i- vtic substances. 23 
« <uu|m«mIioii. 285. 286 
f‘» ; ft-rtilizatum. 586 
dia«tasr m leaves. 791 
. 'Tift *..f helit. 290 

• i.-|..iti 621 

etiolated plants. |ini| 

• x* ... .*f digestive mu me*. 163 

lix i'ii»i -*f niifogeii. 657 
i* i« -*t • *f protnil. 6R7 
grow'h iiihil-ititig «ub«tauee*. | 0 || 
b-.«» *<f respiration. 953 
itifl ■ teller on. of elect licit x . 971 
io6>.enrr of. on other plants. 653 
•'it* rchange of ions. 232 
.odinc matmt. 2854 
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Pea. iron content. 317 
light an<! growth. I»70 
manganese content. 347 
movement of organic conqioMi.d*. 886 
nitrogen content, 692 
oil of seed. 740 

optimum temperature, growth. 1002 
oxidase. 978 

permeiilulity. of root*. 104 
of seed". 1 10 
pho'pholipideH, 745 
potasMum. amount needed. 318 
effect of deficiency. 320 
protein. 667 
rate of growth. 1029 
relation "f. «'» calcium. 312 
to growth. 1020 

respiration. 956 
respiratory quotient. 9.V2 
response of. to aluminum. 357 
to arsenic. 367. 308 
to lioron. 313 
to calcium. 312 

..rliult. 3119 

to lithium. 389 
to manganese, 319 
to nickel. 31*9 

to nitrate vs. ammonium. 645 
to organic compounds. 650 
to palladium. 369 
to rubidium. 369 
to titanium. 367 
to nine. 303 

root formation. ItllO 
fool hairs. 157. 158 
roots, IOI. 127. 135. 163. 296 
response of. to fer till lets. 127 
to nitrogen. 127 
io oxygen. 135 
sail requirement. 290 
selenium content. 286 
solvent action of < |6|. W*3 

triilisIneiilMMi of fats. 91W 
transpiration ami solutes. 210 
unequal abruption ” f 227. 228 

water eullur. s. 218. 258 
acidity. 262. 263 
wilting ■llicient. WM 
|*. .. method. 1035 
I'eneh. I«8. *22 
cin<itlii<iii|*i 551 
dormancy. I*M7 
gum. 527 

.....vemri.t of organic compound.. 886 

u.ln.les V". Ill.. ,i,H 

oil r.-erves. 738 
oxldn«. 97H 
,M . I|» Sllt-tanres. 23 
protein. 06? 

fopiiiiti”ii. 913 
..| null-. 8-t 
>.ala. 122. 123. 131 

tracheae. 8|H 

........location in. -I ml. 9«l. 010 

of —lutes, lateral. 8HII 


I’each, translocation in. of solute*, upward. 877. 
879 

water movement. 876 
l’eanut. moisture and respiration. 960 
oris of. 732. 740. 908 
phospholipidea, 745 
protein. 667 
respiration. 960 

response to low temperature. 1065 
seed coat. 80 . 81 . Ill 
Pear. 373. 848. 888. 893. 896. 897. 1043 
Pecan. oil formation. "46. 747 
I’ectases. 22. 23. 781. 822 
Peel ate*, description of. 21 

relation of. io middle lamella. 3U>. 311 
of root hair wall. 157 
I’ectic acid. 21 
Pec tie substances. 19-23 
characteristics of. 19 
classification of. 20 
prrlic acid. 21 
fieCtIII. 22 
pectotes. 2! 

per lose. 21 

defined. 19 
in leaf. 558 
in ripening fruit*. 23 
Peel in. 22. 23 

occurrence in fruit*. 23 
m rool hairs. 157-158 
Perlina-e. 781. 803 
Prclinogen. 21 
IVctose. 21. 22 

changes in fruit. 23 
Pennyroyal. 162. 761 
Pentosans. 531. 540. 541 
in hardening. 1066 
in hrinirclluloae*. 12. 14 
in leaf. 561 
in soil. 171 
in twigs. HK8 
Pentoses, defined. 527 

occurrence of. 13. 527. 529 
in soil, 171 
|’rp|»cr. 199 
I’rpsm. 781 

occurrence and preparation of. 813. 814 
PeptBM* (n» Pepsin) 

Peptide*. 669 
Peptone, defined. 609 
in digestion. 813. 815 
in seedling*. 912 
uiiliration of. 650. 651 
Periodic elongation. 1028. 1029 
Periodicity, of growth. 1029 
•>f stomal*1 movement. 433 
Permanent starch. 536. 537 
Permanent wilting, defined. 190 
perineahility. cell-wall membrane. 79 86 
contrasted with absorption. f*6 
of cylopla-mic membrane. 89 
defined. 74. 75 
effect of direction on. K|, 82 
of cndoderiiiis. 85. 207 
eat rente changes in. 107 
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Permeability, factors influencing, light, 104. 432 
solutes. 103-107 
water. 101-103 

methods of measuring, 97-101 
in plasma membrane, 88 
in seed coats. 80-86 
Permeable membrane, 74. 75 
Peroxidases, 985. 986 
defined. 975 

factors influencing activity of. 986 
occurrence of. 985 
preparation of. 985. 986 
production of. 746 

in relation to physiological functions. 986 
test* for, 985 
Peroxide, 976. 977 
PfcfTer'a solution. 242 
I'haneroplasm, 28 
Phaselin, 667 
I'haseolin, 687 
Plinseolus («rc U-an) 
riiellunic acid. 15. IX 
Phenolanes. 977. 978 
Phenol oxidases. 977-979 
Pheiiolplilhalin reaction. 980. 981. 983 
Phenyl alanine. 661 
Phleiln. 540 
Phloem. 849. x5o 

in eonilurtion, of morgnnir salts. 779. 780 
of organic materials. 897 901 
unsuitability for conduction. 894 895 
Phloem fays, HAo 
I’bloioliir arid. |5 
Phlorirdm. 804 

Phospliatrs. absorbed, 301. :t02 
hi cell. 35 

mfluenee ..f, on respimtu^,, 973 
Plmsplintides (.«» Ilm-phnlipi.lcs) 

Plmspholipides, dcs.ril.cil. 727. 737 

distribution ,,f. 3 ;, 7<|: , ;|J 

function of. 745. 746 
m relation to oil and ptoiein, 7*4. 745 
in seeds. 743 

Phuspholipms ... |'|io>|<bolt| l |.I. . 
l'bo.|.bonio|vl.dn and. iltil 
I'liosphopioleins. tO|. rtflo 
I'liosphorus. amount of. .ui|, m.- t ;m.; 

"• ' i'll «np. 303 

form ;ii>.>oti.ed. .«• i 

for growth. .in; 

lllflnri.ee of, on pbolnsynlhe,.. M*| 
on root grouth. 305. .m; 
occurrence ..f. .all to.’ 
physiological Ji: 

carbohydrate ie|,:j..n>. as. 
components of compound.-. . 1.1 
hexosephosphatrs. 304 
nucleic acid. 304 
phoapholipides, 3U4 
phonphopr uteins, 304 
Phytin. 303 
general effects. 307 
maturity. 306 
nitrogen relations. 306 
reduction. 304 


Phosphorus, physiological role of. respiration. 305 
root growth. 305 
relation of. to salt sickness. 291 
to silicon. 336-338 
solubility. 301 
I’hospholtingMic acid. 664 
Photorhrmiral induction, 589 
Photoperiod. 1078 
Photoperiodisrn. defined. 1078 
discussed. 1079-1083 
Pbolosyntax. 541 
Photosynthesis. 541-618 
absorption of COi by. 569. 570 
bibliography of. 618-441 
chemistry of. 567-577 

coefficient of energy absorption of. 612-615 
contrasted with respiration, 944. 945 
de6ned. 541 

economic importance of. 617. 618 
experimental evidence on. 570-577 
condensation of formaldehyde. 574, 575 
intermediate products. 575 
organic nutrition. 575-576 
reduction of CO : . 572. 573. 574 
factors influencing. 577-665 
amount of chlorophyll. 596-598 
CO: supply. 580-587 
internal factors. 600-405 
light. 587-593 
other factor*. 600 
protoplasmic fa-tors, 600 405 
temperature. 593 596 
water supply. 598-600 
function of chlorophyll. 567-569 
history of. 554. 555 
incident radiation. 611 , 612 
methods of measuring. 605-610 
alnorptiou of CO-. 607 
increase in oiganic matter. 607 
titration of oxygen, 556. 557. 606 
nature of. 541 
products of. 555-567 
rate CIO-611 
apparent. 006 
true. 006 

relation of rnrigy to. 6415 tils 
t li»-«>r t'-i- of. 570 577 
utili/ati..ii of energy m. 615-417 
I'Uispuhriir iiuiul.et. 597 
riiofi»ynili. i ic • plotient. 556. 557. 558 
l*lirco»in. 727 
l*tiyilirts. 544 

, '» y- l ea: ab—rpiion of solutes. 217 
I'by-i.- .l properties, of fats mid oils. 732 
proteins. 659 

I’hy-n-al theories of uater ascent. 863 872 
.it— 11 .,.f living cell*. 864. 865 
. theory. S67 872 

•«*»' ••‘it ion or capillary theory. 865 867 
Physiological absorption. 318-224 
{ • uneeirosl in. 220-224 

amphoteric nature of protoplasm. 221 

"on of colloid* for ions. 220 . 22 l 
iHmuari equilibrium. 222 

"•m. exchange 33*3 
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Physiological abaorption. forces concerned in. 

metabolic activity, 223. 224 
Physiological balance of nutrient solutions. 259- 
262 

1 ’hyaiologicnl drought. 302 
Physiological regeneration ol tip. 1035 
Physiological balanced solution. 268 
Phytainines. 632 
Phytasc. 781. 806 
Phy tins. 543. 804 

occurrence of. 303. 304 
Phytohorinonc. 1033. 1030 
Phytosterol. 730. 730. 741 
Phytyl alcohol. 344 
Picric acid. 064 

Pigi.. 623. 084 

of chloroplasU. 541-354 

Pigweed {•** Amaronthus) 

Pineapple, acidity. 40. 47 
hroniflin. 018 
mnnguuese content. 340 
nitrate vs. auiiiioniuni. 615 
relation of. to manganese, 351 
to titnniiiin. 367 
ripening. I‘»57 

spraying with iron. 333. 334. 335 
Pisum sativum <« r l’ ,, "l 
Pits. I. 818. H4tl 

Plant, elemental con.|m*ilioi. ol. .M 

..on. of one on another. 164-174 

influence ol. on elemental composition. .84-.M 

hind ol. ... vs. nitrate »b-»rp..on. 

relation of. to wilting .oelhceut. UI-U8 
synthetic power of. 523 
water requirement ol. P"’ •'°- 
Pl.ilit cell. I 51 

absorbing power of. 93. W. 
bibliography of. 51 *«9 
parts of. I 

stages ... growth of. IOI9-IW24 
turgor. 1*3 
turgor pressure, 6.1 
wall pressure. 93 

Plant d.-ea-es and water requirement. 502 
Plant fowls. 770 

Pbisinn meinbiane. Hi 

diflerei.ee in two surface. of. 88 
« fleets of diem Seals, KM 
potential difference, Hh 
methods of measuring. KM 
permeability of. KM 
Plaemodesin*. 20. 30 

Pliismolysis. 89-60 , 

Plasinolytic n.ethwl. measuring i~rme.bd.ly. J8 

00 

Plus'nl'. 30-36 
defined. 30 
inheritance of. 35-36 
origin of. 33-36 

.elation »f. to starch giam-. 536. 537 
Polarity, growth sul-laner. HMM 
polarised light, efleel "f. diustuw. 799. 800 
on growth. 1075. lo77 

Polypeptide*. 069 


Poly saccharose.*. 531-341 
amylose*. 332-340 
cellulose*. 531-532 
galactosans, 340 
mannosans. 340 
pentosans. 540. 541 
starches. 532-340 
Polyuronides. 14 
Poppy and oxidase. 984 
l’opulin. 804 
Porouieter. 430 

Porous-cup atinoinctcr*. 484. 485. 486 
Potassium. 316-324 
deficiency of. 318. 319. 320. 324 
grnerul response of. 322-324 
general appearance. 322. 323 
Other effects. 324 
quality. 323 

relation to other elements. 323. 324 
high*response plants, 322 
influence of. on photosynthesis. 601 
low-response plants. 322 
luxury absorption of. 317. 318 
medium-response plants, 322 
occurrence of. 3 1 0-3 1 8 
phy siological role of. 318-322 
action on eniymes. 322 
cataly sts. 321. 322 

in formation of carbohydrates. 318. 319. 320 
in formation of wls. 321 
in relation to nitrogen. 320. 321 
vs. sodium. 316. 361 
water soluble. 316. 317. 318 
Potato, absorption in tis*ue. 225 
acidifying power. 230 
acidity. 50 

action of potassium. 318 
afterripening. 1054 

influence on respiration, 060 
aluminum content. 357 
boron, location. 340 
carbohydrate, of leaf. 561 
COi. exhaled. 056-950 
produced. 160 
in respiration. 071 
catalase. 088. 991 
cell-sap concentration. 43. 44 
rhloroplaat. 33 

chloro.«is and magnesium, 313. 311 
copper content. 362 
c> tase. 803 
depletion of sod. 169 
depth ol absorption. 147 
diffusion of solutes, 106 
downward movement of water. 872 
energy utilized. 017 
erepsin. 821 

fertilized with CO,. 586 
formation of miberin. 16. 17 
growth, light. 1071 

growth-inhibiting substance*. 1042. 1043 
growth-promoting substances. 1031 
influence on plan's. 168 
iodine content. 365 
Icvan enzyme. 004 
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Potato, minerals in tuber. 372 
moist lire and respiration. 961 
nitrate reducing substance. 675 
nitrate vs. ammonium salts. 1515 
overcoming dormancy, 1019-1050 
oxidase. 970, 977, 978. 983 
oxygen and respiration. 970. 971 
pentoses. 527 

permeability to water, 101. 102 
peroxidose. 985 
phospholipidcs. 743 
potassium, deficiency. 320 
type. 318 

protein formation. 686 
proteins, 667 

relation to light. 1079. 1082 
respiration. 953. 962-964 
response of. to ammonium. 645 
to borax. 345 
to chlorine. 353. 355 
to low temperature. 1065 
to nitrates. 645 
to potassium. 322 
to sulphur, 326 
roots. 127. 139 
salt requirement. 372 
sprays and transpiration, 466. 470 
■larch grain-. 534 
•larch of. 533. 535. 53S 
stomata, 422. 423 
■tomatnl type, 436 
sulphur content. 324 
temperature .,f. 953 
tyrosinase, 979 

utiltiution, organic reserve*. 890 
“«ter , ullure.. 260 
water lo-t. 412 
Potato type nf stomata. 4.(6 

Potential difference, protoplasmic membrane. Vi 

Potential 0*11101 ie pn-ssute. mi 

PotoniMet met hod, measuring iran-pi-ainm. 489 

Powdery mildew and InUoii. .414 

Pnruiiry wall. 4 

Produel inn ..f • uilmbydrnfe. in leaf. UN 567 
daily variation. 559 5611 
early oI>mu vn'ioii. 5.Vi 
liist sugar formed. 565 567 
variation in different portion*. 563 565 
Procnsyine. 7.so 
I’roinulase, 7«i 
Prolumiiis, i‘h17, 66 H, 669 
I’roline. 661 
Prulipa.se, 7 SO 
Prooxidii.se. 7si) 

Propionic and. 72K 

infliiciirc of, on diastase. 797 
in respiration. 936 
Propylene. 1041 

Propylene ehlorhydrin. 1049 
Proteases, 781. 812-821 
crepsin* or rrcptnsc*. 820. 821 
historical. 812. 813 
kinds of. 813-821 
methods of preparing. 813-820 
methods of studying. 8*2 


Protease-., pep-in* or peptones. 813, 814 
trypsin* or tryptase*. 814-820 
Protein, amides. 662-664 

amino acid* of. 660-662 

amphoteric nature of. 665. 666 
in cell walls. 4. 23 
chemical properties of. 659-666 
classification of. 666-670 
combined. 678 

composition of. 657. 658, 659. 660 
conjugated. 669 
defined. 657 
derived. 669, 670 

diurnal variation* of nitrogen. 679-684 
method* of determining, 679. 680 
nitrogen compounds of leaf, 682-684 
total nitrogen in leaves. 680-682 
extraction of. from leaves. 676-679 
effect of previous treatment. 677. 678 
separation from cells. 678. 679 
formation of. mid light. 685. 686 
in leave*. 084. 685 
in seeds. 687-689 

factor* influencing, 689-692 

isoelectrir point of. 221. 665. 666 
metabolism in. in leaf. 076-685 
occurrence of. 657 
physical properties of. 659 
of plane. 657-693 
in protoplasm, 1020 
qualitative reactions of, 664, 665 
relation of. to calcium. 311 
to oil formation. 751 
to solute intake. 221 
in respiration. 937-938 
role ,d manganese in formation of. 350 
rob- ,.f potn—ium in formation of. 320. 321 
simple. 667 669 
solubility. 659 
soluble. 679 
stored food. 772 
sulphur content, 325 

relation to formation. 325. 320 
synthesis. 67(4-694. 1020 
traiisloration, 910-912 

Plotrm«*s, defined. 669 
in seedlings, 912 

Plot or Idol opl.yll. 548 

Protopeciii,. 21 

I’lvtoplasm, 24 37 
amphoteric nature of. 221 
'*»raposti nm of. 25-26 
defined. 24 
longevity of. 26. 28 

mad ..f. f,„ water. 407 

pin., of. |. •_*. 28 

properties of. 24 26 
•n lelatnm to calcium. 311 
in I .•im, to solute intake. 221 
m r-lvn.n t.» translocation ..f organic mutter 
v*9. ’HUI 

m •c*lHiati,.|,. 934. 935 

Plot.'pi..-in,- membrane (*.c (’ytoplasmic incm- 

blulic) 

I '••toplasiuic respiration. 937 
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Provitamin A. 552 
I’seudocellulosc (see Hcrnieellulose) 
l'umpkin, avidity of sup. 50 
boron absorbed. 342 
chcmotropism of root*. 125 
conduction of water, 854 
fixation of nitrogen, 656 
growth. 1029 
bemicelluloaea, 13 
nitrogen in leaves. 642 
oils, 740 

photosynthesis. 610 . 611 
protein formation. 686 
root hairs, 154 
seed coats. 80 
stomata, 422 

temperature of leaves. 475, 476 
transpiration, relative. 416 
water content, of leaves, 408 
Purine liases, 695 
Pyridine, 171. 651 
Pytogallol. 972 
Pyrrole-cnriionic ucid. 329 

Qualitative reaction of proteins. 664. 665 
by color, 004. 065 

Adsmkicwici ’■ or llopkins-Oole’s rejriion. 

005 

liiruet reaction. 064 
Millon's reaction. 005 
sulphur reaction. 005 
xuntlioproetic reaction. 604. 665 
by precipitation. 004 
Quinine. 095 
(piinone. 171 

(Quotient, assimilation. 550 
photos>m hetir. 55*1 
respirutor>. 949-952 

It 

Itudialion (••' .Solar rudinlioiil 
Itiidiouclivity of potassium. 321 
Itadish. absorption of organic acids. 297 
aeration of root-. 135 
carbohydrates. 295 
catuluse. 992. 995 
cll-sap concentration. 39 
<’om posit ion, 290 
fertilized with CO*. 58*'. 
fixation of nitrogen, 050 
manganese m seeds. 318 
permeability of roots. 103. 104 
relation to light. I 08 O. 1082 
response of. to aluminum. 358 
to urseiiic. 367 
to chlorine. 353. 354 
to iodine. 305 
to sulphur. 327 
root liuirs. 155 

roots, response of. to oxygen. 135 
and temperature, 135, 136 
transpiration 407 


Kaffinose, 531 
Ragweed (if' Ambrosia) 

Kalig. 12 
Kaiuie. 319 

Rape. 48. 290.302.303. 317. 318. 325. 327. 74u. 749 
Kaphanus sativu* (iff Radish) 

Rapic acid. 729 
Rarer elementa. 299 
Raspberry. rusts and stomata. 423 
temperature of buds. 477 
Rate of water movement in soil. 202-205 
factors influencing. 203-205 
Ratio, absorption. 224 

calcium magnesium. 308. 309 
calcium nitrogen. 309 
carbon nitrogen. 697-705 
photoaynthetic. 556 
respiratory. 747 

Kays, affecting growth. 1072-1075 

utiliied. in chlorophyll formation. 549 
in condensation 568. 572 
in photosynthesis. 546. 547. 5«*8. 590. 593 
Reabsorption coefficient. 883 
Reactive surface of rhlor»|4a»l*. 604 
Recent theories of photosynthesis. 576. 577 
Red amber (••' Sorghum) 

Red I op. 169. 358. 653. 891 
Reducing sugars, defined. 526 
in leaf. 56<>-567 
Urdu case. 675. 676 
Reductase*. 162. 163 
ex. fried by roots, 163 
Reduction, of COr. 572. 573. 574 
of nitrate-. 304. 305 
Regeneration, 1058-1059 
Relative transpiration. 486. 487. IKS 
Relative weight of r.H.ts and top*. 123. 12 4. 128, 
12 * 

Renewal of nutrient solutions. 246. 247 
Kennels liff Kriiliilis) 

Rennius or rennets. 781. 821. 822 
Replacement of water. 109 
Kens, 23. 171. 726. 761. K-MI 
Resistances. photo«\nthesis. .>81. 585 
Respiration, aerobic um! mui.-iolnc. 939 943 
bibliography of. 996-1017 
vs. breathing. 945. 946 
contrasted will, photosynthesis. 944. ''I.*, 
defined, 932 
diseases of. 975 
energy relations in, 931. 932 
cnrrg> released in. 942 
encymes of. 975-996 
factors nlTcriing, 955-975 

afterri|>eiMiig agent-, 968. 969 

anesthetics. 967 96M 

CO I content. 969 972 

eb-ctricil>. 973 971 

food type. 938 939 

injury, 962 964 

light. 973-974 

materials. 974 

moisture. 959 962 

oxygen supply. 969 972 

phosphorus content. 305 
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Respiration, factors affecting, salts. 972-973 
sprays. 974 
temperature. 955-959 
tissues, 964-907 
importance of. 932 
in leaves. 557 
loss in weight during. 935 
methods of measuring. 946-949 
nature of. 932-935 
organic material used in. 935-939 
in plants. 931 960 
production of heat during. 952-955 
relation of. to catalase. 991-993 
respiratory quotient of. 949-952 
Respiratory index. 900 
Respiratory quotient. 919-952 
defined. 949 

factors influencing. 949 -952 
kind of material. 949. 950 
organic acids. 951 
other factors. 951 
temperature. 950. 951 
germination of seeds. 9.V2 
..f seeds. 717. 718 
Ropi!ometerx, 940-949 
Ithainnimise. 7 hI. 806 
H hum nose. 523. 527 
Klii/opin, 1031. 1035 
Khubaib, 10 . 229 
Rhythm of growth. 1029 
Rh\thin of siuniatiil movement. 433 
Rice, nemtion, 130. 131 

ammonium sails vs. nitrates, 615, 047. 049 
lion need. 331 
iron supply. 331 

lliallose. Kill 
manganese content. 340 
oil ..f, 7 in 
o'\ g ,, n supply, 913 
proteins, m, 7 
ri-pirniion. 913 
response of. »•» aluminum. 357 
to caesium. 369 
to manganese. 319 
root-, depth, 139 
•all requirement, 371 
starch. 535 
starch grain. 533 
temperature, growth. I«T.| 
waller cultures, acidity. 2 'V"> 
wilting riM-Uineiit. |9| 

Ririn. 007 

Ricinoleir at id. 729. 73»i 
Ricmus (»cc <‘ast<>r I • u.> 

Ringing experiments. S77 s'in. v»|. vr.» g-,7. goq. 
903 

Ri|tcning. after-, 1053-1058 
artificial, 1057. 1058 
natural, 1055-1057 
Rohmann-Spitier reaction. 981 
Root liairs. 149-158 
advantage of. 151 
cell wall iu. 157-158 
concentrotion of cell sap in. 39 


Root hair*, conditions affecting formation of, 
152-154 
dement ■. 154 
hydrogen-ion. 153, 154 
obstruction. 153 
temperature. 153 
toxic substances. 153 
water. 152, 153 
defined. 150 
growth of. 154-150 
concentration of medium, I55-15C 
hydrogen-ion. 15C 
man tier of. 154 
rate of. 155 

relation of. to light and temperature, 155 
location of. 150 
longevity in. 156. 157 
origin of. 151, 152 
Root pressure. 210. 855. 850 
Root systems. 137-145 

depth of absorption of. 145-148 
extent of. 138-145 
relation of. to incipient drying, 455 
incipient wilting. 455 
wilting coefficient. 190 
Root-hair index. 152 
Roots. 121-174 

beneficial ami toxic effects of. 164-174 
bibliography of. 174-187 
rhemotropiam in. 124-126 
decom posit ion product* of. 170-174 
depth of absorption by. 145-148 
development and cultivation of. 141 
cxrrelions of. 158-1 I'd 
acids. 159-162 
entyium. 162-163 
organic substances. 163-164 
extent of. 138-145 

factors affecting development of. 121-137 
moisture. 121-124 
oxygen. 129-135 
solulj-. 124-129 
hails on. 149-158 
influence on. v l calcium. 312. 313 
of phosphorus. 305. 306 
of solutes. 126-128 
••f sulphur. 326 
of willing coefficient. 196 
b-ng'h of. 137 138 
nosle of water entrance in. 207-212 
nitrate reduction in. 674 
number „f. 137-138 
penetration of. in dry soil. 123 
rate of growth of. 148 
structure of. 205-207 
weight of. 123. 124. 128. 129. 148-149 
working depth of. 142 
Roselle. 292 

Rotatory power, sugars. 525 
Ru>t-. influence of. on photosynthesis. 604 
•w. stomata. 423 

transpiration. 470. 471. 472 
Rutabagas. 303. 325 
Rye. absorption of ions. 235 
acidifying power. 230 
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Rye. acidity. 230 

aluminum content, 357 
amino acids. 660. 670 
COt production. 162 
ccll-»ap acidity. 46 
diastase. 708 
energy utilized. 617 
erepsin. 821 
maltose. 801 
oil of seed. 740 
polypeptides. 660. 670 
protein. 667 
relation to light. 1078 
response of. to aluminum. 357. 358 
to cobalt. 360 
to iron. 330 

to manganese. 348 
to nickel. 36‘J 
to potassium. 322 
to sine, 363 

roots, depth of penetration «*f. 130. 143. 144 
number and length of. 137. 138 
working depth of. 143. 141 
rusts and transpiration. 171 
sitosterol. 730 
solvent action, 162 
stoiniitn. 422 

temperature und transpiration. 158. I-»*J 
transpiration, day and night. Ill 
water culture. 247 
water requirement, ltd*. IlH 

S 

Sacclinrsee Invertase) 

Saccharification method". diostatic activity. 702. 
705 

photosynthesis, 610 
Saccharose (»rc Suer..—) 

Huch’s method. photo-, Mllie.i-. 608 
Such's solution. 212 
Snlivin. HOI 

Suit sickness. 201. 362. 3*'*3 
Sails Solutes) 

Sand culture". 211 
Sand drown. 202. 313. 31 I 
Sap (low. M..7 
Sap pressure. H ... 

SHpoiillieiilHNi. "f fat-'. 733 
Saponification value. 73.. 

Saponin. 801 _ 

Saturated fall, a* id-. 727. 72H. . 

Saturation del., it. 208. 211. 9M 
Schwiitzer's regent. H 
Keiitelluiii of corn. 824. 825 

S. ueonal varit.. of nitrogen. ft»7 

Sehuric acid. 18 
Secondury wall. » 

Seed coats, membrane" of. 80 8*. 
permeability .3. to —lutes. 82 86 
lo wutel. 80 82 
Herd*, afterripening of. 1053 
dormancy of. 1016. 1017 

imbibition of water in. 200 
longevity *3. 104*1-1047 


Seed*, means for measuring water-supplying power 
of .oil to. 200-203 
overcoming dormancy in. 1050-1053 
respiratory quotient in. 1*52 
•ue and growth of. 1060-1061 
Selective absorption of elements. 287 
Selenium. 366. 367 
Semidrying oils. 734 

Semipennealdr membrane, cell wall. 82-86 
cytoplasm. 73 
defined. 75 
seed coats, 80-86 

Separation of protein of cell. 678. 670 
Serine. 661 

Seaamuin. root excretion*. 164 
Shive'a solution. 243 
Short-da, plants. 1080 
Shot blotch and horon. 343 
Sieve plates. 84*1 

Sieve theory of membrane action. 107-108 
Sicvr tubes. 849. 850 

conduction of sugar in. 903-903 
Significance of transpiration. 495. 406 
Silicates. Ill nutrition. 337-338 
occurrence of. 335 

Silicon, effect of. on phosphorus nutrition, 336 
337. 338 

function *4. in plants. 336, 337. 338 
ludgiug. 338-340 
occurrence of. .135 
physiological role of. 335 338 
Simple lipuh-. 727. 731-737 

fats and fall, oil-. 727. 731-735 
waxes. 727. 735. 736 
Sun|4f> proteins. 667. 668. 069 
Siuapts l»»e Mustard) 

Siuingrin. WM 
Sitosterol. 730. 731 
Sodium, in nutrition. 3**0-362 
as substitute for potassium, 361 
Sodium chlorate, translocation. 878 
Soft wheat. 339 
Sod. aeration in. 12** 135 

chemicals und transpiration in. H*l. 165 
rones for water-supply mg power of. 203 
fertility and water requirement of. 5.00, 501 
ionic exchange and aolule intake ill, 222 
iron content ,*f. 333. 331 
moisture of. and ... 691 

and root developniciit, 121-121 
stomalal number, 119 
und wuler requirement, 501. .502 
moisture index for. 201 

nutrients ami root development in. 121 129 
soil water nml transpiration in. 46*2 46) 
texture and root development in. 136 137 
type and wilting roeflicimt of. |9.1. 191 
wnter-Mipidymg power of. 2 * 8 * 205 
Soil fertility ami water requirement. 500. 501 
Sod moisture, effect of. on water requirement. 501 
502 

index of. 204 
Solar radiation. 456 

ami coefficient of absorption. 612 '*15 
determination of energy u—f in. 61*’*. ■» 17 
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?olar radiation. and energy used in photosynthe¬ 
sis. 015-617 
expressed, 450 

influence of. on cyclic factors. 456 
on transpiration. 456-458 
measurement of, 01 1 
total incident of. 611 . 612 
utilization of. by leaves. 615-617 

Solarization. 002 
Soluble iron, 328 
Soluble starch. 538. 539. 795 
Soluble proteins. 679 
Solutes, in cell walls, 23 
defined. 71 

influence of. on dinstntic activity. 796. 797 
on oxidase activity, 982 
on permeability. 105-107 
on respiration. 972. 973 
on root development, 124-129 
intake of. by plants. 216-271 
bibliography of. 271-282 
mode of entrance of. into root. 216-221 
permeability to. 103-107 
relation of. to transpiration. 236-241 
iiansloealnm of. 876 883 
Solution theory of menihrane action, 108-109 
Solutions, bibhogtaphy of. 112-120 
colloidal. 70. 71 
culture, 211 
defined. 7** 7 1 
diffusion. 72 71. 76 7'» 
expressing concent ration, 71. 72 
hyper tome, rni 
h\|Nitoi,n\ '.mi 
l>otnMe, '"I 
nut m ill. 211 -268 
true. 70 
Solvent. 71 

Sorensen method. 812 
Sorghum, nenlity. IS 

• it.ilase. us?. uh'I 

• of -V!)r.i|.«, of cell sip. 42. It 
detail •( «hsof pt|OI|. I 10 

• \i !• rio*. *• < l»; | 

h\«lr«-e\ *i »• i ' mm; 
influence t !,■**. JT2* 173. IT I 
leaf .-true* •*. 1|U 

leaf surface. |.Yi 
light r:iX‘ etl. e* |<C3 
moist nr • md *••*; ;• ,iii.rt. 960 
nitrogen content M 2 
in leave*. t’.l 2 . '''I 
oil. 7 in 

oxidase. uh» 
phospholipid'*. 7 1 
phosphorus roi,r. n«. 3(|,' 
photo*vnthr*i*. mis. .*.t»*» iV. 
potassium. water soluble. U7 
proteins. 667 

relation to *imI nun-lure. |ur, 

respiration. 960 
response of. to aluminum. 358 
to fluoride. 368 
to phosphorous. 303 


Sorghum, roots, depth of penetration. 138 
lateral extent. 145 
number. 455 

response to cultivation, 141 
to oxygen. 134 
weight. 149 
selenium content. 286 
solvent action of COj. 161 
stomata. 421. 422 
structure of leaf. 449 
sugar content. 890 
temperature and growth. 1061 
of leaf. 475. 476, 479 
and transpiration. 458. 459 
tillers. 891 

transpiration, day and night. 410, 411 
relative. 416. 454 
water of leaf. 442. 444 
water requirement. 498. 499 
wilting coefficient. 194. 195. 196 
Sources of water supply, to plant, 188-190 
Soybean*, absorption of elements. 289 
aridity. 48 
amino acids, 912 
ash content, 289 
horon. location. 340 
calcium-magnesium ratio. 308 
cop|»er content. 300 
iron content, 300. 331. 347 
length of day. 1080 
light rays affecting. 1073 
low temperature, effect. 1065 
manganese content. 300. 347 
nitrate content. 642 
nitrate reducing substance*, 070 
nitrogen content. 642 
in leaves. 042. 681. 682 
oil formation. 749 
mis of. 732. 740 
phnspholipidca, 743 
phosphorus content. 302 
photosynthesis rale. 610 
{•otas'ium. amount needed. 318 
proteins. 667 
relation to light. I 0 S 0 
icspon-e ..f. to aluminum. 358 
to barium. 367 
to fluoride. 308 
to iron. 330. 331 
to phosphorus. 303 
to potassium. 288 
to pvrrn|e-rarhonic nrid. 329 
to strontium. 367 . 
to sulphur. 327 
to thallium. 368 
ro«* oxidation. 163 

re.,,on«e to aeration. 132 
vul vs. plant. 672 
—l\-nt action. |6I 
■>toinata «d. 122. 423 

•cttijK-rature of leaves. 175. 476, 478. 479 
translocation of protein*. 912 
:t.inspiration, relative. 416 
water content and hay. 443 
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Soybeans, water culture. 247. 260 
acidity of. 202 
zinc content. 300 
Spectrum, of carotin. 546 
of chlorophyll. 346. 547 
of xnnthopliyll, 540 
Sphagnum inora. acidity. 230 
Sphcrocrystnl*. starch grams. 535. 536 
Spinach. 286. 313. 343. 352. 580. 741 
Spirogyra, 101 
Spraying, iron salts. 334 
maiiganenc salt". 352 
Sprays, influence on respiration. 074 

relation of. to conduction of oil. 000 . 010 
to photosynthesis. 600 
to transpiration, 447. 465-470 
Springificntiou, 1001 
Springiiation, 1001 
Squash, acidity. 50. 51 
aeration of roots. 133 
C'Oi fertilization. 587 
globulin. 650 
iron supply. 331 
oil of. 732. 008. 000 
proteins. 667 
relation to light. 1077 
root hairs, 158 
roots, 137 

response to oxygen, 135 
seed coals, 80 

stoinntn. 422 

wuler-conducting cell-. 85 1 
Standard colors, -obalt chloride. 491 
.Standard evaporating surface. 192 
Standurd rate of wnter I**". 102 
Starch, composition of. 538 
in fruits. 530 

general properties of. 537 530 
grum of (sec Starch grain) 
in guard cells. 128-429 
in leaves. 558. 002. 603 
occurrence of. 532 
paste of. 538 
permanent. 336. •» 17 
relation of. to polaa-ium. 310 
soluhle. 338 
temporary. 536 

Starch groin, center of origin "f. 533 
composition of. 537 53V 
dimensions of. 532. 533 
form of. 533 
kinds of. 534 
occurrence of. 532-533 
relation of. to plastids. 536. 537 
structure ..f. 533 536 
Starch paste. 538. 795 
Starch plant-. 6H3 
Starches, 532 510 
■|eilrin». 531* 
in guard cell-. 128. 135 
inulin. 639. M0 . 

State of chlorophyll in the chloropla»i.. -*7. 
Stearic and. 728. 729. 711 
Sterols. 730 
Stigmasterol. 730 


Stoina. 414. 418 
Stomata, capacity of. 436-441 
daily movement in. 435. 436 
defined. 414. 417 
diffusion through. 439. 440. 441 
dimensions of. 425 

factors influencing number of. 418-425 
formation of. 417 
location of. 417 

movement and transpiration in. 445. 446. 447 
nuiiil»er. 418-425 

and transpiration. 444-447 
occurrence of. 417 
opening and dosing in. 425-436 
cau-c. 425. 428. 429. 430 
factors influencing. 431-435 
met hod* of measuring. 430. 431 
regulation of water lav.. 441-447 
Stomaial apparatus, 418 
Stomalal frequency. 424 
Stomalal index. 419. 420 
Stoinatnl initials. 420 
Stomatnl pore. 418 

Stmiiatal regulation, of water loss. 441 
Stomalal transpiration. 436. 448 
Stomalal types. 435-136 
Storage of organic reserve... 885-890 
effect .4 phut«»|.eri«*d. 1082 
factor- influencing. 889. 890 
formal ion «»f reserves. 885-887 
general farts. 890 
time of s'oeage. 887 -889 
Straight head of rue. 130. 131 
StrawlMwry. CO* fertilirati.Ni. 586 
changes in peetie auhstanees. 23 
iiirtuei.ee on. of liuron. 341 
of minor elements. 300 
leaf area, transpiration. 454 
fcqarninHi. 955 
stomata. 123 

translocation *d solutes, 882 
Slri|>pmc and organic reserves. 889 
Stloliliuiii. m alfalfa and tobacco. 285 
in nutrition. 367 
in idants. 285 
Strychnine. 695 
SuIm-iic acid. 15. 18 
Suherin. 15-17 

Suhmirr.o.opical cavities. 868. 869 

Subsidiary cells. IIH 

Substance •inoiieiit, 1025 

Substrate. 779 

Kurctiiir arid, 171 

Suc.-iileuls nnd respiration. 951 

Surras* fare Inverlase) 

Suer.— . .les.nhcl. 529. 530 
lir-l formed. 565. 566 
in leaves. 558. 560. 561. 562 
ore.rrrence of. 529. 530 
•liiliratmn of. I.y plants. '."*1 2. *• 

Suction force. o| cell. 93 

of iwig-. 87<». 871 

Suction pie—Mile of cell. 9 t 
Suction tension of ..-11-. 93 
Sudan grass (.»» Sorghum) 
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Sugar cane, migration of potassium. 31C, 318 
nitrates vs. ammonium. 645, 647. 648 
number of stomata. 444 
respiration, 'J67 
sugar. 529 

Sugar group, 524. 525 
Sugar maple. 857. 892. 896. 898 
Sugar plants, 603 
Sugars, artificial synthesis of. 700 
defined. 525 
first formed. 505-567 
in guard cells. 428 
kinds or types of, 526-531 
disaccharoses, 529-531 
monosaccharoscs. 526-529 
trisacchnroscs, 531 

physical and chemical reactions of. 525, 520 
formation of osaxonr*. 526 
reducing action. 525. 526 
specific rotatory power. 525 
relation of. to respiration. 958. 959 
in respiration. 936-937 
translocation of. 902-906 
Sulphates, occurrence of. 42. 324. 325 
Sulphoeynate. 807 

Sulphur, amount used by plants, 324 
distribution of. in the plant, 325 
ns fertiliser. 327. 328 
form, in plants, 321 
in which utilised, 325 
formative effect a of. 326. 327 
grnrrnl effects of. 327 
hit'iry absorption of. 325 
occurrence of. in plant, 324. 325 
physiological role. 325. 326 
in protein. 659 

Sulphur reaction, protein. 665 
Sulphuretted oils, 761 
Sumac, orgunic reserves. 887 
Sunflower, absorption of energy. 611 
ncii|it>. 50. 51 
aluminum content, 357 
m« :i of •liHimii, | |ii 
••hung. in . ' in ivruoit i'hmi. 753-760 
chemical in | in.I 'lanspiratioti, 461 
cheniolropt i , of roots. IJ 5 
coiii|m>*iIi>hi. 285, 286 
coinin'lion of Hater. 85 1 
copper influence. 362 
energy absorption. 6|2 
energi of ( Ici'ii.i ulli<*.|4. 616 
energy transmiti* .|. 6| i 
etiolation and pi.••• i..m, .vm 
formation of ...| 7 pj 
inhibitor of diu'tasc. 797 
iron content. 347 
iron supply. 334 
Ught rays, effect. 1073 
manganese content. 347 
need of line, 364 
oils. 732. 740. 908. 909 
pentoses, 527 

permrability of cells. 103. 104, 110 
photosynthesis. 611 
plnetids. 34 


Sunflower, polarised light and carbohydrate. 590 
relation to light, 1078 
respiration, 936. 937, 967 
respiratory index. 966 
respiratory quotient, 952 
response of. to aluminum. 357 
to sulphur. 327 
root formation. 1040 
root hair. 154 
roots, 9 

penetration in dry soil, 123 
response of. to aeration, 132 
to oxygen. 135 
rusts and transpiration, 471 
seed coats. 84 
selenium content. 286 
soil water and transpiration, 463 
solar radiation, 456 
stomata. 445 

transpiration, and soil temperature. 459 
and solutes. 240 
water in conducting cells. 854 
water cultures. 248 
water lost. 412 

water supply and photosynthesis. 598. 599 
wind and transpiration. 401 
x rays. 1075 

Surface film of cytoplasm, 87 
Surface layer of cytoplasm, 87 
Surface tension of cytoplasm. 86 
Sweet potato. 17 

formation of suberin. 17 
influence of potassium. 323 
injury and respiration. 902. 963 
Sympla»t. 872 

Syntbests of proteins. 070-694 
Synthetic power of plant. 523 

T 

Taka-diastase. 535, 789 

Tammana's principle, 595 

Tanks, evaporation. 481-184 

Tannic arid, influence of. mi transpiration. 405 

precipitation of proteins by. 664 

Tannin. MM. 8n5 

al~oipfii.il of oxygen by. 967 
nction of. ihi diastase, 798 
on in vert asr. 788 
in cell wall. 81 

influence of. on oxidase. 983 
nature of. 804 
occurrence «»f. 23 
relation of. to oil. 751 
Tartaric acid. 747. 788. 950 
Tartrate, feme and ferrous. 331 
Taut omen zat ion. 812 
Tea yellows. 292. 326 
Temperature, action of. on invertaae, 788 
«>f air. 474. 475 

correlation of. with transpiration. 459 
death point. 481 

influence of. on bromclin. 818. 819 
on chlorophyll formation. 549 
on dia-tase. "98. 799 
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Temperature, influence of. on dormancy. 1049- 
1051 

on glucose, 802 
on lipaae, 811 

on nutrient solution*. 255. 25G 
on oxidase. 081 
on papain. 810. 817 
on permeability. 101-104 
on photosynthesis. 593-500 
on respiratory quotient. 050. 051 
on root hairs. 155 
on secretion. 820. 830 
on stoniatal movement, 433 
on transpiration. 458. 450 
of leave*. 472-481 

factors influencing. 472. 473 
methods of measuring. 473. 474 
range of. in photosynthesis. 504. 505 
relation of. to growth. 1061-1070 
to internal breakdown. 041 
to oxygen needs. 133. 134 
to respiration, 955-950 
to secretion of enxymeo, 830 
response of roots to. 135-136 
Temperature coefficient. 109. 503 
of permeability, 109-111 
of photosynthesis. 503 
Temporary starch. 536. 602 
Tensile stress, water. 809 
Ter penes. 761 
Tetany of cattle. 050 
Tetrachloride, 1049 
Theine, 095 
Theobromine. 005 

Theories of membrane action. 107-112 
Theory, of membrane action. 107-112 
chemical. 100. 110. Ill 
colloidal. III. 112 
sieve. 107. 108 
solution. 108 . 100 
of organic translocation. 90n-'Mi| 
of photosynthesis. 570-577 
formaldehyde. 671-576 

condensation of. 671. 575 
detection of product*. 575 
nutrient experiment*. 675. 576 
reduction of CO:. 572. 673. 674 
organic acid. 571 
recent. 676. 577 

Thrrmal-deutli point. 481. 1063 
Thermocouple. 473 
Thermotropism of root-. 136 
Thiocyanates, influence on diastase. 798 
Thiourea, influence on din-t*«*-. 798 
on respiration. 969 

Three-salt solution. 213. 244. 251. 2St 
Thymal. 761 
Tiglic acid. 729 
Tillers of corn. 1091 
Timothy, acidity. 48 
aluminum content. 366 
benefit ted by legumes. 653 
calcium content. 307 
depletion of soil. 109 
organic material-, srorage. 887 


Timothy, relation to light. 1080 
response of. to aluminum. 357 
ro selenium. 366 
to sulphur. 327 
toxic extracts. 173 
utilization of organic reserves. 891 
Tiss ues, concerned in translocat ion o f organic 
material*. 894-901 
phloem. 897-901 

kind of experiments. 897-9(8) 
insects. 899 
protoplasm. 899-900 
ringing. 897-899 
theories of movement. 900. 901 
unsuitability of. 894-895 
xylciii. 894-897 

kind and age of. respiration. 964-967 
Tilaiiiuiu. 367 

Tobacco, absorption by. of elements. 290 
of ions. 235 
aridity. 50. 51 
ealeiiini content. 307 
evidence of need. 312 
indicator of potassium deficiency. 291 
influence upon plants. 167 
iron content. 331. 34" 
lithium content. 285 
mangancar content. 347 
nitrate* vs. ammonium. 648 
nitrogen relations. 642 
irlotUm to light. 1080 
response of. to boron. 343 
to fluoride. 368 
to potassium, 323 
to sulphur. 327 
to thallium. 368 
root limr. 157 
sail requirement. 290 
sand drown mid magnesium. 313. 314 
slroiiiiuiii content. 285 
transpiration, and light. 459 
and solutes. 236. 237 
utilisation, organic reserves. 891 
Toluene, action id. on diastase, 796 
on iiivcrtnsc. 785 
on inall 8 l »2 

Tomato, absorption of elements. 289. 290 
aridity. 48 

affected by walnut. 168 
ninino acid*. 675 
lioron. ahsoflM’d. 342 
content. 340 
need*. 311 

calcium deficient plants. 312 

carol in*. 552 

catalase. 990 

copper, influence. 362 

effect of fertiliser*. 289 

erepsin. 821 

ethyl alcohol. 943 

fe.i.liiation with CO*. 586. 687 

glutamine •■*■3 

gfowth-inbilnling substances. 1043 
grow Il.-promniing substances. 1042 
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Tomato. hydrogen-ion. absorption. 646 
aiiinioniiim. 646 
nitrates. 6IG 

influence of low temperature. 106.1 
influence on other plant*. 107 
iron content, 331 
nitrate reduction. G48. 674. 675 
nitrate* v*. ammonium. 647 
nutrient solution. 246 
peroxidase. 985 
phosphorus content. 301. 302 
indications of need. 302 
plastids. 33 

potiuuiuni. amount needed, 318 
indication of deficiency. 322. 323 
water soluble. 318 
quality. 323 

regeneration of roots. 1038 
relation of. to light. 289. 290 
to potassium. 322 
respiration. 942 
response of. to boron. 343 
exceu effect. 345 
to fertilizers. 127 
to phosphorus. 303 
to potassium. 288 
to sulphur, 326. 327 
to thallium. 368 
ripening. 1057 
mot hairs. 138 
salt requirement. 290 
►prays and transpiration. 465-470 
stomata. 422. 423 
sulphur content. 323 
Kvnthe-i* of protein. 674. 673 
frnn-location of oil. 909. 910 
transpiration and solutes. 240 
water content, of leave-. 408 
water cultures. 248. 261 
water lost. 112 
wil’ing coefficient, 194 
Tmwplnet. 29 

Total incident radiation. Oil. 012 
Total vitalita 1 ;20 
Tot tinghnin'* lotion-. 212 
Toxic substnnrca, of r •*.. )7| 

Tracheae. 848 
Tlaehcids. S48 

Trnd.-seintia. 10|. |u*t. ||n. i:,j. *51. mil. ion. 

1071 

Triin*lnea'i»n. 847-912 
bibliography of. 912 *3 > 
influence of atrium •>. t !2 
of mineral- in •cedling- • 
and movement >f niaferi.J- v.| 'i| • 
carbohydrates. u02 90i. 
fate ami oil-. 906 910 
inorganic compounds. 876 - 
organic compound-. 883-912 
proteins. 910-912 
water. 851-876 
need of. 847 

tissues concerned. 847 -811 
Transpiration, coefficient of. 486 
cooling effect of. 478-481 


Transpiration, correlation of. with temperature. 
456. 459 
ruticular. 436 

during day and night. 410, 411 
defined. 410 

effect on. of humidity. 459. 460 
of temperature. 458. 459 
of wind. 460-402 

factors influencing rate of. 413-472 
aeration of soil. 132 

aerial and metcorlogical conditions. 455-462 

chemicals. 464-470 

concentration of sap, 450 

day and night. 410. 411 

fungi. 470. 472 

hairs. 447. 448 

incipient drying. 451. 452, 453 
incipient wilting, 451. 452, 453 
leaf structure. 448-451 
oil sprays. 447. 468. 470 
water in soil. 462-464 
waxy covering, 447 
methods of measuring. 488-494 
cobalt chloride. 491, 492. 493 
Freeman’s method. 493. 494 
potometer. 489 
weighing. 489. 490. 491 
ratio of. to evaporation. 486. 487. 488 
relation of. to intake of solutes. 236-240 
to leaf temperature. 478-481 
to number of stomata. 444. 445 
to stomatal opening. 445. 440. 447 
relative. 415. 410. 417. 480. 487. 488 
significance of. 495. 496 
stomatal. 436 
Transpiring power. 486 
^Tdnsport. growth substance. 1038 
Trees and shrubs, extent of root system. 140 
Triacontane. 736 
Triacontanol. 736 

Triangle system in nutrition. 252-255 

Trirhite*. 335 

T richloret hylene. 1050 

Trichohlaata. 151 

Trirhonies. 447 

Triglycerides. 731. 732 

Tri-acclinroses. 531 

Tritirin. 540 

Triticuin lire Wheat) 

Tropism*. growth substances. 1039 
I rue rale of photosynthesis. 006 
True solution. 70 
Tryp-m.781 

occurrence of. in plants. 814-820 
preparation of. 814-820 
Trvptase- fere Trypsin) 

I rvpiophane. in digestion. 812. 813. 815. 816 
formula for. 661 
in -eed». 687 
Tutwrm, 666. 667 
Turanose. 531 
r-ngidity. of cell. 93 
.•f leaves. 475 

r-lation of. to temperature. 478. 479. 480 
to transpiration. 462 
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Turgor pressure. 93 

Turnip. 290. 301. 313. 327. 342. 344. 337 
Turpentine. 701 

Twin-leaf method. photoaynthesis. 609. 610 
Tyloses. 878 
Tyrosinase*. 978. 979 
Tyrosine, action of. on diaatase. 798 
in digestion. 815. 816 
formula for. 661 
in seedlings. Oil 
in soil. 171 
utilisation of, 050 

U 

Ultrafiltration theory of membrane aetion <•" 
Sieve theory) 

Ultraviolet light, in carbohydrate synthesis. 
572. 574 

on coloring of apples. 551 
in condensation. 574 
effect of. on growth. 1072-1075 
in protein formation. 686 
Unequal absorption of lona (see Ions) 

Unessential elements. 298 

vs. essential elements. 297-301 
Unsaturnted fatty acids. 727. 729. 730 
Upward migration of nolulca. 883 
Upward transfer of inorganic compounds. 876-8*0 
Urea. 050. 051 

occurrence of. 696 
and stomnlnl opening. 435 
utilisation of. 650, 651 
Uric acid. 650. 695 
Uronie acids. 13-14 

Utilisation of organic reserves. 890. 891 
Utilisation of solar energy, in photosynthesis. 

015-017 

V 

Vacuole, origin (see Cell sap) 

Vneuoine, 37-38 
Valeric acid. 728 
Valine. 661 

Vnlornii. WO. III). 218. 219. 222. 227. 229 

Vanillin. 171 

Van Hlykc method. 812 

Velocity of transport. 1038 

Vernalisation. 1091-1095 

defined. 1091 

described. 1091. 1092 
economic vuluc of. 1093 
theory of. 1094 -1095 
the photo Singe. 1095 
lh« thermo stage, 1091 1095 
Vertical penetration of roots. Ill 115 
Vcasein (ter Tracheae) 

Y it in /nbn. absorbing power of. 95. 210 
amount of boron needed. 312 
cell walls of root. 9 
etiolated plants. 1070 
growth. 1020. 10-24. 1029. 1037 
inhibiting substances. IOII 
legumin. 659 


I'ieio /nbn. need in. of boron. 299 
of sine. 363 

nitrate-reducing substance. 675 
osmotic value of sap, 95 
permeability of pith cells. 110 
pcrmealiility of root cells. 110 
photosynthesis. 597 
protein formation. 686 
proteins. 667 

response of. to aluminum. 357 
to boron. 342. 343 
to light. 1070 
tropisms. 1039 
turgor pressure. 95 

Vicilin. 666. 667 

Victim. 667 

Vigor, relation to «rnlil>. 50-51 

Virescent plants. 550 

Visible change* within the cell for permeubilit>. 98 

Vita glass. 1073 

Vital theories of water ascent. 860-»n3 

Vitality ond catalase. 993-995 
inherent. 1026 
total. 1026 

Vitamins. 1030. 1032-1033 
defined. 1032 
function of. 1033 
synthe-is of. 1032. 1013 

Volatile fatty acids. 728 

Volatile substances and growth. I«l5. 1046 
W 

W all pressure. 93 

Walnut, ah-orpiion in. of boron. 342 
excess. 341. 345 
of ion*. 234 
formation of oil. 751 
need for magnesium. 314 
oil. 740 
proteins. 667 

relation, i irbohy.lc.it*s to oil. 746. 7 17 
toxic effect. 168. 173 
yellows. 352 

Water, amount in soil and transpiration. I*..' ' 

amount lost from plant. Ill 113 
amount needed. 4 ,IH 
cohesive fore-. 867 
content *4 leaf. 408 

effect of potassium. 321 
control of loss nl, 441 1*7 
cultures in. x*s. sand culture*. 2'>** •'* 

diffusion of. tlirougl.II wall 7' 

effect of. on r«*ot Imir. 152 
entranee *»f. into root. 2t»5 21- 
evapoiation of. from pho.*. *■" 
faetors iiiffueiicinr I***- 113-417 

of gut I at ION. 51M 51 a; 
imbibition of. 75. 7*. 

influence of. on i—t . ..nl. 121 I 2 1 

on pbotosvoil.. —. 598. 599 
on tool bnif*. I *2 
an seereti.ui <4 eniyim s. 830 
intake .4. I.S leaves. 18*1-1911 
l.x i4....f. 188 212 
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Water, loss of. from plants, 407-506 
need of. by plants. 407-409 
percentage of. in cell sap. 38 
in tissue. 409 

permeability of protoplasm. 100-103 
in relation to respiration. 959-962 
requirement of. by plants. 49G-502 
standard rate of loss of. 492 
sources of. to plant, 188-190 
tensile stress of. 869 
test time. 402 
translocation of. 851-876 
ascent of water. 855-872 
in uhsenre of living cells. 864-865 
under high evaporation. 859-872 
under low evaporation. 855-859 
other theories. 872 
physical theories. 863-872 
vital theories. 860-863 
downward movement of. 872-871 
lateral movement of. 874-876 
pathway of movement of. 851-853 
in water-conducting cells. 833-855 
Ruses in. 853. 851 
water in. 854. 855 
vapor diffusion of. 138 
working margin for. 143, III 
Wliter cultures, 211 

vs. mind cultures. 258. 259 
Water loss, regulation or control of. 411-147 
•tomatul movement and wafer content of leaf. 
III-114 

Wnter requirement. 496 502 
defined. 496. 497 
factors affecting. 498 5.02 

climatic conditions. |98. 499. 500 
plant diseases. 502 
soil fertility, .500. 501 
sod moisture. .mi|. Mr." 

Watermelon. 158. 422. 123. 17 5. 176 

" iU ' soil il. 283 

a! wilting. 200-205 
Water.i. • i t ( ... 4 <r 2 

" lV " *• '“t 1 ' bght. in I.I...IOS)nthe,|.. .va.^ 

W .*e,. 727. 73.5. 736 

coverings, transpiration. 417 
" gene. 752 

W ' • •' I of n I nh Mom nthesis 

*.i is ran 

of mta-uring <• .n»|.ir.,iiun. tv., .juo. 4 .,| 
ight of rm.ts. I-:; 121 . 12S. •29. M8-149 
' < absorpti.u. ,f mil-. 235 
••• ving poW' i mi 
46. 49. *H>. ;• I 

T ntal r.-.iuii.-j.e,.. 370 . 371 . 37 * 

aliimu *ntent. 357 

ammo m •;»». g 7 W 

ash conlei. * 

baliim-cd igg 

boron, abaorhc.i. . .• 

boron content. 340 l 

bound water. 1069 

buffers in sap. 47 

calcium content. 307 

calcium-magnesium ratio. 3 ov 


Wheat. CO: fertilization. 587 
COi production. 162 
carbon nitrogen ratio, 702-703 
catalase. 991 

cell-sap concentration. 39. 40 
composition. 285. 286 
copper content. 300 
diwtaae. 798 
energy utilized. 017 
erepmn. 820 

fixation of nitrogen, 056. 667 
formation of grain. 688. 689 
heat of respiration. 953, 954 
hemirelluloscs. 13 
influence on. of electricity. 1084 
of other plants. 168 
on other plants. 165. 1GG, 172 
iron content. 300. 347 
magnesium injury. 315 
maltose. 801 

manganese content. 300. 347 
mitochondria. 37 

moisture and respiration. 059. 960 
movement of organic materials. 885. 886 
nitrate content. 071 

nitrate vs. ammonium salts. 015. 647. 649 
oil of seels. 740 
oxidation by roots. 162 
pentosans. 540 

permeability of seed roat. 83. 84. 85 
phospholipidrs. 743. 745 
phosphorus content. 302 
polypeptide*. 089. 670 
potassium content. 316 

mdirator of drfiriency of. 324 
proteases, 813 
protein. 667. 668. 689-692 
relntion to light. 1078 
respiration. 955. 959. 965. 967 
of endosperm. 905 
of embryo. 965 
respiratory quotient. 952 
response Of. to aluminum. 357 
•o ammonium. 645 
to arsenic. 367 
to barium. 367 
to borax. 345 
to boron. 343. 344 
to chlorine. 353. 355 
*0 iron. 330 
to manganese. 317. 348 
to nitrates. 645 
to palladium. 369 
to phosphorus. 303 
to potassium, 319 
to rubidium. 36-J 
to strontium. 367 
to sulphur. 325 
to thallium. 368 

root hairs. 153 

toots. 123. 127. 128. 137. 139. 143. 144. 149. 162 
depth of penetration. 139. 143. 144 
number. 137. 138 
penetration in dry soil. 123 
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Wheat, root*. response of. to aeration. 132 
to chemical)*. 127. 128 
to moisture. 123 
to rust. 129 
weight. HO 

rust* ami transpiration. 471 

salt requirement. 3*19. 371 

seed coats. 83 

selenium content. 286 

silicon content. 333 

sitosterol. 730 

ktarch. 533. 535. 53S 

stomata. 419. 422. 423 

temperature ami growth. 1003 

temperature, ami transpiration. 458. 439 

translocation of carbohydrate*. 9«3. 906 

transpiration. 411. 450. 471. 482 

correlation with radiation. 450. 457 
.lay and night. 411 
und solutes. 240 

utilisation of organic compound*. 051 
water content. 443 

water cultures. 247. 250. 257. 250. 200. 201. 266 
acidity in. 202. 203. 204. 265 
water lost. 412 
wutcr requirement. 498. 499 
water-supplying power. 203 
wilting cocllicienl. 194. 195. 190 
yellow berry. 092. 093 
line content. 300 
White hud. 292. 364 

Willed plants, photo*) nlhesis in. 598-599 
temperature of. 178-479 
transpiration in. 479-180 
Wilting, incipient. 452 
l>criniincnt. 190 
relation of. to leaf surface. 197 
to root system. 196 
to transpiration. 162 
Willing coefficient. calculated. 191 -193 
defined. 190 

factors influencing. 19.1 198 
kind of plant. 194-198 
type of soil. 193. 191 
methods of determining. 190 193 
direct. 190. 191 
indirect. 191-193 
observed. 190. 191 

relation of. to hygroscopic eoello'ienl. I*'2. 193 


Wilting coefficient. relation of. index of transpir¬ 
ing power. 193 
moisture equivalent. 192 
moist ure-holding capacity. 193 
Wind, influence on transpiration. 460-462 
Witches-broom. 368 
Working depth of root*. 142. 143-144 
Working margin, of water. 443, 44 4 

X 

Xanthine. 171. 650. 651. 695 

Xunlhium (see Cocklelmr) 

Xanthophyll. 553 
Xanthoproteic reaction. 664. 065 
Xenia. 1031 

Xerophytism. leaf structure and. 449 
transpiration and. 449. 450 
X rays and growth. 1075-1076 
cell-wall structure. 6. 7 
starch-grain structure. 536 
Xylan. 541 
Xylem. 848. 849 

conduction in. inorganic salts. 877-879 
organic materials. 894-897 
organic compounds in tracheal sap. 895-89/ 
rays in. 818 

Xylose, occurrence. 13. 529 

Y 

Yaroviiation. 1091 
Yeast. 781. 784. 940 
Yellow lu-rry. 692. 693 
fellows, walnut leaves. 352 

l 

Z.ileiiski's law. 424 
'/.•* mnu* (*" fornl 
Z«m. 660. 667. 669 
Zinc. 363-364 

effect of. on hronriug. 364 
on little leaf. 364 
on whilchud. 364 
Zymase. 780. 933. 934. 940. 943 
Zyma*i*. 941 
Z» inogcii. 780 
of llpn-e. 810 

of proteolytic eii*yrues. 823 






